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THE HISTORY OF POLAND 


CI-IAPTER I 

THE EARLIEST YEARS OF POLAND 

[TILL 1382 A.i>.) 

Amidst tho mcosssDt mte ol Uio AsiaUc mto E^ropD, thring tHo 

slow docline of tho Ronian Empire tind the migrations occasioned by their 
arrival, wo shoulcl vainly attempt to trace tlie descent of tho Poles. Wliether 
they are derived from the Sarmatians^ who, though likewise of Asiatic origin, 
wore located on belli sides of the Vistula lonjg before the irruptions of the 
kindred Ijarbariaiis, or from some horde of the latter, or, a still more probable 
hypothesis, from an amalgamation of the natives and newcomers, must for¬ 
ever remain iloubtful. All tliat wo can luiow with certainty is that they 
foi'incd part of the groat Slavonic family which stretched from the Baltic to 
the Adriatic, and from the Elbe to the mouth of the Dnieper (ancient Borys- 
tlienns^ As vainly should we endeavour, from historic testimony alone, to 
ascertain ilie origin of this generic term "slav,” and the universality of its 
aiiplication. Conjecture may tell ns that, ns some of the more powerful tribes 
adopted it to denote thoii' success in arms (its signification is gloiious), otlier 
tribes, conceiving that their braveiy entitled them to the same enviable 
fippellation, assumed it likewise. It might thus become the common denomi¬ 
nation of the old and now inliabitants, of the victora and thc vanquished; 
the more r(}.adily as most of the tribes comprehended under it well knew that 
the same cradle had once contained tlicm. 

Other pc'oplc, indeed, as tlie Huns or the Avars, subsequently arrived from 
more remote regions of Asia, and in the places ■where they forcibly settled 
introduced a considerable modification of customs and of language; hence the 
diversity in botli among tho Slavonic nations—a diversity which has induced 
WYito to deny U\e \deMiVy of -ttiew common oYvgin. But as, in the 
silence of history, afimity of language will best explain the kindred of nations, 
and will best assist us to trace their migrations, no fact can be more indis- 
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putable than that most of tlie tribes included in the generic term “playi'’ 
v:m derived from the same common source, however various the I'CvSpeclive 
licriocls of their arrival, and whatever changes wci'e in consequence produceu 
by struggles with the nations, by intestine wars, and by the irraption of 
other hordes dissimilar in marmei’S and in speech. Between the Poh; and ino 
Russian is this kindred i-elation striking; and thougli it is fainter among (lui 
Hungarians from their incorporation with the foUoweis of Aitila, and aniong 
the Bohemians from their long intercourse with the Teutonic nations, it is 
yet easily discernible^ 

Of these Slavonic tribes, those which occupied the country houiuled iiy 
Pinissla and the Carpathian Mountains, by the Bug and the Oder—those 
especially who wein located on both banks of the Vistula—wore the progenitors 
of the present Poles. The woitl Pole is not older than the tenlh (’('iiiiiry, 
and seems to have been oBginally applied not so much to the pi'oplo as to the 
region they inhabited; polska in the Slavonic tongue signifying a hivcl lii'ld 
or plain. 


EAJmv JlULEnS 


The Poles as a nation are not of ancient date. Prior to tire ninth oi'nliiry 
they were split into a multitude of tribes independent of onch otlnn’, iind 
governed by their respective chiefs; no general head was known pxci'pt in 
case of invasion, when couibinatiou alone could save the country from tho 
yoke. Like all other people, however, they lay (daim to an luitkjnity .^iilli- 
ciently re?pectable; their old writere assure us that one of Iho iiiimciljidn 
descendnnta of Noah colonised this part of ancient Sarmaiia. ]Vit the i\l Mini- 
ity of the claim was too apparent to be long supported, nml le^M oxd'iiva- 
gant historians were satisfied with assigning the period of tlKur incoipoi’iilioii 
as a people to Lc.szek or Lech I, who reigned, say tliey, about tho iniddk' of 
the sixth century. As the laws of evidence became bettor nmh'r.stood, (‘V('n 
this era was modestly abancloued, and the autliciUic ojicning of Lkilish history 
was brought clown three centuries—^namely, to the acco,‘?sion of iStmiowil, 
860 A.o. Finally, it was reserved for the Polisli writers of our own day (o 
abstract another century from the national existence, and luiil Miccr.y.sliiv' 1 
as the tme founder of the monarchy 

But though the severity of historical criticism has rcjoctod fabiiloiiM, or 
at least doubtful, the period antecedent to Miec»yslaw I, iiumy li'UiiMiuiiitniH 
of that period are admitted as credible. Tradition, indet'd, is (h(‘ oiilv 
authority for the existence of preceding rulera, but it ainuol he. wholly disve- 
garded' its first beams are visible through the darkness of (.iiiie, and ns 
to perceive that some of those rulers existed, whatever wo may think of the 
events recorded concerning them. For this rea.son they may propi'rly occupv 


Lithunnmns, tliouglUheirhistoiy w so closely connected with tlint nf Hii' MuncovitcH 
1 "‘*1 originally Slavonu;, a feet siiffipietiUy clem fimu ihiiv lU- soino 

tliey have been deemed of Gothic, by othere of Alamc descent. Many Ciollili- w.idH 

Hip il ^ Uni’* ttod Gteokj the basis, liowcvir, is luiini i f 

Uie three, but sometinrg perhaps reserabhiig the Fiimusln i-'v. ui, is luiinun 

firinri t '^''SoHos thc kings were elected, but the cleelinii wiis iilwavn cch 

siSti.K aJ-I ^ hereditary' the oldest floii wiih oli'clcd i iil a 

V ll : ° Tli i one of the uncles was choscu. The laws of su‘(rsHi ii 1 J .i m 
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a ijlace in Lhe present inti’oducfcion. According to ancient chronielei's, one 
of the moat famous dukes of the Poles was Leszek I, who lived about the 
middle of llio sixth century. One day as he was clearing away the ground 
which he had marked out for the site of a residence, he found an eagle’s nest; 
hence he called the })IacG Gnesen, from the Slavonic word gniazda, a nest; 
hence, toOj the representation of that bird on the banners of the nation. A 
multitude of huts soon surrounded the duenl abode; a city arose, destined for 
some centuries to be the capital of tho country, and eventually the archh 
e];)iscopal sec of the primate. From tliis prince Poland v'as sometimes called 
Lochia. 

Of the immediate descendants of lacszek nothing is known. Wo are told 
only that their sceptre was one of iron, and that the indignant natives at 
length abolished the diical authority, and established that of voivodes, or 
palatines, whoso functions appear to have been cluofly, if not wholly, luilitary. 
fexj)crien(ic, however, taught that one tyrant was preferable to twelve; they 
accordingly invested with the .supreme power one of tho palatines and dc- 
poacd tho real—one whose vivtucs and genius roudored him worthy of tho 
choice. Cracus rcpiusscd tho licentious, oncourugecl tho peaceable, estab¬ 
lished tribunals for the administration of justice, imd Lriumplu'd over all liis 
enemies, dome.'slic and Ica'cign. Ho founded Cracow, whitlier ho Lraneferrcd 
tho scat of his government. Ilis son, Leszek II, aseeiuled the ducal throne 
by a frniricido; lie assassinated his elder brother in a wood, but ho had tho 
address Lo conceal for a time his share in that dark deed. Bui divine justice 
slumbered not—his crimo wavS discovered, and he was deposed and bmiishocl 
by his indignant subjects. The tender affection, liowcvcr, which they boro 
to the memory of Ci'acus induced them to elevate his daugliter Wanda lo tliG 
throiio, 

Tliis princess was of surprising beauty, of gmat talents, niul of still greater 
ambition. I’owcr she dc'oined too swocl to be divided with anotlioi’, and she 
therefore resolutely refused all offem of marriage. Incensod at her hauglifci-. 
nesa, or in the hope of aoeamplisliing l)y force what persuasion hatl at- 
iofiipd^d /ft vain, iiud/gur, one of her foms, who a German piitice. 
adopted a novel mode of courtship. At tlie head of an army he invaded 
her domiuious. She marched against him. When tho two armies met, 
llii(lig('r again besought her (o listen to liis suit, and thereby spare the 
effusion of blood. Tlio niaidm was inexorable; she deolaied that no man 
shoiild over share, her throne; that she would never heconie the slave of a 
hUisband, fiineo, whoever he might be, ho would assuredly lovo her pfU'son 
muidi l('s,4 than her power. 

Her answer, bi'ing a})road among tho officers of lludigca', produced an 
{‘iTeoL whi(;h lie lil-llo loresaw. P’illed with admiration at tlio courage of the 
lu'inccss, whom they perceived Imrrying from rniik to rank in the act of stim¬ 
ulating lier followorH lo the combat, and eonvincod that all opposition Lo her 
will would bo worse than useless, they surrounded thoir chief, nnd asked him 
wliai advantage ho hojit'd to gain from such an expedition. "If thou shoulcist 
defeat the prinoeas, will she |)ardon thee the loas of her troops ? If thou art 
Hnl)dued, will she bo more disposed to love thee?" The passion of Rudiger 
blinded him to the rational remoii.strnnco.s of his foilowei's; ho persisted in 
his resolution of lighting; they rcfiml to ndvaneo; in uttor despair ho laid 
hniuls on Iiim.self, and turned liis dying loolcs towards tho camp of the Polos. 
Wanda, we arc told, showed no sign of eymnathy at the Irngical news, but 
roLurnod triumphniit to Cmcow. Her mvn ond wn« not loss violent. Whether, 
as is asserted, to escape similar persecution, or, as is equally probable, from 
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Tcmoi-ae at htr own cruelty, having one ((ay saciihcJecl to the gods, slio threw 
herself into the waters 0 /the VifituJa and there pei’ishccl 

With this princess expire! the race of Cracus, Again, it is said, ilic licklo 
multitude divided the sovei'eign power, and subjected themselves to the yolto 
of twelve palatines. The two periods have evidently been cnnfoiimlfid; citlier 
tile power nevei- existed, or—an hypotbcisia, liowcver, not very probable— 
as this foiTii of government was common to the Slavonic tribes, it may lutve 
been the only one admitted in Poland prior to the domination of tho Ihiisls. 
Anarchy, we are told, was the immediate effect of this jiartition of jiowei*. 
The new chiefs were weak, indolent, and wicked, the tyrants of tlicir RiibjectH 
and enemies of each othci*. In vain did the peojile groan; their groans were 
disregarded, and tlieir efforts to sliake off the bondage they lind iinpoH('(l on 
themselves were rendered abortive by the power of thoir Tulors, ^vlio always 
exhibited considerable enei’g}' when their privili^cs were thvcaUincd, 

Tlie genera] \Yretchcdness was increased by an invasion of the Ilungariaus 
who had sprung from the same origin as the Poles, and who were inclinod td 
profit by the dissensions between the chiefs and people. TJu! iiiiIaiiiu'H, 
wliose duty it was to defend the country wliicli they onjircxscd, were too 
conscious of their om\ wealcness, and still more of thoir iiniioiniliirity lo 
risk an action with the enemy. Nothing but subjugation mid ruin ap¬ 
peared to the dismayed natives, wlicn both were averted by llio m\[m of 

fiTift niftn C» W4 


moril, 


_ Though but a simple soldia-, Pi-zemyslaw aspired to tho glory of lilu'i 
his country. One dark niglifc he adopted an expedient whicli Jjnd tJip 
of novelty at least to r^ommend it, and which has never siiicu bron jinimmi/ 
by any other general. WUh tlie branches and barks of tims he knmSiZt 
of men with lances, swords, and bucklers; these he smeared willi eerlidn hu/w 

stiibng. He placed these w a hill on the border of a forest dirccllv oniKt^lin 
to the Hmigamn caraij, Tl,e stratagem micceeclccl; ti.e folloXf 

were diajiatched to dislodgo the iwdiKiiavls faw w n 
api^aied to confide m the excellence of their poRition, As the /Ksnil/uiM 
appioached the plain, the refieetion ceased, and thev were mim i 7 

and marched them boldly towards Hip mm w 

Poles, by circuitous paths hastenpr} hmly of 

thus reached the outposts^ the inrmpr i ^ dratinalion. (laving 

nonians; while the latter Whinp ^ I'an- 

the bloody horrors of the seene^ Sn U> 
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Under llie iifimc of Leszck I, which he assumed from reverence to the cele¬ 
brated founder of Gnesen, he reigned with equal gloiy and happiness. Un¬ 
fortunately, however, for tlie natives, he left no children; the palatines armed, 
some to enforce the restitution of tlieir alleged liglits, others to seize on the 
supreme power. But the voice of the country, to which experience Imd at 
length taught a good lo.sson, declared so loudly against a partition of sover¬ 
eignty that the chiefs censed to piiisuc a common interest; each laboured 
for himself. According to ancient usage, the people were assembled to fill 
the vacant throne by their suffrages. But to choose, where the pretensions 
of the candidates were, to outward ajjpearance, nearly balanced, and yet 
where the consequences of an inijii-oper choice might be forever fatal to 
liberty, was difficult. Where the risk was so great, they piously concluded 
that it was safer to leave the event to the will of the gods than to human 
foresight. 

A honsc-raco was decreed, in which the crown was to be the pvhc of victoiy. 
One of the candidates had rccoiii-sc to artifice: the course, which lay along a 
vast plain on the banka of the Pradnik, he planted with sharp iron points, 
and covered them with sand. In the centre, however, he loft a space over 
which ho might pass without danger; but lest he should accidentally diverge 
from it, ho caused his horse to be shod with iron plates, against which the 
points would bo harmless. Everything seemed to promise success to his 
roguish ingenuity, when the secret was discovered by two young men, as 
they wore one day amusing themselves on the destined course. One of them 
was silent tlirough fear, the other through cunning. On the appointed clay 
the candidates arrived, tlie race was opened, and the innumerable spectators 
waited tlio result with intense anxiety. The inventor of the stratagem left 
all the rest far behind him except the youth lost mentioned, who kept close to 
his horse’s heels; and who. just as the victor was about to claim the prize, 
exposed the unworthy trick to the multitude. The former was immediately 
sacrificed to their fury; and the latter, ns the reward of his courageous conduct, 
iiotwlthataudiug the meanness of his tirth, was invested (804) with the ensigns 
of sovoroignty [with the title of Leszck 11]. 

The now duke, was lumiblo enough to remember and rational enough to 
acknowlodge his low extraction. Ilo preserved with religious care the gar- 
meiUs which ho liad worn in his lowly fortunes, and on which ho often gazed 
with greater siitisfaotion than on his regal vestments. His temperance, his 
love of justice, his zeal for the good of his people, are favourite themes of the 
old chroniclers. Leszek III TSIO) inherited the virtues no less than the 
name of his father; for though of his twcaity-oiic sons one only was legitimate, 
ineoniiiK’ucy ^vould scarcely bo considered a blemish in a pagan and a Slav. 
After a short hut brilliant reign, ennobled by success in war and wisdom in 
peace, ho dividcil ins dominions among his sons, subjecting all, however, to 
the authority of his lawful successor, Popicl T (815). Of this prince little is 
known lioyond his jealousy of his brolhera and liia addiction to dobauchevy, 
After a base; and ignoble life ho was succeeded by his son, Popicl II, while yet 
a child. 

The fostoiing cai'(} of the uncle.s, whose fidelity appeal's to have been as 
rare ns it w.'us lionoiirablc, prcsciwcd the throne to llio chief of their house. 
But tlio prince show<!d them no gi’atitudo; ho was, indeed, incapablo of such a 
sentiment; every day lie exhibited to his anxious guardians some new feature 
of deiiravity, which, with a commendable prudence, they endeavoured to con¬ 
ceal from the nation, in the hope that inci*easing years would bring reforma¬ 
tion. Their pious exhortations were in vain; he proceeded from bad to worse; 
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]east a wife was procured for him: the expedient faded; it had 
chievoUB effect, since his cpnsoH 



uncles, as if to make his peace with them, and poisoned tlioiu 
which was produced for their entertainment. He even earned his wKtlci'tlnes,^ 
so far as to refuse the rites of sepulture to his victims. 

Bub, say the chroniclers, divine justice prepared a fit pimisiuiK'iit lor liiis 
Sardanapalus and Jezebel. From the unliuriccl corpses spraiif-; a (’oimllcss 
nuiUituclc of rats, of an enormous size, which iuunedmUny luled the 
and sought out the guilty pair and their two childi-on. In ytun w(‘iv giyiit 
numbei's destroyed; greater swarms advanced. In vain dul the diK’iil Imiiiiy 
enclose themselves within a circle of fire; the boundary wiifJHOoji paysod >y lJu‘ 
ferocious animals, which, with mireleiiting persistency, aimed at (hem imd tlicm 
alone. They fled to another element, which availed them ns little. The ralH 
followed them to a neighbouring lake, plunged into tlie water, and lix(‘(l (iicir 
teeth in the sides of the vessel, in which they would soon have gimwi'd liolen 
sufficient to let in the water and sink it, had not Popiol coninmjuh'il I he mnlorn 
to land him on an island near at hand. In vain; his invelcraU^ ('HoiuieH wciv 
on shore as soon as he. His attendants now recognised the linger of licvn'iMi, 
and left hun to his fate. Accompanied bv his wife and chiUIvon, lu' now lied 
to a neiglibouring tower; he ascended the nighc.st pinnacle • ntill th(\y followed, 
neither doors nor bars could resist them. Ills two .«ion8 wi'i'o linst (h'vmwod, 
then the duchess, then himself, ami so completely tliat not a hone u'muiiicd of 
the four. 

WitliPopiel was extinguished the legitimate race of royalty; hut tin' homh 
of the murdered uncles remained, the eldest of whom, with tlu' uid of IiIm 
brother, aspired to the throne. Again the palatinas ste])])('d fordi (o vindi- 
cate the ancient form of govemment. The two parties di!-ipu(('(l, (luanvlh’d, 
and, lastly, armed theiv adherents to decide the question by foiee; l)ut. llie 
more enlightened portion of the nation was not conviiUK’d Ihat a prohh'iii 
affecting the happiness or misery of milUous ouglil to bo vowolvod in ^u^•h a 
way. Two assemblies were successively coiiveiiod at KruHwIck, (o di-icu^s 
the i-espective claims of monarchy and oligarchy; Inil Llu' forccfi, if not du' 
arguments, of the two parties wei’o so nearly equal tiuit nolhiiig was d(‘i'id(’d. 
Both were preparing to try the efficacy of anus, wlu'u heaven, in pity l(» llui 
people, again interfered, and niiraculoiisly filled the vacuid, tin-one. 


rOUNDATION OP TllliJ IIOUBB OP l'IA.ST (8da A.D.) 

There dwelt in Kruswick a poor but virtuous uuiu, mimed Viiist—so poor, 
indeed, that his wants were but .scantily supplied by a small piece of grouml 
which he cultivated with his own hands, and so virtuous lliat Iho lileM.sitigH 
of tIiou.sands accompanied his steps. He had a wife and a sou, bolli worlliy 
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of him. He lived contented in his poverty, which he had no wish to remove, 
since he had wisdom enough to perceive" that the state most exempt from, 
artificial wants is the most favourable to virtue, and consequently to happi¬ 
ness. 'When the time arrived that his son should be first shorn of his locks 
of hair and receive a name—a custom of great antiquity among the pagan 
Slavs ^—he invited, as was usual on such occasions, his neighbours to the cere¬ 
mony. On the day appointed two strangers arrived with the rest, and were 
admitted with the hospitality so honourable to the people, Piast laid before 
his guests all ho could furnish for their entertainment: that all, he observed, 
was little, but he hoped the spirit with which it was offered would compensate 
for tho lack of good cheer. They began on the scanty stock of viands, 
when, lo—a miracle!—both were multiplied prodigiously; the more they ate 
and drank, the iiioi’e the tables gronnecl under the weight of the viands. The 
portent was spread abi'oad with rapidity. Numbers daily" flocked to tlie 
peasant’s house to share his hospitality and to witness the miraculous increase 
of his provisions. 

A scarcity of these good Ihin^ at that time afflicted tho place, through 
tho infliix of so many thousands who met for tho choice of a govenimout. All 
hastened to Piast, who entertained them with princely liberality during sev¬ 
eral RUcccs.sivo weeks. "Who so fit to rule,” was the universal cry, "as this 
holy man, this favourite of the i^ods?” rrince and palatine desisted from 
their respective pretensions, and joined their suffrages to that of the people. 
Piast was unanimously elected, in the year 842, to the vacant dignity; but 
so great was his reluctance to accept the glittering honour that he would 
have remained forever in Ills then humble condition, Imd not the two identical 
strangers, whom ho found to be gods, and whom latci' Christian writers con- 
siilor two angels, or at least two blessed martyrs, again favoured him with n 
visit, and prevailed on him to sacrifice his own caso to the good of the nation. 
The reign of Piast was the golden age of Poland. No foreign wars, no doinestio 
commotions; but respect fi'om without, abundance and contentment within, 
signalised his wise, firm, and paternal nilministration. Tlie horror with which 
iio regarded tlio scene of PopiePs guilt and punishment made him abandon 
the place of his birth and transfer his court to Gnesen, which thus became a 
second time tho capital of the country. 

fieinowit’s was no less glorious. He was the first chief who introduced 
regular discipline into the armies of Poland. Before his time they had fought 
witlioul order or sysioni; their onset had been impcLuoue, and their retreat 
ns sudden. PIo marshalled them in due array; taught them lo sun'onder 
their own will to that of their ofllecra; to move as one vast machine obedient 
to tho force which rule.s it; and whenever fortune was adverse, to consult 
llioir safety not in flight, but in a clo.scr and more determined union, in a 
vigorous, concentrated resistance. The Hungarians, the Moravians, the Rus¬ 
sians, wlio had insulted the country under tho feeble sway of Popiel, and who 
liad despised the inexperience of the son of Piast, were .soon taught to fear him 
aiul to sue for peace. Semowit was satisfied with the terror produced by his 
arms; he thinsted not after conquest; he loved his subjects too well to waste 
their blood in gratification of a selfish ambition. Their welfare was his only 

* Tlio f<liav('u crowns of tlio Polish nohlos who visited Paris lo offei’ Henry of Anjou the 
Hceptrc of Polnncl >vflre un cxlrnorclinarj' speelnolo to tho Pnriainus. "Ils adiniraient wrlout” 
says DoTiiou, " Icsli'lcsrashes,n'offranlqii’une iouffedechevevxaii-desmis ." The origin of this 
custoiu might ))o coiiueetcil with religion, but eonvonienco perpohmled it. Long hair, which 
ronhi 1)0 solzccl by the hands of an enemy in tho heat of battle, often occasioned tho deatmet^on 
of tho wenvor, 
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cave, tlieir gratitude and affeefcion his only reward. An able eai)t»iiii, an 
enlightened statesman, an affable, patriotic sovereign, his person ^vtU4 adored 
diu'ing life, and his memoiy long revered after death, 

His son and successor, Leszelc IV (892), successfully imitated nil Ins virtues 
but one. This prince refrained from war, making nil his glory to con.'siHt in 
promoting the internal happinesa of the people. Ilia moderation, his jUvsUcu', 
his active zeal^ his enlightened cjun, were qualities, however, not very aocopl- 
able to a mai'tial and ferocious people, who longed for war, and who jjliicod all 
greatness in conquest. Of the same pacific di8positi(«i, and of tlui suiuci 
estimable virtues, was Semomyslaw (921), the son and Ruocessoi’ of L(‘,s;<(‘lc. 
Por the same honourable reason, the reign of this prince furnlshos no inaLcriiilH 
for history. The ti’anguU, vmobtmsive virtues must bo satistlod wLtli w'lf- 
approbation, and a consciousness of the divine favoui’; only ilic more .Mjdc'ndid 
and mischievous qualities attain immortality. That men’s evil deeds iiin 
■written in brass, their good ones in water, is more than poodcally jusld Wc>iu- 
orayslaw, however, has one claim to remonibrancc which po.sLerity Ims not 
failed to recognise: he was the father of Micezyslaw, the first Ulirislijiii duk(i 
of Poland, with whom opens the authentic liistory ol the cuuuUy. 


MIECZYSLAW I, BOLESLAW I, AND MtECZYSI/A'W It 


his fifth prince of the house of Pmst is cntilJoil to the rememlmmee of 
nty, not merely from his being the first Cliristian ruler of I’olaiid, but 

the SUCCGffi with wnioh he fthnhn^n.! v^nrrnl^^Cll^^ 41... ..i...... 


This 

posteiuy, .*ww .v.w.v. r wic lUBu uiijiBwaji juier oi jauauii, out 

from the success with whch he abolished paganism and onfoveed the olwin'- 
vance of the new faith throughout his dominions. Jle wlio could ('fleet '<o 
important a revolution without bloodshed must liavo hcjui no common ehar- 
acter, 

When tiie tluice assumed the reins of sovcmigiUy both J,n iind Jiis 

Christianrty even by name. By tho |)craua«ii>n of liis no'hle.s, 
the bawl of Dabmvka daughter of BoWaw, king of HunRiirv! 

but both deolmed that if he woiJcl consent to embrace tho fiiilJi of ()Jji'j,'<t Ins 
pioposal would be accepted. After some deliberation he ronsmlwl; lie pm- 
euved mstruote, and was soon made acquaiiilcd with the d(uilr'n„.,H whir i lie 
was required tobeheveanci the dufcs lie was bound to nr'ietise Th,' v',| 
luaidcii was accordingly conducted to hia capital (905), imil Uk' dav wliii'li 
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himself. Against the son of that emperor, Otto II, ho leagued himself with 
other princes who espoused the iiitci'ests of Henry of Bavaim; but, like them, 
he w£us compelled to submit, and own not only the title but the suju-einacy 
of Otto, in 973. He encoiniteind a more formidable competitor in the Rus¬ 
sian grand duke, Vladimir lire Great, who after triumphing over the Greoka 
invaded Poland in 986, and reduced several towns. The Bug now bounded 
the western conquests of tire descendants of Rurik, whose object henceforth 
was to push them to the very confines of Germany, But Mieezyslaw arrested, 
though he could not destroy, Bie torrent of invasion; if he procured no ad¬ 
vantage over the Russian, he opposed a baiTier which induced Vladimir to 
turn aside to enterprises which promised greater facility of success. His last 
expedition (989-991) was against Bolcsiaw, duke of Bohemia. In this contest 
ho was assisted with auxiliaries furnished by the emperor Otto III, who.se 
favour he had won, and by other princes of the einj^ire. After a shoi't but 
destructive war the Bohemian, unable to oppose the genius of Mieezyslaw, 
sued for peace; but this triumph was fatal to the peace of the two coimtries, 
Hcnco the origin of lasting strife between two nations w’hose descent, mannei’s, 
and language wove the same, and between whom, consequently, less animosity 
might have boon expected. 

But contiguity of situation is seldom, perhaps never, favourable to the 
liarmony of nations. Silo-sia, which was the frontier province of Poland, was 
thoncoforUi exposed to the incursions of the Bohemians, and doomed to 
experience tlic cuise of its limitrophic position. Mieezyslaw died in 999, uni¬ 
versally regretted by his subjects. 


nOLKSIi/^W (000-1020 A.D.) 

Bolcsiaw I, surnamed Chrobry, or the “lion-hearted/’ son of Mieezyslaw 
and Dabrowka. ascended the ducal throne in 999, in his thirty-second year, 
amidst ilie acclamaiioiia of his people. 

From liis infancy this prince hud exhibited qualities of a high order—great 
capacity of mind, undaunted courage, and nn ardent zeal for his country's 
glory, nuniaiip, affable, generous, he was early the favourite of the Poles, 
whoso affection ho still further gained by innumerable acLs of kindness to 
individuals, Unfortunately, however, his most splendid qualities were neu¬ 
tralised by his immoderate ambition, wliicli, in the pursuit of its own gratifi¬ 
cation, too often disi egarded the miseries it occasioned. 

The fame of Bolcsiaw having reached the oara of Otto III, that emperor, 
who was then in Italy, resolved on laa luturn to Germany to take a route some¬ 
what circuitous, and ])ay the prince a visit. He had before vowed a pilgrimage 
to the shi'iiio of »St. Adalbert, whoso hallowed remains had just been tran.s- 
port(Kl from Prussia to Gnosen. He was received by Boleslaw with a mag¬ 
nificence which aurijrised him, and a inspect which won liis esteem. No 
sooner were hi.s devotions performed than he testified his gratitude, or- perhaps 
con.siiUed his policy, by elevating the duchy into a kingdom, which he doubt- 
les.s in loiulod should forever I'emain a fief of the empire. Bolcsiaw was solemnly 
anointed by the archl)ishoii of Gnasen; but the royal crown, it is said, was 
place(l on his heat 1 by imperial hands. To bind still closer the alliance between 
the two princes, Rixti, a niece of Otto, was affianced to the son of the new 
Idng. Tiic emperor returned home with an arm of St. Adalbert, which he 
pi'obably consiciered iis cheaply procured in exchange for a woman and a 
title. 
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The king was not long allowed to wear his new honours iiiimolostecl; lie 
soon proved that tliey could not have been placed on a worlliiei' brow. His 
fii’St and most inveterate enemies were the Bohemians, who loiigod to gras}] 
Silesia. Two easy triumphs disconcerted the duke of that counivy, who hogau 
to look around him for allies. The same disaster still niloudocl his arina; liLs 
field's were laid waste, his towns pillaged, his capital taken, with himfiolf iind 
his el (lest son; the loss of sovemignty, of liocrfcy, and soon of his eyes, convinced 
him, when too late, how terrific an enemy he had provoked. I'\)r ii Uiiio his 
countiy remained the pmy of the victor; but the generosity or jroliey of Holes- 
law at length restored the ducfti throne to Ulrich, tire second son of tlu' fallen 
chief. All Germany was alarmed at the progress of the I'olish arms, hlvcu 
the emperor, Henry of Bavaria, joined the confederacy now formed to 
the pride of Boleslaw. Superior number's chostid him from Bohemia, dethroned 
Ulrich, and elevated the elder brother, tlie lawful lioir, to the vacant digtiity', 
Thekingtelurnedto espou'iCtb.e mtereslaof Uh'vcli; bu(,Uiou^U he wuh oCUav 
successful, he was as often not incleed defeated, hut constrained to (diidt' (h(‘ 
combined force of the cinpiro. Ulrich did at Icngtli obtain t)i(' throne, not 
through Boleslaw but through Henry, whose cause he stvengLbeiied ))v Ids 
adhesion. 


Ppce was frequently made during those obscure contents, and the king was 
thereby enabled to rcpicss the inclusions of Jiis cnciiii(’s on other i){Ii1n of Iuh 
frontier; but none could be of long conUmuiuce, whtsr^, on both sideH, tli(> lovi^ 
of ww was a passion scarcely equalled in intensity ('V(‘ii by aj)il)iii()ii. Iji oius 
of ms expeditions Boleslaw penetrated as far as HolsUnn, reducing lluj I,owns 
find foidresscs in his way, and filling all Germany with th(3 dt'i'jjeHt (lon.steriia- 
tiou. Hia conquests, however, were but transiently hold; if In* foniid it (‘asy 
to make them, to retain them in opposition to the unilod offorUs of ilu* 
of the empire required far more numerous armias than lie? could ruiK(\ II e fell 
pack on Siiesia to repair the disasters sustained by the avnw of hin hou MiiM'jiVH- 
law, whose talen^ were inadequate to the command of a Heimrnle fore(\ 
io recount the endles.-s alteimations of victory and failui'o iliirina Dio.so 
obscure contests would exhibit a dry rccoi-d—tlry as the nio.sl lifch^sH clij'oniclo 
ot the rimes, It must be sufficient to obsoive that what iitll?? ndvajjlnap \wjs 
gained fell to the lot of Boleslaw until the Toaco of IhuilKoii, in l[}J,s rc.^loi-cd 

peace to the lacerated empire. " ' ' ' 

Aftei the death of Vladimir the Grc.afc, who had impnidonlly dividid liis 
estates among his sons, the eldest, Sviatopolk, prince of Tvt'r, eiuh'iU'uiir iil- 

bvtK pi'nicipalities under his scoptiv, was (‘xpidlod llu- couiilry 

bj the conibiiied foicca of his enraged brothem. Tie look ivfuaii in 

and miplored the amstance of tile king. Boleslaw imuiedialely aniied uitl 

So ScoiScfo:! 


; se supenonty lie envied, and whoso presence mmihilaled 
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his authority. His treachery was discovered, and his capital nearly destroyed 
by his incoiised aJlics, who j-ctiimed home Jaden with hninense plunder. The 
Russians pursued in a foi’niulable body, and the Bug ^vas again destined to 
behold the strife of tho two armies. Again did victory shine on the banners of 
Boleslaw, who, on tins occasion, almost anniliiltitcd the assailants. Thus ended 
this first expedition j the second was not less decisive. laroslavhad reduced the 
Polish garrison left by tlie king in Kiev, had seized on that important city, 
and penetrated into the Polish provinces, which submitted at his approach. 

A third Lime was the same river to witness the same sanguinary scenes. 
As usual, after a sharp contc.st, the Russians yielded the honour of the clay 
to their able and brave antagonist, who hiiiricd forward in the career of con- 
cjUGSt; but his name now inndercd further victories iumeces.sai'y • it struck 
terror in the hearts of the Russians, who hastened to acknowleclge his su¬ 
premacy. On this occasion ho appears to have conducted himself with a 
moderation whicli does the liighest honour to his heart: he restored the pris¬ 
oners he had taken^ and, after leaving garrisons in tlie more important places, 
returned to his capital to end his days in pence. 

Towards the close of life Bolcslaw is said to have looked back on his am¬ 
bitious unclortakiugs with sorrow; they had added nothing to his prosperity, 
but had cxhaustocl his people. Ho now bc^an to regret that he had not 
devoted his time and talents and means to objects which would have securecl 
for them happiness, for himself n glory far more substantial than his brilliant 
deeds could Bestow. Perhaps, too, he began to be apprehensive of the account 
which a greater potentate than himself might exact from him. Certain 
it is that the last six years of his reign were passed in the most laborious 
efforts to repair tho evils he had occasioned—to improve alike the temporal 
am] moral condition of his people. He arlminisiered justice with impartialily. 
Deliiiquonls he punished with intlcxiblc severity; the meritorious ho honoured 
and enriched. Knowing the 111111111117 of his own judgments, ho associatocl 
with him twelve of his wisest nobles. With their aid he redressed the wrongs 
of Ills subjects, not only in his capital but in various parts of his kingdom, 
which he traversed from time to time to inquire into the way justice was 
aflminiaiered by the local magistrates. Nothing escaped his aotiviiy; it 
doslroyed oppression and insuicd triumph to innocence. 

Perhaps the severity of his labours, which allowed of no intermission by 
clay, and which wore often continued clurhig the silence of night, hastened his 
end. Having convoked an assembly at Gnesen, in which his son was nominated 
his .successor, he pre]iared for the approncliing change. 'With his dying breatli 
lie exhorted that prince to favour the deserving, by conferring on thorn tho 
distinction of wealth and honours; to love his God; to rcverence tho ministers 
of religion; to cherish virtue; to flee from plcasum; to reign by juBticc, and to 
iiisiiirc liis subjects with love rather than fear. Ho died shortly afterwards, 
in 1025, leaving behind him tlie reputation of the greatest sovereign of his 
ago; and, what is far more estimable, the universal lamentations of his subjects 
proved that he had nobly dcseivcd their affectionate appellation, Father. 
Poland had never seen such a king as the last six years of liis life exhibited; he 
was the true founder of his countiy's greatness. 

Micezyslaw 11 ascended tho throne of his father in 1026, in his thii'ty-lifth 
year—an ago when the judgment is reasonably expected to be ripened and the 
character formed. But this prince had neither; and he soon showed how 
incapable he was of governing so turbulent a people as the Polos, or of 
1 ‘opressijig his ambitious neighbours. Absorbed in elolh, or in pleasures still 
more shameful, he scarcely deigned to waste a glance on tlie serious duties of 
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royalty, and it was soon discovered that his tempommcnt fitted liiin rntlu'r 
for the luxovioi.is courts of southern Asia than for tlic iron region of Suriiiatiii. 

lavoslav, the restless duke of Kiev, ’was the first to prove to tlio world how 
Poland had suffered by a change of rulers. He rapidly reduced some forti'(‘N,soH, 
desolated the eastern provinces, and would doubtless luivc carried his huo- 
cious arms to the capital, had not tlio Poles, without a signal from tluhi Icing, 
who cpiietly watched the progmss of tlie invasion, flocked to tin; niitional 

j_.1 __tK_J ^ /I.. 


. ^ ^ ^ w/ 111 lan; 

sciousiiess of perfect impunity. Miecayslaiv, thinking that by his nppi'iininco 
in the field he had done enough for glory, led back his murmuring troops to liis 
cajiital j nor did the sacrifice of his father’s conquests draw ono sigli, (5V{^n ono 
serious thought, from the confirmed voluptuaiy, who ostooiiKid oviiry momoiit 
abstracted from his sensual enjoyments as a lamentable loss of tiiius mid - 
a loss, however, that ho was resolved to repair by more than iisuid ilovotioii 
to the only deities he woi*shippc(l. For the mead of Odin, the piirpio juico of 
Bacchus, and the delights of the Cythercan goddess he (IociikhI no [n'lUKo too 
exalted, no incense too precious. 

From this dream of sensuality he wavS at longtli ruddy nwakemod, not by 
the revolt of the Bohomians or that of the Moravians, whoso coiiutrii's his 
father had rendered, for a short time, tributaiy to Polniui; not by tlu 5 ivdiicliou 
of his strongest fortresses, nor even by the escape of whole provinces from hin 
feeble grasp, but by the menaces of his people, wlio ilisplnyod tluur martial 
lines in front of his palace, and insisted on hi.s accompanying tlicin (oorasli (Ik* 
widespread spirit of insurrection. He reluctantly nmrohod, not to Huhdiio 
hut to make an idle display of force which ho knew not how to widd. TJio 
Bohemians were too formidable to be assailed: the Moravians oiisily (‘sciUK'd 
Ills mawjlling pursuit, and suffered him to wreak Iiw vonm'iuuK)—if, indt-j'd In* 
was capable of sucii a seiitimcut—on a few misorablo villiigi's, or oii such 
straggling parties of their body ns accident thi-ew in Jiis way. As the enemv 
no lonp appeared openly, he naturally wished it to bo bVlioved tlu,t lumo 
existed, and liis cliscontcntccl troops were again led back from tlio iiialorions 
scene. He now hoped to pass his days in iiiiinoIc.stod cnjoyiiK'jit: I)u(,--v(‘\a- 
tion on vexationI--the Fomcraniaiis revoIte<I. His firsl/iinpiilse wii.s lo bent 

'.’miiiids, 

riou.sjy 

expedition he was accomiJanied by thi-co Hnngariaii nrinci’s, wJio Ii/ul .wouaht n 
lefuge in Elis domimons from the violence of an ambitious kiiisiimii Tlimiiah 
their ability, and the vn om- of the Polc.s, victory Maivd for Vim !;j| 

his faults he was not, it appears, mcapahlo of griitiludo, sIikk* Ik* coMrcrivd 
both the hand of hi.s daugliter and tlie govermueat of ronK'raniii tm |)),> 
most vahant of the three princes. Now ho liad .surelyVl * ( s, I i'rv 

the pugnacious clamours of hk oonnln Tt.o . V..f'Uiisiy 


..... i«vuju; oui nc couia .solely ask the ino.st mii 

what chance existed of again rediieiiig Uioso fiem' mboJs And /hniirdt J.lu 
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Irom society, and, surrounded by a few companions in debauchery, abandoned 
iiiniself without restraint to his favourite excesses. The consequences were 
such as might be expected. Almady enfeebled in the prime of life, tliis wretched 
voluptuary found his body incapable of sustaining the maladies produced by 
continued intempornneo, his exhausted mind still lees able to bear the heavy 
load of remorse which oppressed it. Madness ensued, which soon terminated 
in dcfttli. 

Fortunately for humanity, tlierc are few evils without some intermixture 
of good. If Mieezyslaw tlie Idle was cowardly, dissipated, and despicable, 
there were momenta when ho appeoi'cd sensible of the clutics obligatory on his 
station. To him Poland was mdebted for the distribution of the country into 
palatinates, oacli presided over by n local judge, and consequently for the more 
speedy and effectual administration of justice. He is also said to have fomided 
a new bishopric. 


TUB INTimUEGNUM; CASIMItt I 

Poland was now doomed to experience the fatal truth, that any permanent 
government, no matter how tyraimical, weak, or contemptible, is beyond all 
incasure superior to anarchy. Mieezyslaw tlie Idle left a son of an ago too 
tender to bo intrusted ^vith the reins of the monarchy, and his widow Kixa 
was accordingly declared r<^ent of the kingdom and guardian of the prince. 
But that queen was unable to control the haughtiness of chiefs who despised 
the sway of a woman, and who delosted her as a German—of all GermnDS, too, 
tlie most Imtcd, as belonging to the archducal house of Austria. She added 
to tlioiv discontent by the evident partiality she showed towards lier own 
countrymen, of whom it is said numbers flocked to share in the spoils of Poland. 
Complaints followed on the one side, witlmut I'edi’css on tlic other; tlioso wei’e 
Ruoooeded by remonstrances, then by menaces, until a confederacy was formed 
by the discontenlcd nobles, whoso ostensible object Wi\s to procure the dis¬ 
missal of foroigaevs, but wlio-se real one was to seize on the supreme authority. 
TJioy succeeded in both; all foroi^ncm were expelled the kingdom, and with 
them the regent. Whether Casimir, her son, shared her flight or immediately 
followed liar is uncertain, but Europe soon beheld both in Saxony, claiming 
the protection of their kinsman, the emperor CoJirad II. _ ^ 

The picture, drawn even by native historians, of tlio miseries sustained by 
the couirtry after the expulsion of the queen and prince, is in the highest 
degi’eo revolting. Tliero was, say they, no authority, no law, and consequently 
no obedience. Innumerable parties contended for the supreme power, and 
the strongest naturally triumplied, but not until numbers wcie exterminated. 
As there was no trilninal to which the disputants could appeal, no chief, no 
council, no house of legislature, the ^vord only could decide their pretensions. 
The triumph was brief: a combination still more powerful arose to hurl the 
fiuccctf.sful party from its blood-stained pi'c-eminonee; and this latter, m turn, 
])C'carao the victim of a new association, as guilty and as short-lived as itself. 
Then the palatines or governor of provinces assei'ted their independence of the 
self-constituted authority at Gnesen. The whole country, indeed, was cursed 
l^y (he lawless rule of potty local sovereigns, who made an cxtcriiiinating war 
oil each other, and ravaged each other's IciTitorics with as much impunity as 
greater poLontales. One Masos, who had been cup-bearer to tlie late king, 
seized by force on the country between the Vistula, the Narew, and the Bug, 
whicli he governed despotically, and which to this day is named from him, 
Masovia. 
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‘lq^nTm?ii« tn 7 & hieher in the scale, whenever opi)ortuiniv liolils (ml a 

!stt ■»”» ssJg ssW. ~iS ;cpj 

immdatioils, one that will sweep away the \J 

is noble or valuable, and leave nothing but a vast-yja-sU., wIkk- tin (.vil 

n'ls.siona of men may find a fit theatre for further coinht'l. ^ i .• , r 

Snell, we are told, was the state of Pojantl tlurmg Urn uf 

anarchy. The peasants, fromministers of JightcousjxLstiCoJierame pluiiili'H’m 

and murderers, and were infected wiUi all tlio vices of liunian iiaiinj. A: ik tl 
bands scoured the country, seizing on all that wns valuable, conmimnig t inb 
could not be carried away, violating the women, inaasiicnng old nnd , 
oriesta and bishops were slain at the altar, nuns ravished lu the dt'jUhs (i h< 
cloisters. To add to horvom which had never before, iierhiijis, becui puriilleU'd 
among Christian nations, came the scourge of foreign invasion, mid mni, ( 00 , 
in the most revolting forms. On one side Predislaw, dnke of 1 plumua, snckial 
Breslaw, Posnania, and Gnesen, consuming eyeiytliing wiili lir(* and sword; 
on another advanced the savage laroslav, wlio made a dest'rt as ho j)ns.s(‘d 
along Had not the former been recalled by preparation.^ of war agmiiHUus 
own dominions, and had not the latter thought proper to ndiirn liona' wlimi 
he had amasseii as much plunder as could be earned nwiiy, and niad(’ a.s nmiiy 
captives (to be sold as slave.s) ns his followers coxdd guard, Poland had no 
longer been a nation. Even now she was little better Ihnn a d('>(('rl, Ih'V 
cities exhibited smoking ruins, and licv fields nothing !>ul» (he furrows left by 
"tlie plough of desolation.” Comitleaa thousiirulH had hot'u mawaeivd; 
thousands more liad fled from the dc-stroying ficoue. 'Ihost' who nanalued 
had little hope that thepreseat calm would coidliiue; (he evil power was rallu'r 
exhausted than spent. But the teriific le&son had not be(*u lo.st 011 [Jiem; (hey 
now looked forward to the restoration of tlie monarchy n-s Ihi' only na'iins of 
averting foreign invasion, and the hcAvier cni'sc of anarchy y\n asNctiibly 
was convoked by the archbishop at Giie.sen. All, ex(w*pt a f(‘\v lawli'ss ehiof.s 
who hoped to perpetuate a stale of things whoio force only rvas j'c'cogiii.si’d, 
voted for a king; and, after some (IcHbcvation, an ovtjrwlahning nuijtiril.y 
decreed the recall of Prince Casimir. 


But where was the prince to be found? No one knew the place of Ium vt'l vi'ii 
A deputation waited 011 Queen Rixa, who was a(. length pcisuiuh'd (0 ri'vciil i(.. 
But hero, too, an unexpected difficulty intemuK'd; C'a.sijnir luul actually taken 
the cowl in the abbey of Climy.^ The deputies were not dismayc'd; (licy \)rt)- 
ceecled to his cloister, threw tliemsclvcs at his feet, and be.sougld. him willi 
tears to have pity on his country: “Wo oome unto thee, deareal pi'inc(', In (Ik* 
name of all the bishops, baroths, nud nobles of the Polish kingdom, siiic(‘ lliou 
alone canst restore our country and thy rigl\tfuUimlug^\” 'VUey pvayed \m\\ 
to return them good for evil, and drew so patliofcic a picture of lh(‘ woc.m of his 
native land that he acceded to their wishes. He allowed an iipi)li(;alion to lie 


P Jtcijjoljrf tho aiitlienticiLy of lUis IpRoncl."! 
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made to Benedict IX to release him from his monastic engagements, ■who, 
after exacting some concessions Trom the Polish nobles and clergy, absolved 
him from his vows. He accoi'dfaigly bade adieu to his cell, and set out to 
gratify the expectations of his subjects, by whom lie was received with the 
most enthusiastic demonstrations of joy, and justly hailed as their saviour. 

Casimir, surnamod the Restorer, proved himself worthy of the confidence 
reposed in him by his people; no higher praise can be given him than that he 
was equal to the difficulties of his situation. His first care was to repair the 
evils which had so long afflicted the country. The great he reduced to obe¬ 
dience—some by persuasion, otliem by firm but mild acts of authority; and, 
what was more difficult, he reconciled them to each other. The affection 
borne towards his person and the need which all had of him rendered his task 
not indeed easy, but certainly practicable. The submission of the nobles 
occasioned that of the people, whose interests were no less involved in the 
restoration of tranquillity and happiness. "Where there was so good a dis- 
po.sition for a basis, the supemtructurc could not fail to coriesponcl. TJie 
towns wore I’ebuilt and rcpeopled, industry began to flourish, the laws to 
resume their empire over brute force, and hope to animate those whom despair 
had driven to recklessness. 

Nor was this politic prince less successful in his foreign relations. To con¬ 
ciliate the power of laroalav, the fiercest and most formidable of his enemies, 
ho proposed an alliance to be still more closely cemented by his marriage with 
a sister of the duke. His offer was accepted, and he was also promiseci a con¬ 
siderable body of Prussian auxiliaries to assist him in reconqiieving Silesia, 
Pomerania, and the province of Masovia, which still recognised the rebel 
Maaos. 

This advontui'or gave him more trouble than could have been anticipated. 
Tlioiigli signally defeated by the king, he had yet address enough to assemble 
another army, chiefly of pagan Prussians, much more numerous than any he 
had previously commanded. Casimir was for a moment discouraged; his 
forco.s had been weakened oven by his successes, and he apprehended that, even 
should victory again declare for him, he would be left without troops to make 
head against his other enemies. At this time he is said to have looked back 
with sincere regret to the peaceful cloister he had abandoned. But this weak¬ 
ness soon gave way to thoughts more worthy of him: ho met the enemy on the 
banks of the Vistula, when a sanguinary contest afforded him an occasion of 
displaying his valour no less than his ability. He fought like the meanest 
soldier, was severely wounded, and was saved from destruction by the devotion 
of a follower. But in the cinl his arms were victorious: fifteen thousand of the 
rebels lay on the field; Masos was glad to take refuge in Prussia, by the fierce 
inhabitants of wliicli he was publicly executed as the author of their calamities. 

The rest of the reign of Casimir exhibits little to strike the attention. Bohe¬ 
mia was restrained from disquieting him, rather through the interference of 
his ally the einiieror Henry III than by his own valour. Silesia "was surren¬ 
dered to him; Prus.sia acknowledged his superiority, and paid him tribute; 
Pomerania was tranquilliscd, and Hungaiy sought his alliance. But signal 
as were these advantages, they were inferior to those which his personal char- 
aoter and influence procured for his countiy. Convinced that no state can be 
liappy, however wise the laws tliat govern it, where morality is not still more 
])oworful, he laliourcd indefatigably to purify tlie manners of Ms people, bj 
toacliing them their duties, by a more extended religious education, and by his 
own cxainplo as well as that of his friends and coimsellor.s, For the twelve 
monks whom he persuaded to leave their retirements nt Cluny, to assist him 
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in the moral reformation of his subjects^ he founded two monasloviea, ouo uoivy 
Cracow, the other on the Oder, m Sdesia. Both GHtablishm(iUts zicsiUoUt^ly 
promoted his vie;vs; instruction was more widely diffusojl, and the deeeut 
splendour of the public woisliip made on the minds of tlio rudo hihabitnnhs, 
not yet fully reclaimed from paganism, an impression wlncli could lU'Vor liavo 
been produced by mei’8 prcacliing. Before his death tins oxct^llciil. jnhu'o 
could congratulate himself that he had saved millions, and injured iio oju* 
individual; that he Iiad laid tlio foundation of a purer syalwn of inaiiners; tlmt 
he was the regenerator no less than tire restorer of his country. Ilis numiory 
is still clear to the Pol(s. 


DOLESLAW II (10f>a-1082 A.D.) 

Boleslaw II, surnamecl the Bold, w'as only sixtooii when lie n^suinod (ho 
reins of government. But lon^ before that jieiiod lie hud nxhibitod jjroofM 
of oxti'aordinai’ 3 ^ capacity, and of that generosity of scntinioiit insoi)imil)](' from 
elevalioii of rrund. Uniortunatcly, however, he wanted the more \isi‘[ul 
ciualitles of his deceased father; tlioso which lie posscssocl wore «i)lc!ncli(l indojuj, 
bub among them the sparks of an insatiable ambitiou lay coiuvMiled, which 
required only the breath of opportunity to burst forth iu IliuncK, 

That opportunity was not long wanting. A few yeans afler his n(*ei'Hsion, 
three fugitive princes airiyed at nis court, to implore bis ai(i in recovering 
their lost honours. None indeed of the three Imd any wijlhgrouiuicd olnini L(j 
sympathy, since all had forfeited the privileges of thoir ])ir(,h l>y niiH(!oinlu( 5 t 
of their own; but the “protector of unfortunate princes" was a title wi)i(;)i ]u} 
most coveted, and all were favourably roeeivod. 

The first of those, Jaromir, brother of Wratislaw, dulco of Jluhcinia, Imd 
early entered the church, allured by the prospect of the I'lpmfioiial (hruno uf 
I rague; but he soon became di^usted with a profession winch s(>t n ivslruinL 
on ms worst passions, and ambitious of tompoval distiucUons, ho M\. \w\ vloishn' 
ulunged into the dissipations of the world, but was soon eoin)Mdl(Ml l)y bi,s 
brother to reto to it. He escaped a second time, ami undunvomvd io‘ miiu 
supporters in his wild attempts to subvert the .authority t)f Wmlislaw; bij), 
|mdmg his freedom if not bis exiateiiM, pcrilW in Bolioniin, l„i Uu'mv liimw.U 
into the arms of Boleslaw. The re.sult was a war l)ctwc(‘n (ho two oountih's 

Bohemians, but (o wliidi an cud wuh at longlil 
In rpfn^p r interference of the Gemmnic princes. Jai'oinii- was pocHimdod 
^ esumehis former vocation^ and to hound hisambiUou within the iiuils (if n 
m.tre; the marnege of Wratislaw with the .sister of the Lkilish king "vm nl 
foi a time the ble.samgs of peace to tlicse martial iicniih'. 

M expcdiUon,m favour of B61a, prince of Hungury, wlio nmwt] 

d JiT r? brother Andrew, was no loss siiocics^fir'Anl"^ 

defeated, and slam m a wood, probably by his own donu'stics and IV-la was 
crowned by the eoncmermg Boleslaw. "xhis was not all. Smmn wvirs 

Sh? m ^ espouse the iiitoirsts of Cloisj'L tlit'anii of 

Belfl, who had been killed in a hut which the viohMico of a slorm had (muhkwl 

SoWn, the «,n of AiiiUow, hod lioiin Jn,'mluTirlS^ 
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contending princes. Through theh influence an assembly was held at Mofo, 
which was attended by the rival claimants; and it was at length agreed that 
Solomon should retain the title of king; that Geisa and his brothers should be 
put into possession of one-third of the country^ to be governed as a duchy; 
and that the Polish monarch should be indemnified by both for the expenses 
he had ineuwed in the expedition. The reigning king was to be crowned anew, 
and to receive the ensigns of his dignity from the hands of Geisa.^ 

But the most splendid of the warlike imdertakings of Boleslaw was his 
expeditions into Russia. His ostensible object was to espouse the cause of 
Iziaslav. “I am obliged to succour that prince,” said he, “by the blood 
which unites us, and by Uie pity so justly due to his misfortunes. Unfortunate 
princes are more to be commiserated than ordinary mortals. If calamities 
must iiGCGSsarily exist on earth, they should not be allowed to affect such as 
are exalted for the happiness of otliem.” This show of generosity, however, 
though it had its duo weiglit with him, was not the only cause of his arming, 
Tlie recovery of the possessions wliich his pi*edecessors had held in Russia and 
of the domains whicli he conceived he had a right to inherit through his mother 
and his queen (like his father, he had married a Russian princess) was the aim 
he avowed to his followci's. He accordingly marched against Ucheslav, who 
had expelled IzAaslav from Kiev; both were sons of laroslav, who had com¬ 
mitted the fatal but in that period common error of dividing his dominions 
among his children, and thereby opening the door to the most unnatural of 
contests. 

The two armies met within a few leagues of Kiev. The martial appear¬ 
ance and undaunted mien of the Poles struck teri'or into Ucheslav, who 
secretly fled from his tent. lie had not gone far before his pusillnnimity made 
linn despicable even in his own eyes; he bhished and returned. Again was 
he seized with the same panic fear; he fled with all haste towards Polotsk, 
and his army, deprived of its natural head, disbanded. Kiev was invested; 
it surrendered to the authority of Iziaslav; Polotsk followed the example, 
l3ut Ilchealav first contrived to escape. Boleslaw remained some time at Kiev, 
plunged in the dissipation to which his temperament and tlie loose morals of 
the inhabitants alike inclined him. He was not, however, wholly unmindful 
of his military fame, since he foi-sook the luxurious vices of that city for the 
subjugation of Przemyslaw, an ancient dependency of Poland, Probably he 
woula at the same tinm liavc amplified his territories by other conquests, had 
he not been summoned into Hungary to succour, as before related, the son 
of the deceased B61n, 

On the pacification of that kingdom he returned to Russia, to inflict 
vengeance on the brothers of Iziaslav, whom they had again expelled from. 
Kiev. Though he was i*esolved to restore that prince, be was no less so to 
make him tributary to Poland. He speedily subjugated the wholo of Volhi- 
nia, with the design of having a retreat in case fortune proved inconstant. 
Such precautions, however, were useless; in a decisive battle fought in the 
duchy of KieVj he almost annihilated the forces of the reigning duke Vsevolod. 
Kiev was again invested; but as it was well supplied with provisions, and 
still better defended by the inhabitants, ib long set hts power at defiance. 
Perliaps Boleslaw, w'ho was impetuous in evciything, and with whom patience 
was an unknown word, would soon have raised the siege, and proceeded to 
less tedious conquests, had not a contagiousfever suddenly broken out among 

* IJonfiniiis is uimilling to allow Boleslaw much honour in the Ilimgarinn war; lie scarcely, 
indeed, condcsccndg to iiiention him. The Poles have perhaps hero exaggerated the exploits 
and influence of their monarch. 

n. AV,— VOL. XXIV. o 
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the besieged^ and driven the gi’eater portion of them from the city. Tlio.sii -\vlio 
remainecfwere loo few to dream of dcfeiiduig it any longer; they capitulaiod, 
and admitted the victor just as the fiuy of the plagues had oxhausUul ils(;lf. 
Iziaslav was restored; and the other provinces of the dulcns given l,o his ohiUlron. 

Boleslaw might have held them by the light of coiKpicHt, but he pHifcn’cxl 
leaving friends rather tlmn enemies behind him; ]io })rofen'e(l having tluiso 
terriloi'ies tributary to him, and deiiendent on him as sovereigu piivauinuuip, 
rather than incorporating them at once with his dominions, and iln'iehy huIj- 
jecting himself and successors to the necessity of perpetually Hying U) Mum* 
protection against the inevitable struggles of the Russians for freedom. lOven 
this advantage he must either have perceived would bo transient, or li(5 must 
have had little sagacity. Ambition, however, seldom roasoii.s; and Jloloslaw, 
from his great success, might almost be jiistificcl in believing that for him 
was reserved a fortune peculiar to himself. 

The generosity with which lie behaved to the Kievans, iho affabiliiy of 


iWiJg ULlVjli. IJiO XllCtlUV.OU ou iiUUOl y JlllU'iUl’ll iUM ox* 

amplfi that, according to the statements of both Rassimuiinl PoliHh luKloj'iaijs, 
all serious business seemed suspended, and plotisurc was tlio only objoot of old 
and 3 'oung, of Pole and Muscovite. Izuuslav, from gratiludi? no Iokm than 
policy, endeavoured to make the residence of hia lioncfiudoi’ as ngivi'al)lo as 
he could. On one occasion, when dc.sirous of a visit from Doli'.slaw, he ol'foreil 
to the king as many marks of gold as the royal horw*. .slumld taki^ Hteps fi'om 
the palace of the king to that of tlic duke—a distance, wc are told, coiiHidin'- 
able enough to enrich the monarch. 

• is said to have sunk deep into ilu^ Ikmu’Ih of ]\\h huIi- 

jeets. is move reason for bdioving Uml Uw. Ui wiuc.U lu'. idnviv- 

doned lumplf after his return to Poland produced that (d'feet. I Uh oluii'aeler 
outwarcuy at least—Iiacl changed; his industry, his love of jiiHtiee, his rc'gal 
qualities, had lied. His virtuous coun.scllors W(‘ro dismissed, and notu' wine 
retained near his person but such as consented to shave Ins orgies. 'Po in¬ 
crease the general discontent, impositions, arbitrary and enormous, w(‘re Ijiid 
on an already burdened people. 

Had conduct such as this been practised by almost any other Hov(‘reigii of 
1 oland, Uie popular md^iatioii would have, been appeased only by his dt'uo- 
sition But the son of Casimir, independently of Ins foniu'r mhrit' mid of hi.s 
splendid deeds in war, required to be treated with greaU'r Indulgoiu'e Ills 
retcrimtion not Ins rum, was the prayer of hia subjects. Such was llio im¬ 
petuosity of his di35o.sitioii, and such llio cruoltiea lie had prnidisi^d Himm Jiis 

fvhnm bishop of Cracow, was Llie only imm 

Whom history mentions courageous enough to cxiioatulnio with him 'on Ids 
excesses and to urge the necessity of amendment. Mild and ev('ii alTecI ionii 1 1 ) 
as was the manner of this excellent prelate, the only effect wbie.h it liud W‘iH 
to draw on him the persecution of the king. But pors('enti(nM'o,>ld n' .U 

He retumed^^tn f of duty. 

He letuined to his exhortations; hut finding that leniency had no good knuII 

In 'IT ^ 111'’- ''Innvh held 

of nLT her thuudem: he placed an interdict on all iJio I'hmvL's 

^ ^ violent than just, ami in th(' mUtnt 

ease not hkoly to have any other effect tlmn to hartin inipiVdloiico.^^^ 
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no longer master of his fury, the king swore the destruction of the prelatcj 
whose steps he caused to be watched by his crcatur(^. Hearing one day that 
Stanislaus was to celebrate mass in a chapel situated on a hill beyond the Vis¬ 
tula, he took with him a few detm’miiied followers, and on reaching the exten¬ 
sive plain in the centre of which the hill lay he perceived from afar his des¬ 
tined victim ascending to tire chapel. He was at the doors of the sacred edi¬ 
fice before the conclusion of the office; but, eager ns was his thirst for instant 
vengeance, he forbore to inteiTupt the solemn act of worship in which Stanis¬ 
laus and tlie attendant clergy were engaged. When all was over, he ordered 
some of his guards to enter imd assassinate the prelate. They wei’e restrained, 
say the chroniclers, by the hand of heaven; for in endeavouring to strike him 
with their swords, as he calmly stood before the altar, they were miraculously 
thrown backwards on the ground. They retreated from the place, but were 
again forced to lelurn by Boleslaw. A second and a third time, we are told, 
was the miracle repeated, until the king, losing all patience, and fearless alike 
of divine and human punishment, entered the chapel himself, and with one 
blow of his ponderous weapon dashed out the brains of the churchman. If 
the miracle bo fabulous, the tragedy at least was ti‘ue. 

Neither Boleslaw of Poland nor Ilciiry of England could inurdcr an eccle¬ 
siastic with impunity; and, enemies as we must all be to the extravagant 
pretensions of the church in these ages, we can scarcely censure the power 
which was formidable enoi^h to avenge so dark a deed. Gregory VII, who 
then filled the chair of St. rcter, hurled his aimthemas against the murderer, 
whom he deposed from the royal dignity, absolving his subjects from their 
oaths of allegiance, and at the same time placing an interdict on the whole 
kingdom. Tlio proud soul of Boleslaw disdained submission to the church: 
he endeavoured to resist the execution of its mandates; but he speedily founa 
that, in an ago when the haughtiest and mo.sl powerful monarens were made 
to bend before the spiritual throne, such resistance could only seal the fate 
denounced against him. He was now regarded with horror l^y clergy and 
peoj:)lc. In daily fear of assassination by his own people, who universally 
avoided him^ he fled into Hungary, accompanied by his son Mieezyslaw, in 
the hope of mtevosting in his behalf the reigning king of that country. I3ut 
Wladislaw, the brother of Geisa, who had succeeded Solomon, though he 
pitied the fugitive, had no wish to bring down on liis own head the thunders 
of Gregory; and Boleslaw, after a short stay, was compelled to .seek another 
asylum. Ills end is wra^med in great obscurity. One account says that he 
retired to a monastery in Carinthia, to expiato his crime by pcnancc; another, 
that his senses forsook him, fmcl that in one of his deranged fits ho destroyccl 
himself; a third, that he was torn to pieces by his own dogs when hunting; 
and a fourth, that, being compelled to occupy a mean situation, ho preserved 
Iris incognito until the liour of death, when no astonished his confessor by the 
disclosure of his birth and crimes. Of these versions of the story it need 
scarcely be added that the first is the only one probable. 

Had Boleslaw known how to conquer his own passions with as much ease 
as ho conquered bis enemies,^ he would have been one of tbo greatest princes 
that ever filled a throne. ITis character differed at different periods. Before 
hi.s expedition to Russia ho was the model of sovereigns; active, vigilant, just, 
in’iideni, liberal, the father of his subjects, the pix>tcctur of the unfortunate, 
the conqueror and bestower of kingdoms. Aflei’wards his elevation of mind 
gave way to meanness, his valoiu’ to cowardice, his justice to tyranny, his 

‘ In the iiitoivnls hetween the expeditions into Bohemia and Hungary, he reduced the 
Prussians who had icvolted. 
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l)oundless generosity to a pitiful selfislinesg^ which valued uo person or (liijig 
except in so much aa its own gratification was concerned. At one time ho. 
was the pride, at another the disgrace, of human nature. 


wladislaw I, suRNAMED ’nn 3 CAunmaft OOS2-U02 a.d.) 

After the disappearance of Bolcslaw and hia aon Uic aUtc veinivuu'd alinoHl 
a year without a head; perhaps it would have remained .so inuoli loiigi'r l)ut 
for tlie incursions of two ncighbouriiiig powers, the Huanians and tlie Uunga- 
rians, the latter of whom reduced Cracoiv. In great con.s(onuitioii (,he nobh'.ci 
then raised to the throne Wladislaw, son of Casimir, and brother of ilui uufcir- 
tunate Boleslaw. 

The first act of "Wladislaw was to despatch a deputation lo Homo to pro¬ 
cure a reversal of the inlewlict. Tlie chui’chc.s were in coii8('(pi(']ie(‘ ojxuu'd 
and permission given that Poland slmukl again lie ranked among ('lirisliit/i 
nations; but the royal dignity was withheld. AVIiulislaw was allowed to irign 
as duke, but no prelate in Poland dared to anoint him king. Ji oaiinot Injt 
surprise us, in. theso times, that the chief of a great [looiili* slioiild have 
incurred the humiliation of subiniUing to the pajial protoiislonH; ])iit ikm’Iuiiw 
Wladislaw expected the return of his brother, over wJio.sc fain a daop nij'slery 
w^ believed to hang, and had no very strong wHi U> a.‘<Huuto a title whieli Im 
might hereafter be compelled to resign. Tho oxaiu])lo, liowever, was diHiis- 
trous for the country; during move than two hundi-cd ycar.s the i-egal tllli' \va .4 
disused; nor could the rulers of Poland, as dukes, eilhor rimri'SH auan'liy at 
home or command respect abroad so vigorously os had hm\ done hy the kiiiira 
their predecessors. 

But whether Boleslaw should return or not, AVlndislaw, Hiin.qible that lui 
Had a powerful party in hm interests, resolved to marry, and laapehiiiU^ Iiih 
authority in his ofr.spring. Judith, daughter of Andrew, king of Ilmmarv 
was selected as the duchc^ of Poland. As, however, in two years from her 
amvai this pnneess exhibited no sign.s of pregnancy, hoHi Wliulinlaw and his 
ciQvp wore apprehensive that she was cursed wdth l)urreniio,8s, atul no leas ho 
of the consequences whicji such a misfortune might ]m>duco. Hec.our.st- waa 

!d 
of 

piesents wp-e accordingly sent to a monfl,^tcry in Lower r-anguedoc w]i(‘re 
that samt had spent and ended his days. Her prayers weiu he.ard; fur who 
could doubt that the son which she afterwards brought forth wa.s iniraaii- 

inowiei ciid not long live lo enjoy her Iiappinoaa. 

marriage Wladislaw surprised his aubjeids by l-he. ivrnll of 
^^leczyslaw. By .some this step was imputed lo niagnaniniitv 
W others to pohey. Certain it is that the young prim-e waa vary ooDulav ill 
Hungary, and t ie duke might have i-cnsou to fo/u' for 11^01 nm ’s Jh 
mfftr t sou should the interests of the exile be espoustal by 
te 1 mceived ftricczyalawwithnuicluijipuroiiU'ordiiilily jini)' 

n torn yeais fiom lus avnval, procured Imu thehaml of Ihuloxiu a UiUsiail 
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than had ever been felt since the loss of Cashnir. That his death had been 
violent was the general impi’ession, and suspicion pointed to the duke as the 
murderer, merely because no other man was supposed to be so deeply inter¬ 
ested in his removal. Wladislaw, however, was not a man of blood; on the 
contrary, he was remarkable beyond any prince of his age for the milder 
virtues of humanity; and some better foundation than suspicion must be 
found before impartial histoiy will allow h\s memory to be stained with so 
dark a crime. 

It was the misfortune of "Wladislaw that, during the greater part of his 
reign, his dominions were exposed to the incursions of his fierce neighbours; 
and a still heavier one that he had neither the vigour nor the talents to repress 
them. The Hussians were the fimt to revolt; the conquests made by Boleslaw 
the Bold were lost with greater rapidity than they had been gained. Before 
the duke could think of i-ccoveriiig them (if such, indeed, was ever his inten¬ 
tion), the Prussians, a people more savage, though much less stupid, perhaps, 
than the ancient Muscovites, prepared to invade his dominions. With great 
reluctance he marched against them. The steady valour of his followers 
enabled him, or rather lus general. Siecicch, to triumph over the undisci¬ 
plined bravery of these pagan baroarians. But no sooner did the victors 
retire from the forests of Prussia than the natives again rose, massacred the 
garrisons which had been left in their fortresses, and joined in pursuit of the 
Poles. An obstinate and bloody battle ensued on the banks of the Neize, 
which arrested the advance of the enemy, but so weakened the invadei’s that 
tliey were compelled to return in search of fresh reinforcements. 

Having gained these (chiefly Bohemian mercenaries), they again directed 
their mai'di to the Netze, and assailed the strong fort of Naekel on the bank 
of that river; but on this occasion, wc arc told, they were seized with an un¬ 
accountable dread: they stood so much in fear of an irruption into tlieir tents 
by the wild defenders of the fort that tliey could scarcely be poisuaded to 
snatch a few moments of repose. Every bush, every tree, every rocky height 
io tlieir alaj-mcd imaginations seemed peopled witJ: the terj'iflc enemy; and 
one night, when it had covered the plain before them with these visionary 
bcing.s, they left Uioir tents to run the risk of an action. The besieged, in the 
mean time, penetrated to their tents, which they plundered and set on fire, 
and massacred all wliom the light attracted to the ])lacc. The loss of the 
Poles in this most inglorious scene was so severe that they were compelled to 
retreat. To veil their cowardice, they averred that they had been driven 
back by supernatural means; that annics of spectres had arisen to oppose 
them. Absurd as was their plea, it was generally believed; the pagans were 
thought to be in league with the powers of darkness; so that in the following 
year, when Wladislaw returned to vindicate tlic honour of his arms, not a 
few wondered at his temerity. This time ho was more successful; Prussia and 
Pomerania subniitLed, but with the intention of revolting whenever fortune 
presented them with the opportunity. 

The wavs of the duke with Bohemia were less decisive. Bretislaw, duke 
of that country, resolved to claim the rights which the emperor Henry, in a 
fit of displeasure with Wladislaw, had a few ycara before pretended to bestow 
on his father—rights involving even the possession of the Polish crown, which 
lieiiry, as lord paramount^ claimed the power of transferring—invaded Silesia, 
and wrapped everything m flames. By Uic duke's command reprisals were 
made in Moravia, a dependency of the Bohemian crown. The Pomeranians 
advanced io the assistance of Bretislaw and threw themselves into the strongest 
fortress in Silesia. They were reduced by Boleslaw, son of Wladislaw, who, 
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though only ill his tenth year, began to give indicatioiiB of his future greiilness. 
The anny indeed was commanded by Sicciech, Iho lolish goneinl, liul tliu 
glory of the exploit belonged only to Uio prince It is certain that foni this 
time^iealouay took possession of the general’s heart, and that ho did all he 
could to iniine the prince in the mind of Wladislaw, oyer lyhoiii his iiilhwiiiee 
was without a rival—an infliionce which he cxcrUjcl solely for Ins own navaii- 
tRffe and very often to the detriment of the people. lienee the disstuiHions 
wfleh began to trouble the peace of the duke—tlkscnsions, Uk), ui whu-h 
another iiicUvidual was destined to act not the least proiniiwuit i)nrli. 

Before his marriage with Uie princess Judith tlic duko hud ii luitiiral son 
named Sbigniew, whose depravity is rcpi-cscnled ns in llio highest ih'gree 
revolting and who became a dreadful scourge to the kingdom, ihe. yontn, 
indeed, owed little gratitude to a parent by whom he luid boon gro.ssly neg¬ 
lected. From a peasant’s hut, in a mean village, he had boon ami to a mon¬ 
astery in Saxony, where it was intended he should assume llu^ e{nvl. 1 >iiriiig 
hts seclusion in the cloister the tyrannical conduct of Siocioch, to whom llui 
duke abandoned the caves and the rewards of sovereignty, forcicd a coiuiiihM‘al)i(‘ 
number of Poles to expatriate themselves and seek a mori' iraiKiiiil sciil,la¬ 
ment in Bohemia. With the view of disquieting Poland, Dintinlaw pi’r.sniulcd 
these emigrants to espouse the cause of Sbigniew, whom lie dmw fi’oni llui 
monastery to procure for him the sovereignty of Silesia. The lio])(5 of cruKhiiig 
the haughty favourite, and of living in peace umkr thii sway of oiu; of their 
native princes, made tliem i-eadily join the standard of the mav diief. 

At the head of these men, Sbigniew boldly advanccfl to tlu' gait's of Brt's- 
lauj the governor of which he knew to be unfriendly to the favomile. As his 
avowed object was merely to effect the removal of an obnoxious niinislci', Iho 
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greatest enemy, by whom he was thrown into a tiroary dungt'on; but Iho 
advantage was counterbalanced by the incuv6ion.s of the Bolit'iniaiis, wlio 
ravaged Silesia, and whom the duke was too timid or too indoh'iit lo rt'prt'ss; 
and ere long the bishops procured tlie liberation of Hlugiumv, whose inlluence 
they well saw would soon annihilate that of the dcte.stod 

The youth, indeed, was more than pardoned; lie was raisoil to Iht' liighcMf, 
honours, and associated with his brother Bole-^tlaw in the coiiiinaud of im 
army wliich was despatched against those iiivotoraU} n'bels, th(\ I’omeriiulnnu. 
The two brothers, however, disputed and effected nothing, whi'ii \Vla(liHl(u\', 
alarmed at the prospect of the civil warn wliich might iiriHo aftt'v his il(>c{'n'^(', 
took the fatal resolution of announcing tlic iiitoiidod division of his .slah'S 
between Ids two sons: to Boleslaw he promised Sile.sia, tlie proviii('('H of (Iracow, 
Sendomir, and Sieradz, with the title of duke of I’ohuul; to Bbiguiow, Pome¬ 
rania, with the palatinates of Leuszysa, Gujavia, and Masoviii. Tliis 
dient, whicli he adopted in the belief that it would prevent all furlhci' {•(in¬ 
tention between the princes, l^ecame the source of the worst Ii'ouIJcn; lln' 
example, as we shall hereafter perceive, proved haul to tlui ijroHiM'rilv mid 
even threatened the existence of Poland. 


For a time, indeed, the two youtlLs woio united. Doth l)iirn(‘d for (lie 
destructlmi of Sicciech, and each hod need of the other to Hi'ciiro the common 
object. With tim troops which tliey had obtained to oppo.s(^ ii i)r('l(‘nd('(l 
myasiqn of the_Bohemians, they forced the feeble and infirm Wludi.shiw (o 
exile his favounte to a distant fortress. But even this did not satisfy I lu'in; 
they besieged the place. Wladislaw, by means of a disguist', throw himself 
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into it, resolved to share the fate of his favourite. His unnatural sons had 
the army and, what was more, the hearts of the Poles in tlieir favour; nor 
would they lay down their ai*ms until the odious minister was banished the 
country; they then submitted to ilicir imrent. 

During tlie few remaining months of this feeble duke’s life Poland was 
governed by the two princes. Its frontiers wore frequently a prey to the 
Pomeranians and Prussians; the vaJom* of Boleslaw chastised their presumption. 
As for Sbigniew, his ambition indeed was boundless and his disposition rest¬ 
less ; but his abilities were slender, and his wcalmess betrayed him into sit¬ 
uations from which ho found it hard to escape. There is reason to believe 
he was meditating the means of weakening, if not of supplanting, his brother, 
when the death of tlio aged duke suspended for a moment his criminal designs. 

Wladislaw deserved a better fate. He appeam to liavc been a Christian 
and a patriot, a mild and benevolent monarch. Tliat his weakness of mind 
rendered him the instrument of others, and his infiimity of body prevented 
him b’om long enduring the iron laboum of war, can scarcely be attributed 
to him as a fault, liowover disasti’ous both proved to his subjects. Even for 
the fatal division of his dominions between his children—fatal more as an 
example to others tlmn for the positive evil it produced in this case, though 
that evil was great—he had precedents enough, not only in the early history 
of Poland but m the neighbouring country of Russia. 


BOI/ESLAW III, SURNAMED THE WRY-MOUTIIED (■1102-1130 A.D.) 

Scarcely were the last rites paid to the deceased duko than Sbigniew 
began to show what the nation had to expect from his perversity, and from 
the imprudence which had left him any means of mischief, lie forcibly 
seized on the ducal treasures at Plock, which, however, the authority of the 
archbishop of Gnesen coinpollcd him to divide with his brother Boleslaw. 
lie hoped, too, to usurp the provinces and title of that prince, whose assassi¬ 
nation he had probably planned; and his rage may bo conceived on learning 
that Boleslaw was about to many a Ru8.sian princess, to perpetuate the 
hcrodiiaiy dignity in the legitimate branch of tlic family. Instead of attend¬ 
ing the nuptials, he proceeded into Bohemia, and at the head of some troops, 
furnished him by the diilce of that country, he invaded Silesia. But his 
followers, who neither respected nor feared him, soon abandoned him and 
returned to their homes, before Boleslaw could march to tho defence of that 
province. The latter de,spatclicd one of his generals to make reprisals in 
Moravia, and after the conclusion of his mai'riagc feasts ho himself hastened 
to huuible tho presumption of the Bohemians. But they fled before him, and 
left him nothing but the satisfaction of laying everything waste with fiio and 
sword. 

Thougli Sbigniew had thus signally failed, his disposition was too restless 
to suffer him to remain long at peace eitlicr with his country or his brother. 
In the Pomeranians, whase spirit was in many respects kindred to his own, 
ho found ready in-struments. 'I’liey armed witli the intention of retreating 
to their forests whenever a large Polish force appeared on their frontiers, 
and of emerging from their recesses on its departure. Boleslaw, liowevcr, 
took a circuitous route, and fell by siirpri.se on their town of Colberg. Tho 
place was valiantly defended, and the duke was obliged to raise the sioge. 

A second expedition was not mom decisive: the barbarians fled before 
him. Soon lie was constrained to make head a third time against not only 
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tliem and his rebellious brother, but Uie Boliomiuns, Lius cauHt; of I'xWvA 
duke he had espoused. The latter retreated; their cowardu^e aHhaiiuid Jiiiu 
since it rendered his success too easy. He nowiiumdied into VouK'riuiia and 
furiously assailed Belgard. Tho place was defended with gnuit ohatinady; (iv(ui 
women and children appeared on the walls to roll atoJic.s or pour l)oiliii|j: pilcli 
on the heads of the Poles. The duke was undaunted; with a binddor in oik' 
hand and a battle-axe in the other, ho hastened to oiu; of tlu! gate.^, paused 
over tho ditcli by means of long planks, and afisailed tluj jiondcrouN biiri'itu' 
with the fury of a demon. Boiling water, pitch, stonoa, miKsih's, fi'll on him 
in vain: he forced the door, admitted his soldiers, and with Llaun nuKh* a ter¬ 
rible slaughter of the people, sparing neither age nor sex, and doHisting only 
h'om the cai'nage when their liands were tired with tluj imiuIorouH work. 
No people in Euroixi, not even excepting the RussianH, 1ulv(5 shown IIkuiihi’Ivc's 
so vindictive in war as the Poles. The fall of this town was followed by that 
of four others no less considerable, ami by the subniiHsioii of the whole coiiutiy. 

In this expedition Bolcslaw exhibited anotlujr |)roof of his foai'lcNs iiUre- 
pidity. He had been invited to pass a few days at tlu? hoiiw? of a nobl(' in 
tlie country, to be present at the consecration of a new elimvli. Wliilst tlu’i'(? 
he set out early one morning for the chase. nccoin))ani('d by ('iglity lioi'.mi. Ih* 
was .suddenly enveloped by three thousand PonioranianH. Jii? ti'ampiilly divw 
liis sabre, and, followed by his heroic littlo ))an(l, spoodily fought his w.uy 
through the dense mass which cncoinj)a8sed him. Thia was not all: tlindaiil- 
inp; to fleoj he turned round on the enemy and again i)nsH('il tliioiigh llaun, 
His followers were now raluccd to five; yet h(? wa.s foolhardy ('iioiigli to 
plunge a third time into the middle of lire Pomoranintw. 'I’hiH I iiiu', luiwovi'r, 
he was well-nigh paying dear for his temerity: Iiis horw? was Icilk’d; ho fought 
on foot, and was on the point of falling, wlicn one of hi.4 ofIic('j's arrlvcMl wi(li 
thirty horse, and extricated him from his desperate situntion. Is iIiIh liiHlory, 
or romance? 


Sbigiiiew, disconcerted at the success of his IiroUuu’, now siiod for pardon 
through the dulce of Kiev, fatlicr-in-law of Bolcslaw. lie rutullly pvutuuvd it 
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oil engaging to have no other intcresls, no other frieiidH or uiKunieH Ihiui (hose 
of his brother. Yet at this very moment he was in league with (lit' Hnlu'iniaiiH 
to harass the frontieis of Poland. He had scarcely loaclied liis own (('ri ilorie.H 
when, on Boleslaw’s requesting the aid of liia Iroop-s, ho ivfiisod il, wilh 
expressions of insiilt and defiance; he knew that Ijotli Ihjlu'iniji and I’onit'rania 
were arming in his cause. The patience of Bohvslaw wuh worn onir. With a 
considerable body of auxiliaries from Hungary rind Kiev lu> inviuh'd (ho (oi-- 
ritorics ot liis brother, whose strongest places he reduced with nipidily: all 
were ready to forsake the iron yoke of a capricioim, sanguiimry, and covvai’dly 
tpant Sbigniew implored the protection of Uio Iiishop of (Iracow, and by 
the influence of that prelate obtained pence, but with tho siicrihct' of nil his 
possessions except Masoyia.^ Ho was too restless, liowoviw, (,o ivinain long 
quiet, so iliat, m the following year an aascmlily of nobh's wa.s c.onvokcd In 
n f^i Olathe best means of dealing with one who violalcd IJio most .sol¬ 
emn oaths with impunity. It .was msolved that ho should ho doiirivi'd of 
Masovia, and forever banished from Poland. | um u oi 

At this time Boleslaw was engaged in a serious war not only with (ho 

f Idcc Uio enemy, having occiiHioii (<) ivcruh, 

113 forces, he abandoned the field. Hearing tliat the town of Wolliii in (hjino- 
rania had revolted, he marched to reduce it. He M ii lost^ ^ 

when he was suddenly assailed in his rear by a troop of the ualivia, wiidm he 
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soon put to flight, several prisoners remaining in his hands. One of tiiese 
refused to raise the visor of his helmet; it was forcibly unlaced, and then was 
discovei’ed Sbigniewl A council of wai' was assembled, and the traitor was 
condemned to death; but he was merely driven from the country by Bolcslaw, 
who warned him, however, that his next delinquency—nay, Iiis next appear¬ 
ance in Poland—should be visited witlr the last punishment. But Gnievomir, 
one of the most powerful Pomeiunian chiefs, who had some time before em¬ 
braced Christianity, had sworn fealty to Boleslaw, and had now both abjuied 
his new religion and joined the party of Sbigniew, was nob so fortunate as that 
oiUlaiv; he was hown to pieces in pi'escnco of the Polish army—a baibarous 
act, but one which had for a time a salutary effect on the fierce pagnns. 

In the war which followed with the imperialbts, who were always ready 
to harass a power ^vhich refused to acknowledge the supremacy of the empire, 
which they haled and dreaded at the same time, nothing is more deserving 
of remembrance than the heroic defence made by the city of Glogau against 
the power of Henry. The women and children shared in the toils and the 
glory of the men. The emperor was often diivon fi'om the -avails, liis worlcs 
demolished, the breaches repaired; but he as often returned, and vowed he 
would never leave the place until it fell into his power. At length both sides 
agreed to a suspension of hostiUtics, on the condition that if Bolcslaw did not 
rflieve the place within five days it should be surrendered to Henry, to whom 
hostages were delivered. 

The Polish duke was not far distant; but he was waiting for the arrival of 
his reinforcements from Russia and Hungary, without whose aid he durst not 
attack the combined force of the empire; he exhorted the inhabitants Lo hold 
out flt the oxpiratloii of the period limited, assuring them that he would han^ 
thorn if they surrendored. The time expired; the citizens refused to fulfil 
their engagements The indignant Henry moved Ins legions to the walls, 
placing m front the hostages lie held. Not even the sentiments of nature 
affected them so powerfully as tlicir hatred of the German yoke and their appre¬ 
hensions of Boleslaw; Uicy threw their missiles, behold with indifferonco the 
deaths oS theiv chhdven tvanslixed by U\ew own Imda, mid again breed the 
imperialists to rotii'e from the walls. Bolcslaw now ai^proached; lie enclosed 
the Germans between himself and the ramparts, and lield them as much be¬ 
sieged in the plain os wore his subjects in the city. For several succeeding days 
his cavalry harassed them in their iutrcnchmcnls, but no general engagement 
took place. 

Irritated at the delay, he hud then recourse to a diabolical expedient: he 
procured the assassination of the Bohemian chief for whose cause Henry had 
aiuncd, and in the very tout of that emperor. Tho Bohemians, as he Jjad fore¬ 
seen, now insisted on returning to their homes. Homy, weakened by their 
desertion, slowly retreated; the Poles pursued until botli armies nnlved on the 
vast plain before Breslau, where the emperor risked a battle. It was stoutly 
contested; but in the end the Gcimans gave way, and the Poles committed a 
horriljle carnage on such as were unable to flee. Peace was soon after made 
between the emperor and duke; the latter, who was a widower, receiving the 
hand of Adelaide, and his son Wladislaw that of Christina (or Agnes), the one 
sister, the other daughter, of Hcniy. 

During the following four years Bol<alaw wag perpetually engaged in war, 
either with the Bohemians or the Pomeranians, or, as was more frequently 
the case, with botli at tho same time, Ilis own ambition was as often the cause 
of those wars as the restlessness of the enemy. He appears, indeed, to have 
been so far elated with his successes as to adopt a haugnty, domineering tone 
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his exiled brothei'j who nevei' ceased cither to importune ior hiH rotiiru or to 

plot against his peace. ^ i- ii i 

Sbigniew made a triumphal entry into Poland—^tlic vtiry rev('rso of oiui that 
became a pardoned criminal. Evciy man who coaHidorod hiH ungraU'fid 
character, his insolence, liis incorrigible depravity, and the u'lwwldo dirt[>OHitvmi 
of the duke, foresaw the fatal tcnninatioii of his career. In a few miort luoutliM 
Boleslaw yielded to the incessant aa'giiments of his courtiors, and Sbigniew was 

During the succeeding years of Ins life Boleslaw emleavoured to .slide his 
invHP >^v auoh wnrkfl flfl hfi boned would nromtialc the favour of heaven. 


haps^ so much through the preaching o£ his cccloHittsliicH, ('si)('(iuilly of ()(Lo, 
bishop of Bamberg, as through the sums which lie cxpoiuhnl m dlHposing tho 
minds of the rude bub avaricious chiefs to tho doctrine.s of ('hriHiianity. Many 
towns publicly embraced the now religion. ^ For a time vStetIhi stood out; but 
the golden argument, or at least the promise of an oxem[)iion b’oni imposlH, 
brought about its conversion. Idols were in most pUvce.s doiuoliHlual, cluu’e.lH'H 
erected, priests ordained, and bishops consecrated. 

Still the voice of inward conscience spoke out too loud to bn .411011(5(^1, and (hu 
unhappy duke had recourse to the usual expedient of t)u5 tiinoH. ilo built 
churches and monasteries, fasted, subjoclecl 111111.4011 to I'igorouH acts of 
penance, and visited, in the garb and with the staff of o. pilgiim, (ho shriiioH 
of several saints. Not only did ho thus honour the rolicH of St. Adidbt'rt a(. 
Onesen, and the tomb ol St Stephen of Ilungaiy, but it is said iio voidurod 
on a long and painful pilgrimage to the shrine of ol. (Whn in bangiUHloo., Ihe 
efficacy of whose iniorocssion had been so signally cxpiirienc.od by his iiiollu'r. 
On hia way he relaxed not from the severe austeviU(*H ho had imposod; with 
naked feet he daily stood in the cliurche.s, joining with tho utmost 
in the canonical hours, in the penitential psalms, and all otlaji’ ollhii's of dov(j- 
tion; at every chapel or oratory he turned aside to njpoiit his priiytM'M or oflVr 
gifts; he relieved all the poor he approached, and washMl Inm.si']!''willi vigils. 
On reaching the end of his journey he practised still givaLer auKlevilU's; during 
fifteen successive days he lay prostrate before tho tomli of St. (ril(\4. Such, 
indeed, was his a^tinence, his contrition, his hinnility, that the monks wt'i’o 
as edified by his visit as he himself. He roturned safely to his country, lighl'- 
ened, in his own mind at least, of no small burden of liis guiKr, and purifli'd 
completely in the eyes of his subjects. If his rcfovnmUoii wuh in wanci vcHpccln 
mistaken, it was certainly sincere, and charity may hope nvailing. 

But a mortification more bitter than any which i‘eligiou.s pcntincti could 
inflict awaited him. Until within four years of his death his lU'ins w(M‘c almost 
mvariably successful. He had lepcatedly disconifilctl tlio. Boii('inimi.s nml 
Pomeranians; he had humbled the pride of cinperQi\s; had twice (lictaUs I laws 
to Hiingaiy, and gained signal triumphs over tlic Itussians.^ It was now Ids 
turn to meet with a reverse of fortune. lie was surprised and (lof('iil(‘(l on (ho 
banks of the Dniester by a vastly superior force of ITungurians imd lUis-sians: 

‘ The old Polish iiistorics lead Boloslnw into Donnimk. TIiIh i» a Talilo arlsinic iiioliiil)lv 
in betwcen Win mid Nicholas, Ihc nsuvpor of that iSliindoiii, 

ot the bE ® ® ^ ^ subduing tlio wild inhabitanlH on llu) soutlH-in coiwb 
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the Polish historians throw the blame on the palatine of Cracow, who retired 
from the field in the heat of the action. After a precipitate retreat, Boleslaw 
deliberated wlmt vengeance sliould be inflicted on a man through whose cow¬ 
ardice his arms had been thus fatally dishonoured. His first impulse was to 
execute the recreant; but vengeance gave way to a disdainful pity. The 
palatine was left witdi life and liberty; but the reception of a hare-skin, a 
spindle, and distaff, from the hands of the duke, was an insult too intolerable 
to l;)e borne, and he hanged himself. 

One of the last acts of Boleslaw was to redeem as many of the prisoners 
made on this occasion as could be mustered. The blow fell heavily on his 
heart. The victor in forty-seven battles, the bravest prince of the age, could 
not review his disgrace at an age when his bodily strength Imd departed, and 
when no one was to l:)e found on whom he could devolve the task of repair¬ 
ing it. After a year’s indisposition—more of the mind than of the body—in 
which lie followed the fatal precedent of his father, by dividing his dominions 
among his sons, death put a period to his temporal sufferings. With him was 
buried the glory of Poland until the restoration of the monarchy. His 
character must be sufficiently Icnown from liis actiojis. 


AIIISTOCRATIC IttJLEns (1139-1295 A.D.) 

Tho period from the death of Boleslaw the Wry-mouthed to the restoration 
of the monarchy is one of little interest; it exhibits nothing but the lamentable 
dissensions of the rival princes, and the progressive decay of a once pov^erful 
kingdom. By tlie will of the late duke, Poland was thus divided among his 
sons; 

The provinces of Cracow, Leuszysa, Sieradz, Silesia, and Pomerania fell 
to the eldest, Wladislaw, who, to preserve something like the unity of power, 
was also invested with supreme authority over the rest. Those of Masovia, 
Cujavia, with the territories of Dobrezyn and Kulm, were assigned to tho 
second brother, Boleslaw. Those of Gneseii, Posen, and Halitz were subjected 
to Mieezyslaw, the third brother. Those of Lublin and Sandomir were loft 
to Henry, the fourth in order of birth. Tliere remained a fifth and youngest 
son, Cashnir, to whom nothing was bequeathed. When the late duke was 
asked the reason why this best beloved of his children was thus neglected, he 
is said to have replied by a homely proverb: “The foni'-wheeled chariot must 
have a driver”—a reply prophetic of the future superiority of one whose 
talents were already beginning to open with rcmai'kable promise. It is more 
probal^le that his tender yearn .alone were the cause of his present exclusion; 
and that, us ilie proviiices before enumcj’ated wei'c intended to be held nob as 
hereditary, but as movable fiefs, reversible to the eldest son, as lord paramount, 
on the death of the possessors, he was secure of one in case such an event should 
happen during his life. 

The fatal effects of this division wore aoon apparent. 7'1 ig younger princes 
were willing, indeed, to consider their elder brother as superior lord; but lliey 
disdained to yield him other than a feudal obedience, and denied his authority 
in their respective appanages. In an assembly at Kruswick, however, they 
were constrained not only to own themselves liis vassals but to recognise bis 
sovereignty, and leave to his solo decision tho important questions of peace 
and war. 

But such discordant materials could not be made to combine in one harmo¬ 
nious frame of government. Wladislaw natui*ally considered every appear- 
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ance of authority inclependenfc of his will as affecting his lights of piiuio- 
scniture. His discontciib was poweifiiUy fomented by the arts of liis (loruiaii 
consort, who incessantly urged him to unite under his scoptro ilio (lisscjvon'd 
portions of the monarchy. Her address prevailed, lo veil his ainlntiou 
under the cloak of justice and policy, he convoked an assomhly of his nolile.s 
at Cracow. To them he exposerl, with greater truth thnu oJoc/iionco, iJm evils 
which had been occasioned in former periods of the nntioivttl history froiu t!i<i 
division of the sovereign power, and he urged the restoration of its union ns 
the only measure capable of saving the countiy either from domestic tn'iison 
or from foreign aggression. But they were not convinced by tlio m-gun\onls 
of one whose ambition they justly deemed superior to his patriotisiii; those 
arguments, indeed, they could not answer, but they inocl('.sily lU'getl the 
sanctity of his late fatlior's will, and the obligation under which ho lay of 
observing its provisions. 

Disappointed in this quarter, he had recourse to more deewivo nieasiiri'H. 
He first exacted a heavy contribution from each of the princes. ^ His (lenuuid 
excited their astonishment, but they offered no rostsbance to it. With (lie 
money thus summarily acquired he not only raised troop.s, but liireil Ibis- 
sian auxiliaries to aid him in hi.s design of expelling his broLliri'n from tlu'ir 
appanages. Their territories were soon entered, and, as no dofoiKMi liad Ixu'ii 
organised, were soon reduced; and these unfortunate victims of fi'iiii'nial 
violence ned to Posnania^ the only place which slili held for Iloni'j^. In vain 
did they appeal to his justice no less than hi.s affection, in vam did liny 
endeavour to bend the heart of the hauglity Agnes, wliom they well know to 
be the chief author of their woes. A deaf ear was offered to their HUpplica- 
tions, and they wore even given to understand that their bmiishiuout from 
the coiintrv would follow their expulsion from their possessionH. 

This arbitrary violence made a deep impression on liio Poies. Tlio arcli- 
bishop of Gneseti espoused the cause of the deprived princes. UH;',(‘))or, pala¬ 
tine of Saudomir, raised troops in tlicir behalf. The views of both wi'i'o aided 
far beyond their expectation by a tramc incident. Count Ikdt'V, a nobleman 
of great riches and influence, who had been the confldontinl friend of Dolesliiw 
the Wiy-mouthed, and who lived in the court of Wladislaw, invoigliod holh in 
public and private against tlie measures of the duke. But ns his opposition 
was confined to speaking, it did not wholly destroy his favour with (-lie lalba*, 
One day, both being engaged in hunting, they aliglitod to lake ndri'shmoiil,, 
As they afterwards reclined on the hard, cold ground (it was (ho wintis' si'ason), 
Wladislaw observed: "We are not so comfortably situaiecl hero, IVler as (liy 
wife now is, on a bed of down with her fat abbot Skrezopiski! ” " No," ivpliei I 
the other; “nor as yours in the arms of your page Dobieszl ” Whnlln'r I'lllmr 
intended more than as a jest is doubtful, but tho count paid dear foi’ liis fivi'- 
doiii._ The iiiecnsed Agn&s, to whom the duko communicated tho nparli'e 
contrived to vindicate herself in his eyes; but she vowed the destruelion of 
the count. She had him seized at an entertainment, thrown into inison 
anil deprived Ijoth of his tongue and eyes. ' 

1 indignation now biu-st forth in every rliroction. llszolior 

aereatccl tlie Itussian auxiliaries; the Pomeranians pnuml their wild lionioH 
into Ureat 1 oland; the pope excommunicated the princess, lioeaii.so tlivoiiLdi 
her he was disappointed of the aids he solicited against tho iiifahdH; and tiu' 
K hurled at the head of the duko by the nrchlii.riiop of 

defeated, and forced to take refuge in Ci’acow. Thither ho was inu’Kued by his 
indignant subjects, who would probably have sci'ved him as ho had done (Joimt 
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Peter, had he not precipitately abandoned botli sceptre and consort and fled 
into Germany to implore the aid of his brother-in-law, the emperor Conrad. 
Cracow fell; Agnes became Uie captive of the princes whose ruin she had all 
but effected. Her mean supplications moved their contempt as much as 
her ambition and cruelty had provoked their hatred. She was, however, 
respectfully conducted over the frontier of the duchy, find told to rejoin her 
kindred. 

By the princes and nobles, Boleslaw. the eldest of the remaining brothers, 
was unanimously elected to the vacant clignity. The new duke had need of all 
his talents and courage—-and he possessed both in no ordinary degree—to 
meet the difficulties of his situation. By confirming his brothers in their 
respective appanages, and even increasing tlioir territories, he effectually 
gained their support; but ho had to defend his rights against the whole force 
of the empire, which espoused the cause of the exiles. In a pcr.sonal interview, 
indcGd, he diisarmcd the hostility of Conrad, who was too honest to oppose a 
man whose concliict he could not fail to approve; hut Frederick Barbarossa, 
the succo.ssor of that emperor, was loss scrupulous, or more ambitious. A 
resolution of tho diet having summoned the Polish duko to surrender his throne 
to Wlafli.slaw, or acknowledge his country trilnitary to tho empire, he prepared 
to defend liis own dignity and the national indopcndoncc. 

Aided by his brothers, w]io.so privileges he had so religiously respected, 
and by his subjects, whose welfare lie had constantly endeavoured to promote, 
he feared not tho result, though an overwhelming force of imperialists and 
Bohemians rapidly approached Silesia. Had he ventured, however, to measure 
arms witli tho formidable Barbarossa, neither the valour of liis troojis nor the 
goodness of his cause would have availed him much; but by liovoring about 
the flanlca of tlio enemy, by harassing them with repeated skirmislios, and, 
above all, by laying waste tho country through which they marched, ho con- 
strainod tlieiii to sue for peace. Tho conditions were that "Wladislaw should 
have Silesia, and that Barbarossa should be furnished with throe hundred 
Polish lances in hia approaching expedition into Italy. The former died before 
hn could lake i)os.so.ssion of the province; but lbvon/?h the inlerfcrence of the 
latter it was divided among his tlireo sons, who held it as a lief of Poland, and 
tlid homage for it to Duke Bolaslaw.* 

The subsociuciii oxi)loits of Boleslaw were loss successful. In one ox- 
pcHliiion, indeed, he reduced the Pruasiaius, who, not content with revolting 
over since the death of Boleslaw the Wry-inoutlied, had abolislied Christianity 
and returned to their ancient idolatry; but, in a.second, his troops wore drawn 
into a mar.sliy country, were there surprised, and almost annihilated. This 
was a severe blow to Poland; among tho number of the slain was Henry, the 
cluko’s brother, whose provinces of Saiuloniir and Lublin now became the 
aiipanagn of Casimir. 

To add to tho general consternation, tho sons of Wladislnw dcmanrled tho 
iiihoriianco of their father; the whole nation, indeed, began to despise a ruler 
wh{) had suffered himself to bo .so signally defeated by tho barbarians. By 
a jiowerful faction of noblas Casimir was invited to wrest tho sceptre from the 
luvnd.s which liekl it. Fortunately for Bolaslaw his brother had the virtue to 

^ From tho laLlor of Uiaso ('omlitionH, nntl llio concurrent Iwtimony of the Gcrnmn hiatorieg, 
it is not certain Llmt Poland was altofjotlior so iiidcjicnclcnt of the ompiro tia tho national 
writers protiuKl. It Is certain that tho forinei* uimiiunousiy toim tho country as tributary 
as Bohemia itself, ServU ct ima (Poloma) sicul lioSmia, sub tnbuto imperaloriw inajcstalis, 
arc llio words oI ITolmold, who wrote in the time of Uarbnrossn. Anotlior anthnriby adds 
that Boleslaw, bofoio ho could obtain jiciicc, wna ob]icc<l to approach the emperor with naked 
foot and a sword liclcl over liis head. This la incrcdiblo. 
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reject with indignation the alluring offer; and he himtself, with his chiivaohn- 
istic addresSj succeeded in pacifying (Jie Silesian princes.^ Ilis rovorsoSj liow- 
ftifnv mirl flia liffl/i ^nnwdpvftt.iftn Rlinwn him hv his siihlOfils. sanlc /Inf'ii iiiiM 


Cliicmes 01 iViaisoviu ana uujavui; uut, in uumuriiiiuy wiui im; dxuit 
menfc^ the government of Poland devolved on Mioczysla^v (1174). 

This princo, from his outward gravity and his affectation of pi'Lid('U('o, luul 
been siirimmed the Old; and the nation, on his accession, believed it IiikI n'nsoji 
to hope a wise and happy administration. But appearances are ])roverl)i{illy 
deceitful, and gravity more so than any other, itc had senreoly si’iy.wl ihi' 
reins of government befom his natural character, which it had been liis poli(!y 
to cover, unfolded itself to the universal dismay of his ])t;oj)lo, Ilis (U'lK'lty, 
his avarice, his distrust, his tyranny made him the object alike of ilieir fear 
and hatred. They were beset with spies; were dragged before hi.M inexi)riil)l(’ 
tribunal for fancied offences; were opjM-csscd by unlionrd-of iinj)t)HlH, wliicJi 
were collected with nnspi^hig vigour; and were sul>jo(dcd to Hiingui\u\vy hwa 
emanating from his caprice alone. Confiscation, inipnKoimu’nt, and'doalh 
were the matrumeuts of his government. 

_ The people groaned; the nobles, whoso privilogc.s liail inoi'oascfl inv(*i‘K(’|y 
with the declino of the monarchy, and whoso pride made tliciii impntient (if 
a superior, openly murmurcd; the clergy cxceratod one whoso oxaidioiin 
weighed even on. them. At Icngtli the archbishop of Cracow, uflci' vainly 
endeavouring to effect his reformation, and cnijiloying, liko Iho iirojihot of 
old, a striKin^ parable to convict him of his injustice from liiw own lips 
jomed a conspiracy formed against him. Cracow was iho first to throw (jj 
Its allegiance- the example followed by iho greater part of tho kingdom, 
and with siich rapidity that bofoi-e ho could dremn of dofimding lus rigiiLs 
his brother Casimir was proclaimed duke of rolnnd (U78 


iVAnOiVAC, PflOGfiPSS; F^KTIKCTION OF TilE DYtTAhW OF TIW J'rAftfK 

'■’fothor of Bolesimv IV. It wi.h not mill,ilion 
that 1 ctecl him to take poss^ion of the tlirono from wliioh Mioiwlmv w,m 
e reted, foi, on tlie coiitrary, ho even rcquo.sUid to ho nllowwl lo i/«um il, |o 

. He was engaged in various wars will the Kiaasimw Uioudi mi of si./ll 
made ^ ^ ^ ^vliich his nwont had 

her favourite in me,’ /ftei- it 
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returned the nobleman his money, and declared that ho alone -was faulty, 
as he encouraged, by his example, a pernicious practice that might terminate 
ill tlie I'uin of hundreds of the jjeople.” 

This prince was indeed a father to his subject: he viewed the oppression 
of the nobles over the serfs with an eye of sorrow; and though it was not 
in his power to change the constitution of Polish society by emancipating 
them and making them perfectly independent, what he could do, he did, 
ill protecting them by strict laws from wanton cruelty. He has left behind 
liiin the character of the most amiable monarch that ever swayed the Polish 
sceptre. He had faults, but they wci'c almost lost in the number of bis noble 
qualities and his virtues. He was a lover of peace, and the friend of the 
people. 

I-Iis manners were of the most conciliating kind, 

And e’en luB fallings loan’d to virtue’s aide. 

ITis clemency was not the result of fear, nor his l)ouniy the osientaiion of 
pride. Like Aristides, he never .swerved from duty and equity, and, unlike 
him, ho Lompered riglit with mercy; he has therefore oven one claim, more 
than the Athenian to that rare and enviable appellation which his subjects 
bestowed on him—the Just. 

After several succi'eding reigns in which nothing occurred worthy to be 
Tomemborod, wo find Wladislaw * III on the throne in 1306. He had been 
deposed, l)ut after five years he was reinstated in his authority. Tlie regal 
title had l:)ocn revived hy^ one of the preceding princes in the year 1296. 
but the Polos wero determined not to bestow it on Wladislaw until ho haa 
rendered himself deserving of it by reforming his mind and cliaracter as a 
prince. 

The first opportunity h(5 had of meriting well of his country was in its 
defence against now oncmicR and iuvfulcrs—^no less than the Teutonic knights. 
This military order had obtained a settlement in Prussia, and wero conLinually 
infesting tfic nortiicrn frontier. The Germans who accompanied Frederick 
Baibavossa, emperor of Germany, to the crusades in J188, being loft by his 
death without a commander, w<5rc at length formed by Henry, king of Jeru- 
salom, into a religious and martial order, called the knights of St. George. Hiis 
lillo was afterwards changed to knights of St. Mary. They wero required 
to be of noble parentage, to defend the Christian religion, and promulgate 
it to the utmost extent oi their power. In the year 1191 Pope Cclestinc III 
granted them a bull nddvossed to them under the title of the Teutonic knights 
of the Hospital of St. Mary tho Virgin. In the beginning of the thirteenth 
rentiiry Kulm, in Prussia, wn.s allotted to them, under tlio condition that 
they should turn Lhoir arms only against their pagan neighbours. This in¬ 
junction, ho-wever, was soon set at naught; after conquering all Polish Prussia 
(as it is now called) and building Marionburg, they invaded the Polish terri¬ 
tory, and ovcrr.an the greater part of Pomcrauha. 

Wladislaw, ^vhen they had been denounced by tho pojDe as out of tho pale 
and protection of the cliurc.h, soon checked their inroads. After several 
battles, in which tho Poles were always superior, a great and last effort was 
made, but still fortune declared against the Teutonic knights; for, according 
to the Polish historians, four thoasand of them were left dead on the field, 
besides thirty thousand auxiliaries, either slain or taken captive. Wladislaw 
had it now in his power to exterminate the order; but, at the sacrifice of 


’ Surnameil Lokotiek on account of his rlimimitivo staturo, meaning but an ell in height. 
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policy, he contented himself wiUi taking possession of his owii Lerriiory, and 
binding them down by a treaty. 

Having thus fought the battles of his country, he roUirncd, to obtain th(^ 
crown which his subjects could no longci* refuse. However, to give tlu^ core- 
inoiiy the sanction of religion, Wladislaw sent an aiubassailoi' to Ronu^, to 
persuade the pope, more perhaps by a liberal sum of money Lhiin words, to 
ratify it with his authority. Tins confirmation being ol)tained, ilio eereinony 
of coronation ^vas performed -willi great pomp in the cathedral at Oracow. 
Death, however, shortly ti’ansfeiTed the diaxlcm from liis head to that (d 
his son, Oasimir, m the year 1333, to whom he gave these instrnctionH on his 
death-bed: ''If you have any i-egard for your honour oi' your n5])iitaLion, 
take care to yield nothing lo the knighla of the Teutonic ovilm’ and tlui mar¬ 
quis of Brandenburg. Resolve to bury yourself under the ruiiiH of your 
throne rather than, abandon to them the portion of your heritage wliieh tlu'-y 
possess, and for which you ai'c responsible to your people and your cinldn'n. 
Do not leave your siiccessoi-s such an examnlc of cowardicii. which would be 


dom where pity opened an asylum for them, for they ivro stained with thu 
blackest ingratitude.”® 


CA3IMIR (III) THE GREAT (13:W-J.170 A.D.) 

Notwithstanding the dymg_ injunctions of his fathoi’, Onsimir made no 
attempts to expel the Teutonic laiighUs from his dominionH. i'lio ivanoii 
doubtless was his inability to cany on the war with any pinspeoi of siu’cess 
His situation was not without its difficultic.9: theBolicmiaii king still UH/Mred 
to the Polish throne; two of his own palatines wore in ilio iaUu'osls of (hat 
monarch; and the internal state of the kingdom, the nullity of the laws Ihe 
msecunty of property and persons, wore evils which loudly cal'hul for iTiiiiratiou. 
ieace with these enterprising monks Avas indispen.snbln to Llio ivforiiiH ho 


and successors Kuhn, Miclmlow, and Pomomuin. The ch'igy, ih(« bnrons 
ho equestrian oMei-long refusedto sanction so uiiexpoeUMl a conoiwlon; but 
the argumonts of the king convinced them iimt no IioIUm’ Irn'ins eoiild lie OJ'o- 
curedj and they reluctantly concurred. 


..JO i II ^ I-v/iiivujr vuauui»U’l.l SOniK'JS. WJlO JJJlJlJ- 

deied alike travellers and peafiaiitiy, and long delied punishuuMit Many of 
them were doubtless protected by certain nobles, avIioro iutcresl’s in K'Uini 
they rfoijs y espoused. They ivcro now pursued lo fS dm 


of his I 
custom 


(lolieacy. 
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Nov were the judges who admhiistered them a less evil; their sentences were 
not according to equity^ but capricious or venal; corruption had seized on all, 
from the princely palatme to the lowest link in the judicial chain. To frame 
a body of laws uniform in their character and of universal application, he 
convoked nt Wisliza a diet of bishops, palatines, castellans, and other magis¬ 
trates, and, in concert with tlie best informed of these, he digested a code 
which was thenceforth to be received as obligatory and perpetual. It was 
coinpi'ised in two books, one for Little, the other for Great Poland. Their 
provisions were on the whole as good as could be expected in an age when 
feudality reigned undisputed, and when 
civil rights were little understood. They 
secured to the peasant, no less than to the 
noble, the possession and the rights of 
property, and subjected both, in an equal 
manneij to the same penalties and tribu¬ 
nals. In other respects the distinction 
between the two orders was strongly 
marked. Hitherto the peasants had been 
adscHpii glehce, slavo.s to their masters, who 
had power of life and deatli over them, 
and were not allowed to change owners. 

Serfdom was now abolished; every serf 
employed in cultivating the ground, or in 
colonisation, was declared entitled to the 
privileges of the peasant; but the peasants 
were still chained by a personal, though 
not a territorial, dependence. Of this order 
there wore two descriptions; those who, as 
serfs previously, could do nothing without 
their master’s permission; and those who, 
as born free or made so, could offer theix* 
industry to whatever master they pleased. 

Yet oven one of the latter class—free as 
he would bo thought—who, by Ills agree¬ 
ment with his feudal superior, could 
migrate to another estate wdtli or without 
that superior’s permission, was affected by 
the system. If he sued another at the law, 
and sentence was pronounced in his favour, 
his lord shared the compensation awarded. 

The murderer of a peasant paid ten marks; 
five went to the lord, the other five to the family of the deceased. The reason 
of these regulations, apparently so arbitrary, was, that as the time of the 
IDCasant, so long os he remained on his lord's estate, belonged to that lord, so 
any injury inflicted on him which interfered with his laboui’, or diminished in 
any way the profits of his industry, must be felt by the other; by his death lie 
left his family chargeable to the owner of the estate; the lord then, as he 
participated in the injuiy, had a claim to shai’c also the compensation. The 
peasants not free—those who could not migrate as they pleased, and whose 
families were subject to the same dependence—^were yet entitled to a share of 
the profits arising from their industry, and with these were qualified to pur¬ 
chase their freedom. On their decease their effects devolved, not as hereto¬ 
fore to their lords, but to their airviving kindred. If ill-treated themselves, 
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or if their wives and daughters were persecuted by tiieir iiuiHUn-s. iJiey could 
remove as free peasants to another estate; the freed peasant could ovoii aspire 
to the dignity of a noble. Money, or long service }ii the martial rotimie of the 
great barons, or success in war, or i-oyal favour, could procure Unit clisLinetion. 
The importance of the several orders was carefully graduated by tln^ (^ode 
under consideration. Tho murder of a free pcaHaiit was rediicmed l)y ten 
marks; of a peasant recently ennobled, or, in more correct language, rec.tuUly 
admitted to the privileges of a gentleman, fifteen marks; of a common nobki 
(Anglic^, gentleman), thirty marks; of a baron or count, sixty marks, Thesis 
(listmetions in time gradually disappcai*ed; all wore merg(xl in the c.ominon 
designation of noble; every noble was tliciicefortli equal; but the more the 
order was confounded in itself, the more it laboured to di^epeu tho line of 
demarcation between itself and tho inferior order of peasants. In the follow¬ 
ing reigns, indeed, the salutary rcgulation.s matlo in favour of Hie lall(‘r by 
this prince were disregarded. The nobles again asHumed over tluun a ties- 
potic authority, and arrogated to themselves a jiuisdielion which rightly 
belonged to the local magistrates. Until within a very modc'rn ])i’rii)(l, this 
judicial vassalage subsisted in Poland. The lord of the soil hold liis court for 
the trial of his peasantry as confidently as any judge in (he realm; in (fiipital 
cases, however, tne culprit lay within the jurisdiction of the palntinal courts.^ 
Tne whole life of this king was a long^ chain of treaties; \w. waiil(Ml and he 
was obliged to have peace with all hostile iiowcns before he could start the 
great work which he had mode the aim of his life. Jh‘ did not, Iiowcv(M‘, 
conclude peace in a frivolous and light way at any price; on tlie contrary, lie 
wisely hesitated as long as it was possible befoni ho gave his lust word, for 
he found it dithcult to ask the country to make a sucrilice before it liiul com¬ 
prehended that it would do so for its own benefit. 'Ului treaty of Iviilish in 
1343, and that of Bohemia a Utile later, loft his lumds free sodbat he coulil 
begin his great task of reconstructing the internal organiHalion of liis kingdom. 
The country he had inherited from his father was no riuilni, but im iiuioheivut 
complexity of provinces dependent upon tho pojvonalily of (Im lung. |i'or 
this country to become a realm a soul had to Ihi infusod'inlo it, iiiul llii' soul 
of states is law. In place of the crumbling exercise of the lolb'ring laws of 
usage he put the wnUen constitutional laws. Ihj IoucIkmI, liow(!V(‘r, Ihese 
time-honoured institutions with no violent hand; fluec('.s.H nevi'r erowns Hiic.h 
a proceeding; on the contrary, he allowed .space fur dovolopuKUil, iiml towards 
the end of his life asseinblecl all the state factors aiul tixpliiiiK'd to them LImj 
meaning of his actions and endeavours; he ox{)re.HsoH the tendency of his 
whole life and the aim of the next futiim in the following words: " 4'lie saiiio 
people under one sovereign ought not to enjoy various rights, olherwis(’ it i,s 
similar to that monster with several heads. It is lUenTore useful for the 
state if it proceed.? according to one law, no matter in what iirovince." (lusimir 
was, however, far froni disguising from himself tho fact tlmt tho (Miiiality of 
all the elements forming the state is suitable for nomads- -for Irlio ualriar'chal 
conditions of the nations—but could never bo practised in a cuIIui'imI state 
such as Casimir was endeavouring to make Poland. Ami even if he had 
wished It, the community had reached such a point of (lcvcle))mrnt from whiith 
It could indeed advance but not go baclcwardM. And here ire discover in 
f'" imitate his German, Hoheniian, and llungarinii 

1 enters for some time witli Wiadislaw the ^Vldte into 

?Xn f m death-bed bequeaths a great pari of iiorthorn 

Poland to his giandson Casimir of Stettin, as a feudal loimre. One percoivos 
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his endeavours to liave princes of vassalage. His inclination towards the 
feudal system appears still more in his fostering of the nobility, to whom he 
voluntarily accorded an inOuenee over public affaire. Tiie more the idea of 
property vanishes, the more tho prmciple of noble birth prevails, and the 
king does not hesitate to countenance it and bestows coats-of-arms upon 
those families who did not possess thcin.^ He encourages the abolition of the 
old-cstablishctl system of equality existing among the nobles in favour of a 
new organisation which made the Polish nobility more similar to the feudal; 
in a word, he recognises the growing power of the nobility and allows it full 
development. He is, however, also endenvourmg to create and foster for 
himself and the state a counterweight. This and his care for the national 
wealth were the cause of the king’s inexhaustible endeavour.? in the develop¬ 
ment of the towns and hi the increase of settlements with German rights. 
Ill this respect the reign of Casimir is especially epoch-making. 

German colonisation had in his time invaded the greatest part of the Polish 
realm as far as the district on the other side of the Vistula, and one of the first 
acts of Casimir was to endow the most important towns in the newly acquired 
south llussian provinces witli German right to tiunsplant German settlers 
into tho thinly populated districts. Not without reason do the patriotic 
Polish authors of this period coinjilain that the reign of Casimir was in so far 
destructive to the national spirit, for through his endeavours Germanism 
came so much to the front that it pervaded every phase of life of the com¬ 
munity. Gorman was spoken in the courts of justice, and the German language 
was employed in business and commerce; nay, it was preached even in the 
churches of the most important towns, and German expressions penetrated 
into tho Polish language. It is a fact almost unheard of in tne history 
of the world that without any previous conquest one nationality grew through 
another to such an extent that even now, after centuries, traces arc still 
easily recognised. If, however, tlic national spirit suffered by it. the nor 
tional wealUi and the welfare of the inhabitants gainwi. Casimir had I'eceived 
Svom hvft father m iuvpovevvshcd laud full of toare, and ho left it at his death 
in such a slate of bloom and welfare that it could vie with the most prosper¬ 
ous country of the time. Everywhere it was the result of German settle¬ 
ment where German right was guaranteed. Where German right was granted 
to a town or a borough, tho place after a short time became prosperous, 
enlarged, and enriched. In order to c.stabJish a firm foundation for tho future, 
the king ordered the German right to be put in the form of a code as the 
national laws; ho also established courts of appeal for those laws, and thus 
clearly showed his desire to nationalise those useful institutions which had 
assumed an hidcstnictible extent during his reign, and to guarantee their co¬ 
existence together with national institution.s.'f 

As fi'om his union with the princo.ss Anne of Lithuania Casimir had only a 
daughter,^ his attention was anxiously directed towards the choice of a suc¬ 
cessor. Though several princes roniained of the house of Piast, ho did not 
consider any one of thorn sufficvontly powerful o\U\ov to ropress tho inaovYoc- 
iionary disposition of his nobles, or to make head agaiiLst the military monks, 
whoso ambition lie .so justly dreaded. lie proposed Louis, king of Hungary, 
tho son of his sister, anil therefore a Piast, to the diet ho had convoked at Cra¬ 
cow. lie thus recognised in that body a right to ivhich they had never dared 
to make a claim. They felt their imiiortaiicc, and resolved to avail them- 
splvos of it. IIo encountered groat oppo.sition. One party would have him to 

'■ Ciniecrund, aftoi’wnrds mnmed to Romuliw, aon of the rmporoi' Clinrles TV, By n lltird 
mamftge ho had two otlioi- daughters. 
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nominate the diilce of iMaaovia; another, the duke of Oppcien; both ropronchod 
him for his partiality to a foreigner, in prejudice of thojnalc descondanta of 
his house. Fortunately for his views, they opposed each other with ao much 
animosity tliat, in the end, both adopted his proposition os a means of tivoid- 
ing the shame of a defeat. But though they thus united in the election of 
Louis, they resolved to derive their own advantage from it. The sceptre of 
Casirair, thougli never swayed more rigorously than justice pt'rmitled, tlioy 
fell to be one of iron, after the long impunity tlicy had enjoyed diiimig two 
centuries. Some years aft^wards they sent deputies to Bnahi, to inform 
Louis that, though in compliance with tlic wishes of their king they had con¬ 
curred in his election, they should yet consider them-selvey free to make 


choice of any other prince if he refused them certain conco.^sioiiH, lie 
not to invest Hungarians or any otlier fomignem with the oflices of tho Htatc; 

^ 4.>. --.. 4 •I...X*_ ,: 



with these and other demand.?, and thereby to forge chains for his .siitMJOHHor.s, 
Hence the origin of the pacta conroifa, or the coveuauts bcitweeu tlu', nohk’K 
and tlie candidate they proix)sod to elect—covenants oxclu'^ivoly rriiiuod for 
their own benefit, and for the detriment alike of king and pcaHautry. 

Casirnir was a man of peace. War he desired not, yet lui never .sIuuukmI 
it when it was forced upon him, or when the voice of iiis nobles (U‘ii)nii(i(Hl it. 
Both he and they, perhaps, feared the knights too much to engage? witli llunri; 
but be triumphed over the Silesians (now subject to the? Bolu'iiiianM), llio 
Russians, the Lithuanian.?, and Tatar.?; he subdued Volliinia and Podoljji, 
with the palatinates of Brescia and BcIU. Tlioao sucoessrH, willi the allianc {5 
of two princes so powerful as Louis and tho emperor, rendered liiin furniidnbla 
to his neighbours, and deterred his enemies o! Vmnormiin from tiu'ir crnci 
aggressions. 

But the great qualities of this prince were sullied by .sonio Ih^ 

wf^ much Qddictecl to drunkenness, and iminodorahdy ho to womi'n. f.oim 
before lus fathers death he had dishonoured tlio daiighliu' of an TfimLoujan 
noble, and fled from the vengeance of licr frioiul?. To none' of lii? wives (ami 
he had three) did lie dream of fidelity. After the death of the jiiinfi'K? Anna 
he married Adelaide, a German princess; but bov jojaou.?y, and Htill moro h(‘r 
reproaches, incensed him so much that ho exiled her to a fori ivhh. IJih caiorr 
of intemperance was thenceforth the more headstrong. IR. soon Iioduina 
enamoured of a Bohemian lady, whom all liis arts, however, failed lo .Hi'iincr 
she would yield only to marriage, (llnw Ids ('iiLrlmcml-nt 
with Adelaide was to be set aside, wc are not inhlmod; he laid [ho 

Jf^^f^^t-hehad^ lie Ligm'd to (Mmlnly- 

authority slie conceived would sanction llui md lie sulwti- 
fhii Tynieck), who assumed tho pcmtini'nl'robf'? in I 

!SS'“It “ 
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beauties. The biahopa murmured, but dared not openly reproach him; the 
pope expostulated, but in vain. A priest of Oracow at length had the cour¬ 
age to reprove him; but as he was quickly thrown into the Vistula, his fate 
deterred others from imitating his temerity. Age effected what reason and 
religion had attempted in vain. After his union with a third wife (a Piast), 
he became less notorious for his amours; and as the fire oi lust expired before 
the chilling influence of age, his subjccls had the consolation of finding that 
tlieir wives, sisters, and daughter were .safe from pollution. 

Caairair’s death was occasioned I)y a fall from his horse while hunting. 
The accident might not have been fatal, had he not turned a deaf ear to the 
advice of hia physicians. To this day his memory is cherished by his country, 
which justly regards him as the greatest prince of a great line. Of his genius, 
his patriotism, his love of justice, his succc.ss in improving the condition of 
his people, his acts are the best comment; but his splendid qualities must not 
blind us to liis vices—vices which not only sully the lustre of his character, 
but must have had a pernicious influence on the minds of a people with vdiom 
tho obligations of religion and morality were not in that age usually strong. 

During the reign of this last male prince of the house of Piast, thoElagellants, 
a numerous sect of enthusiasts, so called from the rigour of their self-inflictions, 
entered Poland from Hungary; tliey went naked to the waist, wore crosses on 
their lower garmenta, and entered every town two by two, with caps descend¬ 
ing to their eyes, and exhibiting on their breasUs and backs tho wounds caused 
by Ihoir merciless wliipoings. ^ Twice a day, and once during^ the night, did 
tney inflict upon themselves this horrible peimncc—someLimes in the churches, 
sometimes in the publio cemeteries, vociferating tlic whole time, " Morey 
After which, joining in a song alluding to our Saviour’s passion, they would 
suddenly throw themselves on the ground, regardlcas of stones, flint, or mud; 
one of their lay preachers would then pass from one to another, saying, ‘^Gocl 
forgives thee tliy sins! ” Thirty days’ coutimiod suffering they coiisidoved a 
full atonement for sin; hence they dispensed with the sacraments, whicli they 
taught wore abrogated, grace being obtained and guilt removed by this penance 
alone. They tome in a strange sense that mo.st Christian of truths, “without 
shedding of blood thovo can bo no remission.” TJu; success of these madmen 
in making proselytes would appear incredible, had we not instances enough 
in our times how easily heresy and fanaticism—and those, loo, of the worst 
kind—may bo propagated among tho vulgar. Hungary, Poland, Germany, 
Italy, France, and oven England, were overrun by the Flagellants. They 
were long treated with respect even by those who considered them ns dis¬ 
playing more zeal than knowledge; but, in the end, it was found that their 
vices were superior to both. Men and women roamed together from kingdom 
to kingdom; and while thus publicly enduring so severe a discipline, made 
ample amends for it in secret; they lived in the worst species of fornication. 
Until their knavery was discovered, and they wore-scouted by the very popu¬ 
lace, pope and prince vainly endeavoured to repress thein.^ 


LOUIS (1370-1382 A.D.) 

On the death of Casimir, there being no immediate heirs, his sister’s son, 
Louis, king of Hungary, was called to the Polish throne, 

As Louis was the sovereign of another kingdom, the Polish nobles, appre¬ 
hending that their interests would be compromised to those of his other sub¬ 
jects, made him agree to certain stipulations as a safeguard before they would 
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allow him to take possession of tlie insignia of authority. There had alwa};.s 
been some form of this kind on the accession of the preceding kings, but it 
was merely a formal coronation oath, buiding the new monarch to preserve 
the interests of his people. In the pre^nt case^it became so/neLln^ 
than a mere matter of form, being made in fact a corner-stone of the I ohsh 
constitution. This bond between the king and liis subjects was called the 
Pacta Convenla, ond-subject to the alterations made by the diets—has con¬ 
tinued to be administered to the monarchs on oath ever since, and is the Magna 
Charta of Poland. The conditions required of Louis were as follows: Ho was 
obliged to resign all right to most of the extensive domains annexed before to 
the crown, and make them the benefices of his officers or starostas, \yliom he 
could nob remove without consulting the senate, or assembly of noliles. He 
was not to exact any personal service, to impose any taxes^ or wage war without 
their consent. Nor was he to interfere with the authority of the lords over 
their serfs. The power of the king was thus limited to little more than (hat 
of a guardian of the laws. 

Louis agreed to these demands, but his conduct afterwai'ds proved tluit 
it was not with an intention of observing them. He fixed his rcHidoiice 
entirely in Hungaiy, and, regardless of the complaints of (ho Poles, lilli’d all 
the principal offices with Hungarians. Great ciisturbauoes onsuod, and tlu^ 
neighbours of Poland, taking advantage of the discovd, made frequent 
incursions. Happily, however, death removed the author of Lheno troublos 
after he had reigned twelve yearn, and, having no male heirs, Louis lorminaU'd 
the dynasty of tlic Piasts in the year 1382. 

In this first period weie laid the foundations of nil the most inipoiiant 
Polish institutions, its laws, diets, orders, and not only political csiablishnu'nts, 
but those of learning also. 

The laws, we have seen^ were formed into a regular code hy CuHiinir; 
Wladislaw first assembled his nobles in a diet in the year J331, and his suc¬ 
cessor. Casimir, followed his example. Those convocniions wm'o not merely 
assemolies of one order, but were formed by the kings on the very jirhiciiile 
of balance of power, between the aristocracy, eonsj.sling of (lie infiueiilml 
nobles, and the numerous barons who possessed the title of nolilemon, bill,, 
in fact, constituted a separate interest. Tliis is a distinction of no small im¬ 
portance; all the army, at least those who fought on liorscbnck, wore styli'd 
nobles, for miles and nohilis were synonymous. 

The commercial classes were not admitted to any groat privileges, sinoo at 
that time they consisted chiefly of foreigners and Jews. The latlor in'ople, 
indeed, had obtained posse.5sion of most of the ready money in I’olaiid, as 
well as elsewhere. Bolcslaw II granted them a charter in 1204, and tlio .same 
protection was extended to them by Casimir tlic Great. It is said lliat Ihis 
prince was interested in their favour by Esther, a young Jcwcs,s, of whom he 
was enamoured. Cracow was in his time one of the Plaiise towns in alliaiuio 
with forty other cities in Europe, Tlie Exchange, still standing, iinpresses ns 
with a high idea of the commerce of this age, thus intrusted to the Jinvs. Ho 
seiUiloiisly did this industnoiis people avail thcmsclvo.s of their advanlages 
that at the inaynage of Casimh's gi’anddaughtcr, Elizabeth, Wiorzynek, a 
Jewish mei chant of Cracow, requested the honour of being allowed lb make 

« fW orient of 100,000 florins of gold, an immen.se sum 

at that time, and equal to her dowi 7 from her grandfatlior. 

histnHnn learning of this period, we first meet with the monlciHli 

nisEoiian, uallus, who wrote between the yoai'S 1110 and 1135 Ilis historv 
commences m 825, and extends to 1118.^ According to the cusioTu of 
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ordei’, he wrote in bad Latin verse. lie was followed by Matthew Cholewa, 
bishop of Cracow, and Vincent Kntllubek. This latter writer was also diocesan 
of the same see, and was born alioiit the year IICO, Pie wiole in the time of 
Casimir the Just, and in his histoiy attempts to penetrate the inystciies of the 
Polish origin. But the circmnsLaiicc which most conduced to the promotion 
of learning in Poland was the foundation of the University of Cracow, by 
Casimir the Groat, in 3347. It was regulated in imitation of that of Paris, 
and such cmiiK'nce had its professors attained in a shoit time that Pope 
Urban V estimated it, in 1364, ns equal to any of the univeisities of Europe.c 
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HEDWIG (1382-1386 A.D) 

The death of Louia was speedily followed by troubles raised chienY by Iho 
turbulent, nobles. Sigismund advanced to claim his iights. Seinowit, duko 
of Masovia, and a Piast, also aspiied to the throne* a civil war desolated hovorul 
provinces. The latter prince might have united tho suffrages in his favoui' 
had he not exliibited gieat ferocity, rashness, iinpaticnco, and other qualities 
sufficient to disgust the Poles with his pretensions.^ Tho factions at length 
agreed that the ciown should be offcicd to Iledwig, youngest daughter of 
the late king, and granddaughter of Ca&imir the Gicat, on condition that nho 
should accept as husband any one of the princes whom her subjcela might 
propose to her. As this prince‘?s was on^ in her fourlconih year, Llio d(‘piitH‘H 
treated with her mother, Elizabeth. That queen, however, being lamt on 
the succession of her eldest daughter, Maria, to wliom the, Polc.^ luul swoni 
obedience, had recourse to policy. She accepted the throne, indeed, for 
Hedwig; but, on the plea that the princess was too young to iimlertako tho 
onerous duties of government, she despatched Sigismund to act as ieg(M\t, in 
the view that he would be able to reconcile tlio people to his aiithoi ity. Her 
stratagem failed; he was not even allowed to enter the countiy; and a nu'u- 
senger was sent to inform her that if Hedwig was not givon to Iho nation in 
two months a now election would be made. This menace luul tho dcHivod 
effect; Hedwig au-ived in Poland, and was immediately crowntvl at Craoow. 

The beauty of this piincess, her affability, her viiUioa, dhoornible ovon 
at that tender age, and above all her ciown, soon brought her many Huitoi.s. 
Among them was the duke of Masovia; but the evils his ambition lind broughl 
on the country (his lavages had never ceased since Iho doaih of Louis) oausod 
his rejection. The most powerful was Jagcllo, son of Godymin, duko of Lillui- 
ama, and his proposals most advantageous to tho nation. Ho offonul not only 
to abjuie paganism, and to intioduce the Christian faith into his heroditary 
doraimons—Lithuania, SatnogiUa, and a portion of llu^sia—but to inciir- 

dO 
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uorate these dominions with the Polish crown, and oven to reconquer Silesia, 
Pomerania, and the other territories fornierly dependent on it. His pre¬ 
tensions were instantly supported by the whole nation; but a difficulty inter¬ 
vened which threatened to blast its faii*ost hopes. 

Yoimg as was the queen, she had long loved and been affianced to William, 
duke of Austria. She remeinbcmd liis elegant form, his pleasing manners, and, 
above all, the tender affection he had snomi her in her childhood, and she 
could not avoid contrasting him ^yith the rude, savage, imconiely pagan. Pier 
.subjects well knew what passed in her mind; they knew, loo, that she had 
written to linstcn the arrival of Duke William; they watclied her day and 
night, inicrccplcd lier lotlci's, and kept her like a prisoner within her own 
palace. When her lover arrived he was not ponnitted to approach her. She 
wished to see him once—but once—to bid him a last adieu; m vain. Irritated, 
or perhap-s desponUe at the refusal, she one day seized a hatchet, with which 
she threatened to break ojrou lier ii’on gates to admit the duke, and it was not 
without difficulty that she was forced to desist from her purpose. This was a 
paroxysm of the passion scarcely to be wondered at in one of her strong feel¬ 
ings. But she was blessed with an understanding remarkably clear for her 
years; in her cooler momonls she perceived the acfvantagcs that must accrue 
to her people from her acceptance of Jagcllo; and, after a few violent struggles 
with nature, sho resolved to see the formidable barbarian, and, if possible, to 
subdue the repugnance slio felt for him. He arrived, and did not displease 
licr. ITis bapti.sm by tlic name of Wladlslaw—a name dear to the Poles— 
his marriage, and coronation followcd.<^ 

Througn the marriage of Hedwig with Jagcllo Lithuania and Poland were 
united under ono evown.a This duchy was an immenso accession to the 
gcogi'a])hical magnitude of Poland. It extended from Poland on the west, 
boyoncl the Dnieper or Boryslhcncs on the cast, and from Livonia on the 
north. The Litliuanians and Sainogitians, who arc different clans of tlic same 
origin, arc now generally believed to have sprung from a different stem from 
Iho Poloa, They spoke a hii}gmgo widolj^ diswmiJar io iho ToMi or iho 
Hussian. Tiicir religion was a singular medley of idolatry: they believed in a 
supremo god or Jupiter, whom ihev called the omnipotent and all-wise spirit. 
Tlicy ^vor8hip]rod tlio god of thunder under the name of Perkunas; they paid 
homage to a god of the harvests; there were also mainlainod priests who 
were continually feeding a saeved fire in honour of Panii, the god of the sea¬ 
sons; and their flamcn was called Ziutz. Trees, fountains, and plants all came 
in for a .share of their veneration. They had sacred serpcnls willed Givoite, 
and believed in guardian sjnrits of bee.s, cattle, etc. As to their government, 
it wa.s, like that of all other barbarous nations, despotic; and the nobles were 
loss numerous and more tyrannical to the lower orders than in Poland. Rin- 
gold was the first who united the varioas provinces, and assiiinGcl the title of 
grand duke of Lithuania in 1235. 

In 1320 wo find the famous Gcdymin on the ducal throne. He wrested 
Volhinia, Sevoria, Kiev, and Tehcniizov from the RuBBians. He divided this 
dukedom between his sons, but Olgerd made himself the sole _ possessor. 
Jagcllo, one of his thirteen sons, succeeded him in 1381. When raised to the 
throne of Poland, he appointed his cousin, Witold, to tlio government of 
Lithuania, 

This province did not so readily coalesce with Poland ns was expected. 
Jagcllo did not find the fjeople very docile disciples; for, though the Romish 
faith was partially disseminated in Lithuania proper, and Yilna made the seat 
of a bishop, the districts which had been subject to Russia had long adopted 
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the (locti’inea of the Greek eliurch, and obstinately, adhered to their tqnehs; 
while the Samogitians reused to accept any modification of the Clii’istiuji 
religion; and though the episcopal city Mieduilci was built at lliis time, they 
clung firmly lor a long period to tbew own stvairgc and wild supcrslitions. in 
the latter part of this reign (in 1434), however, the union of the lioman and 
Gieek churclies took place at the convent of Ploiencc, and the bisliop of Kiev 
adopted die Roman ritual, but the Greek clergy were allowed the privilogo of 
mari'iage, 

Nor was the political union effected without opposition. The Litlnmninii 
nobles were afraid of losing their ascendency over their s(‘rfs by thoir con¬ 
nection with the less despotic Polish barons; and Witold, iiigcu on by tho 
emperor Sigismund, who was jealous of the growing ixrwcv of Pokiud, revolted, 
and was racing preparations for his eoroimtioii, when ho sudtloiily died in 1430. 

Jagello established the Polish law on a firmer foundation in tlu! diets of 
1422 and 1423, and gave an additional sanction to the code of WisUcii, whieii 
Casimir had begun. To him the Poles are indebted for their famous hiw that 
no individual is to be imprisoned until convicted. 

This monarch was obliged to fight as well a.s ju’oaclr niul Icgislati^; ho was 
in the early part of his reign contimmlly occupied in checking llu5 nieioacli- 
mente of tlie Teutonic knights. He defealod tlicm in a great hatllo ivt Onino- 
wala in 1410, and they were happy to obtain jwace in 1422. llnving (1 uih laid 
the foundation of Polanrl’s greatness, lie died in 1433, 

His son, Wladislaw, was not much more than nine years old when Ihu 
crown of Poland was placed on his head. His mother and some of lliu noblc'H 
were his guardians duriuc hfa nonage. fiJearccly bad ho oacaped from liin 
pupilage, wh^ he served his maiden campaign against Iho TiirlcH. Tho de¬ 
scendants of Osmam not content with their conquests in Asia, had cro.^sofl Iho 
Hellespont to lay low the tottering eastern empire. I'liey I'lumgoil 'ri’ansyl- 
vania and a great portion of Hiingaiy and, the llungarians oiiiiosing them in 
vam, conferred their crown on WJaclisIaw, who imniodintely Look tho liidd 
Slurad headed the Moslem aimy, and Wladislaw tho Polos; an cxpi-rionuod 
warrior was thus pitted against a boy. But the battle is nk alwitw to th,! 
strong, like a apeite wave^ as if exhaiijitcd with victory, Uio Turks nnulo h\it a 

The Moslems wore dofcaloil with tlio Jo-^w 
of 30,000 rneii, and were obliged to sue for peace. A treaty wan coneliidcd 
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disgraceful peace. Hia first undcrUikiiig was against those inveterate and 
formidable enemiovS of liis kingdom, the Teutonic knights, whom he defeated. 
Tiio Prussians, wearied with tlio oppression of these fanatical brigands, rebelled 
against tlicin, and placed tlicinselves under the protection of Cosiinir in 1454. 
The knights did not simnndcr their conquests without a struggle, and the 
war was pi'olongcd twelve ycare. The Polos overran all the Prussian territory 
which coutiiiiicd to side with the oppressors. So great was tlic devastation 
that out of twenty-one thousand villages which are said to have existed befoi’e 
this thno in Prussia, scarcely nioin than thirteen thousand survived tlie flames, 
and nearly two thousand churches were destroyed. 

The knights were at length obliged to submit; and a treaty was concluded, 
by whicili they flurrondei’od all Poli.sh Pru.ssia and held the remaining portion 
UK a fief of Poland. Casimir formed this new addition of territory into four 
palatinates, under the same government as the rest of liis kin^lom, excepting 
certain coniinei’cial privileges granted to the trading towns. Dantzie, Thorn, 
Elbing, and Kuhn wero important iicqulsitions, being of great mercantile 
consoiiuonco. Dantzic was one of the priiicq)al Ilimse towns, coinmandiiig 
the coimncrCQ of tho Dal tic, and Casimir confen-ed on it the exclusive pi'ivilegc 
of navigation on tho Vistula. Moldavia, also^ was now tributary to Poland, 
Ko that this kingdom had then tlic means of muling the oomincrcc of northern 
Europe with thiit of th(‘ south. 

INTBRNAL ADMINJSTIIATION 

The system of iiUeriial policy was also undergoing several clian^cs. In the 
early part of this reign the .senate confirmed (lie decree that the king was not 
to make war without their pormiasion. In Uio year H67 tlie foundation of 
the Polish diet, or parliament, was laid, llefori' that period the senate con¬ 
sisted only of the bishops and great oflicors of the kingdom, who formed the 
king’s council, suliject also to the intcrforonco of tho nobility. 

lioanhng liegan to bo cultivated by tl\c Polish gentlemen in this reign, 
and the Latin langiuig(! was now gouomlly introduced. It is said that, in a 
coufcrouce with the king of Sweden, Ciusiiuir, being addressed in Latin, was 
ohli^jed to omiiloy a monk :i.s inlniprctor; and, ashamed of his ignorance, ho 
enjoined the study of that language among the gentlemen of Poland by an 
('(licl. It has continued ever sinc(5 almost a living language in that country. 

Tlie first priuting-])ress was er(*ctcd at Cracow in M74. The Poli.sh lan¬ 
guage began to be cultivated and used by authoi-s, and oven written elegantly. 
Sclicjols wore g(morally (‘stablishcd, to which the sons of the citizens, or even 
serfs, had tho snino access as tho noWc-s. Kroincr, tlio historian, called tho 
Livy of Poland, son of a peasant, and raised to the bishopric of Ermland 
(Warmia), and Janicki, of the same origin, noted for his Latin [locms, and 
crowned wiili tin? laurel wreath I)y Pope Clement VII, were among ilio numer¬ 
ous authovK who lived iii this reign. The nauio of Gregory of Sauok, the 
Polish Bacon, must not ])ass unnoticed. He held a professorship in^ tho 
University of Cracow some time, in which oflicc ho introduced a spirit of 
lib{‘ral and iudoiieiident inqiiiiy, for which wc could scarcely give the age 
credit. lie hatcul the scholastic (lialccl, says hia biographer, ridiculed astrology, 
and introduced a simple mode of I'easoning. Ho was also a great admirer and 
patron of elegant learning, and was the fimt \y1io introduced the works of 
Vergil into notice in Poland. 

Tlic dieis, up to this period, had been general assemblies of all the nobles, 
that is, of tho army; but tho inconvcnicnoc of holding meetings of more than 
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a hundred thousand horsemen obliged the Polffi to adopt the form of 
sentation which had become almost univereal in Euiope. Dietuies, oi CoZ 
LS had long been held by each of the palatines in their pa atmates, for the 
XmisTaffl these now began to appoint, deputies for the 

management of the public business. In tne course of tunc cveiy distncl 
Zumed the same pitvilege, and at length in 1468, sent two deputies to a 
general diet. This first diet was convened to debate on the piopiiL^y of 
renewing the war against the Teutonic knights, of which wo have already 
seen thi conclusion. The system, however, was only gradually mtroduccHl. 
The nobles of many of the provinces refused to give up thoir nglita to a deputy, 
and Regal Prussia, in particulai*, was so tenacious of this privilege' that it 
has reserved, even to modern times, the power of sending as many noble.s to 
the diet as it pleases. The depuUes also were bound to act precisely, aceprd- 
ing to the instructions of their constituents, and the nobles still mamtauied 
their custom of general meetly, or confederations, when occasion recpureil. 
The towns also at this time enjoyed the elective franchise. 

Casimir, having thus spent nearly forty-ei^ht years in tlic servico of liis 
kingdom, extending its territory, conquering its enemies, framing its.consti¬ 
tution, and civilising it with arts and learning, left it to llic care of his tliircl 
son, John Albert, 1492 a.d. 

Good fortune and faction raised John Albert above his two elder brothoi's, 
but courage and policy maiutained him in his elevation. Tlio latler of ilieae 
cardinal virtues in a king was not, however, always exliibited in the present 
monarch's counsels. Ho had admitted an Italian, Buono Aecorso, formerly 
his tutor, into his confidence, and showed much deference to his opinioiiH. 
According to his advice he attempted to lessen the prepondevnneo of the 
nobility in the political scale. The plan was prudent, and if it coiil{l havo 
been effected and their power withheld till tlic iiera-M was Hunieiantly 
strengthened with wealth and arte to counteract its undue influoncc, Pohind 
might, like England, have enjoyed a fimily balanced constitution, in which 
the dissentient ranics are so well adjusted that disorder and its remedy are 
always produced simultaneously. 

Albert impoliticly gave publicity to a design in which conconlinont was the 
principal requisite to insure success. Unfortunately, n oivcunistance which 
happened shortly after the disclosure rendered the king still more im object 
of suspicion, to the noble-s. The Polish troops were waylaiil by an iun- 
buacade, during a campaign against the Wallachians, and a groat number of 
nobles, who almost entirely composed the army, were put to tlui sword. 'Huh 
event, coupled with the king’s denouement, engendered a sus})icion of Innu',li¬ 


man nobles, in particular, were strenuous in their opposition to tho king's 
design; their principles had always been mom cxcKisivo Uum tliOMe of the 
loles, but the danger which threatened their privileges united l^oth in tlio 
common cause. From this time we may date their despotism over tlio sorfa, 
wha not having allies in the commercial classes, were obliged to submit quietly. 

The influence of the trading classes was checked by two causes. In U'le 
tiTst place, every gentleman who had ahouse and a few acres of land couUl 
enjoy all the privileges of nobility; hence none bub the lower order, or for¬ 
eigners, would engage m mercantile puimiits; and, secondly, tho towns wore, 
composed chiefly of German strangei-s, Jews, and oven Armenians, who liad 
been Ipr^ considered almost out of the pale of the law, and could not bo ad¬ 
mitted to the rights of naturalisation. From this time, tliercforc, wo may 
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date the origin of the exclusive influence of the nobles; they became resolute 
in maintaining arbitrary authoritj^ over theii* serfs; the commercial class were 
included in the iDroscription of rights, being interdicted by the diet in 1496 
from becoming proprietors of land or possessors of church preferment. 

But what Albert unintentionally pulled down from one part of the con¬ 
stitution, he rebuilt in anotlier; and to make amends for having thus iveak- 
ened the political power of Uie people, he fortified their juridical riglits. In 
his time the law courts were submitted to more fixed regulations, and cor¬ 
ruption and oppression of the people exposed and punished. 

In the reign of his successor, Alexander, wlio came to the throne in 1501, 
the crown was still more debased. The king was prohibited from rais'ing any 
money or using the revenue without tlic consent of the diet. This law, called 
StaMum Alexandnnum, is said to have been jinssed to checlc Alexander’s 
prodigality to musicians, to whose art he was passionately attached. All 
the Polish laws were revised and corrected at this period by the chancellor 
La.ski, after whom the code is named. 


TUB TlEIGNfl OB SIQISMUNB I AND OP SIGI8MOND AUGUSTUS 

Wlien Sigismund I enrne to tlic tJiroiic^ in 1507, he foxmd that it was not 
a bod of roses. Faction rose up against mm as a many-headed monster, and 
it required a powerful and long arm to decapitate the ever-growing neada 
and perseverance with resolution to soar the wounds. But the Polish monarch 
was not to be soon intimidated; lie defeated the Lithuanians, who had re¬ 
volted, and routed the Russian auxiliaries of the rebels. The latter success 
was in a great incaeuvc owing to the avtlUcry, which was now introduced 
into the Polish army, or rather among their Bohemian allies and fellow 
subjGct.s, 

Albert, marquis of Brandenburg and nephew of Sigismund, had been 
elected master of the Teutonic order, in the liojje that his connection with tho 
Polish kings might be tho means of advancing their interest. No sooner was 
he invested with this authority than he renounced all allegiance to Poland, 
and refused to submit to hi.s liege lord Sigismund. He was, however, soon 
brought to oboclionco, and obliged to resign his authority as master. This 
resignation was the knoll of tho Teutonic knights; they were now deprived of 
111! standing ground in Piussia, and were obliged to retire to Marienthal, in 
Franconia. The Polos were thus delivered from one enemy, but little did they 
imagine that the 8110008801 * 8 , whom they appointed to tho vacated authority, 
would evcniiially bo their destroyed. Sigismund formed eastern Prussia 
into a duchy in 1625, and intrusted it to Alrert as a fief. Polish or western 
Prussia was hence called Regal Prussia, to distinguish it from the duchy. 

But when the king had quelled all foreign troubles, he found others at 
home of a more insidious and less tractable nature. His wife. Bona, was the 
prime mover of these intrigues; she had obtained a complete ascendency over 
the mind of Ircr husband, who was now no more than a puppet which played 
her own game. Tho nobility, being summoned by the king to assemble at 
Lcopol or Lemberg in Galicia, obeyed his orders, but it was to make universal 
complaints against the queen and the administration. This confederation 
they styled Rokosz, in imitation of the Hungarians, who in cases of public 
emergency held their assemblies in tlic plain of Rolcosz, near tlie city Pesth. 
The confederation was not formed of very stubborn materials, for they were 
all dispersed, we are told, l)y a shower of rain, TJiis assembly and protest, 
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however trifling in tliemselves, were of mucli importance iva cslablisliing a 
precedent whicli waa but too often and obstinately Imitated in following 
times. 

No sooner had Sigismiind Augustus, the son of^ the procndiiig nicnaicli, 
ascended the throne, than factions were formed against him, bccaiiHo he lunl 
married without the consent and concuiTenee of the diet. The object of his 
choice was Barba Eadzhvill, widow of a Lithuanian noble of no groat conse¬ 
quence. This marriage had been contracted secretly before lii« falli(a*’s death, 
but he publicly acknowledged it on coming to the crown. Finn in his afToo- 
tion, and faithful to Iiis vows, he would not bimk hia domestic ties, although 
his constancy might cost him a kingdom. The contest did not, howuvev, come 
to this crisis, for the king dexterously turned the attention of the iiohlos to 
their own interests, and heard no more objections to his marriage. But Sigis- 
mund did not long enjoy die domestic happiness which ho so well de.sei’V(*(i, 
for in the course of six montlis death made liim a widower. 


onowTir OP pound 


SwsinLind was not entirely freed from war, but lie found time to eiilti- 
vate the arts of peace vei 7 successfully. In this reign Livonia ami (jourlmul 
were annexed to the Polish crown. The order of the Icniglits of ChrinL luiving 
the same statutes as the Templars, was founded in 1202 by tli (5 hishoi) of 
Riga, who conferred on them the right to a third part of Livonia, wliicli Ihey 
were to conquer and convert to Christianity, and this grant was also cou- 
fivmeu by the pqp^. The fivst grand master demnnim\te\l 

tne order Lnsiferi. In 1238 they formed a solcnm compact with th(' ^'oiitoiiio 
knights and adopted their statutes. They reduced Livonia and Couvhind, 
and m ^21 Durenased then* independence of the grand inasLor of tho Teutonic 
order. Ihe Refortnation l)egan now to spread in Livonia, and gioatly wiailcoiKM 1 
of the hmghte. M Va\% time they W\ hwpARmwid \.h'> Inwhup nf 

Se releS^of his envoys whom ha sont to demand 


hrvri At r.-,’* ^1 0^ bourland as a lief. Ihi wan 

Sh noble reft,‘ f ta I'iHu'a.iin, TIu, 

thieh is nlenS towf all nria Waw,w, 

Masovia. ’ ^ Poland proper nor Litluiuniii, but in 
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THE A-DVANGED CIVILISATION OF POLAND UNDER THE JAOEI,LOS 

The genius of Copernicus, the great precursor of Newton, had lately shone 
forth, 

— velul inter ignea 
Lima n)i»oic9. 


lie was born in 1473 at Thowi^ wJicre his father, a citizen of Cracow, had 
settled after the accession of Polish Prussia to Poland. At tlie age of nineteen 
ho was sent to the Univci’sity of Cracow, where he pursued his mathematical 
studies under the noted Brudzewski. Adam Zakizinnski is the Polish Lin- 
nceus, and in this same age published a work entitled Melhodus Herbaria, in 
which he exhibits his sexual arvangcmenl of plants. There were perhaps 
more printing presses at this time in Poland than there have ever been since, 
or than there were in any other country of Europe at the time. Tliere were 
cighty-tliree towns whore llicy printed books, and in Cracow alone there W'ere 
fifty presses. Tlie chief circumstance which supported so many printing 
liouses in Poland at this time was the liberty of the press, which allowed the 
publication of writing.s of all the contending sects wnicli were not permitted 
to bo printed olsewherc. 

Nor wore the Poles less advanced in that most enliglitened feeling of civili¬ 
sation. religious toleration. When almost all the rest of Europe was_ deluged 
witli tlie blood of contending sectaries; wliile the Lutherans were perishing in 
Germany, while the blood of above a hundred thousand Protestants, the 
victims of the war of persecution and the horrid massacre of St, Bartliol- 
oniew, was crying from the ground of France against the infamous THum.- 
virato and tlio hypocritical Catherine de’ Medici; while Mary made England 
a fiery ordeal of persecution, and even the heart of the Virgin Queen was not 
entirely cleansed of the foul stuff of bigotry, but dictated the burnings of the 
Arians, Poland opened an asylum for the persecuted of all religions, and 
allowed every man to worship God in his own way. ‘'Mosemes,'' says Pul- 
hi6ro, “ were raised among churches and synagogues. Lcopol has always been 
the scat of three bishops, Greek, Armenian, and Latin, and it was n^er 
inquired in which of their tlirce cathedrals any man, who consented to submit to 
Uic regulations of government, went to rcccive tho communion. Lastly, when 
the Koformatioii was rending so many states into mimical factions, Poland, 
without jn-oaeribing her ancient religion, received into her bosom the two 
new snots.” All parties were allowed a perfect liberty of the press; the Cath¬ 
olics printed their books at Cracow, Posen, Lublin, etc., whfle the followers 
of the Confession of Augsburg published theirs at Paniowica, Dabrowa, and 
Szamotuly; the reformers, atPinczow, Brzcsc, Knyszyn, _Nieswiez; the Arians, 
at Bakow and Znslaw, and the Greek sectarians in lathuania, at Ostrowo 


and Vilna. . i i r -n i i 

In 1540 it was ascorUiinecl that there were not in the whole of Poland 
more than five hundred Christian merchants and manufacturers, while there 
wore tlirce thousand two hundred Jewish, who employed nine thousand 
six hundred artisans in working gold, silver, etc., or manufacturing clobjis. 
Tn the reign of Sigismiuid Augustus the Jews were prohibited from aealmg 
in horses or keeping inns. Such was the state of hia kingdom, when higis- 
iniincl died in 1572. With this monarch ended the line of king.s of the house 

of Jagello. ... 1 i (. 

Having thus ai’rivod at another era in our historical narrative, let 
a brief View on the tract we have travelled over. Under the dynasty of the 
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Jagellos, which lasted 186 yeai's^ Poland liatl attained Us perlcct growth 
and dimensions, and its constitution had also arrived at equal maturity. 
Jewel after jewel has since been stolen from the crown, till it has bocomc but 
a simple badge of official cH.stinetion. There being no third order whom the 
kings could raise up against the nobles, which would have rendered tho mon¬ 
archy limited, but shielded it from total subjection to the aristocracy, Uievo 
was no alternative but to make the government a j^crfcci des])Olism as in 
Russia, to preserve the rc^al authority. This was attempted, as wo shall 
see, in after years, but the kings who undertook it had not sufficient geniua or 
perseverance, and the aristocracy had attained too great an ascendouey by 
the diet and confederation. Besides, the chief military forces of tho kingdom 
were not composed of a distinct order, who might be won over to tho regal 
side, bub of the nobility and thoir retinues; nor had the king that poworful 
engine, wealth, in his power, all the revenue being at the cliB}30Hal of tho diet, 
which was composed of the aristocracy. Under these circuinstanccH the king 
could only be "a judge,” as one of the future monarchs expressed himscH', 
and the state that anomaly, a republic of aristocrats. 


THE CROWN A PRIZE Ol*' COMPETITION 

Sigismund’s funeral bell was the tocsin of anarchy in Poland. Hoing with¬ 
out a male heir, this last of the Jagollos restored the crijwn to his subjocts 
for their disposal, a trust which occasioned them much perplexity. The 
nobles, among whom had sprung up that spirit of equality and Joalousv 
\vhich had so intrenched on the regal authority, would not l^ond to a rival of 
then- own order; and with the same feeling whiclr bus made tlumi in late 
years rather submit to the domineering and treacherous interference of foi'oiffu 
powers than bear any stretch or even appearance of i)ower in tlioir peei's, 
they preferred to look abroad for a king. The Polish crown thus bcoaiue a 
prize of competition for foreign princes, and it still po.ssesw;d .sunicient toinn- 
tationa to have many candidatc-s; for besides the opportunity that a monuvcli 
backed with extraneous forces, might have of extending tlio mitlioi'itv Dioro 
remained stil many important privileges like interstice.^ boLwocn Llui Vuclo- 
\T- ^"^f^bouring potentates now began a strnggl.) Sr 
Poland, and at feugtb the unhappy country became the prey of their conlliot- 
ing mterests m addition to the evils of civil dissension 

n the interregnum which succeeded the dcaili of 8 iLri.gmu 2 u]. iho 

ar^bishop of Gneaen, on whom the authority devolved at such times con¬ 
voked the diet to debate on the n 
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Tlie iioblcB accovcUngly asscniblcd at Warsaw^ armed, and with all their 
pomp of retinue. Several candidatee were nominated, among whom were 
Ernest, son of the emperor Maximilian of Austria, and Henry, duke of Anjou, 
son of Catlicrino do’ Medici, and brother of Charles IX, the reigning king of 
France. The latter was the successful competitor, and an embassy was sent 
to Paris to announce the decision. We cannot refrain from inseiting, at full 
length, the description given of this Polish deputation by an eye-wdtness then 
living at Paris 

“It is impossible to expinss the gouernl astonishment when we saw these 
ambassadors in long robes, fur cajis, sabres, arrows, and quiver.'^j but our 
admiration was excessive when we saw the sumpluousness of their equipages, 
the scabbards of their swords adorned with jewels, their bridles, saddles, and 
horse-cloths decked in the same way, and the air of consequence and dignity 
by which they wore distinguished. One of the most remarkable circumstances 
was their facility in cxpj'e&sing themselves in Latin, French, German, and 
Italian. These four languages were ns familiar to them as their vernacular 
tongue. There wore oiily two men of rank at court who could answer them 
in Latin, the baron of Millau and the marquis of Castelnau-Mauvissi^re. They 
imd been commissioned expressly to support the honour of the French nation, 
that had reason to blush at their ignorance on this point. They (the ambas¬ 
sadors) spoke, our language wdth so much purity that one would have taken 
thorn rather for men educated oi\ the banks of the Seine and the Loire than for 
inhaliitanta of the countries which arc watered by the Vistula or the Dnieper, 
which put our courtiers to the blush, who Icncw nothing, but w^ore open ene¬ 
mies of all science; so that when Ihoir guests questioned them, they answered 
only with signs or bUi.shes.”<l 

Thus was Henry called to the throne, and he wlio u-ns engaged at the very 
moment of his election in fighting against the Protestants now took the oath 
of toleration to all dissentem and sectaries. He accepted the crown reluc¬ 
tantly; for, although all was ready for the king's departure to Poland, this 
piiiiGC did not iuirry to set out. However houournble the object of his voyage, 
lie rogavdod it ns an exile. Rut no sooner had he reached Poland tlian he was 
informed of the death of his brother and the vacancy of the French throne. 
Not choosing to forfeit his hcvcditnry riglit and the substantial authority of 
the crown of Franco, and knowing that the Poles woulcl not allow him to 
swerve from Ins oath, which boinnl him to reside in Poland, he toolc the sin¬ 
gular resolution to abscond and leave the counliy by stealth. He was over¬ 
taken a few league.? from Oi’acow by one of the relish nobles, but resolutely 
refused to return. 

Tliia Hingular and unexpected event renowed tho factions, some of which 
called Maximilian of Au.stna to the throne, but were at lost obliged to yield 
to tho opposito party, who cho.<50 Anne, the sister of Sigismund, and Stephen 
Bdthori, duke of Transylvania, for hoi* husband, 1575 a.d. 


Tim REIGN OR uXTIIORI (1575'1580 A.D,; 

This prince was possc.ssod of rare qualities and high talent, having raised 
himself by his valour, and without the least violence or collusion, to the duke¬ 
dom of Transylvania; and he was now called spontaneously to the Polish 
throne. Nor did lie clc^ncrato after his exaltation, vanquishing the Bu^ians 
in a aeries of battles. Peace wus at length concluded by the interposition of 
Possevin, the Jesuit, and legate from the pope. 

It. W.—VOU XXIY. B 
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This was the circumstance which gave tlic .Trsuiia an inivocluolion into 
Poland. Their order was then noled only for its learning, and BiUhori, 
imagining he was acting for the improvenient of his people, intrusted to them 
the care of the University of Vilna, which he had just founded. .Succeeding 
years, however, showed them in a veiy different character in J’oland from 
teachers and peacemakers. 

But the most politic act of this king was the addition to the strength of 
the nation effected by establishing a standing army and introducing an im¬ 
proved discipline. He now o].so brought the Coasacks under some military 

order. It was that Cossack tribe called 




Xaporog (Cosaci Zaporohonses) that was 
thus rcmlered .servicoiible to Poland. They 
. ^ inhabited, or rather frofjuonled. Ihe islaiufs 

4 swamps of the Dnieper, wfiicli formed 

^a barrier against their warlike' neiglihouvs. 

Sigisimmd T they w'C’rc fiist 
armed against the TatiU's, and a Polish 
officer, Daszkiewicz, was appointed their 
governor, but no further notice was taken 
of them till the linu' of Ihiiliori. 

The absurd ami monstrous {je-seriptions 
of this people and their nmmu'rs, which 
i rumour, liiivi' bo(m fully 

|l 1 credited by modern wi'Ilers; and Voltaire, 

I I greatest among falni- 

'^'■ '*11 11 TllHi ” magnify tlu* wond(‘]-H. 

[ 1 Wc shall endeavour to throw a 111 tlo efi'anu’ 

k \ wIBk'^ lightouthemannemof this tril)e, from two 
I !^|||^ oI(l auUioi’s of credit. The (k)s.sa(jlc.s were 

WRjmm ^ the .soiitliern borderers of Poland, ami, like 

11™® 4V-' l^cplc similarly siUiated, wore 

contiiumlly carrying on an irregular and 
a^M, precatory war; Ih'uco Lli('ir name, which 
plundorovs. Tlu^ Ukraine', also 
^ means frontier cniinUy, uiul in courKO of 
inhivbitanls AVere designaleil 
^ '7ff Cossacks. "They were," .say.s (ilK'valur, 

-D o 01 % u military body, and not a niition, 

Nattonal Polish Costumb soinc have iiiingiiK'd. W(' cannot coju- 

i f , i 11 - T 1 • T., pare tliom better than (o IIk' ‘Francareli- 

naval expeditions every season against the Turks, and have even iidvaneeil 
Tf r n° Constantinople. Their rendezvous was in the islands 

Tkev aeneiX™™? ftpproncheil they relumed to (heir ImmoH, 

St^ feet W w7i f' thousand or six Ihoiisaud men; lluiir lioats wi've 

Stt o^^heh wart 

The other author whom Ave sliall quote wa.s one who lived at llinl iuM'ind 
and frequently had the coramand of the Cossack troops no less limn tlic 

m callosity and tabic. X will describe," says he. "their oritrin inmmors 

“sie'r iSvVi'e ehieZ ™- • ''y “(I liavf> luy.si-lf wit^ 

essecl. they aie chiedy of Rassian origin, though many oriiiiiiml rol'iigoe.s 


i^v, 

^ JJ 
iml 

.jwA / 


National Polish Costumb 
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froJii Polantl, Germany, etc., are to be found among them. TJiey profess the 
reJigion of ilie Grcclc ehurcli. They liavc fixed their residence in those natu¬ 
rally fortified places which are watered by the Dniester. TJieir business is 
war, and wlicn they are shut up ns it were in their nest, they consider it illegal 
to neglect athletic sports for any other piu’suits. They live sparingly, by 
hunting and fishing. They support their wives and families V'ith plunder. 
They arc governed by a prefect {kcUmn), whoso sceptre is a reed, and who is 
chosen by acclamation in a tumultuous manner. He has absolute power of 
life and death. He has four counsellor. TIic Poles have given them the 
town Trychtymirow, in Kiev. 

“Long habit hn.s fitted them for maritime warfare. They use boats on 
the sides of which they can occasionally fasten flat bundles of reeds, to buoy 
them up, and resist the violence of tlio waves and winds. 'With these boats 
they sail with great rapidity, anil very often take the laden Turkish ve.ssels. 
Not many of them use laiieos, but they are all furnished with arquebuses, 
and in this kind of warfare the Idn^ of Poland can match the infantry of all 
the monaroliH in the world. They fortify their camps with wagons ranged in 
several row.s; this thc'y call Taboi', and inalce them their last refuge from an 
overbearing ouomy. The Polos wore obliged to furnish them with aims, pio- 
visions, ana forage for their horses.” Such were the men whom Batnori 
enlisted in tho PoIi.sh service. In the year 1576 he divided them into six I’egi- 
inonts, and appointed suprior and subordinate oflicers over thorn. “They 
were then only infantry,'^ says Chevalier, “bvit Bdlhovi joined to them two 
tliousand horse, and in a short time they consisted cluefly of cavahy.” Their 
chief was callecl heiman, or at/aawn, and the king presented him with the fol¬ 
lowing articles ns ensigns of authority: a Hag, a honse-tail, a staff, and a 
juirror. Uoziii.ski was tlioir Hast hetman appointed by Bitthori. 

It is .saitl that tho king had formed a (Icsigii of extending the regal au¬ 
thority, but death frustrated it, in 1580. Few monarchs are more respected 
by tho Poles than tJie one whom we have just described; and, compared witli 
many of Ihc Polish sovereigns, ho corlnimy deserved the title conferred on 
liim, " In repiiblicd phia quhm 

siorsMUNP’fl WARS wmi titrkkt, russta, and swrden 

Violent factions, in consequence of tins event, were formed at the diet of 
election, and boUi Maximilian of Austria and Sigismund, prince of Sweden, 
wore next elected to the throne. Sigismund’s party prevailed, and took Max¬ 
imilian prisoner, 1587 A.n. The successful compodlor did not make .an un¬ 
generous U.SO of Ills advantage, but liberated him, and rojecteci tlie offered 
ransom, .sajmig: “I will not acid insult to misfortune. I shall give Maximilian 
lii.s liberty, and not oblige him to buy it.” 

Sigismimd’s family was related to the Jagellos on the female side, which 
reconciled the Polo.s to liis accc.ssioit. His reign commenced with war, for 
the Turks, continually liarnssod by the Cossacks, and not being able to revenge 
thomsclve.s on that ^mgranl people any more tlian if they were an annoying 
swarm of locusts, called tho Poles to account for the actions of their depend¬ 
ents. After considerable slaughter, which was interesting only to the victors 
and tile victims, and of no service but to rid the Ulcraine of a few thousand 
cutthroat robbers, peace was cffcetcil by the intervention of an English am¬ 
bassador. 

Siglsmund’.s father dying about this time, the Swedish crown was be¬ 
queathed to tho Polish king; but the Swedes, who had adopted the reformed 
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religion of Lutlier ever since Ihe time of Giistiwus, were fipi)r(‘li(‘nHive of thci 
government of ji Roman Catholic, as Sigisinund was, and ns ho was obliged Lo 
declare himself before lie could ascend the rolisli ihrono. Nor ■w'oro tlioir 
{caYs gi'OYindless, for his very first acts were a bad omen for ilio ProLoatant 
religion. He was accompanied by a popish legale, lij^ whose advice ho 
demanded that there should be n Konian Catholic chapol iu <i^'ory town, and 



and all the attempts of the king to trample down tlw! Swock's to obedience 
were of no avail. ^ 

Sigisinund turned his attention at tliis time to Russia, wlu'ro was being 
enacted the farcical ronmiiceof the false Dmitri.^ Incited liy an uinliition 
to cunqner Russia, mad movwagcd lUc.vaiu by Uic desaitH, lie iuvacled Uu* 
coimtrv, ostensibly as the avenger of his murdered subJocLs.a 

Zolkiewski, the maternal grandfather of Sobieski, who, us liis son-in-law 
writes, was made both chanc^lor and grand gcnonii, coinnuindi'd the troops 
and entoriiis Moscow took prisoner Vasili Smiisky, the new (7/iir, aiul his 
brother. The king's son, AVladislaw, was set on the throne, and llniH Poliind 
was once the disposer of the Russian crown. He was, liowcvi'v, soon dcijosod 
and Sigismimd did not attempt to reinstate him. Jiolkicwski hud the noiiaur 
of entering Warsaw witli a Russian czar in his train. 

Sigisinund had not abandoned his plan of regaining the crown of Swedon 
and with this view he joined with Ferdinand, the cnqicror of (kirniiiny iintl 
assisted liini against the yoyevodo of Transylvania, who ojiposcd liim. ’ Tiio 
iransylvanimi wf^ in alliance with the suUun, and urgi'd him lo jnnko a 
divensioii on tlie side of Moldavia, which at that time was uikIi'I' llw' nower o[ 
the Turks. The palatine of Moldavia had invited the PuIch to liis uf^uiHiiimic 
pia accordingly the famous ^Jolkiewsld, the coiupun’or of Uu.^hIil inavcliod 
into that country with eight Ihomsand regular troops, nnd irregnlar foreos of 
Logsflcics and Moldavian refugees amounting to about twi'iity tlions/UKl TJiu 
^ composed of Tatars, and luimberi'd nearly sevt'uLy 
' notwithstanding the disparity of fomi'.H, oldiLnD Iho 

Ta ars to give way bu be iig almost abandotKHl hylnn uuxiliaVie.s and his 
I'educcd to little better tlian five Ihousmul, he, wtiH oliligcd Lo 


tTicVa. • 'Vivujue, miisD nave i-eqmred some tactkis and inaiiairpiunnf 

a ™n it ho had hoUHtod a Vi.™, 

_igue and a Gieck sword, would hiwc niacin as wonderful a narrai.lve as 


" like Pa i rS ins dSnIn i’< HnlncHlcl 

with wounds, on tlie banks nF rf wmniry, mul eovovnd 

son wns t^e i , ‘'l" ‘""'I' MoliilovIlia 

.™ogrnyo,with rib«"Jo” ! ‘'Wl bu.'iod in tl.o 

^.von'me aliquis nontiis ex osa^us ttUo)-. 

[' For nil account of the false Dmitri sec Volume XVII, pnpes 23-1-220.1 
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TJiia voice from the tomb urged their descendant Sobieslci to exact retribution 
from the Turks. This waa only the signal for fresh war; the sultan now 
headed his troops in person, but was eventually obliged to make peace. 

While the Poles were thus engaged in the south, the Swedes were making 
inroads in tlie north. Sigisniund liad not quietly given ujj the crown of Sweden, 
but although his exertions were fniitless, ho still cherished the hope of recov¬ 
ering it. Tlio Polish king found an opponent in Gusbiviis Adolphus, who 
was now on the throne, and wlw withstood not merely the Poles, but almost 
all continental Europe, at least tho Catholic part. Livonia, the point of 
junction between tho two kingdoms, was the seat of war. After some trifling 
struggles, Gustiw\is look the field in 1626, and laid siege to Riga. This town 
surrendered in six weeks, and tho Swedish king drove out the Jesuits, who 
were its perpetual tormentors. But Sigismund was too stubborn to be taught 
the inutility of resisting the great Gustavos; he would nob see in him anything 
but a young hot-hoaded competitor, and not the dctcrinined champion of 
the Thirty Years’ War. Battle lost after battle increased the demands of the 
Swedes, and lcs.sencd tho power of the Poles. Tlic Polish king was also the 
dupe ojf the courts of Vienna and Madrid, who.so iiUerest it was to make him 
divert Guatavus from Iho rest of Europe, and in consequence they promised 
to assist him with money and lroop.s. Those nroiiiiscs were never kept, and 
Sigivsmund contimicd obstinately to gnaw the file. The city of Dantzic, how¬ 
ever, dofondcid itself very vigorously; the Swedish admiral was killed, and 
Gustavus obliged to raise the siego. But the coniinucd run of ill-fortiino at 
length opened tho eyes of tho Poles to tlieh own folly and the treachery of 
thoir protended allies, and Sigismund was happy to malic peace for six years, 
by which ho l osigncd Livonia and part of Prussia, in 1629. 

Sigismund torminated this reign of trouble in 1632. Ever the dupe of the 
Jesuits, who were in his perfect conlideiice, he lost one kingdom and weak- 
onod unolhor whicli was .so unfortunate ns to continue under his power. Po¬ 
land, tho land of toloration, was now tho scene of religious contest, and tho 
Protestants were deprived of all places of trust and power. General dissat¬ 
isfaction resulted, and tho nobles Iiad formed a eonmderation against their 
king in 1007, but not being very resolute, they failed in carrying their point. 
In 1009 thesG oonfcdoratlons were authorised by Imv. Tho spirit of conten¬ 
tion, however, still eontluued to divide house against house, and the father 
against liis son; iiitolorancc added to the .serf’s chains and put an embargo on 
commerce. Such were Bie elfocts for which Poland was indebted to Sigismund 
III. lie not only commiitccl actual inhiiy, bub sowed fresh seeds by inbmsting 
great power to the Jesuits. "He had, in .««horb,” says a French writer, "two 
faults, whicli generally occasion gi’cat misfortune: lie was very silly and very 
obstinate.” 


A. PI3RTOD OF DECLINE 

Some time after the accession of Wladislaw VII, son of Sigismund, to tlie 
throne, died Gusbaviis Adolphus, which event enabled the Poles to oblige 
the Swedes to re,sign their conquests and make a firmer peace in 1636 at 
Stumsdoi’f. Had all the acts of the now king been dictated by the same good 
policy, Poland would have been saved much loss of strength and influence. 

The Polish nobles were jealous of the independence of the Cossacks, so 
different from the state of their own sei’fs; the Jesuits could not bear to tolerate 
them in their adherence to the doctrines of tlie Greek church, and longed to 
make them Catholics; tho king perhaps Avas swayed by both reasons, so that 
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the sovereign, nobles, and Jesuits all united to prune the almost lawless free¬ 
dom of that wild but useful tribe, and from this fne may be dated tlujir 
alienation from the Polish interest. Wladislavv ordered forts to bo or(3ol(‘d 
in the Ukraine to awe them, and the Cossacks armed m deleiico of their i-ighl, 
but were defeated. In defiance of treaties, the Poles villainously hutehered 
their hetman and many other prisoners. A compact made after this, bmd- 
ine the victors to withdraw their troops and restore the (JossacKH to tlioir 
fiiu liberty was as soon broken; the diet ordered the luuuhcv of force's in the 
Ukraine to’be increased, and that they should be reduced to the same stale of 
subjection as the serfs. The Polisli nobles seemed to imagine that oath.s and 
engagements were nob binding with imciviliscd people, for they ('.omimbted nil 
kinds of outrages on them, botli pei-sonal and general; iit length an act of 
intolerable injustice drove the Cossacks again to rebel, and tliey were obtaining 
many advantages when death carried off their tyrant, Wladislaw, in KidS. 

But the former bigot was succeeded by another: John Casimir, youngiir 
brother of the late king, was called to occupy the thiono just vacati’d. ('asi- 
mir was a Jesuit by principle, education, am! character, and the poiK! gave 
him a cardinal’s hat, to free him from his icligious tics that lu' might assiiiue 
the crown. 

Under this king the Cassacks were as badly treated as uud(‘r his })red(‘- 
ccssor. Tiic Polish nobles contiiuicd to oppress thoiu, ami Ciwiiuir connived 
at the injustice; at length, however, a notorious act of villainy I’ouscil llu'in to 
revolt. Chmielnlcki, a man of .some iiilluoncc in tiui Ulu'aim', was deprived 
of a small tract of laud by the PoIisIi governor, am! ri'sc'nling the opiiression, 
asserted his right and taunte<l that olliccr n.s a tyramiieal ujislavt. d'he 
governor, incensed at his resistance, imitated llio violence of !h(' olher PolLsli 
nobles, carried off Chmiclniclci’s wife, and set fire to his lioiisi', in which his 
infant child perished. Chmielnicki drew his sword to rov(‘ngo Ids wife's 
honour and his child's death, and joined tlic rebel C().‘<Haeks, wlio niadn him 
their leader. It was about this time that Casimiv came to tlu' llu'ime, and 
feeling that the Cossacks were tlic aggrieved party, ju' nJused to iiroseeuln 
the wav, but endeavoured to conciliate tlicm by writing lo tin* hetman and 
confirming him in his office. The Cossack chief withdrew lii.s forci'K, and 
negotiations were in progress; but Die nobles, eonfedtn’ntingal^ iJu' iii.stigidioii 
of the aristocrats, put an end to thc.so pacific measures with Ihe sword. 'Plio 
Cos.sacks taught the Poles that they could defoud their own lilx'i (y ns well ns 
that of their former allies and present oppressors. Tin* r('f)(‘l fove(‘s lel'l, hi'hlnd 
them a wake of blood and devastation. They advanced into Polimd, atid evt'U 
invested the king in his camp at 2boro. The Cossacks wi're credulous, ami, 
believing a people wlio h»ad deceived tlioni so oflon, con.si'uted to lu'goliale. 
It was then agreed, iul649, that they should have the frei' u.se of liu'ivijnvileges 
and religion. 

This treaty did not satisfy the nobles, who were both foiled in (heir iimh'r- 



nobles, lie ^s^nblrd a body of 50,000 of the foreign troop.s who had fought 
m tlie Ihirty Yeaw War. The hetman, not tevvified ill this gimmUo arma- 
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ment, allied himself with the Khan of the Tataia, and encountered the P 0 I 0 . 4 . 
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Viclovy (Icclavecl in favouv of the oppressor, and the Cossacks were dis¬ 
persed ; but the hetman had yet sufliciont I’esourccs to obtain a peace in 1651 
Subinissioii to despotism is a dLshustoful lot, and happily cannot under any 
circuinstaiices bo nuido a duty by the strictest treaties or vows, according to 
the well-known principle of moral pliilosophy, that improper promises are not 
binding; so thought the Cossacks without the aid of a system of ethics, and 
subinitted to the lliissiuns in 1054. Alexis was then c^.ar; he gladly received 
his now subjects, and, assigning as a pretext for war an omission whioli the 
Poles had made in one of his titlas, marched two armies into Poland, one 
towards Smolensk, and the other towards Kiev. 

While the Ilussiaim worn ravaging the cast, anotlier and no less formidable 
enemy was arming on the north. Casiniir, wJio sunk beneath the burden of 
one crown, would not resign the family pretensions to another, that of Sweden; 
and when Ghristiiin, abdicating about this time, appointed lier cousin, Charles 
Gustavus, her heir, he protested vehemently against the succession. Charles 
Gustavus iirmod in defence of Ins right; and perceiving that in one of the letters 
from Casiinir only tu'o el cfvtmts wore used after Ids titles, instead of three, 
made it a pretext for declaring war. Cliarlcs Gustavus marched into Poland 
with GO,000 troops; dis(a)ntnnt and revolt increased their number with Poles, 
and the Swede onlorod Wansaw. The conU'inptiblc John Casimir fled to 
Silesia, and Charles Gustavus was muster of Poland. 

But the nobh^s w(wc soon disgusUMl with their iiow tyrant, and in 1656 
they confederated in Galicia, and Cnsimir joined the confederacy. Fortune 
smiled still inorc favourably: Alexis, jealous of the growing power of 
Swodon, withdrew Ids troops, and even the lictnmn, who had rocoived an 
(jnvoy from Casiinir, was satiated witli revenge, and retired to the Ukraine. 
Charles was obliged to rotraco Ids steps, and Casiinir reached Warsaw again. 

The Treaty of Oliva (lono a.d.) 

ft is pretended that Charles Gustavu.s now proposed a pai'tition of Poland 
between Prussia and Austria, but, fortunately for the kingdom, the cznr 
declared war against Bweden, and diverted the conqueror from his design, 
'riio eIo(5tor of Braiidoiiburg concluded a treaty of ponce at Wehlau, on tlie 
I9th of September, 1057, mitisfled with oblaiidiig the independence of Ducal 
Prussia. Austria oflVvod assiHLnncc, now llio danger was over, and the Treaty 
of Oliva was concluded on the flnl of May, J660, between Poland, Prussia, and 
Sweden. Casiinir resigned ail pretensions to the Swedish crown, aiid ceded 
Livonia to Swcilcn. It must not bo forgotten that the et ccBleras of the king of 
Sweden’s title were arranged to his .satisfaction in one of the articles of this 
treaty. 

Thus was Cn.simir freed from this terrible coalition, which had threatened 
(o forestall the fato of his unfortunate kingdom. But even before the Ti'eaty 
of Oliva was concluded, the Poles, instead of conciliating all parties, passed a 
decree in the diet against tho Ariaus, moat of whom had sided with Sweden, 
and jioi'seciitod them with confiscation, exile, and death. Another rupture also 
broke out with the Cossacks; the haughty noblas infringed on the treaty they 
had made with them in 1G58, and the Ukraine again submitted to Russia. 

“ Since then,” says Salvandy, “Wareaw has seen them keeping guard at the 
gates of her palace.” ,. , . 

The Poles kept the Russians at bay, and the famous John Sobieski dis- 
iinguislicd liimsolf in tlieso campaigns, but they were obliged to i^ke peace in 
1667. By tho treaty, Sevoria and the Ukraine on the oast of the Dnieper were 
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ceded to Russia; the Cossacks (Zaporogimis) wove to bo uudcv llio joint 
doiSnion of both states, ready to sem agauwt tlio 'lurks when requu-o.l, and 

were to have the free exei'cise of then-religion. . p ■ , 

This reiffn was ae unfortunate in internal policy as in its foreign roliilioiiH; 
the king entirely at the merey of Ms queen, his lUislrcs&CM, and the JchuiUj. 
Many of the nobles during tlie Swedish inyasioii iind ingot the ncoossity of 
choosing a successor to the throne who might be able to light ilunr cause, aiul 
nianv went so far as to wish ihc monarchy to become hercihlary. ihe 
emperor was proposed by many, bub the queen, Louise Miino, exerted hei'sclf 
to Insure the succession to the French prince, Condd; and in the du't of tOOl 
the king himself made the proposal. This iinconstiluUoniil iiroeoeding pro¬ 
duced great murmurs among the nobles; the diet was disvsulycd^ and the W-caIs 
of serious revolt were thus sown which hwossed Casiimr during the rest of 
his reign. In this diet Casimir pronoimcctl these rouuirkablo words, wliich 
have been construed as a singular prophecy of the (Itomeinbeniient of Poland: 
"I hope I may be a false prophet, in stating that you have to fear the dis- 
memberment of the republic. The Ras-sians (Moscus ot will attempt to 
seize the grand duchy of Lithuania a.s far as the rivi'rs Rug iirnl Nanuy, and 
almost to the Vistula. The elector of Brandenburg will have a design on 
Greater Poland and the neighbouring palatinate.^, niid will contend for tlio 
aggrandisement of both Pnissias. The house of Austria will turn ilw atti'iilion 
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tioned, which show that the apprehensions Casimir cxpi-essoH wi're. not eon 
fined to him. 

Casimir, worn out by trouble, took the resolution of ri'slgniug the saeptm 
which ho could not wield and resuming liis religious habit. JIo had been told 
in the diet that the calamities of Poland could not cud hut willi liis leign, and 
he addressed that diet in the following words: 

Pkoplb op PoLiND ! It 13 HOW two hiiiidi’wl and oiglily yoniH Lliali you liavo ItiRUi 

f overnefl by my family. Tlio roiKn of my aiiccsloH Is pa-st, juul mitut is Kiiiiit» (n (‘vpin*. 
'atigued by tho labours of ttar, tho Pares of the cabinet, and tins wdglit of ago; opimwi'd 
with the buideiia and solicitudes of a icign of moio than twontyuiio yuavs, T, y<im’ king luul 
father, return into your liauds what the world c.stccms ahovo all things, a crown; and cljon.so 
for my throne six feet of earth, where I shall slcc\' lu peace wHU u\y faihevH. 

After his abdication he retired to Franco, wlicix) ho was nmdi' iilihol of liio 
monasteiy of St. Germam-iles-Pr6s. 

It was in this king’s reign that the liberum wlo, or privilege uf Ihe. deiiutieH 

nil V. 1 'rtnnn/ln. i ii 1-.^. « _ i .. I j 1 r . .. r 


ucfertii iciiucuk. uuu uwiuu useu wiwi an me ouicr vice.s oi me eonHiiUUioii; 
they then became closely united, and thoir junction (loHod nil n^JiK'dy. It 
was then that in the bosom of tho national assoiuldies siu-iuig up thi.s .^ingulai’ 
anarchy which, under the pretext of making the con.stiUition nioi’o linn, lias 
destroyed in Poland all sovereign power. Tlie. right of single opposition to 
g^eral decrees, although always admitted, was for a long tiuio not ludeil upon. 
Inere remained but one step to complete tlio dcstriictivo syHt(nn, and (hat ivas 
taken in 1652 under the reign of John Cihsimir. A 1‘olish noble, naiiiod 
bizinsk), whom his contemporaries have denounced to tho indignutloii of noa- 
tenty, having left the diet at the period allotted for i(,s resolutions, ainl by 
nis voluntary absence prevented tho possibility of any iinanlinity, the. diet 
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considered that it liad lost Its power by Uie deserUoii of this one deputy ” A 
precedent so absurd but so easily imitated could not fail to have the most 
pernicious effects. 

There can l^e only one opinion on this king’s reign; he deserves any char¬ 
acter rather than that of “Tdic Polish Solomon/^ nor can we agree with the 
whole of the assertion that 

III! nvAtlo no wavs, nnd did not gain 
New iculnm lo Iohc them btick ogam, 

And (save debates iu Watmw's diet) 
lie reigoed in most unseemly quiet. 

TliiS reign, unforiuuaicly for Poland, was anything but an “unseemly quiet/’ 
and has added another proof of tho bad effects of engrafting the sceptre on 
tlic crosier. 

The introduction of tho Jesuits l)y Ddthori had a groat effect on the progress 
of learning in Poland. The curious, however, count iqi 711 Polish authors in 
the reign of Sigisnuind III. Tho Polish language became more generally dif¬ 
fused in Lithuania, Galicia, Volhinia, etc., where formerly the Russian was 
tho provalciit dialect. The clo.so intercourse which commenced with France 
during the imfortunalo administration of John Casimir introduced many of 
the GomCoi’ta of civilisation; travelling wus improved in Poland, inns were 
built on tho high roods, luid cavriages came into general use. But sadly did 
learning languish in tliis stormy reign. Tho incursions of bheSwedes, Cossacks, 
and Tatars 8WC[jt a^vay tlio libraries, broke up all literary society, and com- 
morco .shared tho saiiio fate.^ 


TIIH UNWILLING MICIIABL 13 MAPB KING (1008 A.D.) 

A diet of convocation now assoiublcd lo elect a successor Lo Casimir. Its 
first act was to tender alxUcation henceforth illegal in Poland.^ 

The candidates to the throne were three: the prince of Condd, Biipported 
by tho primate and tho great barons; the prince of Neubnrg, an ally, or rather 
n creature, of Louia XIV; and CJiurlcs of Lorraine, a p’inco in the interests 
of AiLstria. The finst of these candidates, however illustrious his exploits, 
could not be acceptable to a nation which detc.sted alike tho tyranny and arro¬ 
gance of the French inoiuirch, and which ronienibei’cd lint too well the dis¬ 
asters indicted on the republic by one of that nation—Henry of Valois. Though 
the grand marshal of the crown, Sobicski, left the fields on which he had 
hitherto reaped his laurels lo swell the partisans of Condd, the cause was 
hopeless; vast bodies of armed nobles flocked round the kolo^ and insisted that 
the Frenchman should be excluded. The contest, which now lay between 
the French and Austrian interests, promised to be ruinous, and to end in blood; 
the adherents of each wore nearly equal in number, and perfectly so in obsti¬ 
nacy. One morning, liowever, before the great dignitaries had arrived, and 
while the electors were ranged round tho plain, under the banners of their 
respective palatinates, the cry of a Piast proceeded from that of Russia, and 
an obscure prince, Michael Korybut, waa proclaimed by those immediately at 
hand. The cry spread with electric rapidity; it was echoed by the electors 
of the other palniiimtcs, who by this unexpected nomination saw an escape 
from tlie greatest of all evils—oivil war. As the senators approached, they 
wore surprised at the universal clashing of sabres, and the howls of approba¬ 
tion which accompanied the name of Michael, They were compelled to join 
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in the vast chorus, and “Miclmel I Midiaell” resounded willi deafening 
acclamations. In less than two hours he was proclaimed king o I olnud. 

ffince Michael Korybut WisniowicQknvas the son of }.lie rullile,ss Jeremy, 
to infamous for his persecution of tlic dissidents. In irni in body and weak in 
mind without influence, because without coui'ivgc and riches, he siiw that U he 
was iow made the scapegoat for the hostile factions, both would alLorwards 
unite in his pursuit. With teara in his eyes he begged U) the profferod 

dicnity: and when his entreaties were received \yitli IiowIh of Most sereiio 
kine vou shall reign he mounted his horse and iirceipilaltfly lleil Ironi the 
plain He was pursued, brought back, forced to accept the padu conventa 
which had been prepared for the successful candidate, luut to iimnuse before 
the assembled multitude, whose outrageous deinonstnaiouH of li(>uuig(| lu5 
well knew were intended to insult his incapacity, that he would iievor hcck U) 
e\’ade his new duties. To relieve his extreme poverty. Homo of the weaUhii'r 
barons immediately filled his empty apartments with housoliold lurmUiro, 
and his still emptier kitchen with cheer, to which ho hml novfu’ Ix^lon^ hiMUi 
accustomed In these studied attentions there was more of uontoinpi Hum 
of good nature. The mockery was complete, when in the (hi)l()]na of his 
elevation it was exprofssed that he was the sun of tlu^ republic., Hu? proiuli'Hl 
boast of a mighty line of princes, one \vho loft the gnuiiesl of the I’insls, the 
Jagollos, or the Vasas far behind him. 


WEAKNESS OF AJlCIIAEr/S HEUlN 

With the conimencemcnt of his reign Michael began to ('Xperience morti¬ 
fication within and danger from without. Though the public hviinury wuh 
empty, though Poland had no army, even when the (taudcK and 'raiiu's weni 
preparing to invade her, two conscciiUvo dicUs were diHsolvial, and llu'ir pro¬ 
ceedings consequently nulUfled, by the veto. Then the tmarrel.H of the deimlics 
—quarrels which were not unfrcqucnlly decided by tiie sword—iutrodueiMl 
a perfect contempt for the l.aw.s, as ivcll as for nll_ authority olhcr than (hat 
of brute force. The poor monarch strove in vaiu to veeoneile, (he hostile 
factions; his entreaties—he was loo timid or too prudent Lo us(' Ihnails—were 
disregarded, even by such as the distribution of crown bcncfici'H had at lu'.nt 
allied with his interests. AVithout decision, without vigour, without momy 
or troops, and consequently without the mcan.s of comiiuinding rt'spcc.t from 
any one of his .subjects, he was the scorn or jest of nil. A resolution was soon 
taken to dethrone this phantom of royalty. Tlio lurbulout tahiudo I’ras- 
mowski was the soul of the conspiracy, which wuH rendered still more formidahli^ 
by the acces.sion of the queen Eleanor, an Austrian priuecss. In the viesw of 
obtaining a di^'Ol•ce, and of procuring the elevation lo the throne of oiu^ who 
had long been her lover—the prince of Lorraine—.she seru])l(xl not to j)lot 
against her husband and king. It was, in fact, hut oxelianging one loivl 
for another, a beloved for a despised one; and whetlier (be plot failetl or 
succeeded, she was sure of a hiisl)and and u throne. Eorlunately I'oi' Michael, 
there was another conspiracy, tlie object of which w.as l.o transfin’ (he (|uc(*n 
and the sceptre lo a French prince. Thus one faction neutrali.si'd (he o(.h(M'; 
but ni the end one of them would doubtless have triumplKul, notwilh.slanding 
tne adhesion of the small nobles lo the reigning king—an adlic.sion, however, 
not the re.sult of attachment to the royal pci*son, but solely of hosl-ilily (o the 
great bainns—not the loud notes of warlike prcpuraLioii (Irowniid for a 
moment the noisy contentions of the rebels. 
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HOHIl'lHKl AND 'illK TUIIKISII CAMPAIGN (i070-lQ73 A.D.) 

During Uu^s(\ iiu'UuKslioly ImiiHJictioiiH, the heroic yobioski was gatherinc 
DOW' Inui'nl.s oil iJio plainn of l‘()ili>liiiaii(lVolhiMia. I3y.several succciS'scR, tlioiigh 
ohlaimid wiUi liuL a luuulful of IvoopH, cliiody raised aL his own expense he 
pro.scrved the froiiLic'r ])roviiiees from Uie ravages of the Cossacks, the ailies 
now of Muscovy, now of the Jkirlo, as best suUecl their idofi.s of iiiLercst or of 
revenge. 11(5 was now opiiosed, liow(!ver, to a new and apparently resistless 
oncniy—l]i(5 'Jkirk.s, u’lioni Iho porlidioiw policy or revenge of Louis XIV raised 
up against tin' u'pul)h(5. 'riio iidvaiici'd guard of Unit enemy, consisting of 
Cossacks and 'J'alarri, whom L1 h 5 Vorte luul ordered to pnss' the Borystlicnes 
he utterly rouU'd, r(*tuok tluj imjiortant frontk'r fovti'c-ssca, and by everywhere 
oppo.sing a luovablo rampart to lh(5 barhariauH, he k('pt them in check, fixed 
tln3 wav(‘riiig liik'lily of (ho Volhininiw, who W(‘r(! ready to join the Muscovites, 
and re-oslaljlishcd his communic-ations with Moldavia. I'iuropc termed these 
preliminary oinsratiou.s the mirac-ulouH caminiign. Ihii Muhamed IV now 
approaeh(5d, ac.comiiauii'd by (I«5 veh'rmi army wliich had reduced Candia, and 
which uink'v its g('in‘ral, Cuiiriigli. luul trimiiiihcd over ll\c Venetians, the 
Triinganans, and Iluj (‘uipiiv. AIkhiI (hreo hundred thousand Ottomans 
crossed the l)niest(5r and ndvauc('(l into INxloUa. In tlic', dejiloi’able anarchy 
which rcigiu’.d ut^ th(5 diet, no nuumures whalewcr luul lieon taken to oppose 
the (5neiny. yoi)i(5Hkl had but (),(KK1 uu’n; and notwilhstaiuling his energetic 
reinonstrancc's, ]k 5 (iould obtain no reinforc(‘m<5nt8. Ifo had the mortification 
to «('i5 the fall of KMm('n(5is, tlu^ reduction of all Podolia, and (lio advance of 
the Turks into Ih'd Russia, th('. capital of wliieh, Lcopol, was soon invested by 
Muhttinod in ix'rson. What man could do—what no man but himself could 
Imve c(ui'('((—ii(5 n(5c.oinphHho(b U(5 cut ofif an ariny of 'i'atars. leaving 15,000 
(lead on llu5 li(5ld, and r(‘l(5aHing 20,000 Ikilish capUvc's, whom tlic robbers were 
cju'jying away, Ihit howc'.vor Hpleiidid (his nucce8.s, it could not arrest the 
/n-jn.s of 111/' Tmi's, As iho pnnie-sIrucJf nobles rejnoved ns fnr ns possible 
from tlu5 H('at of war, Micluu'l haaloiwd to make peace with the Porto; as the 
l)ri(5(' of whieli he ('.eded ICameiiots and tli(5 Ukraine to Lho victors, acknowl- 
(’(lg(’(l th(! sup(’riority of lh(5 PorU', over (ho Co.s.sacks, and agreed to pay an 
annual trilmlo of 20,000 (Imrats. 

Such w'as lh(5 hiuuiliatiug staUi to which llio republie was reduced by its 
own diHS(',nsion.s. In vain (lid Sobicaki oxcluim against the inglorious Peace 
of hxwuwA] in no Ikjlisli breiiHt could lie awaken the file of jialriotism. It is 
imp()ssil)k5 noi, lo sus}«‘ot that llm luonoy of T'’riuiC(j or of the Porto had cor- 
ru])l(5d lh(5 l(5ad(5rs of (ho various factions; a nation mwwncd beyond all others 
for ilH vahnir would .surely not have thus coolly behold its glory sullied, its 
v('ry (5xi.st(in(!o lhr(5aU*n<'d, unk'ss treuchory had disarmed its natural defenders. 
At this (iine no less Hum live arnied confederation.s were opposed to each 
other—of the great against the king: of (he loyni in his clofcncc; of the army 
in (l(5f(‘iic(‘ of (h(5ir (ihiof, whom Michael and his party had resolved to try, as 
implicaU'd in Urn Vrench parly; of the bithuauians against the Poles; aiKl, 
finally, of the servaulH against their nm.ster3, of the peasants against their 
lords.’ 

Though Sobieski ck'splsod Michael, ho scorned to take revenge on so poor a 
(‘i'('ature; liis country still remained, though liumblod and degraded, and he 
.sworn to (5xalt her or Lo die. TJirough his olTorla, and the mutual exhaustion 
of the enntomliiig partioH, something like tranquillity was restored, and in a 
(liol, liold at War.saw the renmval of the war was docreGcl As no tribute was 
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sent the grand vizier did not wait for the hostile deciiivation; foiiowed liy his 
imperial master, he crossed the Danube. At Uio hoiul of near forty thouHiiml 
m4. Poles, Lithuanians, and German auxiliaries, Sohieski opniind a caini)iugn 
destined to be forever memorable in the annals of the world. 1 lis iihiii wu.s to 
meet and annihilate Kaplan Pasha, who was advunemp; limmgh Moldavia; to 
return and fall on Hussein, anothw' Turkish genoval, who v’llh niglity thousand 
men held the strong position of Kotin, on llic Moldavian sulc of the J uu'sti'r, 
opposite to Kamenets: the destnictiou of these two lea<ler.s, he. hopi'd, would 
lead to the fall of the latter fortress, ain! enable hiiu to cimtcnd with the sultan 
in person, should the monarcli persist in advancing. 

TheimUiny of his trooi>s, however, especially of the LilhuaniauH, who 
exclaimed that he was leading them to utter cle.sti;uclioii. and who refused to 
advance into an unknonm country, conipolled liitu to hi'giii with llussi'in. 
With difficulty he prevailed on them to pass the Dniester, and to man^h on 
Kotin; he found the Turkish general so strongly fortified, thai, Paz, the lyithii- 
anian hetman, refused at first to join in the incditaUxl assault; hut he had done, 
such wondeis in preceding campaigns with a haiulfiil of ti’()()[)H, that with 
40,000 he thought nothing impossible. Paz, his personal (nieiiiy, he persiiiuh’il 
to co-operato, and the bombardment commonc-ed while Ihe grand asHaiilt was 
preparing. Foi'tunatelyforlheChristmnarins,thonighlof the lOth ofNovi'iii- 
oer, 1673, was one of unexampled severity; the snow f<‘ll jirol’u.^ely, nuid the 
piercing blashs were still more fatal to llio besieged, inowt of (liejn Iroiii warm 
Asiatic climes. On the morning of the llth yobieski led the attack; (U'e lung 
his lance gleamed on the heights, and Iho struggle was renewed in (he lu'art of 
the Tuvk^h intrenchments. In vain did the janissaries midi'avour io prolonjv 
it; tliey fell in heaps, while the less courageous or move eufcohhal portion ol 
the enemy sought safety in flight. The bridge, liowover, w’liicli c.uimeeli'd the 
two banks of U\c river was in the pos.sc8sioi\ of the (ludKlhuis, and IhoUKauds 
perished while endeavouring to swim over. The onrnagt^ was no^v leiTifK'; 
40,000 of the Moslems now lay on the plain, or (loaU'd in Ihe h( remu, and an 
immense booty fell to tlie victors. Poluiul was saved; the fortress of Ivotin 
capitulated. Kaplan Pasha retreated beyond the Danube; Moldavia and 
Wallachia declared for the republic, and would p(‘rhaps have l)(!(‘n iiieorpnral-ed 
with it, had not the grand hetman been recalled from his eaivi'v of enmim’.sl 
by an important though not an unexpected event. 

This was no other than the death of Mieliael, who {'.xpirt'd a(. Li'inluirg 
(Leopol) the night before the great batllo of Jvotin, while on his ivay to join (he 
army. His demise was very iigrccablc to the Polc.s, who loiigeil for a prince 
capable of vestoving their ancient glory. Let liiui not, howcvi’v, lie judged 
With undue severity; his fceblcnc&s was no more than hia udsl'orluuc', while 
his intentions were good. Tliougli without vigour of imihaslaiidiiig, la* ivas 
accomplLshed, and even learned; lie was ncquaiiilod with Hi'W'ral langimgc.H, 
and addicted to literary pursuits. Knowing hi.s own inciipac.ity lo rnli^ ho 
fierce a nation, compulsion alone made him asci'iul Iho throne; and if hi.s ntign 
wa.s chsastrous, the rea.son ha.s been sufliciently oxnhuiual. Ou ilui whole, lio 
sliould be pitied rather tlian condemned. 


MICHAEL IS SUCCEEDED BY JOHN (ill) BOllIKHKl (KW'l 

Though, oil the death of Michael, the number of candiilaii ■H wa.s givalor 
preceding occasion, freiu the stale of narlh's in the 
epublic, no one could doubt that the chief struggle would lie bi-lwcmi Ihoso of 
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l^'rance aucl tlio empii’c. Tho dukes of LoiTaiuc nncl Neiiburg wore again pro¬ 
posed : the forioer was isculously siinporlcd by a queen lover; the latter by the 
money and proinisos of Louw. fTho electors had long been sunicicnUy alive 
to the value of their votes.) Tniit n stormy election was apprehended was 
evident from the cave with which the szopn. or wooden pavilion of the senators, 
was fortified. Th(i appearance on the i)laina was exceedingly picturesque: 
everywhere wore seen small Imnds of horsemen exercising ilieir daring feats; 
some tilting; some running at the ring; others riding with battle-axes bran¬ 
dished to tho entrance of the szopa, and with loud hurralis inciting the senate 
to expedition; olh(‘r.s were deciding private quarrels, which always ended in 
blood; some were listening with (icrec impatience to the harangues of their 
leaders, and icstifjdng by ihoiv howls or hurrah.s their eonclcmnaiion or 
approval of the subject. At a. distance aiipearcd the white tents of the nobles, 
whicli re.somblcd an amphitheatre of .snowy mountains, with the sparkling 
waters of the Vistula and tho lofty lowers of Warsaw. 

Tlie appearance of tho Jjitliuhmans was hostile; perhaps they had some 
reason to suspect the nomination of Sobicski, with whom their hetman, Paz, 
had long been at variance,; certainly they seemed resolved to support tlie 
Au.sirian to tho last extremity. yol)ic.ski, who in the mean lime liad arrived 
from Kotin, pi'oposod the priuco of Coml6. another candidate; whether in the 
liojK) that sucli a jiroposition would succeed, or with the view of distracting the 
differ(mi parlies and making way for his own elevation, is not very dear. Ho 
soon found, however, that the prince was no favourite on the hlo ; and his per¬ 
sonal friond, .lablonowski, palatine of Husain, commenced a harangue in sup¬ 
port of his pretonsiouH. The speaker, witli great animation, and not without 
oloquoiKK’, snowc.d tluil- the republic could expect little benefit from any of 
the candidates ])roposcd, and insisted that its choice ought to fallonaPiast; 
on one, abov(i all, capable of roproasing domestic anarchy,^ and of upholding 
the honour of its arms, wliicli had been so lamentably sullied during the two 
preceding reigns, Tho. cry of “A PinsL I a Pinst)” and “ God bless Poland)" 
sjieedily rose from the Hussiaii palatinate, and was immediately echoed by 
ihnusands of voices. Seeing their minds thus favourably inclined, he proposed 
tlie comjiK’Vor of Slobodisza, of Podhaic, of KaUisz and Kotin; and the cry 
AVttS met witli "Sobioski forever 1” All Iho palatinates of the crown joined 
in tho aeclamaticm; but the Lithuanians entered tlioir protest against a 
Pinst. ]'\)rtiinal(dy for ilio peace of the republic, the grand duchy was not, or 
did not long continue, ummimous; Prince lladziwill embraced the cause of 
the crown; Paz was at length persuaded to withdraw hie unavailing opposi¬ 
tion, and Jolin Ifl was proclaiinod king of Polnncld 

Ik'fore the now king would consent to bo crowned, he iiudcvtook an expedi¬ 
tion to ri’.HCAK^ Kamoncls, Podolia, and tlio Ukraine from the domination of the 
Moslom.s. To presw’ve tlicso, and if poftsiblc to add to tliom, Muhamed IV 
had taken tho field with a formidable army. Kotin was retaken, the Mus¬ 
covites who contondccl with the Porto for the possession of the provinces on 
the liory.slhoncs wore nx]>pJIcd from the Ukraine, and several Cossack fortresses 
oarriod; but hero the sultan, thinking he had done enough for glory, returned 
to ConslanUnoplo. John now entered on the scene, and with great rapidity 
rotoolc all the conquests that had been mode, except Kotin, and reduced to 

‘ Tlic fmcia convenla signed by this king dilTcrccI liUlo from tlioso of liis predeceseore. 
Iti tho article Hint oflicca should bo conferred on n.stivQ nobloa oiil;^, it wns added, and on 
Hitch only ns have worn tlioir honours thi'co gonomtions. Every third year ho was to pass 
Into TiiLl'niaiiia: it had beforo boon decreed that every tlilrd diet should be held at Grodno. 

A poiiHlon was to be paid to Queen Eleanor. 
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obedience most of the Cossacks on the left bank of the PoryHthem^H. Put this 
scene was doomed to be sufficiently diversified: tbc witdeed dcisevtioii of 
who with his Lithuanians was avoi-se to a whiter campaign, pnjvtaiiod lln> 
king from completing the subjugation of the Ukraine, nnd even fureoil him iu 
retreat before a new army of Turks and Tatars: twenty thousand of the T'atnrs, 
however, were signally defeated at Zloczow; and the litlh', fortrc'SK iif 
bowla made a defence worthy tlie best ages of Uoiuau hravoiy. ^J'lie I .itliu- 
anian soldiers being compelled by their couiitryuien to rejoin the kiiig, that 
monarah again entered on the earner of victory. The Turks were (hTeiitcd at 
Soemwa, and were piu*sued with great lo.ss to the raiiipiirtH of KiiimnietH. 
With the exception of that fortress and of Podhaic, wliicih they liad Htoi'nu’d, 
Poland was free from the invaders. 


Sobieski, having thus nobly cai'iicd the crown of a kingdom whi(!h lu5 luid 
so often saved, returned to Ciucow, where his coronation was jK'rfoniii'd witli 
the accustomed pomp, bub with far more than the aeeuHloimnl joy. At the 
diet assembled on this occasion, a standing army of 30,001), and ww exlmor- 
dinary one of three times that number, were decreed; hut uolhing move was 
done, and the republic remained defenceless as Mmv. Ollun* salutary pv(\- 
posals submitted by the king, whose talents were us coi\H\nt‘UouH in gbviwn- 
menfc as in the field, had no better .success, 'flic fale of llu' r('pii))li(!, liowever 
it might be delayed by monarchs so enlightened and coiHiiK’rors ho grcjit mk ho, 
was not to be averted. 

From these harassing cares John wa.^ summoned by a n(‘w inviiHion of th(^ 
Turks and Tatars, aiuountiing in number 1^ almost 2J(),(K)(), nnd commimded 
by Ibraham Pasha of Damascus, whoso i3urnanH‘ of Shaiian, or tlui (l('vil. ^vaB 
signihcant enough of his talents and clmmotor. Thti I'olish Icing, willi liis 
handfu of 10,000, was compellecl to intrench himaelf at Zurawno, whi'ra lu' 
was well clciended by s\xly-thieo pieces of cannon. IIsb fale was cnmihleved— 
perhaps even by huuself—as decided; all Poland, inalcad of iloekiug hin aid, 
nastenect to the cliurches to pray for hl.s dcliverana*. l‘'ov twenty (lava tlm 
caniionadinff conMnn^^i'l ti.s rlnci.i'iiAUim i> 


nVT Ti. V mm lucir HiiiiiUKm Dociums 

despeiate, Tlie latar khan, however, who knew dial (Ju‘ MiiHcovih'H worti 

Sft fnf siil)jecl to I)oroHX(’n.Hko (Im h'lidiiiory 

ot ttie ir-oite, and were menacmg h»s own tevvitonea, clamimnni for Doare R 

BuLS^het^/ ^ ?Q {?’ huiniliuting Ioi mih hh IhoHc of 

miflzacK. iheeu[\ge( Sobieski threatened to hmig the who shonii 

m future bnnghun so insulting a proposal ^ 

Hostilities recommenced; though the Polos were without nvovwi<m-.i or 
oni *1^ “'■{■'“to ttan troin situiKkma evon wm'sc lluu! 

by the weLw if a of™, to Imvo hmITo,',,,! 

onlVTCDlieJ ■» ? Uirentonod lo do.sorl, lu, 

liar*-*?— 
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wfis to be discussed at Constantinople; all prisoners, liostages, etc., were also 
restored. The conditions, indeed, were below the dignity of the repubiic, 
but that suoii favoui-ablc ouch could he prociircd at suoli a crisis is the best 
comment on the valour of the kuig. This was the sentiment of all Europe, 
which resounded more than ever with his praises. 

This peace was followed by the prolongation of the truce with Muscovy. 
Neither were the conditions of the latter so advantageous as could have been 
desired. Three insignificant fortresses were restored; but Sevoria, Smolensk, 
Kiev, and other possessions remained in the iron grasp of the autocrat, In 
vain would the king have endeavoured to wrest them from it: without money 
or troops, with anarchy also before his eyoSj it was no slight blessing that he 
was able to preserve from clay to day the independence, imy, the existence, 
of the reiHibhc. 

During tlie four following years the king was unable to nndej'tako any 
expedition for the roconcjuest of tlio lost possessions. Though he convoked 
diet after die.t in the hope of obtaining the necessary supplies for that purpose, 
diet after diet was dissolved by the fatal veto; for the same reason he could 
not procure the adoption of tlio many salutary coui-sos lie recommended, to 
banish anarchy, to put. the kingdom on a pemument footing of defence, and 
to amend the laws. Uis failure, indeed, must be partly attributed to himself; 
since, great as he was, ho appeared as much alive to the aggrandisement of his 
own family as to tlio good of the republic. There can belittle doubt—and he 
ought to bo praised for it—that he had long ineditnlcd the means of rendering tlio 
crown horeclitary^ in his offspring; but the little caution with which he proceeded 
in this great design, and the criminal intrigues of his ([uccn, a Trench woman 
of little principl(', whoso innucnco over him was unbounded, roused the 
jealousy of the nobles, especially of the Lithuanians, and compelled him to 
suspend it. Had ho shown more prudence,^ ns well as more firmness, in his ad¬ 
ministration, and within hi.s palace, liis object might have been attained, and 
Poland pr(^Horv(id from ruin, under tiic sway of his family. 

John Sobieski had always belonged to the faction or party in the interests 
cf /''lYificc, rtiid. ccnsciicrendy, averse to that of Auslrm; bat thei'e ms one 
thing in which Jic would not gratify the perfidious Louis NIV. As a Christian 
knight and a noble Pole, hclmcl vowed inoxtinguisbablc hostility again,st the 
Moslems—a feeling, in his case, deopenocl by the memory of his maternal 
grandfathor, his father, and his brother, who had all perished under the sword 
of tlie mi,sbcliovcr.s—and ho could not conscquonlly band wiili tho Porte 
again.st the empire. While ilie Turks were armmg for the invasion of Germany, 
ids aliiance was oagei’ly sought by Louis and Leopold: he entered into a treaty 
offensive and defensive with the latter. To this turn in his policy he was said, 
perhajiH injuriously, to have been not a little disposed by the promise of an 
archduchess for his clde.st son, and by the resentment of some insults shown 
iiy tho f/rcaid mo7iarque to his queen. 


Tllli: RBIiTKV OF VITQNNA (1683 A.D.) 

But the money of Louis and the venality of tho Polish barons opposed 
groat obstacles to the ratification of this treaty by the diet. A conspiracy 
was soon sot on foot, tho object of which was, cither to turn the king from the 
Austrian cause or to dethrono him, Fortunately the correspondence of the 
I'Tonch nnibnasafloi' with the unprincipled court of Paris fell into his hands, 
and he was enabled to frustrate the criminal design. To escape detection, 
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the very conspirators voted tor a war with the mlidols, and pro larnl.o s ww 
mSi agreat campaign. It was lime. Vienna was inves ed liy ,i00 000 
Tmks and Tatars, under Kara Mustapha, the viinr; tlic dastardly Leopold had 
Xat^to LiM and despatched mespger after messenger to hnshm the 
denarture of Sobikld. Germany looked to him ns its saviour and hiirope as 
rhTbuhmk of Christendom. Ilaving behold at lii.s feet llio ainbnssador.s 
of the empire and the nuncio of the pope, ho left (.raeow, Angiist loth, wii i a 
small body of Polish troops, and without waiting for Iho LiLluiaiimiis; (he 
chief part of his army, amoimtmg in all to about llurly tliouaaiul uiou, ho luul 

ureviously orderedlo rendezvous under U\c walls of Vioium. 

The king found the affairs of the imperialists ui a worse, silualiou t-luu\ lu*. 
had conceived The Turkish ni'tinoi 7 had made a jiracUcaUlo luvticU, luul (he 
terrified mhabitanLs of the capital wore in momentary expectation of an 
assault. One evening, however, X\mr despair \Yas cimneed to joy, as (hay 
perceived Ironi their telescopes the appearance of the VoUsii inissavs on (ho 
heights of Kahlenberg. Sobieski was oiipuisiaMlicully invested wilii _lhe chief 
command of the Christian army, consisting of XNdcs, Huxoiih, Ihiviirimi.s, and 
Austrians, amounting to 70,000 men. One wlio luul been his rival as a can¬ 
didate, the duke of Lorraine, gave a noble examine of inagiuiiiiinlty by IhiH 
submission, and by zealously co-operating in all his jilans. On (lu' moi'ning of 
September 12th commenced tlic mighty struggle bctwccji (he Crcsci'iit and 
the Cross. Throughout the day the lulvantago rc.sl(‘d with ihi' (lirisfianH, 
but the vast masses of tlic Turks remained unbroken. Towai’dH nighlfall (he 
Polish king had fought his way to the intrcnolicd cniup of Ihc vizir, wlioin jic 
perceived seated in a magnificent apartment traiupiilly tlrinlving colfco with 
his t^YO sons. 

Provoked at the sight, he rushed forward, followcal by uu iidrcjiid baud. 
■With the loud war-cry of “God for Poland I” aiKlhia pious r(‘|U‘(iliouof the, well- 
known verse of Israel’s prophet king, “jVoii iiohis, noa ac/ji.s, yjorniac c.vtr- 
cilinoa, sed nomtni iuo da gloriam /” was united (Imt (d “ Sobichid! ” Shouts 
of “Sobieskil Sobieski!" caught (he wu’b of the Moslems, who for Ihc Ih'Ht 
time now cevtainly know that Uns dveadod hero wns w\\W the t’iu'isli'ws. 
“Allah!" exclaimed the Tatar khim, “ Iho king is with them suri' ('imughl" 
The consternation among the mlidcls was extreme; lad, li'iU' lo Ihi' iiraviay 
of their character, they made a vigoroiw stand. In vain; Iheir rankH hI ri'wcd 
the ^ound; six pashas fell with tliom; the vizir Hod, and witli him !li(‘remnant 
of his once formidablo host. Tlie Tiirkish camp, wilh iln imiiK'ii.HC rielicM, 
became the prey of the victors; not only Germany, })iit I'kiropc, was .Hav(‘d. 
The hero of Christendom hastened to the calhedral of Hi, Slephen (o Join in ii 
solemn Te peuvi for the success of this memorable day. 

It is painful to dwell on the subsequoiit conduct of Leo\)old. UiHU’ud of 
clasping the knees of hi.ssaviour with joy, and of biu.sliing at his own cowurdiee, 
he met the king with coolness, nay, even with in.sult. llis euqiivi* wuh aiivi'd, 
and as he had no need of further aid, he took caro l<i exluhil. no furllu-r 
gratitude. His behaviour astonished no less Uuui iueeiwed the PoIch, mimy 

permission,returned to (heir homes; hut >Soi)ieskl, 
with the rest, proceeded into Hungary inpui*suitof (he fugilivu MoHlems. IW 
two subsequent victories won at Parkan and Strigonia, Ivo freed moHi. of llial 
kmgcloin from tim foot of the invadcra, and would have extended \m aueeewes 

Sir w ^ tkc Lithuanians delayi'd to join iiim and bin 

Polish Loops insisted on returning to toeir country. 

irpn^rtlirh additional gratification of finding that onn of liis 

generals had obtained some signal successes in the Hlcrnino over a (lombincd 
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ariny TuvIch uiul Tivte; luul dethroiiccl one hospoilar of Wallachia. and 
elevated luioUier better dinposed to the views of the republic. 


TIIK IMHlDLia CHAUACTBll OP SOIHESKI 

But whilst piU'.siiinp: the splenilid aucccssos of this Christian licro, posterity 
must blush at tlu^ weakueaa of hia p(dLo.jr, at the bUudness with which he piu’- 
sued tlio agfrraiuliHC'iiient of Ins family; implicitly followed the counsels of hi.s 
(lc,si)iciil)l(i qvK'Oii; and truaU'd to the protostiiUons of Leopold, who, when his 
aid was r(i( piin’d, never }io.sitatcd at proiiiises, and, when that aid was furnished, 
never thought of performing llumi. Though the archduchess promised to his 
son wjiH iH'aigiHMl to (he olootor of Baviiria, the imperial lure of assisting him to 
aubiluo Walhuilua, which was to h(‘Come a permanent sovereignty in his family, 
again armed him agiiiust tlio Turks. To 1)0 freed from all apprehensions on 
the side of Muscovy, he, forever eonfinned to that power the possession of 
Smolensk, Sitavierj^, 'Tehemip^ov, and the greiilor j)ortion of Kiovia, with Kiev, 
the capital, 'PheHo po-ssesaions, indeed, ho could jiot hoi:)o to recover; but 
voluntarily to liav(i iH'sigued them, and fonwu’, justly excited the indignation 
of numy, ('.specially ^vhen they found that tlio czarina Sophia refused to per¬ 
form r-onditions to which hUo had agreed—to join the general crusade against 
the Porte, and to jiay tlio republic 200,000 rubles in return for these con- 
ccHHions. 

Ifaviug rained about forty thousand men, the king cntei'cd into Wallnchia, 
to coiKiuev it for one of his houh. But the expedition had no effect, owing 
partly to the exciciuliiig dryimas of the season, and to the consequent sufferings 
of his army, and jairtly to the nou-ujijjoarancc of the contingents promised 
by Ijeoiiohl and the hospodar. Tfo returned, but not without lo6.s,^ both from 
the reason alroatly assigned, and from the activity of the Turks in his rear, 
who, howeveu', dared not nttaede him. A second expedition was but partly 
successful; in fact, th<5 iidinnities of ago had overtaken him, and had impaired 
his menial no less than hw bodily vigour. Ilia iaiUirc, however, in both 
expeditions was owing to circumstances over which he had no control; in. 
nciLlier did it dim the luslro of his marlial fame. 

No two men could b(i more unlike than Sobicski in the field and Sobieski 
at his ])alae.e of govormiient: in the former he was the greatest, in the latter 
the meanest, of men. Jfe was justly doapised for his tame submission to his 
wovtUlesH <pie,cn. 'I'o her he abandoned all but the load of D^lministration; 
her creature.s filled luo.st ollicos iu the state; nil, too^ wore become venal—all 
(aniferred on the high('.st bidder. The blsliop Zaluski, on this subject, relates 
an anecdote Hulllciently charactoiistic of tlio court whore such a shameless 
tvanHaeiion could take place. 'Plic rich see of Cracow being vacant, the queen 
one day said to the bishop of Kulm, “T wager with your sincerity that you 
alone will have the bishopric of Cracow.” Of coureo the prelate accepted the 
challoiige, and, on being invested with the see, paid the amount. Zaluski 
himself openetl a way to the royal favour by means equally reprehensible, 
lie presenti'd llie (pionn with a modicinc-ohe.st. logothci' with a book of direc¬ 
tions for emiiloying tluan, valued at a few huiHlrcd ducats: she received it with 
contempt. The offer of a silver altar, estimated at 10,000 crowns, of a val¬ 
uable ring, and two diamond croases gratified her avarice, and made the 
fortune of Ihe giver. Her temper was about equal to her disinterestedness. 
On one occasion the king had promised the groat seal to Zaluski; the queen to 
Denhov: of cour.so the latter triumphed. 

If. W.—VOL. XXIV. V 
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"You are not ignorant,” said the king to the disappointed claimant, his 
intimate friend, "of the rights claimed by wives—wiili wliat importunity the 
queen demands everything that she likes; you only luw(5 the power U) make 
me live tranquilly or wretchedly with my wife. She has given her word to 
another, cand if I refuse her the disiwsal of the chaiicellorsliip ylui will not 
remain with me. I know you wish me too well to expose iiic to piiblio laughter, 
and I am convinced that you will let me do what she wislms, but what 1 do 
with extreme regret.” Can this be the victor of Slobodisz, Ikidhaie, Kotin, 


It cannot be matter of muclr surprise that such a prince shcmld have little 
influence in the diets, or that his measures should form the siibjc'et of soverc) 
scrutiny by many of lii.s nobles. French money raised him up oiiemi{\s on 
every side; so also did that of his queen, whenever ho ventured on such as wijre 
unpalatable either to her or to her creatures. Tlic man who (ioiild not pre¬ 
serve peace in his own family, who could not prevent his wife and eldest son, 
nor mother-in-law and daughter-in-law, from bringing disgrace on his palace 
by their unnatural quarrels, could not be expocUid to have much infliumce 
anywheie. In full senate he was often treated with luarlced diHreKp(;et; the 
words ^'tyrantl traitor!” were lavished on him; and 1k5 wiuh once oj* twice 
invited to descend from a dignity which ho dishonoured. That h(5 Hcaiously 
entertained the design of abdication, notwithsUuiding tlic dcK'reo against it 
doling the interregnum of Michael Korybut, is certain; but if he had many 
enemies, he had more friends, and lie was persuaded lo I'ohnquish it. 

The last days of John Sobieski were passed in literary or in ])hiloHO])hioal 
contemplation. Sometimes, too. he migrated from scene to seeiio, pitching 
his tent, like the Sarmatiana of old, wherever a fine natural jivospect attraeUid 
his attention. His last hours were wrapped in mystery. lie k])()1c( 5 to Zalimki 
of a dose of mercury which he had taken, and which had (UiisasioiKul him 
intense suffering in mind and body. " Is there no one,” lie abruptly exclaimed, 
whilst heavy sobs agitated his whole frame. “ to avenge my deiiUil” 'riiis 
might be the raving of a sickly, nervous, dustempered mind; but a divailfiil 
suspicion fixed on the queen. Her subsequent conduct confirmed it. Hcarc-ely 
was the breath out of his body when she sci'/ed on \m ii'eiwuro.'^, and renewed 
her quarrels with her eldest son, Prince .Tames, with a bitternesH that showed 
she felt no regret for his loss. 

Sobieski was the last independent king of Poland, ITis enemies could 
not but allow that he waa one of the greatest cluiractevH in royal biograpliy, 
the greatest beyond comparison in the regal annals of his countryllo 
died m 1696,« 
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Tin-; icx'riNOTioN of a kingdom 

(1000-1700 

SoBiiflSKi and liin intriguos, ho long a fttuinbling-block of offence in the 
of Lho J^olcs. wore no nioro; hut llic rancour and vohomence of contention 
still aiu’vivrd, A jicoplo in thifl dissentiont state of feeling wero not likely to 
be calm, iiiijiavtial adjudlcatorH. Whilst the most powerful Polish and foreign 
intoroats wero miih'fying each other by opposition, a nobio of inferior rank 
and influence HtaiU’d a now candidato, aim carried his point. This was no 
other than John J’rzcpondowaki, oostcllun of Kuhn, who had first united with 
the princ(i of Conti, one of the iuo.st popular of the candidates for the Polish 
crown. But lie wished to derive soine prolit from his vote, and finding the 
prince’s finances cxhiiu.sted, ho looked round the different courts for another 
j)atron. lie was bold and Ixrni for intrigue, and tiioreforc well adapted for 
his present inirposo. lie had niarriod the daughter of General Fleming, who 
was then in high favour with Frederick Augustus, elector of Saxony, and 
afterwards lii.s prime ministor. This coimcction brought him in contact with 
the elector, whom he found just suited for his design. Augustus was a young, 
wealthy, ambitious monarch. “No prince was ever more generous,” says 
Voltaire, “gave more, or aceompauied his gifts with so much grace.” His 
religion, profcs.sedly the Dulhoraii, stood in the way; but there is something 
that ^vi^l remove more mountains than faith, and it was opporlamely I'emem- 
berod tliiit the young elector had n‘canted the llcformed belief two ycai's 
before, during a sojourn at Romo, and lie was now as good a Catholic as the 
Poles or the jjacta ennventa could require. 

Money purchased Augustus plenty of votes, but as ho \yas late in the 
field there were some too finnly engaged by the prince of Conti to bo decently 
transferred. The consequence was that on the 27th of June, 1697, both wero 
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elected by tlieir different parLisfins, the archbishop deelnving Conti king, and 
the bishop of Gujavla, Augustus. But notwithstanding the mfoninility of 
the latter election, nothing was to be said to the leu thousand Saxons with 
whom he came to take possession of his kingdom; he was aeknowlodged king, 
and the prince of Conti sailed back to Franco unnnoinlod. 

But Augustus had not yet been crowned, a coreiiiony esHcntiidly rrtpiisiie 
to invest him with full authority, and he was anxious that it sliouUl take 
place. There w'as some difficulty even in this; all tlio regalia \y(a‘e locked up 
in the treasury at Cracow in tlic keeping of ofliccra in Conti’s intei'ost. The 
law forbade breaking open the doors, but the Saxons “ lauglu'd at locksmiths” 
and broke down the wall. It was also ncccssniy that the arohbishoi) should 
perform the ceremony, but ho also was in the other interest; the dioeo.se was 
therefore declared vacant, and newly filled. There was still another iiupedi- 
ment—the funeral of the late king ought to precede the inauguration, and tlio 
corpse was in the handvS of Conti^ parly at Warsaw; but tlui Saxoms snljsti- 
tilted an effigy, and the coronation was soleituiised and the elector proelajined 
king under the title of Augustus 11.^ It was observed tliat tin* king fainted 
during the foiToalities, as if his heart failed him at thought of tlu^ chavgo ho 
was taking on himsolf. 

Tliia forced election was the fimt of the disgraceful ac'ric'M of e.V(ailH which 
laid the yoke on the necks of the Poles, and at last vmuleved the^ni meve bonils- 
inen. After this period Poland always received her kings under the com¬ 
pulsion of foreign arms. The czar and the king of Sweden e.vc'n offornd to 
support the present eleetiou; but Augustus found that he and Iuh Maxims wore 
sumoiently strong to fight their own battles. 

The 'pactu, conmita required Augustus to (li8niis.H liis own troops; but he 
was too prudent to trust hiin.sclf to subjects who wore not yet reconciled to 
his “usurpation,” and looked about for a jirotoxt to letain Ihi'in. This was 
readily found; he employed them ngaiiisl the Turks, und the Poh's wia’c satis¬ 
fied. But this war was ended by Uie Treaty of Karlowilz, in .hmuary, 1000, 
by which treaty the Poles regained KameneLs, but gav<i up iheir enevoaiili- 
ment in Moldavia, etc., and the king was obliged to find them another occu¬ 
pation. This also too soon presented itself. 


AUGUSTUS’ CAMI'AION AGAINST SWI-1I)1’)N 

Sweden was now under the government of a minor, and as Poland hail 
long looked with a lingering eye on Livonia, which liad hcmi c(!(h’(l ly the 
Treaty of Oliva, in John Casimir's time, he Uiought it would a favourable 
juncture to attempt its recoveiy, and the service of Uk! Suxoiih in that under¬ 
taking would make the Poles forgive their intrusion. Ho atteuipted it mitirely 
at his own risk, without the concurrence of tho Polos, and in fact in direct 
opposition to some of their representation.^. Tlic bishop who had crowned 
him told the king that his attack on Sweden wn.s a gross violation of tlie 
rights of nations and of equity, which the Almighty would not fail to punish 
—a judgment, says the historian, which seems to bo dictated liy tlm spirit 
ol divination. 

His first attempt was not so successful ns he hud anticipated, and he 
engaged Peter the Great, czar of Rn&shi, to assist him. Peter (iiitcrcd very 
wnUngly into the plan; he wished to found a j)oiT on tho oast of the lialtic; 


‘ The first Augustus wna Sigisinuud Augustus. 
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lugoimaiiland, Uio iioi'thoaBl pari of Livonia, seemed just adapted for it and 
he thought It would pay him very well for his share of the oiitorprise ’ The 
mootiug ook place on the 26th of February, 1701, at Birzen, a small toZ 
in the palatmalG of Vilna in Lithuania. 

Bui Chcarles, the young Swedish monarch, although only eighteen, was not 
to be made the tame victim of such flagrant injustice. He was apprised of 
their designs and chose to anticipate them. He had routed the Russians at 
Narva in the preceding year, and m.ule even Moscow tremble. But justice 
fought for him, and his soldiers were animated by the example of their youth¬ 
ful hero. Ihcso were tlie troops whom tlie Russian savages called "terrible 
insolent, enraged, dreadful, untamable di'stroyers.'' lie then marched 
against the Saxons m Invonia, and came up to them on the banlcg of the 
Dviiia. a he river was very wide at the spot and diflicult to pass, but Clioiles 
y\'i\a never to be diuintcd. He caus(‘(I large boats to be prepared with high 
bulwarks to protect the men, and observing tliat the wind was in the eiiemys 
face, lit large, fivcH of wet straw; and the smoke, spreading along the banks of 
the river, concealetl Ins operations from the Saxony. Ho clircictcd the passage 
himself, which was effected in a quarter of an hour, and he was much mortified 
ft Ins troops and routed the Saxons. 

He did not slop till ho airivcd at Birzen, the town where Augustus and the 
par had planned the expedition. lie felt, lie owned, a satisfaction at enter¬ 
ing Birzen us a coiuiuoror, where Ihe leagued monarclis had conspired his 
rum some few months lioforo. 


The nows of Charles’ approach was newly as agreeable to most of the 
Poles as it was terrible to Aiiguatus; they considorcd liim as their champion 
against the tyrannical and intruding Saxons. The primate wrote to the Swed¬ 
ish king aa.suring him of this feeling; and Charles expressed himself as the 
friend of Poland, al tliougli the enemy of their sovereign. Augustus was aware 
of this, and ihsmisRcd U\e fiaxon tvoojis. to mgain the iavour of his subjects. 
This step had the desired ofloct for a time: tlie ju’inmte, traitor as he was to 
both parlies at heart, protended to rouse Die king’s awakening popularity 
which he could not check; and the. people were so gratified by the concession 
tliat most of the iufluentud nalatmos swore to defend their Bovcreigii to the 
death. This ndlifireiice. to their falling monarch was daily increasing, when 
unfortunate dissensions in Lithuania once more severed tlie bond of union. 

That province^ had been divided into two contending factions ever since 
the death of Sobieski; ami jnwty spirit lind run so liigh that the contest 
became qiiiti’ ii civil war. Tlic family of Ba[}ieha, the great general of Lit- 
liunnia, and tliat of Ogiuski, the great standarci-boarer, wore the leading 
interests. As long as the Baxons remained in LiUiiiania, Sapieha was pro¬ 
tected from the violence of Oginski, who was backed by most of the nobility; 
but after their departure he and his adhci'ents were left exposed, so that 
their only alternative was to make tlic Swedns their protectors. Under these 
circumstances Augustus could offer but little opposition to Cliarles, and a 
deputation ivas sent to the Swedisli monarch, with proposals of peace. "I 
will make peace at ’Warsaw,” was the young but firm warrior’s answer; and 
at the same time he added that he cainc to make war on Augustus, the 
usurjicr, and his Saxons, and not again.st the Poles. 


The Capitulation o[ TFarsaic; the Dethronement of August^is (1702 a.d.) 

Augustus felt that all was Jo.st, and llint his kingdom had departed from 
him. But he yet fought up against fortune; he had privately recalled his 
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Saxons, and then assembling all the troops ho could, miistor(icl nearly 
twenty-four thousand men. Augustus now found Iiimsolf in that perplex¬ 
ing dilemma in wliich all kings who fchnist thom.solvo.s upon a people by 
force are always at some period dcseiwcdly placed. 'I'lio PoIo-h, at boat only 
lukewarm in his cause, were converted into ardent ciK'iniiw by this recrdl of 
the Saxon.?. While Axigustus was engaged in mavchiug from pidatinate to 
palatinate to canvass his pai'tisans, Charles pushed on iinoppo.sed to Warsaw, 
which capitulated on the first summons, on the fith of May, 1702. Augustus, 
however, marshalled hia troops in the plain of Kli&sow, and waiietl for the 
arrival of the Swedes to fight for his crown. Even now his army doubled 
tliat of Charles, but the Poles, who composed the grenior part of it, did not 
engage willingly. Augustus indeed fought bravely; iml in vain did ho rally 
his troops: three times they again recoiled. Fortuix? .still frowned on the 
Polish monarch, and he fled towards Cracow. 

An accident favoured his escape, and prolonged the striigghi: Ciiarh's had a 
fall from his horse as he was pumuing him, and wn.s detained in bod six weeks 
on his march. Augustus made good use of this aespiie, r(‘ns.senil)]cd liis 
troops, and prepared for another battle; but discontent and rebellion thinned 
his ranks: the Poles dreaded further opposition to the formidable invader, 
and began to fall into his will, in consenting to imso to tlio throne .Fames 
Sobieaki, the eldest son of their late monarch. Against such mmiorous enemies 
no resistance could be offered; protraction of the wm* wuvs uhoIosh, for di/lieiil- 
ties only stimulated the Swedish hero. “Should I Iiavo to stay here fifty 
years,” said he. “I will not go till T have dethroned th(5 king of T’olaiid.” 
Augustus thoreiorc lied to Saxony, taking, however, the, ]yvo(’,iuitioi\ to secure 
the persons of Jninos Sobieski and his brother Constantino. 


THE niSPOSAE oif THE rOUlSI! (’IIOWN 

The throne btjing thus vacated, it remahaal for Cliarles to fill it; l)iit ho 
was for some time undetermined who should be the elioson person. Ilis 
counsellor advised him to slop into it himself, but fate, in the Hliape of mili¬ 
tary glory, diverted him from that design. Tie fii*sl fixed on AlexaiKler, 
Sobieski’s third son. Alexander, however, wished only for the enlargement 
of his brothers and to revenge them, having none of the lihidinm domimmlif 
and it was in vain that the king of Sweden and the noldes entroaUxl him to 
change his mind; he was immovable. The neighbouring [irinees, nays Vol¬ 
taire, knew not whom to admire most, the king of Swollen, who at the ago of 
twenty-two years gave away the crown of Poland, or the prinon Alexander, 
who refused it. 

But Idngdoms do not Jong go begging, and all men are not so disiulerCvHted 
as Alexander Sobieski, When Charles told young Htanislaus l^oszcxynski, 
the Polish deputy, that the republic could not he delivered from i(a troubles 
witliwt an election, “But whom can wc elect,” said {HtanislauH, “now .Tamos 
and Constantine Soblcvski arc captives?” The king lookial with an eyo of 
.scrutiny at his interrogator, and thought to himself, “'Phou art tlio man I” 
He, however, deferred that answer until he had further cxamiiKHl his vounc 
protege. ^ 

Stanislaus was descended from illustrious Polish family; his father 
was crown treasurer and palatine of Po.snania, to which latter oflieo his son 
succeeded. He added to mnato talent the polish of education ancl eommevco 
with society both at home and abroad. “Stanislaus LcsKczynski,” said one 
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Of liis coiitempomiief), " the son of the grand treonurer of the crown, is regarded 
amongst us as llio honour of our coimtiy. A happy facility of mamers makes 
him wm Ins way to all hearln.” Ho was courageous, and at the same time 
mild in his disposition, anil had a very prepossessing appearance. In fact 
Charles was so much struck with him tliat he said aloucl he had never seen 
a mail so fiL to conciliato all pai'ties. He wits also sufficiently hardy and 
miirod to service Lo plea.se ihc rough king ui that, respect; and after the con¬ 
ference the Sweehsh monnrcli exclaimed, ^There is a man who shall always be 
my friend!” and StamslauH was king of Poland. ^ 

^ But the fomialifcy of election was observed, although it was, in fact, noth¬ 
ing but n ratifiealion o( Chiu'Jcs choice. Many other candidates were also 
noimnatod, and though Stanislaus was the most popular among them as 
well as the nominee of the lord of Uic ascendant, the primate R^lziejowski 
objcfited to inm, ostensibly on account of liis youth. “What?” said Charles. 

^ ,9 an.sworcd the primate. “He is not so young as myself,^’ 

roplicd the king, impatiently, and lie sent the Swedish count Horn to Warsaw 
to onroroo the election. Horn mot, however, with some resistance from the 
mdepoudont Poles. “Are wo aascmbled,” said one of the nobles, “to act in 
eonoort for the ruin of Poland, whose glory and safety depend wholly on the 
freodom of tlio people and the liberty of the constitution? Let our inde¬ 
pendence be our lust caro, then let us think of an election. Shall we call that 
rovolution logiiimalo wliich springs from fear of being hewn clown by the troops 
of armocl foroignora, who surround ua and insult the dignity of the repubhc 
With their presence?” Several nobles, roused by this appeal, entereci their 

nrni.nsI.H. wluf’li niti>n*vli'nn- in Inw V..i iLf- j...!fl’ 
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lution was certainly infringed by the Swedish influence, but Augustus was 
not a fit person to complain of unconstitutional acts. 

Stanislaus was no sooner seated on the throne and enjoying the honey¬ 
moon of I'cyally at Warsaw, than the almm-bcll sounded, and Augustus, with 
an army of twenty thousand Saxons, was seen marching to regain his capital. 
The city was unfortified, and the new king wa.s obliged to flee, with his family, 
to ihoir protector, Charles. T!ic work of dethronement was now to bo all 
done over again. The Swedish monarch had not lost any of hia activity; ho 
overtook Augustus unexpectedly in Posnanin, and a battle was fought at 
Pimitz, on the borders of Silesia. Tlie Saxon army consisted almost entirely 
of foot, where^ tlio enemy were all cavaljy. The Saxons formed tliemselves 
into solid bodies, presenting on all sides a hedge of bayonets. The Swedish 
cavalry in vain atlcmjHed to break their ranks; the Saxons stood their ground 
till nightfall, although inferior in number, and made good their retreat. This 
was certainly no contemptible specimen of the military talents of Augustus, 
aUhongh a great portion of tlie credit is of cour.se to be given to the skill oi 
Scliiillcmburg. 

TJio Saxon army retreated, and the Swedes followed and overtook them 
again on the banks of the Odor. Charles now imagined they must fall into 
hia hands, os Llioy were unprovided with pontoon.s or boats to effect the pas- 
sago, but in this ho was mistaken. Scliiillcmburg passed his whole army over 
during the night with a very trifling loss, and Chai'lcs himself was obliged to 
own that “ to-day Sohullomburg has the better of us.” 

Notwithstanding all this display of oourage and tactics, Augustus could 
not support his falling fortune, and again withdrew to Saxony. Charles, 
tired of having to fight his battles over again so often in Poland, resolved lo 
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nut an end to the Saxons' occasional excursions, by carrying iho war into their 
own country. Augustus now began to tremble; the bweflisli king coiild ns 
easily appoint a new elector as a new king. To ayoitl these conaeciucnciea he 
submitted to the conditions Charles imposed. These won', (o resign all ju'c- 
tensions to the crown of Poland, to break off all troatio.s against Su'cclen, and 
to set at liberty the two Sobicskis. 


Rus&mn hiierveniion; Htc Flight of ^lamnUms 

In the mean time Peter the Great was not idle; ho felt much aggrieved 
that Augustus had capitulated without his knowledge, but ho forgivvo him 
on hearing how severely he was already punished by tlio luinl coiiditlons of 
the treaty, The Russians under the command of M<;nHliikov ovornin Poland 
in the absence of Glwles and Augustus, wlio were in Baxony, forming a 
rallying point for the adherents of the ex-king nud ]>lundering the (»ppoaiLo 
party. In fact Peter treated Poland more ns a vaiujiiishcd lyoviiice than 
on allied state, ravaging, Jevyiiig^contributionH, and carrying off all the valu¬ 
ables he could lay hands on. The news that SIiiiubIiuih ami Chavlcw wore 
returning from Saxony soon put a check to this injiislico and obliged liim to 
retreat. 

The fate of Stanialau.s was so completely dcpemkmt on that of Gliavlos 
tlmt the history of the latter is also tlio history of the fonner. The Kwcdisli 
hero, leaving his p'ot6g6 in Poland, pursued the czar, wlio had rotiix’d into 
Lithuania, although it was in tlie month of January, 1708. Tlio roHuU of this 
singular campaign forms one of Fame’s commonplacos t 

—dread PiiUowa’s day, 

When fortune loft the royal Swede, 

at once stripped Charles of the title of Invincible, the hard ('avnings (»f nine 
years’ victories drove him to sock an asylum in Turkey, and dragged Htiuiis- 
laus from the Poli.sh throne, 

Augustus, on hearing this unexpected nows, imniodialoly voluvru’d to 
Poland and resumed the diadem in spite of his oatli. The pope\s disponHatlon 
sanctioned the perjury; Polish inconsistency favoured the new revolution; 
and the victorious arms of Russia corifinnod all. Btauiwlaua knew it was in 
vain to resist, and did not wish to shed blood in a useless struggle; he l.hereforc 
retired to Swedish Pomerania. He defended Unit provinci^ against the united 
Russians, Saxons, Poles, and Swedes, and AugufiUia wi.shed to put an end to 
the contest. Stanislaus agreed to abdicate, but CharloH’ consent was I'ciiuircd 
to satisfy the newly raised king. The Swede, “proud tlumgli in (h'Bolation,” 
merely answered to all the persuasiouB, “If iny friend will not bo king, E can 
soon make another." Stanislaus determined to try what could ho offociod by 
a personal interview, and “risking moro,” says Voltaire, “ to alulicato a llivauc 
than he had done to ascend it," undertook to travel in disguiso through the 
midst of his enemies to Qiarles' leti’cat in Turkey. He stole one evening 
from the Swedish army which he commanded in. Pomerania, and tvavovsiug 
the enemy’s lines with a passport under the name of FTaran, aftm* many 
dai'^ers reaclied Jassy, Uic capHoi of Moldavia. He here styled himself a 
major iu Charles' .service, not knowing that the king was at that time far from 
a good understanding with the Porte. On this hint the RuapioioiiH of the 
Turkish officer were awakened, who, being acquainted witli the ox-king's 
person by description, sow through the di.sguiso and arroslcd liim, 
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"Tell him," exclaimed the inflexible Swede when he heard of his appre¬ 
hension, "never to make peace with Augustus; assure him fortune will soon 
change." This prediction seemed about to be verified, when the T\irks 
stimulated by the intrigues of the Swedish monarch, took up arms against the 
Russians, and investing Peter on the banks of the Pruth obliged him to make 
tliai famous capitulation in 1711. By tliis he was bound to witlidraw all liis 
troops froin Poland, and never interfere in the affairs of that government' 
besides which, Charles was to be insured an unmolested return to liis owri 
kingdom. 

Peter was, however, no sooner out of danger than he forgot his oath, and 
instead of withdrawing his troops from Poland reinforced them. In 1712 
great complaints were made about this encroachment, and the czar pretended 
to countermand them, but still kept them on the confines of Lithuania. In 
17U Charles returned to Sweden, and at the same time Stanislaus, resigning 
all pretensions to Poland, retired to the little duchy of Zweibriicken in Ger¬ 
man}^, which was presented to him by the king of Sweden, who possessed it by 
inheritance. He remained there till he was deprived of it by Charles' death, 
four years later. 


AUGUSTUS IS AOAIN KING 

The return of the Swedish monarch was a pretext foi' retaining tlie Saxon 
troops in Poland. But even this excuse did not satisfy tlic justly cliscon- 
t(‘nted Poles; they avenged tlic insults and ravages of these intruders by the 
lives of many hundreds of them. This was the declaration of open war 
b(dwoen tho kiug’s troops and the confederated nobles. Augustus in vain 
opposed his infuriated aubjccLs, and after his anny had been almost annihilated 
callfid upon the czar for assistance. This induced the confederates to nego- 
tijiie, and under tho terror of a Russian army peace was concluded between 
the monarch and his pcoulc in 17J7. 

It was ihoji agreed tlinfc tlic iSaxons should leave the kingdom, and this 
engagement was accordingly kept. At the same time the Polish ai’iny was 
decreased to ciglitccu thousand men, under the pretence of curbing the 
influence of the two grand generals. This w'as a most pernicious step to 
the independence of Poland, os it confined its defence almost entirely to the 
'pos'polite, who could never compete witii the large standing armies which wei'e 
now kept up by its neighbours. "Imprudent nation)" exclaims Ilnlhi^re,^^ 
“which allowed itself to be clwarmed at the very moment when new dangers 
were about to threaten it; which almost solely intrusted its defence to the 
convocations of the pospolile, at a time when all the other nations of Europe 
had discovered the inutility and abandoned the use of that mode of protec¬ 
tion I" 

In the mean time Peter hml obtained all tlic Livonian territory he aimed 
at, and was willing to embrace the schemes of the Swedish minister to enter 
into a treaty with Charles, to re-establish Stanislaus, make a descent on Eng¬ 
land, and in fact become the arbiter of Europe, The conferences were carried 
on witli tho greatest secrecj^, but sufficient transpired to make Augustus 
tremble. His minister, Fleming (with or without his master's concurrence), 
employed some French miscreants to carry off Stanislaus and bring him 
prisoner to Dresden. This he thought would be a bar to the inimical designs 
of the allies. The villains were discovered and taken before the ex-king^ as 
assassins, expecting summary punishment; but the beneficent and philo¬ 
sophic Stanislaus reproved them mildly. "What injury have I done you, my 
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friends?” said he. "And if none, why should you iiiLonipt iny life? Were I 
to retaliate T dioulcl take away yours, but I forgive you; live imd become 
better.” This was acting up to his own apliorisni, “ W(‘. are amply avenged 
by having the power to pardon,” and gives him a slrongcn* olaim to the title 
of beneficent philosopher tlian all his writings, worn they ii hundred times 
more voluminous. 

The king of Poland publicly disclaimed all knowledge of the plot, but wo 
must leave his protestation to plead for itself. At that timo it had tlic effect 
of shifting the onus of consure to Fleming’s shoulders, and at my rate the 
minister was not unjustly soandaJised. The death of Charles, in 1718, broke 
the alliance, and averted the danger which lhreatcnt;cl Augustus, {inch ^vaH 
the termination of the attack on Livonia; Peter waa the only gainer, whde the 
king of Poland had been dethroned, plundered of his treasure's in Saxony, anti 
bad recovered his orown only by breaking his oath, siici'ifioing his power, and 
becoming almost a mere Russian vieciny. 

Poland now enjoyed for some yearn a stale of comi>avariv(^ peace, but it 
seemed likely to be disturbed in 172G by disputes about CouvUuid. 'L'ho 
duchy had been held as a fief of the Poles ever .since l/)(>lj innhu* the express 
condition that when the lino of succession was extinct it should revert to 
Poland. The diet held in this year (1726), taking into consideration the old 
age of the childish duke—who in fact no longer hold the veins of govcYnment, 
having been deprived of them by Anno, who was the niece of Peten* tlio Great 
and had married the late duke—detonuined to annex it to tlm kingdom, and 
accordingly sent commissioners to divide it info jiiilatiiuiU's, Rut tlii.H the 
Oourlanaers stoutly resisted, and elected Count Maurice, of Kaxony {Mavshtil 
Sax^, natural son of Augustus, their duke—an election that ploaHod neithov 
the Poles nor the Russians, and was sot aside, the duchy remaining under the 
power of Russia till the death of Augustus. 

The same diet held a debate on another singular event, which at tho timo 
threatened to bo of some iinporbauco. Nearly two years b(‘fore this timo 
the Jesuits Wei's making n public procession with the ]\ost in th(', fttreotH of 
Thorn, and some young scholar of the order insisted that the ehildven who 
were pi’csent should kneel. This they refused to do, being hutluiraiiH, ns were 
most of the inliabitants of the city, and a siaiflJe ensued. Tiie uffonding 
Jesuit was taken into custody, and his order, highly incensed, imiiorativoly 
demanded hia release, which being refused they attaclual iKe, citiKima, luul 
some blood was shed on both sides. The town-spcoplo, enraged at this brcaijh 
of their privileges, broke open the Jesuits' college, plundered it, profaned all 
Vhg^ 1 worship, and among other impieties mistreated an image of tlic 

u Poland, fired at the profanation, immediately came to 

tne diet almost muiriated with fanatic zeal. A commission was appointed, 
with absolute power to examine into the business and piinisli tlio iintiiely. It 
was m vain the Lutherans pleaded their grievances; the magistraloa wore 
capitally Gondemiied for not exerting Ihew authovity, seven elhev eltv/.ona 
suffered the same fate, and numbers wore banislicd or imprisoned. Throe 

Virgin's image into tlio lire, lost their right 
arms, and the whole city was deprived of the fmedom of iniblio ivorshii). The 

tho ProU'slant prinens; 

W.T .1 ? hn?nn ^veden mtci-cstcd tliemBolvOB in their behalf, 

e^ifpd nnlm« "it'ervontion of force; but tlio threat was not 

S pSnee^ ^ ^ Lutherans were left to digest their troulilos with jjrayor 
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TII13 CL08K OP AUaUSTirs’ REIGN 

Tlio king spent the I'est of his reign in attempting to make the crown 
hereditary, and to stretch its prerogatives. Tlie Slat of January, 1733, ended 
his eventful life, and gave Iho Poles another opportunity to save their falling 
country. The biographer of Augustus makes his funeral oration a series ot 
antitheses. lie wjis like all men in wliose minds no one passion has establishecl 
absolute monarchy over tire rest: he rang the changes of pleasure and 
repentance, sense and folly, inaction and exertion. He kept a sumptuous 
court; and if the first paid of his reign undermined the constitution of Poland, 
the latter part corrupted its morals. But notwithstanding his luxuries and 
extravagance, he amassed considerable wealth. It is said tliat he had collected 
at Dresden porccilain to the value of twenty-four millions. So fond was he of 
trumpery of thi.s kind that he gave Frederick William, of Prussia, one of his 
most dangerous neighbours, his fmost regiment of dragoons in exchange for 
twelve vases. Ho left liis son twelve millions in his trea.suiy, and an army of 
thirty-three thousand good troo])s, to purchase or seize the crowm of Poland 

Tho reign of Augustus hastened the decline of the Polish nation by many 
conspiring causes, nor wavS it more favourable to the advance of learning; only 
luxury and aumptuousness were encouraged by tliis monarches example. 
Many loarnod men, indeed, might be mentioned, but none who had any 
influenco on tho public mind. Tlie slothful voluptuousness of the latter part of 
this reign, whicli succeeded the anarchv of the commencement, completed the 
ruin it liad begun; and Augustus has loft behind him the character of one of 
the moat splendid as well as most athletic sovereigns of Poland, to be balanced 
against the irrotricvable injury he has done both to this kingdom and his elec* 
toral dominions. Many wonderful feats of strength are still related of Augus¬ 
tus, such as that ho could lift a trumpeter in full armour in the palm ofhia 
hand, His imincnso cuirass and helmet, which are shown even to the present 
day in the Riistkammer, or armoury of Dresden, bear at least some partial 
testimony to the tvutii of those traditions.* 


THE ACCESSION OP FREDERICK AUGUSTUS II (1733-1703 A.D.) 

After passing a severe law against the Lutherans, who were nob only 
deprived of their civil rigiits but msultingly forbidden to leave their odious 
country, the diet of convocation resolved that a Piast only should bo elected. 
This exclusion of foreign candidatas was intended to open the way for the 
second elevation of Stanislaus, now fathcr-in-Iaw of Louis XV, who in his 
peaceful court of Lorraine was loo pJiilosophic to be tempted by ambition. 
Overcome, however, by the Fi’ench court, and by the pressing entreaties of his 
former subjects, he reluctantly proceeded to Warsaw, to support by his presence 
the efforts of his friends. Pic was received with acclamation, and in the diet of 
election sixty thousand voices declared him king of Poland. 

But the republic had ceased to control her own destinies; her independence 
had vanished, and she was no longer allowed either to choose her own rulers 
or to take any other important step wiUiout the concurrence of her neighbours. 
Both Austria and Muscovy had resolved to resist the pretensions of Stanislaus, 
and to enforce tho election of a rival candidate, Frederick Augustus, elector 
of Saxony, son of the late king. 



the history oe Poland 
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An army of Muscovites arrived in the neighboiirhoocl of Warsaw - and at 
the village of Kamenets, in a wretched inn in the depths of a forest, tlie party 
of nobles opposed to the Frencli inlci-eshs proclaimed h redcrick Augustus king 
of Poland. On the 9th of November the elector loft Saxony. At larnowHz, 
on the Silesian frontier, he swore to tlie pacia conventa, and fjdcied trnnnphant 
into Cracow where he and his queen were solemnly crowned. T he Muscovite 
troops pursued tlie fugitive Stanislaus to Dantzic, whore that prince hoped to 
make a stand until the arrival of the promised 8UCcoiii« from Prance. Though 
aid arrived from that country, it was too slender to avail him. The bravery 
of the inhabitants, however, enabled him to witliatand a vigorous sii'go of 
five months; when the city was compollod to capitulate, he stole fi’om the 
place, and in disguise reached tlie Pi-iissian territories after many narrow 

escapes. ... , 

After receiving the oaths of the Dantzickem and assisting at tlio diet of 
pacification—the only diet which, during liis reign, wfw not diH.Holvcd by the 
veto—Frederick Augustas appeared to think he had done enough for his new 
subjects, and abandoned himself entirely lo hig favourite oeeiipalions of 
smoking and hunting. To basmoisfl of every do.scripl!on ho had a niortal aver¬ 
sion; the government of his two slates ho abandoned to bis miuisler, (tount 
Bnihl. The minister, indeed, strove to resemble him in idle iioinp anil diw- 
sipation, and by that means obtained unbounded usccivlcncy over him; an 
ascendency, however, which was rather felt than seen, and which lu* who exer¬ 
cised it hacl art enough to conceal. TJic king had not the rajiacity, or would 
not be at the pains, to learn the Polisli language—niiolhei' soiiiei' of discon¬ 
tent to the people. But the forests of Saxony were inoro favourable to llio 
royal sports than those of Poland; Saxony, therefore, had more of the royal 
presence.® 


POLITICAL DKCADKNCB 

From whatever point of view we may consider th(' condilion of Poland 
during the middle of the eighteenth century, from the poUliral and social or 
from the general mental and moral point of view, wo ulways gain the improB- 
sion of an irreraediable decay, the germs of wliicU had certainly alrinidy (‘xi.sCcd 
for a considerable time in the life of the nation and its roahu. but which had 
been completely developed only during the reign of tlie two AugURtiiRoy from 
the Saxonian family (1697-1763). 

After the unhappy times of dolin Cn.simir, when the republic was already 
quite near the danger of being dissolved, it had again under Ili(‘ k'luh'r.Rhip of 
John Sobieski shown itself to the world as a power. But evcui Sobic'ski’.s most 
glorious undertaking, the deliverance of Vienna from the Turks, laid roinaiueil 
fruitless. It was like tho last brilliant ray of the .setting ,sun; and wlien ilii.s 
king was lowered into his grave, there wore buried with him, if not actually 
Poland’s liberty, of which he used so often and so proudly to boast, at least 
the national indepondeuGe and power. 

_ The very beginning of tlie Saxonian period was ehavaeteristlc and full of 
important consequence.^ for the position of Poland in her alfaivs both at iunuo. 
and abroad. For, on the whole, Prederiek Augustu.s Jiad only obtained Iris 
acees.sion to the throne—thanks to his not having .spared any money for briliory 
—to hia at once having entered the country with some thousands of gallant 
troops, and above all to the support of Austria, Russia, and Romo. And ns 
tire beginning, so was the continiialion. Tire .same powers that had jdacod liini 
on the throne had also to try to keep him there. Without tho viotorios of 
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Peter the Great over Charles XII lie would hardly have returned to Poland aa 
the ruler, alter his abdication in favour of Stanislaus Leszczynski. When he 
died, the decision in favour of his sou was due to Austria and Russia, and espe¬ 
cially to the arms of the latter. Tho nation itself had declared iteelf by an 
overwhelming majority in favour of Stanislaus Leszczynski, but abandoned 
liiin after a short Jind poworless resistance because they had, in the first place, 
no army capable of resisting the wcll-exercised and disciplined Russian and 
Saxouiiui troops, and because, on tlie other hand, the general summons of the 
nobility (Pospolite m^zenil) did not meet with sufficient sympathy and 
encouragement. Already during the election of the first Saxonian one heard 
the words: " Tiiey could have enough Icings, without shedding their blood for 
one of them." 

Tlic consequence was Hint as the iii/liieiice of Russia in Poland increased, 
the independoncG of tho republic waned. All circumstances, the state of the 
general hluropeun politics as well as the inner conditions of Poland, were favour¬ 
able for Russia. Austria, united with Russia for tho next decade, had no 
reason to oppose lier in Warsaw; France could not do it at first, and could not 
cv(‘n wish io do it aftonvards, since Louis XV liod Joined the Aiistro-Russiau 
alliance against Frederick II« 


STATK OF POLANP UNDER AUGUSTUS III 

Augustus III, without possessing his fathci**s great qualities, displayed the 
Bame generosity. He also, as his father did, forestalled his most stubborn 
enemies by confoiiing Ijencfits upon them. In appearance he walked^ in the 
saiUG footsteps; ho lot remain around the throne all the manifestations of 
civilisation that his father had collected there, but there was nothing inherent 
in his taste for luxuiy. It was only tlirough a habit acquired by educatioii 
that he mined liiiiiself by splendour, without caring for it, by paintings, with¬ 
out knowing anything aliout them. In the pomp of his court there was no 
element of gallauti’y, and the king, of great personal beauty, kept an invio¬ 
lable fidelity to the queen, liis wuc, the ugliest princess of her time. But 
this beauty, so striking in the prince’s features at first glance, vanished at 
the slightest closer inspection; then there appeared an indesonbable quality 
of coarseness; lus silent and sad countenance was without character unless it 
was somewhat stamped with piidc. His mind was so lazy and limited that 
he had never been able to learn the language of his country. His sole passion 
was for tho liunt; and the queen, who nevci* left his side, followed him at it 
from early dawn in an open chair, braving with him ail tlie inclemencies of the 
seasons. In this sole and constant occupation he pretended to govern alone 
Che two states of Saxony and Polnjid, but os a matter of fact all the cares of 
government wore abandoned to a favourite, Avho was clever enough to make 
this monarch always believe that be woe exercising it himself. 

Count Briihli an indefatigable huntsman because this was a sure means oi 
pleasing his master, an agreeable companion, skilful at all ^ames and sports, 
a man who liad spent Iiis entire life at court and become minister, was °6y®r 
anything else but a courtier. It was not the king's choice that I’aisea Bnilil 
to this higli position, but rather his favouq whi^, growing Lum day to day 
without being based on any foundation of merit, let the cimduct oi ailaii’S 
fall little by little entirely into tho hands of the minister. Never was mom 
servile respect shown a prince than that which Bruhl rendered his niMter witii 
pPTpetiml assiduity, always at his side in the hunting forest, or passing entire 
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mornings in his nrosencG withoul saying a word, while the do-nothing prince 
walked up and down smoking and let his eyes fall on his minister without 
seeing him. “Bnihl, have I any money?” "Yes, sire,” It was always the 
same response. But in order to satisfy the capricc.s of the prince, which each 
day were something different, Briihl loaded the stivU^ bank of Baxony with 
more notes than it had funds, and in Poland he auctioned off all the offices 
of the republic, He brought to tiic great affairs of general politics in 
Europe that spirit of underhand intrigue and double clealing that is so 
often acquired at court; cringing befoin his master, engaging in society 
by Ilia grace and gentlenesa, weak and perfidious in iiltairs, anil always 
tlie most superb of men. The excesses of luxury of all kinds that he indulged 
in would seem exaperalcd in a novel, but the truth passes all dosoiiptioii. 
Lucullus, the wonder of the Homans after they had desj)oilcd Grecoo and 
Asia, Lucullus, who loaned one day to the managers of some great spectacle 
five thousand of his coata, would have seemed nearly naked and bare to the 
Saxon minister. He pretended that this mad inaginlicencii was not Iuh i>\vn 
personal taste, but only seemed to flatter one of his masU'.v’K foibles, .fu fact 
Augustus, attached by indolence to a simple and secluded life, took pride in 
being served by so fastidious a inimstor. “Were it not foi‘ my profossion,^' 
said Bruhl, ‘ho would lot me want for the most nijcossary tilings.^' And this 
vainest, iiiost superb of men, was nothing in the midst of all the pomp but tlie 
vitet of flatterers. For a long time it was never suspoctocl that a soend 
piety mingled with all a courtier’s passioas in the ministm'’8 soul, but one clay 
two sbrangei’s indiscreetly made their way into his iruior aparlnumts, and 
were Mtonishod to see liiin on his knees, his face U) the lloor, before a table 
lighted like a tomb during funeral cercTnonioB. Briihl got up in great hi\Bte 
and said to the intruders, “After giving my ontiro. day to my teiupoviil 
master, I must give a few moments to eternity.” 

Count Bi’uhl, ill the first place luiuistcr of Baxouy, was nobody in Poland, 
where foreigners were excluded from all offices; but as soon us by his in/husiice 
over the king s muid he had begun to dispose alone of all favours, ho boldly 
passed iiiinself off as a X^olc and found means in a lawsuili lairjioHoly rakod 
up to have the court recogai^ a false genealogy. Tiiis judgriicnt hcciime ii 
means tor lortunc to shower riches and dignitifts upon him. 

ihe master and favourite harl no other jioliticul .sy.sUmi than one of enliro 

tnmlw!rnf SIT skilfully sciiscd every occasion to gain the 

goodwill of that court. Did the emperor smile upon a young man, they 
were carefully informed of the fact. The riband of Polmvd had ' ^ 
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and ^ g™ved at Uiis degradation, but a« to make one's 

^ ^ ^ ® become the uaivcrsal oceujaition in IhiH 


province. 

iK fnfiwc'llc'il to the court 
saw iif aiteq frTllff T- courtiers were pms[!rved at^Var- 

n^pfnWn iT instruction of the young nobles, and as a .scieiuai 

scemt by (he ?1^1 oM '' ) ho believll biSf 

sessed TJie liVh negotiations ui whatever influence the (w.LU'iim jms- 
spy te the Jn^ Bestuishev made use of him as a subovdinale 

deferLc ml f and profited by the Baxou miuistev’s 

mid many people^ave opposition to him, 
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The king preferred Lo i-eside in Dresden rather lhan in Wai-saw, because the 
forests of his electorate -wci*o better adapted for hunting than those of his 
kingdom, and bQcaus<i, hatmg all ceremony, he was not obliged to hold court 
at Dresden, as Polish traditions conijiGlled him to do at 'VVarsa-w. It -was 
in Saxony that he maintained troops of French dancers and Italian singers 
at great expense, and ruined himself in wild prodigality. And as the Polish 
ministry displayed no energy except in the king's presence, and the diet and 
council of senatom could not meet without the king’s convocation, his long 
absences left the republic in complete inaction. The law which obliged the 
convocation of a diet every two years brought him back at the eve of this 
period; and ho was always anxious lliat those assemblies should liave a 
happy issue, because ho regarded their success as a proof of the confidence 
the Poles had given him. But after several stormy sessions, there was 
always found sonic member whose opjiosition compelled the diet to be dis¬ 
solved, and the king, accustomed to this inisfortiiuc, seemed easily consoled 
when the season ^vas favourable for a return to Saxony. 

During the thirty yearn of this reign the nation assembled always in 
vain, and the most frivolous pi’ctexts were sufficient for these ruptures. 
The king of Prussia relates how one day Augustus was trying to dissolve the 
diet, and hia partisans, few in number, not being able to find some apparent 
motive under which to cover all their evil intentions, the king looked through 
the Polish laws, and there discovered an ancient regulation forbidding any 
matters to bo considered by artificial light. ITe wrote to his supporters to 
get them lo prolo^ some session into the night and liave candles brought in. 
lie was obeyed. The candles arrived; great uproar in the nssemblnge. Some 
cried that the law was being violated; others that the old order of the diet 
is changed, that the arbitrary power holds all the means of providing for 
itself, while in the tumult a nuncio protested against the validity of a diet 
where the laws were openly broken. Let us imagine the simplest heritage 
loft for some years witliout master and government; everj'thing would fall 
lo ruins: and one of the greatest kingdoms of Europe remained thirty years 
without any sort of administration. There existed no legitimate power to 
look after the collection of taxes and the condition of the troops. The high 
trcasui’crs oiu’iohcd themselves from the public funds while the state was poor 
and in debt. The great generals were powerful, but the republic was defence¬ 
less. The great marshals were dreaded, but the police were not maintained, 
and ilio chancollors wore reproached with signing illegal acts. All large affairs 
wore in confusion. No ministers were sent to foreign powers. 

There was one irregularity especially whoso fatal results touched every¬ 
body’s pockets: the mints had been closed in 1685, to await the first session 
of the estates in order that they might during that interval consult witli the 
great Prussian cities concerning some projected i-cgulation of coinage. But 
the dissolution of the diets always prevented these regulations from being 
considered, and the mints still remained unopened. Foreign money, becoming 
more necessary from day to day, had only an ai’bitrary circulation, and there 
were no coins of small value for domestic trade. The republic was unable to 
remedy the difficulty. The king felt himself sufficiently authorised by the 
pressing necessity to have Polish coins struck off in Saxony, and in his eager¬ 
ness to gain by the operation he set neighbouring sovereigns the dangerous 
example of deteriorating them. 

In the midst of a long peace the nation plunged into effeminacy, made a 
duty of imitating the luxury of the court, and this foolish^ luxury disguised 
the true state of the kingdom under on appai-ent prosperity. Tlie people, 
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that is to say the slaves, became each day more wretched because tlio kneb 
owners were compelled to increase thciiMweimcs by imease of work, which 
they pat upon the unforluimte beings. The majority of the noblomeu, riuiiccl 
by a vain display of wealth, no loiigci' had either aims or horses, and were 
not, as ill fornier Limes, always ready to march to the defence of then country 
Henceforth there were no more inspections of the nobihl-y, and wliocvci would 
have proposed to rc-eskbUsh them would have needlessly mado hunseU sus¬ 
pected at court. Thus all the abuses of the strange govcmuieiit were felt at 
oncc.<^ 

THE PONIATOWSKI VEBSUa THE CZAU'rOllYSia 


For ten yeai's two great parties, represented afc their head by the greatest 
families of the land, ha<I qiiari-elled with one miothcr in Polmul—the i onia- 
towski and the Czartoryski. For a long time the latter had mamlaitiMl secret 

relations ivith tlm I'oyal liousc, 
and enjoyed a fiiliK'SH of royal 
favour. With ii sullioient insight 
in regard to the tlefeclH of tho 
organism of tho stivfi'., the leader 
of tluH houKo indeed oflered his 
httiid UH a slreuglh to the royal 
power. ]ly tluh formation of ii 
confederation, with tlin king at 
tlio Iicud, tlio way would bonuulo 
fiinootii for laying tlio foiindatio]i 
of hoaUhi(‘r cbiulitioiiH. Already 
a liuiulred and thirty Hoiiatoin 
had joined logiithev, when, by 
tho auvont of tho eoimt Po Brog¬ 
lie, tho whole umlovlakiiig gaw 
way (1752). Tlio inllueuco and 
uupovlanee of tiiis family wore 
not uudorvaUied iu Vioiiua, and 
Augustua HI gave his suiiport 
to soouio tho .sumo to tho woll- 
Stanislaus ii, Auouaws Poniatowsei momit council. Tubtoi' on, pnr- 

(1730-1708) Ronal difforenooH with tho all- 

ixiwci'ful inini.ster Briilil turned 
the Czartoryski into tlio camp of the opposition. Tlio horn of plonl.y of 
royal favour now fell into the lap of tlio Poniutowski. 

During the last years of the reign of Augustus III, tho ronviolioii of tlio 
sad and almost mconsolable stale of the republic was dc-eply rooU'd in wido 
circles, and the necessity was recognised for a gioat reform. Only about tlio 
means the views differed. Tire PomalowBki and tlioir adluuunls wishi'd a 
regeneration of the nation from within, and with Uiat still Iho jireseryatiou 
of freedom, of which the rcpu))lic was so proud. It is not yet perceptible iu 
what manner this so-iianie(l patriotic party thought to attain tiiis groat aim; 
and thei-c would indeed be giunt difficulty in pniving and in .significaiitly 
showing that the u^ork of reform had made itself cl(‘ai‘. 

Since the rupture between the Czartoryski and the royal house the leader 
directed his attention to Husaa, with whoso help he hoped (.0 abrogate wronm, 
and also ui the future to be enabled, according to his thought, to direct the 
choice of a king./ 
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RUSSIAN MACHINATIONS 

Nothing could inoiu cloai-ly prove the absolute dependence of the republic 
on the northern cinpiro than the fact that ihougli Frederick Augustus, in 
virtue of Iiis rights over Courland, permitted his third son, Charles, whom 
the states of that duchy had ventured to elect for their sovereign, to accept 
the precarious dignity, Ins timidity was absolutely ludicrous j nor would he 
gj'nnt the i)oi‘jnission until nasiwod tlint tJie clioice would bo agreeable to tho 
empress Elizabeth. But Peter III^ tho successor of that princess, refused to 
acknowj!e(igo Duko CharlOvS^ who, in fear of the consequences, precipitately 
fled from Ooiirlniul to await the coui'se of events. In his contempt for the 
republic, the new czar would not even condescend to acquaint Frederick 
Augustus witil his accession. Bo completely did ho consider Poland within 
his grn.sp, and in reality a province of his empire—however his policy might 
induce him to permit a little longer tlic show of national independence— 
that, in a treaty with the Prussian monarch, he insisted on three great objects: 
(1) tho election of a Piast, and consequently a creature of his own, after the 
death of Augustus; (2) the protection of the dissidents against the declared 
will of tho diet; Jind (3) tho possession of Courland as a nof of tho imperial 
crown. 

St. Potorsburg, in short, was tho great focus where the rays of Polish 
intrigue wore concentrated, and where tho more ambitious natives resorted 
to obtain, by ilatloving the imperial confidants, the dignities of the republic. 
Every intimation, liowcvor slight, from the northern metropolis was an im¬ 
perious obligation on the fccblo king and his servile minister; and not on them 
alone, Init on tlio groat body of the nobles, who had lost all sense of the national 
dishonour, and who (.ransferrod their homage from Warsaw to St. Petersburg 
without shame or romonso. Among Uie.so unprincipled Poles, none was more 
conspicuous llmu Count Stanislaus Poniutowsld, who, in the reign of Eliza¬ 
beth, formed a criminal intrigue with the grand duchess Cniherine; and who, 
by favour of tho connection, was taught to regai'd the Polish crown as his 
own. The father of this advoniurcr had been the confidant of Charles XII 
in Turkey, and had been singularly favoured by that monarch. “Charles,” 
wrote the nrcliduchoHS to the old count, “Imew how to distinguish yoim 
merit; I also can distinguish that of your son, whom I may one day raise, 
perhaps, above even Oharlca himself.” The confidants of the two lovers had 
little doubt tliat^ when tlic grand duclicss was seated on the imperial throne, 
she would contrive to set aside her husband, and bestow both her hand and 
sceptre on one whom she liacl resolved to place over the republic. Finally, 
the Muscovite armies traYcraed the kingdom, whether to oppose the Germans 
or the Turks, or to support the plots of their avowed adherents, with perfect 
impunity, and in eonl-empt of tho humble supplications of court and diet. 

It must not, indeed, bo concealed that the lepublio had a few true sons, 
who endonvourod io rouse tho nation lo a sense of its humiliation and to arm 
it against the interference of its ncighboura. At tlie head of these was Bra- 
nicki, grand general of the crown, who bdonged to no faction and who aimed 
only at tho redemption of Ids country. But his efforts could avail little 
against tliose of two rival factions, whose dissensions were espoused by tlie 
great body of Polish nobles. The court, aided by the Radziwills and the 
Potockis, laboured to preserve the ancient privileges of the republic—in other 
words, tho abusc-s which liad brought that republic to iis present deplorable 
state; and the Czartoiyskis to establish an heieditary monarchy, the trunk of 
ir. w.—vox,. XXIV. G 
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which would be not Fredenck Augustus but tUcir kinsman the young count 
Poniatowski The cause of the latter was naturally more acceptable at tlic 
court of St. Petersburg, especially after the elevation of Catherine; and the 
Muscovite generals were ordered to protect it, in opposition to the king, and, 

if need were, to the whole nation. . . i i c.i i i 

Catherine II was no less dccisvve with rcsi^cct to (xnirland. She ordered 
fifteen thousand of her troops to lake po.ssession of the duchy in favour of 
Biron who had been exiled by Peter and recalled by her. At a inociing of 
the senate, indeed, over which the feeble king prcsulcd, some na'inbora had 
the boldness to dispute tlio rights of Biron, and to insist on tlio r(\sLoration of 
Charles; and, what is still strangei’, they prevailed on a majority to adopt 
the same sentiments. They even resolved to cite the Muscovite governor 
before the tribunal of their king. Bub this was no more than the empty 
menace of cowards, who hoped to obtain by blustering what tlu^y dared not 
attempt by open force. A thundering declaration of the czarina and the 
movement of a few Muscovite troops towards the frouiie.i’K so ap))al!ed them 
that they sought refuge in the obscurity of their sylvan abodes; mid the king, 
with his minister Briilil, precipitately abandoned Poland, never to return. 
With no less speed did Duke Charles, who had stood a six monlhs’ siego by 
the Muscovite troops, follow that exemplary jiair to Dresden. It is inio, 
indeed, that the ompresH arrested the match of her troops in Litlmaiua; (liivb 
she found cause to fear the determined opposition of (lie lesser nolilos; and 
that she resolved to wait for the king’s death before .she jirowuided to declare 
the throne vacant and secure the elevation of her former lovi'r: but her pur¬ 
pose was iminuLable; and if her moderation or policy induced her to delay its 
executiouj she knew her power too well to distrust (‘.vouUitil ticcximplish- 
ment. Ilowever, ‘'to make assurance doubly sure,” slie souglit the alfianco 
of the Prussian kmig, with whom she publicly arranged a portion of the poliisy 
that was afterwarcE adopted in regard to this doomed nation. 

Nothing could be more mortifjnng to tho Czartoryslds iJiaii Ibis stroke of 
policy on tlie part of tho czarina. They had long jmiuned tho deposition of 
Frederick Augustus, and tlie forcible elevation of their kinsman, and tlieir 
vexation knew no bounds at tho delay thus oppo.sod to thinr amlaliouB im¬ 
patience. The young count, in particular, who had traito]'ou.sly boasted lliat 
the last hour of the king was come, that Poland was about to entm’ on new 
destinies, behaved like a nmdmau ou the accasinii, but he becauu'. luoro tract¬ 
able on learning the indisposition of Frederick AiigustuH. The. (lenlh of that 
prince restored him to perfect equanimity. 

^ Though under Frederick Augustus Poland entered on no foreign war, liis 
reign was the most disastrous in her annals. Whilo tho Muscovitt^ and Prus- 
.sian armies traversed her plains at plea.surc, and oxiorUal whaU'ver tlicy 
pleased; while one faction openly opposed another, not merely in the diet 
but on the field; while every national assembly was inunediaieiy dissolved by 
the veto; the laws could not bo expected to excrcLso miieli authority. They 
were, in fact, utterly disregarded; the tribunals ■wove deridiid, or forcibly 
overturned, and brute force prevailed ou every aide. The miserable. [iiniKauds 
vainly besought the protection 'of their lords, who were oitlu'r powerless, or 
mdiftereiit to their complaints; while thousands ex])irfid of hunger, a far 
greater niunber sought to relieve their iiccc-ssitics by o[)on depreilations. 
Danas 01 robbens, less formidable only than the kindred masses congiv'gaicd 
under the name of soldiers, infested the country in every direction. Idmiine 
aided the devastations of both; the population, no loss than tlio wealth of 
the kingdom, decreased with frightful rapidity. 
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'J'JIJS INTJOIUIBGNUM 

Tliougli Catherine liad long deteniiincd on the election of her fonner lover, 
she was at first prudiint enough to employ address in preference to open force. 
She had no wish, I^y iicr example, to procure the armed interference of Austria 
—a power which could not logard without alarm the growing preponderance 
of her ciiipire; and the great Frederick might possibly be no less disposed to 
preserve Poland ind<5{)eiident, ns a barrier against her progi’essive encroach¬ 
ments we.stward. Her anibnasador at Warsaw had orders to repeat her reso¬ 
lution to defend the integrity of the republic; but he was at the same time 
instruoied to say that a J^iast only would be agreeable to his sovereign. Who 
that Piast was, there was no difRculty in aurimsmg; but the count, from his 
unprincipled inanaiuvres during the late reign, and still more, perhaps, from 
the eoniparative basenoas of hia extraction, was odious to the whole nation. 
Hero wag aiiotlior obstacle, which rcquircu alike great art and unflinching 
firmness to renK)-\^c. ICntrcaiics were first to lie tried, then remonstrances, 
next menaces, but actual force only when other means should fail 

Jn the diotiuea assembled in each palatinate, to clioosc the inembei’s for 
the die!/ of couvociition, and to draw up such laws, regulations, and improve- 
incnts us it was iutondod to ijroposc m the general diet, the neccssitj^ of a 
radical change in the con.stitution was vciy generally expressed. 13ut if the 
members agreed in tin's self-evident pi^oposition, they differed widely in every 
other matter. While one party inclined to the establishment of a hereditaiy 
monarchy and iho abolition of the veto, another contended for the formation 
of a govtirnmoat purely aristooivalical; a third, wifli equal ^oa) insisted that 
the constitution fiuould only be slightly modified to meet the wants of a new 
and improved .gocioly. All dispute, however, was soon cut short by the united 
dcoUvration of the rrussiau and Muscovite ambassadors, to the effect that 
their aovoroigns would not allow any cliangc at all in the existing system. The 
Poles no^v felt that they were slaves. 

To a Piaat—-ill other words, a moan dependent on the cjiarina—Austria 
oppo.sed the young elector of Saxony, sou of tlio late king. A great number of 
iioIdIcs, on the promise that the freedom of election should be guaranteed by 
the forces of the empire, and the Muscovites taught to respect the lepublic, 
espoused the interests of this candidate; and probably his death was the only 
event which averted from the country the scourge of war. It was an event 
so favourable to the views of Muscovy that her Iriumph was secure. So con¬ 
vinced of this was the sagacious Frederick that he hastened to confiim Cath¬ 
erine in her design, which lie olTercd to support with all liis power; and he 
thereby acquired all the advantages he exijcctcd—a confiiTnation of the favour¬ 
able treaty he had before made with Peter III. Poniatowski received the 
riband of the black eagle, which ho regarded ns an earnest of his approaching 
elevation, 

As the period appointed for opening the diet of convocation drew near, 
the two allied powers took measures to secure their common object. Forty 
thousand Prussians were stationed on the Silesian frontier, and ten thousand 
Muscovites quickly occupied the positions round Warsaw. Their creatures, 
the Czai'Loryskis, were active in distributing money with amazing prodi¬ 
gality, and in jn-oinising placej^ pensions, and benefices to all who promoted 
the success of their kinsman. 6ut on some neitlier fear nor seduction had any 
influence: twenty-two senators and forty-five deputies, at the head of whom 
were the grand hetman and Mokronowski, a Polo zealous for his coimtiy’s 
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cause, signed a declaration to tire effect ttvat the diet of coiwocaiiou could not 
be held so long as foreign troops rvei’C present. 

On the 7tlr of May, however, it wtL«i opened, but under circuinstauccs deeply 
liurailiating to the nation. The Muscovite trof)j)s were; posted in tli(5 scjiiares, 
and at the ends of the streets leading to tlic place of (klilieration; while the 
armed adlierenfcs of the Czartoryskis, some lliousanda in number, liad the 
audacity to occupy not only the avenues to the house?, but the halls of the 
senators and the deputies. Of the fifty senators then in Warsaw, only oiglit 
proceeded to the diet, which was to be opened by the ag(i(l Count Malacliowski, 
marshal on the occasion. Instead of raising his staff—the signal for tlui coiu- 
mencement of proceedings—this inti-epid man resolutely h(dd it downwards, 
while his no less courageous companion, Mokroimwski, conjinnd him, in the 
name of the members who had signed the declaration, iK)t to ekivate it ns long 
as the Muscovites controlled the free exci’cise of dclilK’-ratinn. As tluj speaker 
concluded by his veto, a multitude of soldiers, with drawn sabres, riishod 
towards him. For a moment the tumult wa.s hiislw'd, wOum (he iiuirshal of 
the diet declared liis intention of departing with the syinliol of his ollice. 
Immediately a hundred armed creatures of the Czarlxiryskis oxclaiiiH'd, in a 
menacing tone, "liaise your staff!” "No.” cried Mokronowslci, in one still 
louder; " do no such thing I" Again the soluiers eiKleavoiiiH'd to pi(u'(j(? thrmigli 
the crowd of deputies, to lay tlicir vie-tim low, while several voice's exclainuul, 
"Mokronowski, retract your veto; we are no longer miiHU*rs; yon are rushing 
on certain death I” "Be it so I” replied hr, as lie folded Ids arms in expcKJbi- 
tion of the catastrophe;" I will die free! ’ ’ 

The elevation of Ins purpose was read in the energy of his look, and csould 
not but strike a deep awe into the assaihmts, who l)ogan to hesitati^ in their 
design; esp(icia!ly when they leflcctcd that their hloocly ih'i'd nuist bring 
inevitable disgrace o\\ thelv cause, and jx'vhaps yuu«‘. wU l'iuYO\v aguin'^t U\c\u, 
As tlm marshal refused raise his stall, ho was called on to resign it into other 
liands. "Never I” replied this noble octogenarian; "you uiiiy out off my 
hand, or you may take my life; but as I am a marshal (‘lee.ted Iiy a free ) 3 eo))le, 
so by afree people only can I be deposed. I wish to leave the plaei'. [” lie was 
surrounded on every side by ferocious soldiers and depuLic's K'solved to pi'o^ 
vciit his egress. Seeing him thu.g violently clotiiiucd, Mokronowslci ('xcliiinu'd, 

‘ Gentlemen, if a, victim is wanted, behold me; but rosj)o('L ago and virtuo I' 
At the .same moment, the younger of tlicsc heroic pniriots forcibly opemed a 
wav for the marshal, whom he succeeded in coiidueting to the gate. 'Iho 
undaunted deportment of both seemed to have made its duo iui^nrssiou on tlio 
incmbers, who opposed no further obstacle to their doparturo. As (hoy passoil 
through the streets, however, they were exposed (o now dangors; aiul Lhoro is 
little doubt that Mokroiiowski would have boon sacrificod, liad not a iimn, 
w’iiose name history conceals, closely followed his heels, oxcloiming at every 
step, " Make way for General Gadom.ski 1 ” fe j- 

But this admirable display of firmiiftss led to no eorn'Hpondiiia re.snlt. 
ihongh two hundred membci-s of the diet had resolved to have no share in 
tins lawips lorcc, and left Warsaw for their ro-spectlvo liabitation.s, tho.so who 
remamed-the cvcaiuyes of Muscovy and the Czartoiy.skis, .soareoly eighty in 
number—were but tlie more encouraged to betray the liborties of their (jouiUry. 

fjpeedily elected, and measures jms.sed in thi.s ilh'gal 
nf to freedom and tranquillity. Tl.e di.s,sidonts were 

S JoI 1. fow remaming righlfl left thorn hy former i^erseeutor.s; the 

SSs-aTl () assemble at the diets, oLlierwise tlian by 

deputies and these to be few m numbm-. No folly, surely, ever equalled 
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lliaL of men who, in such a desperate situation, Jaboured to alienate an hn 2 :>or- 
tant portion of the i^eoiile from the govcrnineut, at a time when tlie most 
perfect liarinony and tlic closest union wore required to avert the threatened 
destruction of the republic. In some otlicr things tliey cxliibitcd a little 
common sense. They abolished tlic veto, making the success of the measures 
proposed depciiid on Ihtj majority, not on the unanimity, of suffrages; and 
they recognised iii tlie elector of Brandenburg the long disputecl title of the 
Idng of Prussia.! Phially, the diet of election opened August 27th, and on 
the 7th of the following month StanislaiLs Augustus Poniatowski was declared 
king of Poland. 


HTANlSLAtia AUGUSTUS 

The first acts of Stiuiislaus wore almost sufficient to efface the shame of 
his elevation. Not only wore the abolition of the veto confirmccl and the 
arbitrary powers of the grand mai-shals and hetmans greatly restrained, but 
cnlighieiiod regulations wore introduced into the commerce of the country 
and the finniiccH of the state; the arks and sciences were encouraged, especially 
such as jx'latcd to u'ar. Tlic dissidents, liowcvcr, could not obtain the rights 
which they claimed, notwithstanding the representations of the Muscovite 
ambassador, whose sovereign was over on the alert to protect the discon¬ 
tinued and to urge Uieir confoderations. But tlic czarina was in no disposi¬ 
tion to see hor imperial will thwarted; her attachment to the king had long 
J)c'on woalconod by new favourites, and she could not beliold, without anxiety, 
the changes introduced into the constitution of the Polos—changes which, 
she was hugacious enough to foresee, must, if permitted to take effect, 
entirely frustrate hor vicw.s on the renublie. Hor ambassador declared to 
the diet that those innovations mast be abnmloncd and the ancient usages 
restored. 

The assembly was compoilocl to give way, cs])ccinlly ns numerous confed- 
eraiion.s wore formed by the small nobles, no doubt in the pay of Catherine, 
for the same object. The (wiiviction felt by the humblest member of the 
equestrian order tliat ho by his .single protest could arrest the v'liole machine 
of govcrnmpiii "wns a privilege too gratifying to self-love to be abandoned 
without rehicLanco. ilencc Muscovy hml little difficulty in nullifying 
measures which, however ailvantagcous and even necessary to the republic, 
were less prized by the majority of tlic nobles than their own monstrous 
immunities. 

It must not, however, be supposed that this dictatorial interference of 
Muscovy was admitted without opposition. In the diet of 1767-1768 it was 
courageously denounced by .several senatom, especially^ by two bishops and 
two temporal liarons; but the fate of these men was intended to deter all 
others from following the example: they were arrested by night, and conveyed 
into the lioai'j, of Muscovy. Liberty of discussion Jiad long been forbidden 
by the haughty foreigners; but, as mere menaces had produced little effect, 
to the nstonishmeni, of all Europe, unblushing violence, and that too of the 
most odious dcsoripUon, was hereafter to be employed. It was now evident 
that nothing le.ss than the entire subjugation of Poland, than its reduction to 
a iDiovince of the empire, was resolved. The forcible removal of these heroic 
champions of independonce was to secure the trium]3]i of the ancient anarchy. 

‘ They nlso I'ccognised the sovereign of Muscovy oa “ enipresa of nil the missias/’ thcie- 
hy supiiorting the claim of the czarina lo the dominion over Red Rueala aiul the otiier Itus- 
,sian provinces possessed by PoIimA 
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TIIIO rinST PARTITION OF TUB RBI’UHLIO (1772 A.D.) 

But however iippnlliiij? the fate of these men, it had not Ukj effect designed 
by its framers: it roused the jiairiotiG ami the boid to a more ilotenniucd 
and offcotual opposition. A coufetlcmtion of a few indueutial nobles was 
formed at Bar, a little town m Poilolia, of which the avow(‘d object was to 
free the country from foreign influence, and to dclhroiio the poor creatuu} 
who so dishonoiirod the nation. At the same time iJio Turks declared war 
on the czarina. A memorable struggle ensued, which during four years deso¬ 
lated Lho fuirest provinces of the i’e])ublic. But uiuibsistod patriotism, how¬ 
ever determined, could ilo little with the vctcnui armies of liussia; the Bmall 
bauds of the natives wore annihilated one by one. An attempt of the cou- 
federates to carry off the king by violence did no good to tli(‘ir eauso. Finally, 
the Ikirks wore unsuccc.'^sful, llic Mu.scovi(os overywhero ti'iut)ii)Iuint; (‘ircum- 
ataiiGO.s wliich led to a result hitherto unprecedented in iiiatory—Llio j)urtitiDii 
of tlu) republic by the three neighbouring powers. 

It is not cUIIicult h) fix the ])eriod when this a!uMv\inal>le ])vojt‘et was first 
onterfcaiuodj or with what power it oiiginaled. Notwithstanding th<5 cautious 
language of the king of Prussia in his meinoii>«, tlicro is reason (‘iiougli for 
inferring tliat ho was its author, and that tlas .subject was first introduced to 
(Jatherino, in 1770, by his brother IMnoo Henry- More than twelve montha, 
however, elapsed before the two potcntalos finally arranged the liniiis of thoir 
veH)M>eiWe )^YeU}uv.io\w; aud although they agvee^l, vHtlu>ut dhUGuUy, m guar- 
auteuiug each other’s claims, would Aastria calmly witness tlu* usiuTaliou? 
If tho Polos tlicinsolves wore not ea.sy to reduce, wlint hope; of their aubjiiga- 
tion would roiuain, should they l)c supporhal by the troops of tho ('inpire? 
That power must be pormitted to share tho fl))oil. \Jn.s<'j'Uj)ulou,Sj however, 
as Catherine often was, she refused to hr tho lirsL to mention sucli a project 
to the court of Vienna. Frederick had loss sliame. AfhT some IvesitaUon, 
the Austrian court acceded to the allmuco. TJio tienly of jjai'lition was 
signed at St. Petersburg, August 5tli, 1772. It nujst not be supposed that 
these monstrou.s usurpations were made without aomo show of justiecj. BoLli 
Austria and Prussia published claboralo expo.sitions of their claims on the 
countricfl invaded. In neither ca-se have thesis claiuiH either ju.sliee or reason 
to support them. 


AN ACri!;S.S OF I’OUSU patiiiotism 

Tho jmwcu's thus allied witc not satisliod with the .success of their violence f 
they forced n diet to sanction tho dismemborment of the coimlry. T’ho great 
Ijcjuy of the dcpuUe>i, however, refused to attend thin dii't of i77d; the few 
who did wore chiefly creatures of llussia, the mercenary betrayers of the 
national imlepeiidence. But among tlie.se few, nine or leu showed (ionsiderable 
intrepidity in defence of tlieir i)riviIego.s; none so mueh ns Tluukknis Uf'yten, 
deputy of Novogrudok, w)io iroin incorruplililo, daring luUgTity has been 
surmumsl the Polish Cato As unaninhty could not be. expected, wherever 
one true patriot was to be found, the forc.ignci's laboured to change th(‘- diet 
into a confodoratioii, where the great question might bedecidcal byamujority 
of votes. To prevent this was the great end of the pntriul.s: each party on- 
deavoui’ocl to produce tho election of a marshal from among iliemsclvoa; 
since tho powers with which that officer was invested made his su))port oi’ 
opposition no slight object. 




(From the luinting by hlatejko, m the rnipcnal Art Muf»<;uin, Viuntu^ 
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Corrupted tis were a great number of the members, they could not tamely 
see one Poiiinski, a creatiin) of Russia, forced on them, and they exclaimed 
that Reyten should be their marshal. Poninski immediately adjourned the 
diet to tho following day, and retii'ed into the king’s apartments. Reyten 
also, after exhorting his countrymen to Brmuess, declared the sitting adjourned. 
Tims passed tlic hi'st day. Tln-oughoiit llic night tlie gold of the three 
umbnasaclors was lavishly distributed, and more traitors made. The following 
day both inarslials rosortod to the hall of assembly; but as neither would give 
way, nothing was done, and tho sitting was again adjourned. Seeing no 
prospect of imauiiuity, Pojunski drew up the act of confederation at his own 
hotel, and sent it to Stanislaus to be signed. Tho king replied that he could 
not legally sign it witliout the consent of his ministers and senators. The 
menaces of the ainbassadora, however, soon compelled the weak creature to 
accede to the confederation; but that illegal l) 0 (ly was debarred from the hall 
of deliberations by the intrepid Royteii, who, with four companions, persisted 
in keeping posscission of this sanctuary until he saw the confederation held 
in tho onou air. As longer opposition, whore the very shadow of law was 
disrogardod, would b(i useless, ho returned to his own residence, with the 
melancholy consolatuiii of mnccting tliat he was almost tho only one who had 
withstood tho torrent of intimidation or corruption. After his departure the 
partition treaty wivs ratified, and a perniaucnt council was establisned, which, 
under tI\o iiifluouco of tho Russian ambassador, governed king and republic. 

During the few following years Poland presented the spectacle of a country 
oxhaustod alike by its own dissonsion.s and tho arms of its enemies. Tho calm 
was unusual, and would have been a blessing could any salutary laws have 
toi /jd/>pind by ilio dlots. Many such, indeed, were proposed, IJje most 
signal of ^vhieh Wfus tho emancipation of the serfs; but tnc very proposition 
was rec(3iv(!(l with sueli indignation by the selfish nobles, that Russian gold 
was not wantetl to dofoat the other measures with which it was accompanied 
—tlui suppression of the veto, and the establishment of an horediLary mon¬ 
archy. Th(‘, enlightoucd Zamoyski, wlio had drawn up a code of laws which 
involved tliis oljiioxioua provision, was near falling a sacrifice to his patriotic 


Tftc Diet oj 1788 

But wliat no consideration of justice or policy could effect was at length 
Iji’ought about l)y tho example of tho French. In the memorable diet which 
opened in 1788, and which, like tlu? French constitutional asBcrably, declared 
itself periiuinent, a now constitution was promulgated, was solemnly sanc¬ 
tioned by king and no])les, and was onthusiasticaily received by the whole 
nation. It reformed tlio, vicc.s of the old constitution—offered a new existence 
to llui burghers and peasanks—destroyed all confederations, with the fatal 
veto, and dcchii’cil tluj throne hereditary in the house of Saxony. It had, 
however, two groat faults: it nmiicil the royal auUiority, so as to make the 
Icing a inoro cipher, and it came loo late to save the nation. The elector of 
Saxony rcfusc(l to accept the crown, unless the royal prerogatives were ampli¬ 
fied, and (Jathcriue lusolved to destroy both it and the republic. The lung 
of Prussia, indeed, announced his entire satisfaction with the wholesome 
elmngc.s which had been introduced, and pretended that he h^ nothing so 
much at heart ns the welfare of the nation and the preservation of a good 
understanding with it; but he renewed his alliance with tho czarina, tho basis 
of which wa.s a second partition of the republic! 
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THE SECOND PARTITION (1793 A.D.) 

The first object of Calbci'me was to form the Iciuling discontented Polos 
into a confederation to desbi'oy Uic ne^Y coiialilution, aucl to cull in her aasisl- 
ance to re-establish the ancient laws. The confcdomlioii of TargowiLz struck 
the nation with terror, but inspired tlie bold with more ardour. Kivsistaiico 
was unanimously decreed, and the king was invested with clictiLtorinl ])owors 
for the national defence. He even promised to take the field in person, and 
triumph or fall with his people. Yet, in Augu.st, 1792, a very fow weeks 
after this ebullition of patriotism, he acceded to the infamous coiifedovatioii, 
ordered his armies to retreat, and to leave the country open to the domination 
of the Russian troops. His example constrained all who litul property to lose; 
smee all preferred the enjoyment of their substance under arbitrary govern¬ 
ment to independence with poverty or exile. The Uussuiu troops (altered 
the kingdom and restored the ancient chains; the Prussian king followed 
the example, and began his second career of spoliation by the reduclioii of 
Dantzic. A diet was aasemblcd at Grodno^ but none wm’C admitted ns nioin- 
bers except such as had opposed the constitution of 1791—none, in fuel, but 
the slaves of the czarina. The feeble Stanislaus wtus couipelUHl to attimd it. 

It was converted into a diet of confcilc’ration, the bid.((‘r to attain thn 
ends for which it was convoked; yet some of the monibei's wore iiitrei)ul 
enough to protest against the meditated encroachments on the Icrritovioa of 
the republic; nor did they desist until several were arrested, imd ilie remainder 
threatened with Siberia. The Russian troons. which had hitlu'vU) oeeuiiiod 
the approaches to the hall of assembly, nii<l mul exorclKi'd a ntrict surveil¬ 
lance over every suspected pei’son, were now introduced into this aantiluai’y 
of thelaws.c 

Soon the Targowita confederates were to become aware that Ibey bad 
been the tools of foreign covetousnes-s, and that the empress had domaiKled 
the re-establishment of the old condition witJi all abuses and pfirvorsity, only 
so that on the ground of the dissension, venality, and party rage of the Jkilish 
nobles .she could attain her egoistic aims more surely. When at the entry 
of the Russian army Catherine sought to awaken the bi^lief that the roiiulilio 
of Poland would be maintained in its integrity, she only wittlu'd to keep 
down the covetousness of tlic neighbouring powers. Per tluire is no doulit 
that from the beginning she had planned the union of the two iirovineos of 
Yolhinia and Poclolia to the Russian empire, and had thought to join the 
remaining lands to a vassal slate under Russian sovereignty. 

The position and inclLnation of the land after the vieievy of the TargowltK 
confederates seemed favourable towards the carrying out of this iilan. She 
thought that Prussia and Austria could therefore get their indeiiini/icatiou 
at the expense of France on the other side of the Hliino. It wn.s only when 
the German arms in the \Ycst did not obtain the success hoped for, ami it was 
feared that the tiyo neighbouring states would demand their sliave in the 
booty and indemnification for their arduous efforts with the sword against 
the common enemy of monarchical principles, that she gave (houglit to a 
second partition such as she had suggested formerly in a confidoiitial note to 
Prince Subow. 

The joy of the Poles over the victory of the French and the unoouooalcd 
hopes of the assistance of the old friend made the cinpreas anxious; it was 
only in the union of the three Eastern piiwera that slie lielicved lierKolf to have 
a firm guarantee against the propagation of revolutionary iilons as well ns 
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against the ingratitude and thoughtlessness of the Polish people. At least she 
expressed herself in this strain to BulgakoVs successor, the new ambassador 
Sievers. So os to have a quiet and not dangerous neighbour in Poland, she 
wrote to him that it must be placed in a state of complete impotency; for this 
purpose she recommended him to be prudent and firm. Count Sievei’s took 
the hint and acted accordingly. 'Without being initiated into the secret plans 
of the Petersburg court, ho knew how to turn the commands and mstructions 
of the empress to good account. 

The 'I’argowitz confederates, who under tlie protection of the Russian 
empress thouglit to rule the re-established republic in the old manner, and 
whose lender, Felix Potocki, had hopes of winning the crown, from all sorts 
of signs expected the ap}>roaching destiny, and when the Prussians, after 
having formed an armed union with Russia, inarched into the western border¬ 
land, the confederates fell into great dismay. They reminded the empress 
that the Russian ambassador had promised the integrity of the republic, but 
received tho answer that Bulgnkow had done that of his own accord; Poland 
was a coiKiucred land and must await its fate. 

Meanwhile the Russians remained in Volhinia and Podolia, whilst the Prus¬ 
sians took possession of the provinces in the Vistula, and after a bloody fiay 
couipollod Danlzic to suiTendci*. At the same time the two allied states 
declared that it was necessary to confine Poland within narrow limits so as to 
suppress the extravagance of freedom which had penetrated into the republic 
from Franco, and to preserve the neiglibouring states fj'om every contagion of 
tho deinocratio Jacobinism. ^ i i. 

At tho instigation of the Petersburg cabinet, a diet was appointed at 
Grodno in the spring by the I’cinslallcd pemianent council. The agents of 
tho empress now adopted the usual course for obtaining suitable deputies for 

the mooting. , ^ i .•« 

The Russian troops under the haughty General Igelstrom, and still more 
tho sums of money by which Count Sievevs oijeratod the favours and proniises 
which he granted or held in view, did not fail to do their work. The ambas- 
sadev kepi a Usl of noble persons, with notes os to the price at which their 
votes could bo obtained. Thus it came about that mostly bribed people 
were sent by the legislative assembly ns deputies to Grodno. 

On the 27th of June, 1793, tho diet was opened and was declared confed¬ 
erate, so that consent was not required for the resolutions. The proposal 
of a deputy that ambassadors should be sent to the European courts, 6Spe- 
oially Vienna, so as to appeal for their intercession and help, and that the 
sitting should bo adjourned till their return, was rejected, although oven 
King Stanislaus agreed to the proposal, and then, according to the wish or the 
Russian ambassador, chose a committee of thirty-one rnembers whom Siovers 
had previously made known to his partisans. That under such circiimstfmces 
the demand of Russia would meet with no obstinate resistance could be loie- 
seeii. Both parties had often enough decloi-ed that, relying on the magnan¬ 
imity and benevolence of the empress, tliey entirely gave themselves 
her will. By acceding to her wishes the deputies hoped to put an end to the 
second treaty of partition, and to deprive^ Prussia, whom they hated witn 
national antipathy and by whom they considered themselves beti^ycd, or its 
share. And indeed things did not seem favourable for the claims of the Berlin 


The Austrian government, then under the leadership of Thiigut, with envy 
and ioalousy saw the increase of power Pru^ia would obtain through tie 
Polish acquisitions, and sought to postpone the partition business until h 
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oncl of the French war. We shall soon see what a laming effect the proceed- 
inga on the Vistula had on the passage of arms taking place at the same time 

on the Rhine. ^ i ■ i 

How could the two great German powers, who in the one place 

went hand in liand together and in the other were working against ono 
another, obtain satisfactory results and success at armsl In Petersburg 
irresolution and reservation pmvailcd. Whilst the cession ol the Ukrainian 
and Lithuanian provinces was unperiously requested and olitained from the 
diet, the Prussian demands were upheld with little energy. The wish was 
expressed by lovers of rank and ambitious Polish nobles and Intlniania itself, 
that the empress and her favourite, Subow, would take the entire empire 
under their proteetion and make no further partition. Tliu electoral noldc, 
embittered that Duke Peter Biron, to whom tlio father Ernest Joliii had left 
the government in 1769, granted the municipality further rights and rendered 
the acquisition of feudal lauds available to the citwens, joined those Cfiiial to 
him in Poland in the same offer. The attempt almost meant interference 
with the autocrat. All exerted Uremsolves to take up the yelm of Russia so 
as to be all the more certain of satisfying their own passions and interests. 
Catherine did nob refuse to try and separate tlio cause of Russia from that 
of Poland; her ambassador was diiccted to appear only as a "just and imjiar- 
tial mediator” between Poland and Iluasia and to “proceed with moderation.” 
Sievers demanded more money in case the empress should desire to ” inci'easo 
her intentions” towards Poland. 

Thus the affair dragged on for weeks; the conimitteo of tlio diet sought 
evasion and the Russian ambassador only gave an apparent sujiport. It was 
only when Prussia, after the reconquost of Mainz, made preparations to turn 
its arms towards the East, that the Russian cinpross iliought it advisable, so 
as to avoid warlike developments, lo enter into the joinlliabilily of Iho treaty 
of partition, and now Sievers received instructions lo dispose (ho Poles towards 
it, and with earnestness to accomjdish the negotiations. Then fo]low(‘(l tho 
fainoas “silent sitting” of tlio diet at Grodno. After having locked tho 
hall under pretext of a proposed attempt on tho king, and suiToimded tho 
castle with soldiers, the ambassador compelled the as.s6mbly to autlioriso tlio 
committee to .sign the treaty of partition with Russia (Irawn up by himself: 
then when new difficulties were raised, the first violent mensuve was followeu 
by another. 

After four deputies, who had especially distinguiKlied thernsolvivs in tlio 
opposition against Prussia, had been arrested in Gi'odno by Hit.ssinn soldions 
and taken away as prisoners, Sievers had the palace again .suiTOunded liy 
soldiers, and compelled the diet, assembled under the pn'.sidoncy of tho king in 
the closed hall, to listen to and grant the demands of PrusHia. When a deep 
silence reigned over all and no vote for or against was heard, finally, after mid¬ 
night, the deputy Count Ankwicz declared that “silence wa.s con.sont.” 'fho 
jjl^i’shal to the diet then a.skcd three tiniG.s of those assembled in (he liall, 

‘ Does the diet authorise the commission lo ratify the treaty with Prussia 
unconditionally ?” 

A.S all again remained silent, he declared the resolution as uminimuusly 
agreed. 

The scene would indeed have been gi'eat and tragically sublimt', as it lia.s 
oiten been represented, had not later discoveries proved that tlio wliolo thing 
was an understood comedy; that tlie deputies, so as to keo[) uj) an a])poaranco 
betore the people^ had previously arranged the “silence” and had received 
tneir reward for it in ringing gold. Ankwicz and Biolinski received a con- 
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tiuual income from Russia; the protest which some deputies had laised against 
the force nsed did not prevent the majority of the members of the diet from 
taking i)ari in the festivities and banquets, by which the Prussian and Russian 
ainbassatlors celebrated the fortunate ending to their woi’k of pacification. 

"The play in Grodno.’' remarlcs a historian of the present, “which for so 
long was considered an historical tragedy, was really only a great piece of 
intrigue.” 

By the second treaty of partition Russia received the fertile province of 
east Poland, over 4,500 square miles with more than three million inhabitants; 
Prussia, besides the townships of Dantzic and Thorn, the provinces of Posen, 
Gneson, ICalish, and other provinces of Great Poland, an increase of land 
united to South Prussia “with its remaining possessions of more than a million 
inhabitants and 1,000 square miles.” 

Scarcely a thii’d of ite former district remained to the republic of Poland. 
Aiul so lus to rob the last traces of independence from these poor remains and 
their impotent king, a perpetual council was reinstated, a new treaty formed 
witli Russia by which the Poles could introduce no alterations into the 
administration without the permission of the empress, and form no union or 
treaties with any strange power, and the Russian troops wore to have the 
right of invading the kingdom at all times. So that the treaty should appear 
ns the unanimous agreement of the whole nation, those deputies who could 
not or would not accept it were induced by money to keep away from the 
diet. Thus the “ J'lverlasting Union” took place, October 14th, 1793. 

From this time ou the "Illustrious Republic" of Poland became a complete 
Russian vassal state, in which the word of Catherine's ambassadors was of 
more valuo than that of the Idng. 

Lelowol sajs, “Stanislaus Augustus suffered all mortification, all humiJiar 
tion. and all msulla. Susceptible like all weak hearts, he wept over the re¬ 
public, and histoad of taking decisive steps he gave himself up to childish 
complaints. ”£7 


TJIE nEVOI/r OP TOE PATRIOTS 

The Polos have a proverb, “Yon may strip a Pole to his shirt, but if you 
attempt to take his shirt he will regain all.” Although they have not precisely 
verified this, they seem always to have Icept it in their eye as a principle of 
action; they have always submitted in the first instance to the greatest aggi’es- 
fiions with wonderful indifference and docility, but have generally made the 
most determined resistance to the finishing act of tjjranny. “The proud 
Poles” might be expected to find the yoke of subjugation moi'e gallhig than 
any other nation in the world; it was still a country of nobles, men whose only 
business was to nfie, and cherish lofty feelings. Those who were too devoted 
to their liberty to stay to witness their country's oppression were now w^- 
dering outcasts in foreign lands, but wherever they went they carried with 
thorn hearts which still yearned for tlieir hoinc.s, although they could not find 
any enjoyment in them without independence. Dresden and Leipsic were 
the chief places of refuge for these patriots, among whom Potocki, Kollontay, 
Malachowski, Mostowski, and Kosciuszko were the most conspicuous. ^ They 
were not, however, willing to sacrifice the lives of dieir countrymen in rash 
and useless struggles, but waited for a favourable juncture to unsheathe the 
sword onco more against their oppressor. But their fellow patriots in Poland 
who were feeling more keenly the pains of tyranny, were more impatient and 
oliliged them to hasten their plans," and thus,” says one who was enlisted among 
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them, "they left to Pvovidewce tlie issue of the most rnsh enterprise that 
could be conceived." The design was fiist formed at Warsaw and the revo¬ 
lution regularly devised a commission of four persons forming Iho active oody. 
Their agents were spread all over the kingdom; the plot was speedily maturing, 
and would no doubt have become geiiei'al had not the explosion been lorc- 

'^^^Igeistrbin, who had succeeded Sievers, and was invested with plenary 
power insisted on the immediate reduction of the Polish army to fifteen 
thousand men. At this time it consisted of about thirty thousand, divided 
into small bodies, scattered in different parts of the kingdom under the sur¬ 
veillance of the Russian troops. The permanent coimcil was obliged to obey 
the mandate, and issued the orders. This was the signal for throwing off 
the galling yolte. A strict coiTespondence had been carried on between the 
Poles abroad and their brofclier patriots in Poland. Cracow was fixed on as 
the point of junction, and unanimous consent placed the noble Koscinszlu) 
at the head of the confederacy. The patriots of Warsaw had sent two eniis- 
saries, in September, 1793, to this great ;nan, wlio had retired to Leipsic, and 
he then commenced communications with Ignatius Potocki and Kollonlay. 
Not satisfied with report, ICo.sciuszko went to the frontier of Poland, that lie 
might ascertain the state of fccimg; lie then forwarded liis coinpaniou 7jli- 
yonczelc to Warsaw, where he stayetl ten days undiscovered, llis rojiori was 
tliat" the members of tlie conspiracy were zealous, but too entliusiastio^’ iluit 
their only coniieGtioii with the army was through Madalinski, Dzialynski, and 
a few subalterns." Kapustas, however, a banker of Wan^aw, made himself 
very instrumental in preparing the minds of the people for tho grand attempt 
proposed; and Madalinski pledged liiinself to risk all if they alLeiujilcd to 
oblige him to disband his brigade. 

The approach of such a man as Kosciuszko to the ironder could not bn 
kept secret. Znyonezek was at Wai*saw, Koscius/.ko had an interview 

with Wodzicki, commander of two thousand troops, near Cracow, and tho 
circumstance came to the ears of n Russian colonel stationed thorn, but for¬ 
tunately Kosciuszko was apprised of the event, and, to lull suspicion, immo- 
diatcly retired to Italy. 

The arrival of Stanislaus and tlie Russian ambassador at Warsaw from 
Grodno was the signal for fresh persecution. Arrests daily look placi', ami 
Mostowski, one of tlie chief scnatoi's, was imprisoned. About this time 
Zayonezek returned from Drasdeii, and the king being aware of it, and knowing 
he \yas one of the emigrants, suspected his design, and inforniod tho Russian 
minister, in consequence of which the patriot was ordercvl to tho king- 
donn Madalinski was the fimt to draw the sword of rebellion. lie Avas 
stationed at Pultuak, about eight leagues from Waraaw, wiLli scAmn luindiA'd 
cavalry; and on receiving the order to disband the coiqxs, ho vefuH(‘d, and 
declared it was impossible till tlieir jjay, which was tAvo months in arroar-s, 
was advanced. After this, which occurred on tho 15lh of Maich, 1794, li(‘ 
set out for CraeoAv, having previously traA'ci*s.cd tho iacav Prussian Uirrilory, 
made several prisoneis, and exacted contributions. 


KOSCIUSZKO NAMED DICTATOR 

Kosciuszko was aivare of this bold step, and, though be Avould probably 
have advised more caution, laiew the die was cast, and that it Avas now too 
late to debate. lie hastened from Saxony, reached Cracow on the niglit of 
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tlio 2;-ird of March, wln'ro Wodzicld, witli a body of four hundred men, ms 
ready to receive him, and on the following clay was proclaimed generalissimo. 
TIio gari’ison and all tho troops at Cracow took the oath of allegiance to 
Kosoiu.szko, and a deed of insurrection was drawn up, by whicli this great 
mail was appointed dictator, in imitation of the Homan custom, in great 
omnrgoiioios. Ilis power was absoluLc; ho had iho command of the armies, 
and tlic regulation of all affairs political and civil. He was commissioned, 
however, to appoint a national council, the choice being left to his own will. 
He wa^s also empowered to nominate a successor, but he was to be subordinate 
to tho national council. 

Seldom liofore was confidence so fully and so unscrupulously reposed by a 
nation in a single individual; and never were expectations better grounded 
than in the iircsont iiwtancc. Thaddens Kasciuszko was born of a noble, but 
not very illustiiouH, Lithuanian fmnily, and was early initiated in tho science 
of war at the military school of Warsaw. In Ills youth his affections were 
firmly engaged to a young lady, the daughter of the marshal of Lithuania, but 
it was his fate to .see bis love crossed, and bis inamorata married to another, 
Prince Lubomirski. lie then went to Prance, and on his return applied to 
StaiiislauH for a military appointmeut, but was refused because ho was a 
favourite of Adam C>!artoryaki, wlioni Stanislaus haled. ICosciuszko sought 
to di.spel his disaiipoininienl in tho labours of war. The British colonies of 
Anuu’ica were then throwing olT the yoke of their unnatural mother-counti’y— 
their cause wiw that of justice and liberty, and one dear to the heart of a 
young, proud-si)ii'itC(l T\)lo. Kosciuszko eciwcd in the patriotic ranks of Gates 
and Washington, and was appointed aidc-dc-cainp to the latter great general. 
When tho slrugglo in tho Now AVorlil was crowned with success, he retiimed 
to his own country, where he found an ccnialiy glorious field for his exertions, 
lie hold the rank of major-general under Jo.scph Poniatowski in the campaim 
of 1702, to which olliec ho had boon raised by the diet, and we have already 
ficon wlint a glorious earnest lie Iheii gave of wliat was to be expected from 
him, had not his ardour been chocked liy the king's timidity and irresolution. 


vicrroninH ov kosciusxko 

Tho first acts of (lie dictator were to issue Runimonses to_ all tho nobles and 
citizens; to impose ii property-tax, ami moko nil the requi-sito aiTangements 
which iirudciicc dictated with regard to tho commissariat of hia little army. 
On the Lst of April he loft Cracow at the head of about four thousand men, 
mo.st of whom were armed with scythes, and marched in the direction of 
Wai'.saw, to oncouiil,er a body of lUiasians more than thrice their own number, 
which ho understood were onlcrcil against them by Igelstrom. 

The patriots oiicoimtoi'cd the enemy on tho 4th of April, near llaelawic6, a 
village about six or seven Polish miles ^ to fclio northeast of Cracow. The battle 
lasted nearly five hours, hut victory declared in favour of the Poles; three 
thousand Ilussians being killed, and many prisoners, eleven cannon, and a 
standard tak(‘n. fi'liis success confirmed the wavering patriots, and accelerated 
the development of the insmToetioii tliroughout tho kingdom. In vain did 
the king issue a proclamation, by order of Igelstrom, denouncing the patriots 
ns the cnoiuies of the country, and directing Uie permanent council to commence 
legal proceedings against them; the tamo siibini^ion of these depenaents of 

* A Polish or Goiiimn mile is nearly equal to two Ficnch leagues, of twenty-five to a 
degree, 
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Tffelstrom only served to increase the irritation of the patriots ^lo state 
of Poland is thus described by the Russian minister himself, m a letter ot Uic 
16th of April, addressed to the secretary of war at Petersburg, and intorcoptccl 

“ The whole Polish army, which muatei's about eigh teen thousand strong, is 
in complete rebellion, excepting four thousand, who compose the garrison of 
Warsaw. . . . The insurrection strengthens evci^ moment, its progress is 
very rapid, and its success terrifying I am myself in expectation of seeing 
the confederation of Lublin advance, and I have no hope but in God and the 
good cau.se of my sovereign. Lithuania will not fail, certainly, to follow the 
example, etc.” 

On the same day Igelsti'din ordered the permanent council to arrest above 
twenty of the most distinguislied persons, whoin he named. Ho also issiiotl 
his ordeiv? to the grand general to disarm the Polish garrison of Warsaw. Tiai 
18th of April was the appointed day, as the most favourable to the design, 
since it was a festival, Easter eve, and most of the population would be at 
mass. Strong guards were to be .stationed at the church doors; the Russian 
troops were to seize the powder magazines and arsenal, and the garrison wore 
then to be immediately disarmed. In case of resistance, the Cossacks rcccivcjd 
the villainous orders to set fire to the city in several places and cany off tho 
king. The design, howovor, fortunately transpired on the very same day 
that it was formed. Kilinski, a citizen of Warsaw, discovered the jilan, and 
informed the patriots that Russians, in Polish uniforms, wore to form the 
guards which, on the fc-stivals, are stationed at the churches. In conlli'ination 
of his account he assured them that one of his neighbours, a tailor, was at work 
on the disguises. A private meeting of the patriots immodiaUdy look place, 
in which it was determined to anticipate it by unfurling the standard of insur¬ 
rection on the 17bh. The precipitancy of the plot did not admit of much 
organisation; the only concerted step was to seize the arsenal, wliich was to be 
the signal for the insurrection. 

At foul' in the morning a detachment of Polish guards attacked the llusaiau 
picquefc, and obtained possession of the arsenal and the powder inngazino, 
and distributed arms to the populace. A most obstinuUi anil bloody l-iatUo 
took place in the streets of Warsaw, whicli continued almost witlioiil inter¬ 
mission during two days. But notwithstanding the superiority in number 
of the Russian troops, amounting to nearly eight thousand, tlio patriots wore 
victorious. This glorious success was not obtained without much blood.sliod; 
above two thousand two hundred of the enemy were killed, and nearly two 
thousand taken prisoners Tlio most sanguinary affray took place before 
IgelstronVs house, which was defended with four cannon and a battalion of 
infantry, But nothing could witlistand the impetuosity of the Polos; IgoLstvdin 
Ji^rrmyly escaped to Krasinski’s house, where lie made offers to capitulate, 
riie king exhorted the people to saspend their attack; in the jiauso, while 
the patriots were expecting Igelstrom^s submission, he escaped and fled to 
the Prussian camp, which was near Warsaw. But the palriolic spirit of 
the 1 ole.s on these glorious days was unalloyed by a particle of Kolfish or dis- 
honest feeling; in obedience to a proclamation demanding the re.stitution even 
or this lawful plunder of Igclstrom's house, and issued three days after tlio 
event, all the bank notes were brought back, and even the sterling money to 
the amount of 95,000 ducats of gold. Many striking instances of disiutor- 
estGcines.s were elicited by this piuclaination, but the following must not bo 
passed Qw 111 the crowd. A private soldier presented himself at the treasury 
with 1,000 ducats of gold which had fallen into his hands, and for a long time 
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refused any reward for his honesty; it was with exti-eme reluctance that he 
accepted even a ducat, repeating that he found all the reward he desired in 
the pleasure of serving his country and performing his duty. 

On the i7th the people cwwdcd to the castle, where they found General 
Mokronowski and Zakrzewski, wlio had foimcrly been president of the city 
under the constitution of the 3rd of May. The latter was reinstated in Ins 
post by unanimou.9 acclamation, and the general was appointed governor, 
Mokronowski was one of the old body of patriots, and had signalised himself 
in the campaign of 1792. They established a provisional executive council, 
consisting of twelve persons besides themselves. The council declared at 
their first meeting that tlicy subscribed without reservation to the act of 
insurrection' of Cracow; they also sent a deputation to the king to testify 
their respect to him, but at the same time prudently expressed their intention 
of obeying the orders of none ])ut Kosciuszko. The dictator immediately 
ordered all the inhabitants of Warsaw to lay down their arms at the arsenal 
to prevent any disturbances. 

Tiic Lithuanians did not long delay to obey the call of their Polish brethren: 
on the night of the 23rd of April Jnsinski, with three hundred soldiers and 
some hundred citizens, attacked the Russian garrison at Vilna, and, after n 
repetition of the scone of carnage at Warsaw, wore left masters of the city, 


TllliJ TIUK TURNS AGAINST T1II3 PATRIOTS 

Fortune, however, was not uniformly favourable to the good cause. A 
body of nearly forty thousand Prussians entered the palatinate of Cracow 
and effected a junction with the Russians near Szczckociny, and the king of 
Ih’ussia arrived in a few days to head them in ])crson. Kosciuszko advanced 
with sixteen thousand regular troops and about ten thousand peasants to 
the defence of Cracow; and, being ignorant that the enemy were reinforced 
by the Prussians, found himself engaged with a force double hia own. Tlie 
engagomenb of Szczckociny took |3acc on tlic 6th of Juno: the Poles lost 
about a thousand mon, but made their retreat in good order, without being 
pursued. Kosciuszko, in announcing tins affair to the supreme council, says: 
“We have sustained a trifling loss, compared with wliat wo have caused the 
enemy. Wo have effected our retreat m good order, after a cannonade of 
three hours." Anotlier body of tlic patriots suffered a similar defeat near 
Kulm, three days after; and to complete the climax of misfortune, the city of 
Cracow fell into the Imiids of the Prussians on the 16th. These untoward 
events, following in such rapid .succc-ssion, began to dcjiress the spirits of the 
Poles; and the violent and seditious exclaimed that these reverses were 
caused by traitors, and were gi'oatly to be attributed to the negligence of the 
government in not punishing the numerous individuals who orowded the 
prisons. Warsaw Lhreatoncil to oxliibit a revival of the bloody deeds of the 
Mountain biitchors of the French revolution. On the 27tli of June a young, 
hot-Iicadcd demagogue inflamed the passions of the rabble witli a bombastic 
harangue on the treachery to whicli he ascribed the recent reverses, and 
urged the necessity of checking it by making an example of the persons now 
in custody. On the following day Urey went in a crowd to the president^ to 
demand the immediate c-xecufcion of the unfortunate prisoners, and being 
refused, th(‘,y broke open the prisons and actually hanged eight persons. This 
disgraceful and almost indiscriminate butchery was with difficulty .stopped 
by the authorities. Every time patriot lamented deeply this blot on the 
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fflorv of their revolution, and none more than the humane and upright ICos- 
c usko “ See ” said he, " what tragic scenes have passed at Warsaw, almost 
before my eyes’ I The populace have indulged in unpardonable excesses, winch 
I must pLsh severely! The day before yesterday (the 2Sth) mil be an mdcl- 
ible stain on the history of onr revolution; and I confess that ho loss of two 
battles would have done ua leas harm than that unfortunate day, winch our 
enemies will make use of to represent us in an unfavourable light in the eyes 
of all Europe ! ” He ordered a strict investigation, and seven of the ringleaders 

were h^aii^d.^o^^ of Austria had preserved a neutrality up to this time, but 
on the 3Qth of June he announced his intention to march an army into LiUlo 
Poland " to prevent by this step all danger to which the frontiers of Galicia 
mifflit 4 exposed, as well as to insure the safety and tranquillity of the states 
of his imperial majesty." The Austrians entered Poland accordingly without 
opposition but offered not the least molestation to the i olos. Iho invasion, 
however peaceful, was only like a "shadow before" of "coming ovonts.” 

In the mean time the Prussians and Russians continued to appi’oach War¬ 
saw, at the distaucG of three leagues from which Kosciuszko was nneampe*!, 
at a place called Pracka-Wola. It was here that one of his brothers in arms, 
and who has recorded the events of tliis portion of Ins glorious career, founil 
him sleeping on straw. The picture he draws of this groat man in liiy cainj) 
is an interesting view of thehero who upheld the fate of Poland. "WonaPHnd," 
says Count Oginski,* "from Kosciaszko's tent to a table proparod uiulor some 
trees, The frugal repast which wc made here, among about a dozen giipsts, 
will never be effaced from my memory. The presence of this great num 
who lias excited the admiration of all Europe; who wan the tervov of hia 
enemies and the idol of the nation; who, raised to the rank of goiun'alissimo, 
had no ambition but to serve his country and fight for it; who always jiHi- 
served an unassuming, affable, and mild demeanour; wlio never wore any 
distinguishing mark of tlie .supreme autliority with wliloh ho wa.s invested; who 
was contented with a surtout of coarse grey cloth, and who,so table way ns 
plainly furnished as that of a subaltern officer, could not fail to awaken in 
me every sentiment of esteem, admiration, ami veneration, which I have sin¬ 
cerely felt for him at every period of my life." 

The enemy continued to advance towards Wars<w, and encamped near 
Wola, a league from the city. They were fifty lliousand strong, forty tliou- 
sand Prussians and ten thousand Russians. Tlic city had boon Iiastily fortified 
at tlie commencement of the insurrection, and with iho protection of ICoy- 
ciuszko’s anny resisted all the enemy’s attnclcs. The first serious combat 
took place on the 27th of July, and was repeated on tlic ist and Ih'd of 
August, when the Prussians attempted to bombard the town, but nob a liouso 
was injured. On the 2nd, Frederick William wrote to Stanislaus reconiinond- 
ing him to use his influence to induce the inhabitants to .siirrondoi', to which 
the king of Poland answered that it was not in his power to do so while 
Kosciuszko’s army lay between Wareavv and the enemy. The same sjjivit of 
patriotism, however, did not animate all the Poles; but it is satisfactovy, tliough 
apparently singular on the first appearance, to find that the defaulters in Die 
good cause were chiefly rich capitalists, men who in Poland at that time liad 
scarcely a thought beyond stock-jobbing. But theso malconUm[.s formed only 
a .small portion of the people, and were obliged to cherish their opinion.^ niul 
wishes in secret. On the 16th of August General Dombrowsla, who luid 
lately liad some advantage in skirinislies with the Russians at Czerniakow, 
attacked them a second time, but was obliged to retire. This was followed 
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by many warm aciionSj in which Dombrovvski, Prince Joseph Poniatowski 
Pozinski, and many eraincnfcly distinguished themselves. The hottest 
affair took place in the niglit of Uio 28tli. Dombrowski was attacked, while 
at the sumo time General Zayonezok was advancing his troops against the 
Prussian army. The courage and patriotism of the Poles predominated on 
this occasion. In the night of the Ctli of September the Prussians and Rus¬ 
sians made a sudden and unexpected retreat, with so much precipitation 
that they left the wounded and sick, ns well 05 a great portion of their baggage. 


Uimi.giNG IN TIN*] PEUSSIAN PROVINCES; REVERSES IN LITHUANIA 

Tlii-s sudden retreat of the king of Pi'ussia, with a superior army of forty 
thousand men, appeared at first so unaccountable that even ICosciuszko imag¬ 
ined it was a feint, anti would not allow liis troops to pursue them; but the 
real cause was the news that insurrections had brolcen out in the Polish prov¬ 
inces which had been rccontly annexed to Prussia. The Prussian yoke was 
even more galling to the Poles than that of Russia, on many accounts. In 
all his new provinces Prodeikdc William had introduced German laws, and 
even went so far aa to oblige his vanquished subjects to learn the language 
of their victors; so that the Poles foresaw that even the vc^ traces of the 
Polish nation wore to be erased from the face of the earth. The inhabitants 
of Great Poland had not boon deaf to the call of their brethren of Cracow 
and Warsaw; Miiicwski, castellan 0 / Cujavia, and other leading men had 
found means to oiicu a communication with the patriots at the very com- 
moncomonl of tho revolution, and line! oven contrived to foim magazines of 
arms and ammunition in some retired woods during the space of five montlis, 
with such circumspeolion that not the slightest suspicion was excited. On 
the 23i'd of August, when most of the Prussian troops were engaged in the 
siege of Warsaw, and but weak garrisons were left in the Polo-Prussian towns, 
a small body of confederates, having assembled in a wood near Sieradz, attacked 
the Prussian guard, seized tho magazines, and remained masters of the town. 
Tiic insuiTcciioii bocanio general in a few days: tlie palatinates of Kaliz and 
Posen joined the confederacy by tho 25th, and Mniewski with a handful of 
heroes mai’ched to IVlocIawok, a town on the Vistula in the palatinate of 
Brcst-Cuyov.ski, where ho seized thirteen large barks laden with ammunition, 
designed for the siege of War.'^aw. These bold examples were imitated in 
the other palatinates; the spirit of patriotism began to evince itself even in 
the heart of Daiitzic, and one of the patriotio detachments penetrated as far 
as Bilcsia. 

Such was the state of affairs which called Frederick William from the 
siege of V^arsaw. His ministers and ofliceis prompted him to take the most 
severe mcfisuvcs to reduce tho patriots, in the execution of which Colonel 
Szckuliy signalised himself by excessive barbarity; but this cruelty only served 
to render their tyrants tho more odious in the sight of the Poles and to animate 
them in their battle of freedom. 

Ko.scinszko sent Dombrowski with a considerable number of troops to 
second the insurgents, and so admirably did he perform his orders that by 
the middle of September all Great Poland, except a few towns, was in the 
possession of the patriots. 

The good cause was not thriving bo prosperously in Lithuania; ViJna had 
fallen into the hands of the Russians on the I2tli of August, and nearly all the 
rest of the province soon shared the same fate. Catliei’ine, to crush the revo- 
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lution ordered her geiieralj Suvarov, to march from the frontiers of Turkey 
towarcis Warsaw, and on the IGth oP September he atta^ced a body of the 
Msh army at Krupe;iyee, a httle village to the of Brcstiiiovslo, and 
drove ton towards litter place. The attack was renewed on the fol¬ 
lowing day, when the patriots were overpowered by superior forces, and many 

'^^^Tlifs^unfortunate defeat laid open the road to Warsaw, so that iCo^iusKko 
was obliged to advance to support tire flying army. He procoeded to Uroclno, 
and harnng appointed Mokrouowski eommandev of the Lithuanian ^ 

returned to prevent the junction of Suvarov with Eersen, who headed the 
other Russian corps. 


TKB FALL OF KOSGIUSKKO 

The 10th of October was the decisive day; Kosciuszko attacked Forsoii, 
near Maciejowice. The battle was bloody and fatal to the patriots ; victory 
was wavering, and Poninski, who was expected every minute with a rein¬ 
forcement, not arriving, Kosciuszko, at the head of his principal omcors, made 
a grand cnarge into the midst of the enemy. He fell covered with wounck 
ana all liia companions were killed or taken prisonci's. Plis inseparable frioncl, 
the amiable poet, Niemcewicz, was among the latter number. Plio gf’oat man 
Jay senseless among the d« 2 ad; but at length lie was recognised notwithstand¬ 
ing the plainness of his uniform, and was found still breatliing. IIis nanio 
even now commanded respect from the Cossacks, some of_ whoin had boon 
going to plunder him; they immediately formed a litter with their lances to 
carry him to the general, who ordered his wounds to be dressed, and troatod 
him with the respect he merited. As .soon as he was able to travel lio wa^s 
conveyed to Petersburg, where Catherine condemned this noble j)a(riot to 
end his days in prison. Clemency, indeed, was not to bo expoclod from a 
woman who had murdered her husband. 

Such was the termination of Kosciuszko^s glorious eareor. The nows of 
hia captivity spread like lightning to "Warsaw, and everyone roooivod it as the 
announcement of the country’s fall. “It may appear incredible,” says Count 
Oginski,^» “but I can attest what I have seen, and what a number of witnca.sea 
can certify with me, that many women miscaviied at the ticUngH; many 
invalids were seized with burning feVem; some fell into his of niadnasa which 
never after left them; and men and women wei'e seen in the stroois wringing 
their hands, beating their heads against the walls, and exclaiming in Loiioh of 
despair, ‘ Kosciuszko is no more; the counti-y is lost 1 

In fact the Poles seemed all paralysed by this blow; the national eouncil. 
Indeed, appointed WawTzccki successor to Kosciuszko, but they do.'fpairod of 
being able to withstand the Russians, oud Ibnited their lio]ro.s ami nxorlion.H 
to prevent Warsaw from being taken by assault, for which purpoRo they 
ordered the troops to concentre near the city. They fortified Praga, ouo of 
the suburbs of Warsaw, which was ^pavated from the city by the Vistula, 
and was most expo.sed to attack. Every individual, indiscriminately, was 
employed in tlie works. Suvarov, hearing that the king of Prussia was 
advancing towards Warsaw, did not choose to have his prey taken out of his 
mouth, and hastened wiih forced nraitshcs, joined Fci'sen, attacked t(\o Polos 
on tile 26fch of October before Praga, and drove them into tlieir iutvoiichmcuts. 

Tlie batteries of Praga mounted more than one hundred cannon, and the 
garrison was composed of the flower of tlie Polish army. On the 4Ui of 
NovemlDer Suvaj’ov ordered an assault, and the fortification was cavriod 
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after some hours’ hard fighting. Suvarov, Ihe butcher of Ismail, a fit general 
for an imperial assassin, was at tlio head of the assailants, and his very name 
annoimccs a barbarous carnage. Eiglifc tliou.sand Poles perished sword in hand, 
and the Hussians having set fii'C to the bridge, cut off the retreat of the inhab¬ 
itants. Above twelve thousand townspeople, old men, women, and children, 
were murdered in cold blood, and to fill the measure of fclieir iniquity and 
barbarity, tlie Ilussian.s fired tlie place hi four different parts, and in a few 
hours the whole of Praga, inhabitants as well as houses, was a heap of ashes, 

The coimciJ, finding that Warsaw could not be defended any longer, capit¬ 
ulated on the 6th of November; many of the soldiers were obliged to lay 
down their arms, and tlie Russian troops entered the city. The authors of 
the revolution, the generals and soldiers who refused to disarm, had quitted 
Warsaw, but, Doing pursued by Ferson, many were killed or dispersed, and 
the rest surrendered on the 18Lli. 

All the patriots of consequence who fell into the hands of tho Russians 
were immured in the prisons of Petersburg, or sent to Siberia. Ignatius 
Potooki, Mostowski, ICapustas, and Kolinski were among the captives. Their 
treatment, however, was not so cruel as it has been frequently represented; 
Kosoiiiszko’s prisoUi for instance, was a comfortable suite of rooms, where he 
beguiled his time with reading and drawing; Potocki was equality well lodged, 
and amused him.sclf with gazing at the passem-by from his windows. This 
was not, indeed, an c.xact observance of tlie article of capitulation, '‘We 
promise a general amnesty for all that is passed,*’^ but it was the very acme 
of honoiir, compared witli the general tenor of Russia’s conduct towards 
Poland. 


TllliJ PINAL PARTITION OP POLAND 

The king of Prussia, as vengeful as tho weak and bad generally are when 
in power, was loss merciful even than Suvarov. He appointed a commission 
to judge and punish those who had been concerned in the insurrection, as if 
they were hona Me his own subjects. Many patriots, too, who were so unfor¬ 
tunate as to fall into the Prussian’s Imnds, were doomed to pine in the fort¬ 
resses of Glogau, Magdeburg, Breslau, etc., and Madalinski was one of these. 
Austria buried some of the patriots in her prisons of Olmutz, thus consum¬ 
mating the triumph of barbarism. 

On the 24th of October, 1795, the treaty for tlie third partition of Poland 
was concluded, but tho arrangement between Prussia ancl Austria, as to the 
limits of the palatinate of Cracow, was not settled till the 21st of October, 1796. 

By this third and last jiartilion Russia acquired the remaining portion 
of Lithuania and a great part of Saraogitin, part of Kiilm on the right of the 
Bug, and the rest of Volhinin. Austria obtained the greater part of the 
palatinate of Cracow, the palatinates of Sandomir ancl Lublin, with a part 
of the district of Kulm, and the parts of the palatinates of Brest, Polachia, 
and Masovia which lay along the left bank of tlie Bug. Prussia had the 
portions of the jialatinates of Masovia and Polachia on the right bank of the 
Bug; in Litlniania, part of the palatinate of Troki and Samogitin, which is 
on the left bank of the Nieinen; and a district of Little PolaiicT forming part 
of tho palatinate of Cracow. Thus the banks of the Pili 9 a, the Vistula, the 
Bug, ancl the Niemen marked out the fronticis of Russia, Prussia, and Austria.^ 

The republic was thus erased L'om the list of nations after an existence of 
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near ten centuries. Perhaps no people on earth have shown more personal 
bravery than the Poles; thcii' history is full of wonderful victories. But how 
little the most chivalrous valour or uie most splendid military successes ^uJd 
avail with such n vicious frame of society has been but too well seen. That 
a country without government (for Poland had none, properly so called, alter 
the extinction of the JageUos), without finances, without army, and dopcnch 
ing for its existence yeaJ‘ after year on tumultuous levies, ill ciisciplined, nl 
aimed, and worse paid, should so long have preserved its independence ^in 
defiance, too, of tlie powerful nations around, and with a great portion of its 
own inhabitante, whom ages of tyranny liad exasperated, liostile to its suc¬ 
cess—is one of the most astonishing facts in all history.® 


A KING WITHOUT A COUNTRY 

Stanislaus Augustus waa thus left without a kingdom; tlio Russian ain- 
bassador obliged him to go to Grodno, U'here he signed a formal act of abdi¬ 
cation on the 25th of November, and accepted an annual pension of two hun¬ 
dred thousand ducats, which was insured to liiin by the three powers, with 
the promise that his debts also should be paid. On the death of Cathorlno. 
which happened in November 1706, he went to Petersburg, where ho ondccl 
his Liiiliappy and dishonourable life on the 12th of February 1798, 

Harsh and uncharitable as the world is, even the most unworthy and 
degenerate generally find some few so merciful as, eitlicr froni warmth of 
heart or fellow feeling, to defend them; and it would be strange if Stanislaus 
had not some panegyrists. But disagreeable as is the office of the moral 
censor, the character of Stanislavis, being bound up with the destinies of a 
nation, ought not to pass by unnoticed. Stanislaus stands in the usual pre¬ 
dicament of kings and prominent pemonages, between flaticving admiYOi’H 
and severe detractors. The usual course, in such a case, is to mensurG tho 
evil with the good and take the mean between them; but fchlB, though tho 
readiest mode of arriving at a result, is not the surest, since it proceeds on 
the presumption of the truth both of the favournblo and unfavourablo state¬ 
ments. In the present instance the estimate need not be moroly speculative, 
since there are abundant data on whicli to calculate. The wavniost panegyrists 
of this unfortunate king venture no further in their pi-aises than to giv(5 liim 
credit for good intentions in policy, and to plead his patronage of learning 
and the arts as a palliation for his jiolitical errons. With regard to the first 
excuse, it may be remarked that moral weakness or imbecility is no more 
admissible as an excuse for error than rccklcssues.s of character, .since the 
latter is equally constitutional as the former. The second plea rcfpiiroH mon? 
investigation. It is custoniai-y to attribute to Stanislaus tho advaneo in 
learning and education which decidedly evinced itself in his reign; but while 
we admit his talent and taste for tho trifles of literature and art, wliicli i.s tlie 
utmost that can be proved, wc mast observe that the grand inipotiKs to iniol- 
lectnal improvement was not given by Stanislaus. lie certainly spent not 
only liis revenue, which was considerable, but contracted great debts, whicli 
were twice paid by the state; but it was mostly on frivolous writers, bad 
painters, and loose women that those sums were expended. Tho progress 
of education and liberal inqnii'y is to be attributed to Konnrski and lii.s coad¬ 
jutors, and the commission of education also, which was appointed by the 
diet, conies in for a share of the credit. Poniatowski, indeed, patronised groat 
men in literature and the arts; but the effect of such patronage is at best of 
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doubtful benefit, and the merit of tlie patron is of a negative character, being 
so mixed up with vanity and love of notoriety. It has been said by Rulhi^re^ 
that "no magnanimity, no sti*ength appear^ in his character; that he only 
thought of becoming a patron of all Uie arte of luxury, and particularly to 
cultivate little objects of this nature, to which he attached the highest con- 
secjuenco.” His panegyrist could only assume that he was not one of the 
chief causes of hia country’s annihilation, but cannot deny that no monarch 
could have been more suited to produce such an unfortunate effect; and 
though his censor might admit the truth of his assertion, as recorded by 
Oginskij^i "I have always wished for the happiness of my countiy, and I 
have only caused it misfortune 1” he would remind the royal criminal that 
even "hell is paved with good intentions.”^ 



CIIAPTEll IV 


PARTIAL RESTORATION AND EINAL DISSOLUTION 

[I79a-18G3 A.D,] 

The extinction of the Polish republic afforded ample scope for the oxovijIho 
of political declamation: the tribunes of France, the parliament of lOngUmd, 
ana the press of both countries abounded with eloquent invectives against 
the perfidious violence of the partitioning powers. The troubled state of 
affairs, however, throughout Europe did not pennit any power to inter/ovo 
in behalf of the oppressed. Every prince was too intent on securing his own 
preservation to dream of breaking a lance for another. Ilenco tlio impunity 
with which the three potentates proceeded to fill their prisons wiU\ not only 
those who had distinguished themselves during the recent struggle but \vith 
such as either ventured to complain, or were even suspected of dissatisfaction 
at the new state of things. The inhabitants of the great towns, csjjecially of 
the three most influential, Warsaw, Cracow, and Vilnn, wore rigorously (li.s- 
armed, and foimidable gari’isons of foreign troops were everywhere ready to 
crush all attempts at insurrection. 

But if the ciy of vengeance was smothered where the conquerors were 
present, other countries were soon made to resound with it. If Turkey and 
Sweden, two powers equally alanned at tlie aggrandisement of llirysia, Austria, 
and Prussia, felt their own feebleness too sensibly to oppose it by arms, I'Vanco 
and the countries wlilch French influence pervaded wci*o ready to combine in 
any measure that might distract the enemie.? of the revolutiem. To Franco 
and Italy, therefore, the eyes of the Poles were now turned for aid, both to 
recover their inclependcnce and to gratify their resistless feeling of revenge. A. 
secret confederation was formed at Cracow, the members of which offorcid 
to the French directory to sacrifice their fortunes and lives at the first (Jail of 
the republic. Tliis was not a vain offer: hundreds of the warlike nobles con- 
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tinned, notwithstanding the sti’ict 8ui*veill»iice observed by their new masters, 
to escape from their l^ondage, and proceed to Venice or to Paris, In pur¬ 
suance of the compact made between tlieir leader, Dombrowski, and the 
directory, Polish legions wei^e formed in aid of the new Italian republics, and 
reaclj^ to act wherever the i^-ench goveimnent might require. Their pay and 
subsistence were to be furnished by the Italian states; that of Lombardy was 
the first to hire their services. They preserved their native uniform and arms, 
but assumed the revolutionary cockade; and then* motto of “ GU umini hberi 
sono fratelli” showed how completely they harmonised with the spirit which 
.shook Europe to its centre. "That both the directors and Bonaparte held out 
to them the prospect of their country’s restoration is well luiownj but their 
credulity must have been equal at least to their hopes, or they would never 
have placed the shadow of reliance on the promises of a people by whom they 
had been so often betrayed. Their martial prowess—confined chiefly to 
Italy—contributed greatly to the success of the republican cause. Their 
number amounted to some thousanclB, and their valour \vas unabated. But 
they were soon taught to distrust tlic fair professions of the republican hero. 
When anxious to preserve, by his influence, an entrance to the congress of 
Rastatt for a Polish representative, they were coolly answered, ‘^tnat the 
hearts of all friends of liberty were for the brave Poles; but time and destiny 
alone could restore tliein as a nation.” Plope seldom reasons well; if the time 
of regeneration was deferred, might it not arrive—perhaps at no distant 
period—when a more favourable conjuncture of circumstances would render 
lb impossible that the French government should refuse to urge their claims? 
So thought the Poles, wlio still continued under the banners of the repuljlio. 

The same luivaried picture of services performed, and of hopes deceived, 
is exhibited throughout the connection of the Polish legions with Franco. 
Their adherence to a foreign cause—for in no sense could it be called their 
own—so stea^l^as(.ly and devote<lly luaintamcd, can be explained only by the 
resistless passion of the Poles for military fame: to them the bnttlc-ncld is as 
much a home as the deep to the Englishman. Though, during the absence 
of Bonaparte in Egypt, they were literally exterminated by the Austrians and 
Russians, they repaired their losses with astonishing promptitude: in 1801 
they amounted to fifteen thousand. Thch blood flowed in vain; in. every 
treaty which their valour had been so instriimental in winning, themselves and 
country were forgotten. Seeing the disappointment of their hopes, many of 
them, lifter the peace of Liin6villc (1801), bade adieu to the French service, 
and returned to their own country, wlicre an amnesty had been recently pro¬ 
claimed. A considerable number, indeed, remained: some entered into the 
sendee of the king of Etruria; olhere departed on the ill-stai'i‘ed expedition 
to St. Domingo; and the few who survived returned to their country after the 
formation of the grand duchy. 

While the Polish soldiers were thus exhibiting a useless valour in foreign 
climes, their countrymen at home must not be overlooked. The condition of 
tlie inhabitants varied according to the characters of tlie sovereigns under 
whom they were placed. The aim of Piiissia and Austria was to Germanise 
their respective portions, and ^adually to obliterate every trace of nationality. 
Each, accordingly, introduced German laws and usages; the language of the 
public schools and of the public acts was German; Germans alone were 
intrusted with public craplovments. Russia puraued a more politic or a more 
generous policy; with the view, perhaps, of one day extending her Polish pos¬ 
sessions, she strove to attach the inliabitants to her government. The preser¬ 
vation of the Lithuanian statutes, the influence in the general administration 
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‘’Sin “Jol"! f d the aclnt 

STole is § ectacato An mpeM ute of y il 4U| 1803, had 
cleS eXoKlinai'y privileges on the University of V,Urn; and in no case 
had the czar neglected any opportunity of improving Uie temporal oi moiiil 
Sition of hia new subiecte. Tlie conduct of Aietna in this respec t was css 
liberal Under the plea—a true one, no doubt, but not auffioiciit to justify 
ao arbitrary a measura-that the spirit of the studente of Cracow was loo revo¬ 
lutionary to consist with a moimrchiciil government, she destioycd that yoii- 
erable seat of learning, whiA during more than four centuries had suppoi tc.d 
the religion and the ervilisation of Poland; and though in lieu of it she fouiuled 
a collcle at leopol, the jealous reguktions and vigorous survoillanco mtra- 
diiccd into that seiniimry were not likely to fill its halls with native stiulenls. 
Nor were the circumstances of the people in other respects more cnvwibm. 
Galicia, Y^hich had served as a granary to Austria in her onclloss \i'ars with Uio 
French, and wliore her losses or men had been ropairccl, was now exliauHtccl; 
so that the nobles of this province—the richest, perhaps, in Poland have 
not even yet been able to recover from the misery iiUo wiiicli they wore 
plunged by the exactions of the government. Those of Polish Prussia were 
scarcely treated with more indulgence; but though the state was rapacious, 
their enterprising spirit and the superior facilities thov onjoycci for com¬ 
merce neutralised the severity of their imposts, and rendered thoir condition 
one of comparative comfort. In all the three, the minds of Uic mliabitants 
were freed from all apprehension on political accounts; government prosecu¬ 
tions had long ceased; the general amnesty had covered all anterior events 
with the veil of oblivion. 


napoleon's roLicr towards Poland 

Such was the condition of the Pole.s when the French cnipcvor endeavoured 
to attach them to his interests by loudly proclaiming himself tlicir restorer— 
the breaker of the yoke under which they groaned. Thai Bioknpss of ht'ari 
occasioned by hope deferred caused many to turn a deaf oiir to liis summons; 
but the majority, electrified at the promise of appioncliing freedom, How 
eagerly to arms, and devoted themselves, with heart and hand, to tlio will of 
Napoleon. The brilliant campaign of 1806—tlio victory of Jena and tlio 
advance of the French into Poland to oppose the forniidablo mtissos of llusslans, 
who appeared as the allies of Pnissia—seemed an earnest of fuLiiro success, 
a sure pledge of approaching ixistoration. Polisli rcgiinonla wore organised 
with amazing rapidity. To increase the general cnthusia.sin, Nupolooii was 
unscrupulous enough to proclaim the near approach of Knsciuszko; though, 
but a few months before, that general, who knew his character, had lefuscd 
to espouse his views—in other words, to decchre the still conlidiiig Pules, On 
the 27th of November he entered Pasen in triumph; tlic following month 
Warsaw received him with no less enthusiasm. Tlic iiiliabilants of tliii latter 
were still more overjoyed when he proceeded U) organise a supreme commis¬ 
sion of government—a measure which they hailed ns the dissevering of tlio 
last link that bound them to Prussia. Ilis purpose ^vas annoimced; his armies 
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were recruited by thousands of tlie bravest troops in Europe; Friedland bore 
witness to the talents and valom* of Dombrowski and the heroes he com¬ 
manded; and tliG opening of negotiations at Tilsit was hailed by the Poles as 
the dawning of a bright futurity. Will posterity readily believe that this 
very man, in his celebrated interview on the Niemen with the emperor Alex¬ 
ander, seriously proposed to unite Wareaw, and the conquests which the Poles 
had assisted him to wrest from Prussia, with the Russian empire, and that 
the czar refused to accept thcni? It was only when Napoleon found the czar 
loo modei'ate or too conscientious to receive the ovci'fcure tliat he formed a 
small portion of his conipiests into tlie grand duchy of Warsaw, which he 
united with Saxony I 

The duchy of Warsaw consisted of six departments: Posen, Kalish, Flock, 
Warsaw, Lomza, and Bromberg; its population somewhat exceeded two 
millions. The Poles were highly dissatisfied with “ this mockery of a country,” 
as they called it. They had been taught to regard the ancient kingdom, if 
not Lithuania itself, as about to become inevitably their own; and their mor¬ 
tification may be conceived on finding not only that Prussia was allowed to 
I'etain several palatinates, that Austria was guaranteed in her Polish posses¬ 
sions^ that the provinces east of the Bug were to remain in the power of 
Russia, but that a considerable portion of the ancient republic on this side 
that river was ceded, as the efepartment of Bielostok, in perpetual sov¬ 
ereignty to the czar. The Peace of Tilsit they regarded as the grave of their 
hopes. 

According to the new constitution granted by Napoleon, the virtual master 
of the duchy, the Catholic religion was properly declared the religion of the 
state; but ample toleration, and even a community of civil rights, wore wisely 
allowed to the dissidents. Serfage was abolished. The power of the Saxon 
king, as grand dulco of Warsaw, was more extensive than Iiad been enjoyed 
by his royal predecessors since the time of the Jngcllos. With him rested 
the initiative of all projects of law; the nomination not only of the senators, 
but the presidents of the dictincs, and of the communal assemblies; and tlie 
appoJni 22 mJit of all oiJlcois, ciidl arid iiiiJifary. TJjo code N/ipoJeon wfis sub¬ 
sequently admitted as the basis of judicial proceedings. 

The ducliy soon felt the miglit of its new existence. The exertions of the 
government of Napoleon, who j’etained military possession of the country, 
and whose lieutenant, Davout, occupied Warsaw as headquarters, added 
to the inevitable expenses of the civil list, and impoverislied the small pro- 
])rietors. Many, wisely preferring easy circumstances under an alDsolute but 
paternal govcriiracnt to ruin with nominal freedom, removed into the Polish 
jirovinecs .subjected to Russia or Austria; for, even in the latter, rapacity was 
yielding to moderation and mildness. Those who remained consoled them¬ 
selves with the belief that eventually Poland would be recalled into existence, 
and her independence re-established on sure foundations. That they should 
Imve been made dupes to the emissaries of a man who had never promised 
but to betray them can be explained only by tho well-known truth^ How 
easily do wo believe what we hope I For this reason many native regiments 
continued in the alliance of France. In the Austrian v'ar of 1809 they covered 
themselves with renown, and rendered the greatest benefits to the cause of 
their imperial ally. They conquered Galicia without the smallest aid from 
France, while the emperor was proceeding elsewhere in his splendid career of 
victory. They reduced Cracow and the adjacent territory; and though for 
forty days—clays during which the Polisli leaders were arrayed in mourning— 
they were compelled to abandon Wai'saw to tlie arcliduke Ferdinand, they 
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regained fcriunipliant possession of tliat capital, and humbled their enemies on 
every side. They considered that what their own arms had won they had a 
right to retain, and they regarded as inevitable the incorporation of those 
conquests with their infant state. They were soon undeceived; they wero 
not allowed to retain a foot of Galicia, and half of their other conquests, be¬ 
tween Warsaw and the Austnan frontier, was wrested from iheiu. Pour 
departments—Gracow, Radom, Lublin, and Siedlce—were indeed incorporated 
with the grand duchy; but this advjuitagc ^vas a poor compensation for the 
immense sacrifices which had been made—^for the loans which had boon for¬ 
cibly raised, for the lives which had been wasted, and for the inisovy which 
afflicted every class of tlie inhabitants. Military conscription had depopu¬ 
lated their towns; the stern agents of despotism—the despotism not of the 
Saxon king, but of Napoleon—had carried away the produce of the soil, and 
hostile armies had laid waste their plains. So utterly exhausted wa.s ilic 
country that the state could not reckon on the usual contributions, and a royal 
decree exempted from them the agriciiltiiral and ineclianical clas.scs. 

Previous to opening the Russian campaign, Napoleon, with the view of 
interesting the Poles in liis behalf, had recourse to his usual arts, and, strange 
to say, with his usual success. The reflecting portion, indoed'-but, alas! 
how few are they in any nation!—scorned to be deluded again, “Wo are 
flattered," said a rougli old soldier, “when our services aro required. Is 
Poland always to be fed on hope alone?" But tlie mob—such as do not 
think,_ be they high or low—were pci-suadcd, from the rciircscntations of the 
imperial agents, that their ancient mpublic was sjjccdily to be restored in 
all its glory; fliafc Lithuania was to be wrested from the czar, and Galicia 
exchanged by Austria for Illyria. Yet, while the deluded ])eoplo were meoting 
at Warsaw to prepare for their approaching high destinies; wliilc the Pronoh 
ttwpevoY was enthusiastically hailed as their vcgcncratov; while the ahb6 da 
Pradt, by his authority, added fuel to tlie patriotic flame, a secret treaty with 
the pmperor Fraiicia had agaiu guaranteed the integrity of tho Austrian po.s- 
sessions in. Poland. But it was secret, and his purpose was realised; at his 
voice move than eighty thousand Poles took the field, while a general confod- 
eration of the nobles ({eclared tlie republic restored, tho act of declaration 
being signed by the Saxon king, in whoso house the hereditary monarchy wafi 
to be vested. At the sanic time all Poles in the Russian service were rccallnil 
. 1?^\, event, and, if need wore, to seal their now liliorlics 

with tliGU’ blood. This mtoxicatiou, however, was of short duration; the 
reply of Napoleon to the Polish deputation, which liad followed him to Vjljin, 
left them no room to hope for his aid. He exhorted them to fight for their own 
muEpcndence, assured them that if all the palatinates coinbinccl they miuht 

their object, and added, “I must, however, 
mfoim you that I have guaranteed to the Austrian emperor the inteffrity of 
v’ ^ cannot sanction any project or movement tending to 

Sn r\r- possession of the Polish provinces which remain to him." 

aSv and m Lithuania, which he was expecLod to treat ns an 

Drodaimlrl if Iri ^ ‘'^icient rcpubhc, he not only cousideved it, but 
?•+!?,, ? country, and ravaged it with impunity. Thus tho 

open enemy, instead of an ally and a friend, 
m to curse their blind credulity.'^ This perfidy 

was unknown to the Polish troops, who were advaneing on the ancient frouUcm 
of Muscovy or hey would surely have forsaken tho cause. 

ciisastious expedition. The work of Bonaparte-the formation of the grand 
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duchy—was destroyed; the king of Saxony, wlio had adhered to his cause 
with extraordinary^ fidelity, was stripped at once both, of it and a portion of 
his hereditary dominions; the three powers again took possession of the towns 
which they had held previous to the invasions of Bonaparte, until a congress 
of all the sovoYelgns who had taken a pYomlnent part In the war against the 
common enemy of Europe should assemble, to decide, among other matters, 
on the fate of the country. 


THE ALLIES AND POLAND 

After the fall of Bonaparte lire attention of the allied sovereigns was 
urgently demanded by the state of Poland. The re-establislnnent of the 
kingdom in all its ancient integrity was not merely an act of justice to a people 
whose fall is one of the dai’kest pages in the history of the world, but it was, 
of all objects, the one most desirable towards tlie security of central Europe 
against the ambition of the czai's. But for Poland, a great portion of Christen¬ 
dom might have been subject to the misbelievers; but for her, the northern 
emperors would prol^ably long ago have poui*cd their wild hordes into the very 
heart of Germany; the nation which had boon, and might again become, the 
bulwark aliko of civil and religious freedom, could not fail to Ue invested with 
interest of the very highest order. Public opinion, the interest of rulers^ and the 
sympathy of the governed called for the restoration of injured Sarnmtia. The 
side of humanity, of justice, and of policy was powerfully advocated by 
France and England; their able plenipolontiarics, Talleyrand and Castlereagh, 
did all that could be done, short of having recourse to actual liqstilities, to 
attain this Euroi^ean object. But neither power,^ nor both combined, could 
contend with anccoss against, those wlnth wore interested in the partition. 
France was exhausted by her long wai^, and weakened by a restriction within 
lier ancient limits; England could have furnished no more than a handful 
of troops, nor could all her wealth have hired mercenaries sufficiently numerous 
or brave to jystify her in throwing down Che gauntJeC 0 / defiance to two such 
military nations as Prussia and Muscov}^. To the honour of the Austrian 
omporor, ho not only disapproved the projected union of the late duchy with 
Iliis.sia, but he expressed lii.9 desire for Polish inde]3endence, and even his 
willingness to .surrender a portion of his own lerritories to make the new king¬ 
dom more respectable. At this juncture, howevci*, Napoleon escaped from 
Elba; and Alexander, finding that his aid was indispensable in the approaching 
contest, was able, not indeed to make his own terms, but to insist on a measure 
he had long meditated: the union of the grand duchy, as a separate kingdom, 
with his empire. Not less effectual was his policy ^yith the Poles themselves. 
By persuading them that his gi’eat object w'as to confer on them a national 
existence and liberal institutions, ho interested them so far in his views, that 
they would willingly Jiave armed to support those views as they had so often 
done those of Napoleon. In this state of tilings, all that France and England 
could do was to claim a national existence for the whole body of Poles, and to 
stipulate for their political freedom. Their representations were powerfully 

3 ortcd by the emperor Francis, who again expressed regret that Poland 
1 not be re-established a.s an independent stale with a national represen¬ 
tation of its own. Owing to these energetic appeals to his liberality, and to 
tile inhucncc of public opinion so widely diffused by tlie political press, the 
autocrat showed no reluctance to make the concessions required. Prussia 
was no less willing. The result was a solemn engagement formed by the three 
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partitioniug powers in concert to confei- on their respective Polish subjects a 
national representation, and national institutions regulated aftei' the form of 
political existence which each of the respective governments might think 
proper to grant them. 

By the celebrated Treaty of Vienna the following bases were solemnly sanc¬ 


tioned : , . . 

1. Galicia and the salt mines of Wieliczka were restored to Austria. 

2. The grand duchy of Posen, forming the western palatinates bordering 
on Silesia, and containing a population of about eight hundred thousand souls, 
was surrendered to Prussia. This power was also confirmed in its conquests 
made at the period of the first partition. 

3. The city and district of Cracow was to belong to none of the tliree powers, 
but to be formed into a free and independent republic, under the guarantee of 
the three. Its extent is nineteen and one-half geographical miles, inhabited 
at that time by a population of .sixty-oiic thousand souls. 

4. The remaincler of ancient Poland, comprising the chief part of the recent 
grand duchy of Warsaw (embracing a country bounded by a lino drawn from 
Thorn to near Cracow in the west, to the Bug and the Niomcn in the oust), 
reverted to Russia, and was to form a Iclngcloin forever subject to the czars. 
Population about lour millions. 


POLISH DEVELOPMENT UNDEIl THE NEW CIIAHTEU 

The new kingdom of Poland was proclaimed June 20tl), 1815; and on 
December 24th, in the same year, a constitutional charter was granted to llui 
Poles. 

The articles of this charter (in number 165) were of so liberal a description 
as fco Astonish all Europe. They abundantly prove that at the iiino of tlioir 
promulgation Alexander was no enemy of liberal institutions. Though the 
charter in question has probably forever passed away, tlie nature of the (lispulo 
between the Poles and their monarch cannot be understood without adverting 
to some of its provisions. 

Though the Catholic religion was declared the religion of the alate, all 
dissidents were placed on a footing of iJcrfect equality, as to civil riglils, 
with the professors of the established faith (Ai-l. 11). The liberty of the 
press was recognised in its fullest extent (16). No subject could be arrested 
prior to judicial conviction (18). The inviolability of person and in'oi^crly 
m the strictest sense, was guaranteed (23 to 26). All public biusinoSH to be 
transacted in the Polish language (28); and all offices, civil or military, to be 
held by natives alone (29).^ Tlie national representation to be vested in 
two chambers: senators and deputies (31). The power of tbo ciown (35 to 
47J was not more than sufficient to give duo weight to tlio executive; all 
Kings to be crowned at Warsaw, after srvearing to the obscrvaiico of the 
^ autliority to be vested in a lieutenant 

and council of state (63 to 75) The great public depai'tmcnta to be pve.sidefl 
over by responsible ministers (76 to 82). The legislative power to rest with the 
king and the two chambers : an orchiiai’y diet to be held evoiy two ycar.s and 
Bit thirty days; an extraordinary diet whenever judged necessary by tho'king 
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(86 to 88). No member could be orresled dui-ing a session, except for great 
offences, and not even then without tlie consent of the assembly (89). The 
deliberations of the diet extended to all projects submitted to it by the min¬ 
istry affecting the laws and the whole routine of internal administration 
(90 to 94). All deliberations to be public, except when committees were 
sitting (95). All projects of law to originate with the council of state, and 
to be laid before the cliambei's by command of the king; such projects, 
however, being previously examined by committees of both houses (96 to 98)! 
All measures to be pj^ssed by a majority of voles (102), The senators to bo 
nominated by the king, and to cxeicise their functions for life (110). The 
deputies (128 in number, or about double that of the senators) were 77 for 
districts (one for each), and 61 for so many communes (118 and 119). To 
become a member of this chamber the qualifications were: citizenship; the 
age of thirty; jmsscssion of some portion, however small, of landed propei'ty; 
and the payment, in annual contributions, of one hundred Polish florins (121). 
No public functionary eligible to sit without the consent of the head of his 
department (122). TIic noble.s of each district to meet in dietines, for the 
purpo.so of elcoting one of their body to the general diet, and of returning two 
members to lire palatine assomblios (126), all dietines bein^ convoked by the 
king (126). The class of eloctom was numerous, comprising: (1) All land- 
owners, however small, who paid any contribution wliatever towards the 
support of the state; (2) every manufacturer or shopkeeper possessing a 
capital of ton thousand florins; (3) all rectors and vicars; (4) all professors 
and teachers; (5) all artists or moclmnics distinguished for talent (131). Every 
elector to bo enrolled, and to have reached twenty-one years (132). The tribu¬ 
nals to be filled with judges, part nominated by the king and part elected by 
the pnlatiimtcs (140); tlie former being appointed for life, and immovable 
(HI). 

Such were the chief provisions of this remarkable charter, which left only 
two things to be desired: the trial by jury, and the competency of either 
chamber to propose laws; the initiative was confined to the executive, con¬ 
sisting of the king and the council of stale. 

The cnthusiosui of the Poles towaj’ds tlicir sovereign, for some time after 
tlie promulgation of this cliarler, was almost boundless. His lieutenant, 
Zaionezek, imitated his example, and strove with success to attach the Poles 
to his sway. Prosperity, the result of a settled and an enlightened govern¬ 
ment, followed in the train of ponce. Innumerable improvements introduced 
into the ijublio education, the estalilishment of a university at Warsaw and 
of nn agricultural society at Mount Maria, the rapid increase of trade, the 
diffusion of wealth, and the consequent advance towards happiness by the 
nation at large, might well render his government popular. That prosperity, 
indeed, is his noblest monument. On taking possession of the country he 
found nothing but desolation and misery. So enormous had been the force 
which the grand duchy had been compelled to maintain, so heavy the exac¬ 
tions of the treasury, that no counti’y could have borne them, much less one 
whoso two chief outlets for her produce, Dantzic and Odessa, were long closed 
by the continental system of Napoleon and by the Turkish war. The finances 
of the duchy, indeed, were unable to pay mom than an insignificant portion of 
the troops; cither the remainder was raised by forced loans, or the men went 
unpaid. Twelve millions of francs, in addition, were borrowed at Paris, on 
the security of the mines of Wieliealea, Still all would not do; the revenue did 
not reach one-half of the expenditure; in time, no functionary, civil or eccle¬ 
siastical, and scarcely any soldier, was paid. The contraotoi’s fled; troops 
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h’nvprspfl tile country at pleasure, lAuudering indiscHmmaiely all who 
Hieir wav In short, there was little mou^ or food anywhere, and a total 
^loi wi^put to all l)ranches of industry. To repair those eVJ s was the cm- 
stop jva 1 . „ oneninc the country to foreign merchants, by pio^ 

vMing the husbandmen with oxen md horses, by suspenclmg the payment 
of some taxes and sunjiressing others, and by_ providing for the emipoit ofhis 
army from his hei’cmtary dominions, he revived industry and the moans of 

was the Polish nation with its new situatiou in the year 1818 
—neavly three years after its union with Russia— that the opposition to i^ni- 
istersinthe chamber of deputies was utterly uisignificant The benefits of 
tlie government had disarmed the prejudices and antipatlims 
The emperor himself appears, at this time, to have been no less 
congratulated himself on the liberal policy he had adoptod towards his new 
subjects, and declared in full senate at Warsaw that he was only waiting to 
see the effect of the free institutions he had e:ivcn them, before extending those 
institutions over all the regions which Providence had confided to hia cnic. 

Having now reached tlie term of tlie good undorstanchng between the 
Poles and their monaroli, it is necessary to advert to the causes whicli led 
firat to mistrust, then to hatred, and lastly to open hostility ))otweon the two 

On the first view of the case, it could not rationally bo expected that any 
considerable degree of harmony could subsist botwcon people who during 
eight centuries had been at war with each other, and between whom, conse- 
qiiently, a strong naCional antipathy had been long fostered. And cyon Inul 
Uiey always lived in peace, they were too dissimilar in manners. Imbits, son- 
timeiits, and religion ever cordially to coalesce. For ages the Polo had 
idolised a liberty unexampled m any country under heaven; tlio Muscovite 
had no will of his own, but depended entirely on God and the OJiar. The one 
was the maker and master of kings; the other obeyed, as implicitly ns the 
voice of fate, the most arbitrary ordei-s of liis monni'ch, whom he considered 
heaven’s favourite vicegerent. Tlie one was enlighloncd by education and 
by intercoui'se with the polished nations of Euroj^e; tho other, who long 
tliought it a crime to leave home, was bruUfied by supomtition and ignovanci'. 
Eacli cursed the othei’ as schismatic—os out of the pnie of God'vS visible church 
and doomed to perdition. The antipathy which age^s had nouri.sliod had 
been intensely aggravated by late events. Tlie unprovoked violence of Cath¬ 
erine, the haughtine.ss of her troops, tlie excesses accompanying tlic (Novation 
and fall of Stanislaus; the keen sense of huniiliation—so keen as to booonio 
intoleralile fco a proud people—^weve causes more Uian BuIIiciont to neutralise 
the greatest benefits conferred by tlie czain. 

Another and, if possible, weightier consideration arisea. How could the 
most arbitrary inonarch in Europe—one wliasc will had never boon tramnu'llcd 
by either the spirit or the forms of freedom, who^e nod was all but omnipotent 
—be expected to guide the delicately complicated machine of a popular gov¬ 
ernment? Would he be very likely to pay much regard to the aj)parpntly 
insignificant, however neces.sary, springs which kept it in motion? Woulil 
the lord of fifty legions, whose empire extended over half the Old World, ho 
likely to hear with patience tho bold voice of freedom in a di.stant and (an to 
territory) inaignificant corner of his vast heritago? 

Under no state of things, however, would the Poles, a.s long as thoy worn 
subject to foreign ascendency, have remained satisfied. The rccollfictions of 
their ancient glory would give a more bitter pang to the consoiouaness of present 
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degradation. Alexander, indeed, had lield out to them the hope of uniting 
Lithuania under the same form m government; but even in this case, would 
either Poles or Lithuanians be less subject to the autocrat ? Besides, what 
guarantee had they that even their present advantages would be continued 
to them? None, surely, but llie pereonal character of the autocrat, who, 
with the best intentions, was somewhat fickle, and who might any day aban¬ 
don the reins of empire to a moi’e rigorous or less scrupulous hand. “'VVhat 
have we to hope," exclaimed the celebrated Dombrowski at the period at 
which this compendium is ai’rived; “w'hat liave we not to fear? TJiis very 
day might we not tremble for tlie fate wliicli may await us to-morrow?" 
The general expressed his conviction that if the Poles, instead of being dis¬ 
united, would cordially combine, Uiey would recover their lost greatness. 
“Let them," added he, “retrieve their ancient nationality; let them combine 
their opinions, their desires, then wishes 1" In other words, he meant that 
the whole nation should enter mto an midemtanduig to permit the existence 
of the present order of things no longer than they could help. “If the same 
fortune," he concluded, “which has given us a sovereign should one day 
turn round on him, Poland may recover her liberty and independence, and 
acknowledge no king but the one of her own choice.” 

Words Tike these, and from such a quarter, could not fail to produce their 
effect. They flew from mouth to mouth; the press began to echo them. 
The opposition in the chamber of deputies assumed a more foitnidablc appear¬ 
ance. The success, however transient, of the liberal party in Spain and 
Italy was hailed with transport. Were the Poles to despond at such a 
crisis? The anti-Russian party, comprising the aimy, the students in tlie 
public schools, the populace of the capital, began to act with greater boldness 
and decision; no very obscure hints wei’C thrown out that the ^orious example 
of other countries would not be lost nearer home. The newspapers, which 
followed the current of public opinion, however changing, as inevitably as the 
shadow does the substance, adopted the same resolute if not menacing tone. 
It was evident that a revolution was meditated, and that the minds of the 
people, not merely of the kingdom, but of the countries under tlie sway of 
Austria and Prussia, as well as those of the grand duchy, were to be prepared 
for it by sure though apparently insensible degrees. Privileges were now 
claimed and principles promulgated of a tendency loo democratic to consort 
witli the existing frame of society. That Russia should take alarm at the 
fearless activity of the pre.ss was naturally to be expected. Accordingly, by 
an ordinance of July fllst, 1819, the censorship was established, in violation of 
Art. 16. 


Infractions of Ote Charts' 

If men have no opportunity of expressing tlieir opinions publicly, they 
will do so privately. When the journals, the l^itimate outlets of popular 
feeling, were thus arbitrarily and impoliticly closed, secret societies began to 
multiply. A sort of political freemasonry connected the loaders of the medi¬ 
tated movement, and its ramifications extended as far as Vilna. Their avowed 
object was not merely to free their country and tlie grand duchy from the 
Russian yoke, but to unite their brethren of Galicia and Posen in one common 
cause, and then openly to strike a blow for tbeii* dcai'est rights. But however 
secret their meeting.s and purposes, neither could long escape the vigilance of 
the police, which, since the ariivnl of Constantine as commander-in-chief of the 
Polish army, had acquired alaiming aotmty. Wliy this personage should 
have interfered in a branch of administration beyond his province—why lie 
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shovild have stepped out of his ovra peculiar sphere to hire .spies, to collect 
information, and to influence the proceedugs of the tribunals against the sus¬ 
pected or the accused—has been matter of much conjecture. Perhaps ho 
proposed to render himself necessary to his imperial brother; perhaps lie 
could not live without some bustle to excite him; pci'haps his mind was con¬ 
genially occupied in the discovery and punishment of treason. However this 
be, ho acted with amazing impolicy. His wisest course—and the Poles them¬ 
selves once hoped that he would adopt it—was to cultivate tJic attachment of 
the people among whom he resided, and thereby prepare their minds for one 
day seconding his views on the crown. Instead of this, he conducted himself 
towards all whom he suspected of liberal opinions—and few thevo were who 
did not entertain them—with violence, often witJi brutality. At his instiga¬ 
tion the seci'et police pursued its fatal career; arbitrary arrests, hidden con¬ 
demnations, the banishment of many, the imprisonment of more, signalised 
his baneful activity. That amidst so many sentences some should be passed 
on individuals wliolly innocent need not surprise us. Whore s})ics are hived 
to mix with society for die puipose of detecting the disaffcclcd, if they do 
not find treason, they will make it; private mahenity and a desire of being 
thought useful, if not indispensable, to their employers, and of enjoying Lho 
rewaids due to success in procuring informations, would ninko thoin vigilant 
enough. As this is a profession which none but the basc.st and most unprin¬ 
cipled of men would follow, we cannot expect that they would always cxcrcisci 
it with much regard to Justice. In sueli men revenge or avarice would bo 
all-powerful. 

The University of Vihm was visited with some severity by the agents of 
institution. Twenty of its students were seized and scnLcnccd 
to aifievcut punishments—none, however, very rigorous. Tlioso of Warsaw 
were not used more indulgently. A state prison was erected in tho capital, 
and Its duQgeoiw were soon crowded with inmates—many, no doubt, not 
undeserving their fate, but not a few the victims of an execrable syslorn. 
ihe proceedings, liowever, whicli are dark must always bo siispocLod; of tluj 
hundieds who were dragged from the bosom of their familios and consigned 
to various fortresses, all would be thought inuocent, since uouo had boon 
legally convicted. 

By Art, 10 of tlie constitutional charter, tho EiiHsian ti’ooiis, when 
required to pass through Poland, were to be at the ontiro chargo of tlie czar’s 
treasury; for years, howevor, they were stationed at ■V'i^arsaw—ovideiitly to 
overawe Uie popu ation-at the expense of the inhabitants. Then tho viola¬ 
tions of individuid liberty (in opposition to Arts. 18 to 21); tho difluailty of 
procuiing passports; the misapplication of the rovemu) to objects otiicr than 
those for which it was raised—to the reimbursement of the secret police, for 
n 0^ inen US senatom without the necessary qualilioa- 

tions, and who had no other merit than that of being cronturea of tho cuvorn- 

EiiiZg fo 

temnw «« Ow nation. The ungovernable 

tempBi, and the consequent excesses, of Constantino; the useless but vexa- 

intvoeW; hia rigorous mode of cxorci,so, fitted 
0 vudfthe noThllf adamairt; md above all, Ws overbearing niauncr 

Lvi il+u* ■ qualities—and he had many—were wdiollv overlooked 

nM a often 

mitteci wmie under then mfluenco. On ordinary occasions, when bis ternircr' 
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was not ruffled, no man could make himself more agreeable; no man could 
exhibit more—not courtesy, for he was too rough for it—^’arm-lieartedne&s, 
and his generosity in pecuniary mattoi-s was almost boundless. 

But the worst remains yet to be told, llussian money and influence were 
unblusliingly employed in the dictiucs to procure the return to the general 
diet of such menibeis only as were Jenown to careTess for their country than 
for their own fortunes. Then, instead of a diet being held every two years 
(in accordance with Art. 87),none was convoked from 1820 to 1S25, and only 
one after the accession of Nicliolas. Finally, an ordinance (issued in 1825) 
abolished the publicity of the debates in the two cliambeis, and the most 
distinguished members of the opposition were forcibly removed from "Warsaw 
the night preceding the opening of the diet. 

In examining these and a few minor complaints urged with much force 
by the Polish organs, no one will hesitate to admit that, liow'ever the colouring 
in this painful picture may bo overcharged—and overcharged it unquestion¬ 
ably is—the nation had but too mucli cause for discontent, No wonder iliat 
the government and the people should regard each otlier first with distrust, 
then with hatred; that the former could not behold ^vitli mucli favour 
institutions which, however liberal, were not considered sufliciently so by 
those on whom they had been conferred, or that the latter should have much 
confidencG in a power which had violated the most solemn engagements, 
and might violate them again. The conflict—long a moral one—between the 
two was too stormy to be luished. It was vain to whisper peace, to remind 
the one party that if wrongs had been endured they had jjot been wholly 
unprovolcGcl, or tiie other, that necessary caution liacl degenerated into an 
intolerable, inquisitorial surveillance, and justice into revenge. 

Yet with nil this irritation it may be doubted whether the majority of tlie 
nation were at anv time inclined to proceed to extremities. The condition 
of the country had continued to improve beyond all precedent; at no former 
period of her history was the public wealth so great or so generally diffused. 
Bridge.^ and public roads constructed at an enoimous expense, frequently 
at tlic expense of the czar’s treasury; the multitude of new habitations, 
remarkable for a neatness and a regard to domestic comfort never bcfoi’e 
observed; the embellislunente introduced into tlie buildings not merely of 
the rich, but of tradesmen and mechanics; the encouragement afforded, and 
eagerly afforded, i^y the govonimont to every useful branch of industry; the 
progress made by agriculture in pwticular, the foundation of Polisli pros¬ 
perity; the accumulation on all sides of national and individual wealth; and, 
above all, the happy countcimnces of the inferior classes of society, cxliibitcd 
a wonderful contrast to what had lately been. The most immense of markets, 
Russia—a market all but closed to the rest of Europe—afforded constant 
activity to the manufacturer. To prove this astonishing piogress from deplor¬ 
able, hopeless poverty to successful enterprise, let one fact sulRce. In 1816 
there were scarcely one hundred looms for coarse woollen clotlis; at the 
commencement of the insurrection of 1830 there were six thousand. 

In contemplating the history of Poland, it cannot but be matter of regret 
to the pliilanihropic mind that the nation should, so soon after its union with 
Russia, have Iwoiight on itself the ill-will of that power. Though some slight 
infractions were made on the spirit rather than the letter of the charter during 
the first four years of the connection, these might have been remedied by an 
appeal to the emperor. On the part neitlier of Alexander nor of his lieutenant 
did there exist the .slightest wish to violate its provisions, until experience 
had taught both that individual freedom was not so much the object iu 

H. __VOI-. XXIV. r 
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pursuit as a total separation from the empire. Then it was tliat liberal 
institutions became odious in the cabinet of St. Petersburg; that the czar 
resolved to prevent their extension, on the plea—a mistaken but not unnatural 
—that they were inconsistent with a settled monarchy, and couHequently 
with long-contmued social security; then it was that the imperial ministers 
ami their underlings coiumeneed their unwise system—a system ))Lit partially 
kllo^m to the czar, and one that would never have been approved by liim— 
of exasperating the Poles, first by potty annoyances, next by depriving them 
of privileges to which they had a saemd right—of adding fuel to a fire nlreaily 
too intense to continue long harmless. 


THI3 NATIONAL ASSOCIATION AGAINST IIUSSIA (ISIiC A.D.) 


Tlie seeds of hatred, tlius unfortunately sown, gorminalod with siUmt 
but fatal rapidity. A vast number of soldieis (especially of unemployed 
officers); of aidcnt patriots and students; of all wliom Uussiim IniugbLinoss 
had provoked or Russian liberality had failed to visit; and, more Lluin all, of 
that hclde and numerically spcalcmR imposing class so prone to change, wore 
gradually initiated into the great ^ot destined to conctmirnLo the scattered 
dements of resistance to iniircrial violence, and to swcjop its fninicrs and 
abettors from the face of tlie kingdom. The society, numerous as wore its 
ramifications, was well organised, and its proceedings were wi’a))pcd in inoro 
than masonic mystery. That not a few of its momlxu's wci’c iiu])licatcd in 
tho conspiracy which explodect on the accession of Nicholus—utterly unknown 
at present as were the subjects and natum of that conspiracy—appears both 
from the numerous arrest^t on that occasion (no fewer than two luin(lro<{ took 
place in Poland and Lithuania), and from the very admission of their organs. 
Thougli the commission of inquiry, consisting cliieny of failed to (Hh- 
cover the clue to that dark transaction, evidence enougli w.a« addiiecjd to 
prove the existence of a formidable national n.ssociation. Two yi-urs afLcv- 
wards (in 1828) that association gained over the groat body of Polish oinoers, 
and silently waited the progress of events to watcli for an opportunity of 
striking the blow. 

It has often been matter of surprise to most thinking foreigiioi’S that tho 
Poles did not take advantage of the Turkish war to creel tho BliuuUivd of 
independence. Evidently, however, their plan wn.s not at that jioriod sulli- 
cientiy matured, That u was so even in 1830 may bn rcn.sonably doii)>l,(>d. 
But the Freneh insurrection—wliich appeal’s not to have linen wholly unex¬ 
pected in the Polish capital—its daring character, its BpUmdid svutoss had 
an electric effect on the wliolc nation, and disposed the initiated to unticiimLc 
the time of their rising. It is well known—it has, indeed, been admitted by 
botii Iqfes and Frenchmen, including tho political orgmis of ilie latter— 
that emissaries from Warsaw held confidential meeting.'^ with tlio leadm’s of 
the revolution of July, and were instigated to roiiso their counli'yiiien by tlio 
pronn.se ot immediate aid from tho government of tho eitiznn kiiiG;. That 
such aid was relied on with the fullest confidence by the i’olisli patrioUn tliein- 
selves IS known. 


Two other circumstances powerfully coiitributccl to hasten the loiig- 
catastrophe. The army began to entertain tho notion that it was 
of Eiwope to usslst ui oxUrjiuting tho alarming 
doctune,? of the French nolitieiaiis, and that its placo was to bo supiillcMl by 
an army of Rus,suans. The youths of the miliUry school, too, found or fancied 
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excuse for upprcliension. That tlieir design of rising was not unknown to 
the aiitliorities appears from the eagerness with which one of the hired agents 
of police endeavoured to win their confitlcncc, professing his devotion to their 
cause, and imploring permission to shai'c m the execution of their project. 
Though tliis fellow oveisliot his mark; though his eagerness caused him to 
bo suspected and shuimod; he learned enough to be convinced not only that 
an insurrection was resolved on, but that it was actually at hand. 

The apprehensions of the aimy and the students—of whom the latter had 
everything to fear from the grand duke should he, as he was believed to have 
threatened, arrest and try tliom by martial law—the conviction tliat the whole 
popuhice of the capital were friendly to U\e project, the secret encouragement 
of Prance, the eagerness of the enterprising to court danger for its very sake, 
the assumed approbation of the free towards the cause at least, if not towards 
the time and circumstances, of the insurrection—hastened tlio opening of 
the groat tragedy. The first object of its actors was to seize on the person of 
the grand duke, their mo.st obnoxious enemy—to use him, perhaps, as a lios- 
tage for their safety, shouUl fortune prove uiipropitioua. The students—as 
tlio youn^ aiul the rjish will always be in such cascs—were the authorised 
ioadora of tho movement. Oii the evening of November 29th one of them, 
in accordance with a preconcerted plan, entered tlie school and called liis 
comrades to arms. The call was instantly obeyed. On their way to tlic 
residence of Constantino, which stands about two miles from the city, their 
number was increased by the students of the university and public schools. 
Two or three companies—not a regiment, as has been usually stated—of 
Russian cavalry they furiously assailed and overpowered. TJiis first success 
they did not use with mucii moderation; lowarcls a few of the officers, who 
appear to have boon pereonally obnoxious, they cxliibited gieat animosity; 
Llirco or four were cruelly massacred after tne conflict was over. They forced 
the palace, flow to tho grand duke’s apartments, but had the mortification of 
finding iltcir victim fled; the intrepid fidelity of a servant liad first concealed, 
then assisted him to escape. As their first object had thus unexpectedly 
failed, the consi)ii’ators now resolved to gain the city. Tlieir retreat ivas 
oppo.sod by the Russian guards; but such was the spirit which animated 
tluMii, such were the skill and courage they displayed, that after a struggle 
continued over a space of two miles tlipy accomplished their purpose. 

During this dcsjioratc affray the efforts of another pai'ty within the city 
were more .successful. A considerable body of cadets and students paraded 
tlio streets, calling on tho inhabitants to arm for their counti'y’s freedom. 
They wore joined, as had been prcviou.'dy arranged, not by hundi’cds, but by 
thousands, of native troops, and their force was augmented by several pieces 
of cannon. The Russian posts, which were now attacked, were carried; the 
pri.son doors were opened, and criminals as Avell as debtors invited to swell 
tho assailants; the theatre was speedily emptied of its spectators; and the 
groat body of citizens wore provided with arms from the public arsenal. In 
tlio excitement consequent on tins extraordinaiy commotion, every part of 
which wa.s conducted with a reguloi’ity that could only bo the result of a 
maturely formed design, no reader will be siuprised, how much soever he may 
lament, to find that sevci'al excesses wore committed. Many_ Russians were 
ma.ssacred; many Poles, known to have been on terms of intimacy with the 
grand duke, shared llic same fate. But some dark deeds were clone for which 
no excitement can apologise—some wliicli will foi'cver disgrace this memorable 
niglit. While fi miinber of Russian and a few Pohsli superior officers were 
laudably exerting lliemsolvos to calm the ferocity of the people; while they 
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fellow-subjects, and refrain fi’om bloodshed—^tlicsc very pcacc'innkcrs, ^\’hosG 
heroism should liave commanded the respect and whoso k'md'-hoartccl intentions 
should have wou the affections of the populace, were barl)iiroiisly nuissacred. 
Some other officers of rank—all Russians, except one—wore niado prisoiic]\s. 

By the morning of the 30th all tlio Polish troojis, with the t'xcicjpiion of 
one regiment and a few companies who held for Constantino and rcinained 
with him, had joined the iiiaargents. Nearly thirty lliousjmil ariuc'd (hti/icns 
swelled their dense ranks. To oppose so formidable a masH would liavo been 
madness. In twelve horns the mvolutioii was begun and coinpleted. Tn 
vain did the grand duke, who lay without the walls, mciditale the recovery 
of the iiiti’enelunents and fortifications. His isolated though desperate efforts 
to re-enter the city were repulsed with serious loss; and wiien ho hocamo 
acquainted with the number of his antagonists he wisely do.sisled from liis 
purpose. Pie removed to a greater distance from tho walks, as if ime(‘rtain 
what steps to talce in so extraordinary an cmorgcncy. 

In a few hours nn adiniDistrativc council wa.s formed to jiroside nv<n‘ the 
destinies of the infant state. It was composed of men diHtinguiKhed for Ihoiv 
tnJents, character, or services. At first they ovidoiilly ontortained no inh'n- 
tion of throwing off their allegiance to tho czar; all tlioir jn’ocliunutionH w(‘iv 
in his name, aiul all tlioir claim.? bounded to a duo oxocution of tho ohartor. 
As tlicir ambition or their patriotism rose with tlioir sucecss, tlioy iiisiKtod on 
an incorporation of LUhuama, and the otliev Polish provlucoH Kulhoot to 
Riis.sia, with the kingdom. Some montlis after tlicy declared llio tlirono 
vacant—a declaration liighly rash and impolitic. 

The behaviour of Constantine in his letrcat was not without goiim’osily. 
At the request of the provisional govoi’iiincnt, ho agrw'd to pond back tlui 
iolish troop-s who still remained faithCul to him, uud proiinsod that if tlio 
people would submit ho would endeavour not only to jirocuni an mnnr.Hty 
loi all, but the redress pf tlieir alleged grievanco.?. It was too Iiiti', howevm-. 
T?xr n 1 imbnnssion or such .security; llu* die -was irrevocably cast 
It the Poles were guilty of rashness in what they bad just ('ffi^oU'd. tlu-v mnv 
not likely to commit tho folly of undoing it. On ilio 3rd of Daromhor liis 
imperial iighne.sa evacuated tlie viciuiby of the cajrilai; alxmt tho middle of 
the mondi he crossed the Bug. He wa.s unmolostod in his retreat. 

i he i ohsh aristocracy now set up a dictatorship under Gen. Jos, Olilv- 

of St. Potcrabuig opoue<l hostile negoliaiionl 
mcholQs dcclmod to rocogni.so the dictatorship and demanded an imeojifli- 

rthiZSt’- 26tl. PolamI at an ond tlu, BilrSon 

nifj.l ni house to tho throne of Poland and ron/irmed dm 

national government. Against the Russian anny laidor Du-hitseU lh(' Pol(‘s 

thnns nd PI’ Gmchow/ hho IlussiaiLs lo.st seven 


Hiebilsch died of cholera 

SeptemLfstli fc™ suW a dnSmt at Yilna, untl 

the Sricbon ^ «ie ^n«. In the following month 

issiiec by the c J organie%(atnLo 

empire.^ ' ^ kho Itiissiau 
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CONDITIONS LEADING TO THE INSURHEGITON OF 1816 

The condition of the native Poles since the last partition in 1794 had 
been very different in tlio portions allotted to the three partitioning powers, 
The Russiansj aware that the nobles were the class in which the hostility to 
them was strongest, and fearful of the effects of a national revolution on 
the extreme frontier of their immense empire, had made the greatest efforts 
to ameliorate the condition of the peasants. The condition of the peasants 
became greatly superior to what it had ever been under the old national 
government and their stonny Comiiia. The peasants V’cre all emancipated, 
and put on the footing of farmem, entitled to the whole fruits of their toil, 
after satisfying the rent of tho landlord. 

Ill Prussian Polanil, styled tho grand duchy of Posen, the changes were 
still more radical, and perhai:® erred on the side of undue concession to the 
popular demands. In 1817 the Prussian government, under the direction 
of the able and patriotic Baron Stein, had adopted a change which a revo¬ 
lutionary government would hai'dly liavc ventured to promulgate ; thoj/ ostab- 
lisliod to a certain extent an agrarian law. In lieu of the services iii kind, 
^vhich by tho old law they wore bound to give to their landlords in consider¬ 
ation of being maintained by them, tire peasants received a tliird of the land 
they cultivated in property to themselves, and they were left to provide 
for their own subsistence. Tho old prohibition against the sale of lands on 
the part of the nobles was taken away, and facilities given for the purchase 
of the remaining two-thirds by the peasants, by permitting twenty-five years 
for paying up the price. This was a very great change, which at first sight 
SGOinccl to bo fraught with the dangem of revolutionary innovation; but 
being free of tho most dangerous clement iu such clianges—the excited pas¬ 
sions of the people—it was not attended with any such effects. The nobles, 
who were to appearance despoiled of a third of tlieir land, ere long found 
that, from the enhanced value of tlio roinamder, and being freed from the 
obligation of maintaining their peasants, they wore in effect gainers by fclie 
change, and they u'oro perfectly contented with it. 

In Austrian Poland, on the other hand, and cs])ecially in that largo portion 
of it called Galicia, although certain changes had been introduced with a 
view to ameliorating the condition of the peasants, they had not been so 
well considered, and had by no means been attended by the same beneficial 
results. The serfs'were in form emancipated, and the proprietor was even 
liound to furnish them with pieces of land adequate to tho maintenance of 
th(!inselves and their families. If matters had stopped here all would have 
been ^vell; the insurrection which followed would have been prevented, and 
tho frightful c.alamities which followed in its train v'oulcl have been spared 
to humanity. But unfortunately the peasants, instead of being left in tho 
undisturbed possession of their patches of ground, were subjected to a great 
variety of feudal sciwiccs and rostrictiojis, which being novel, and such as 
they had never previously been accustomed to, excited very great discontent. 
The cultivators, though entitled to the fruits of their little bit of grouJid, 
Averc iiotj properly speaking, proprietoi's; they could neither alienate them 
nor acquire otlicr domains; and if any of llicm abandoned his possession, it 
devolved, as a matter of course, to another peasant, AA'ho became subjected 
to Llie corviies and seignorial rights exigible from cv^ry occupant of the land. 
On the other hand, the nobles, who alone could hold lands in fee-simple, were 
not entitled to soil them, and this reduced almost to nothing the value of 
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such estates as were chai;gcd with debt. So strongly was this griovaiicc felt 
that luinierous petitions weie presented to the Auhe Council praying lor 
deliverance from the onerous exclusive privilege of liokling lantls. At length 
the government yielded, and the sale of lands was autliorisccl. Iininedialoly 
a class of small proprietor's began to arise, who promised, by the pos-scssioii 
of a little capital and habits of industry, to bo of tlio utmost service to llic 
countiy. But Mettenheh and the government ere long took alarm at the 
democratic ideas prevalent among these new laiidholdors, especially in 
the year 1S19, when all Europe was in commotion; and by an imijonal edict, 
publislied in 18J 9, tlic perilous privilege of exclusively holding land was 
generally re-established. The only exception was in favour of tho burgliers 
of Leopol, who were almost entircly of German origin, and wore permitted 
to acquire and hold lands. 

The cwv&a also, or legal obligation on the part of the peasants to pay the 
rent of their lands in the form of labour rendered to their landlords, either 
on that portion of the estate which I'cmaincd in his natural possession, or 
on tile public roads, excited great discontent. Nolliiiig could lie niore rea¬ 
sonable than such an arrangement. In truth, it is tho only way in which 
rout can be paid in those remote districts where the sale of produce is dilli- 
cult or impossible, and tho cultivator has no other way of discharging what 
he owes to his landlord but by services in kind. Both parlies, howeve.v, in 
Galicia expressed the utmost dissatisfaction at this stato of things. The 
landlords sighed for payments in money, which might onahln them io join 
the gaieties or share in tlic pleasures of Vienna or Warsaw; while tho peasants 
anxiously desired to bo delivered from all obligations to roniler j)f‘i’sonal ser- 
vice to their landlords, and allowed to exert their wliole industry on Ihoir 
possessions for their own behoof. So niuneroiis wore the po(.iLion.s on the 
aubiect presented to eovenunent that they laid down corUilu rognUilious 
for the commutation oi seivicc.? in kind into money payments; l)ut tho for¬ 
malities required were so onerous and minute tlial ilicy romained generally 
inoperative, and the services in kind continued to bo roncloi'od ns bofnro. 
At length the whole states of Galicia presented a formal ck'inand to tho gov¬ 
ernment for the entire abolition of corvdes in that province; but the cabinet 
of Vienna eluded the demand, alleging tliat, before it could bo c.'inkKl into 
elfectj a regular survey would require to bo made of tho whole province, and 
that they had no funds to meet the expenses of such an undcrtalcing. (Tpon 
this the nobles formally declared, in a general assembly of the foui' i^staU's, 
that they would themselves bear the whole c.xponsc of tlio survey; but 
with their characteristic habits of procrastination the Au.strian governmoiil 
allowed the offer to remain without an answer. Meanwhile, n.s tlu5 cogni.saiico 
of all disputes between the landlords and their peasants was tlijvolved upon 
the Austrian authorities, and as the ta.xes werc progressivoly rlsiug, the gov¬ 
ernment shared in the whole unpopularity accruhig from tho vc.xcil quostion of 
the coruees, and the discontent, both among the nobles and peasants of the 
country, became univei'sal. 

These causes of difference were in themselves suirieionlly alarming; but 
tliey would have passed over without serious commotion had it not bron 
for the efforts of the Socialists, who seized upon the rude, imlcttornd pi'iusanls 
of this province, who in every age have shown thcinselves in an (wpooial mamior 
prone to illusion and superstition, and propagated among them ilie dan¬ 
gerous doctrine that their only mastem wei'c “God and the cmpeA’nr”; that 
the landlords had no right to any portion of the fruits of tlieir toil; and tliiib, 
on the contrary, their whole property belonged of right to tliemsolvcs. These 
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doctrines specdilj^ spread among the cntluisiastic and illiterate peasants of 
Galicia. Tho principal insti’iiments of excitement employed among the 
peasants were emissaries who went from village to village as the missionaries 
had formerly done in some parts of the West Indies, wlio inculcated the 
doctrine that the coyv6c had been abolished by the emperor seven years 
before, and was illegally kept up by the soigncui-s, who refused to carry his 
paternal intentions into effect. Thus the Galician insurrection acquires an 
importance in general history which would not otherwise have belonged to 
it; for it was tho first practical application of tlie doctrines of the socialists. 

Two peculiar circumstances existed in Galicia which aggravated in a 
most serious degree tho dangers, abeady Bufficieiitly great, arising from the 
.spread of such dangerous doctrines among an ignorant and excitable peasantry. 
The first of these was the multitude of Jews who were there, as elsewheie in 
Poland, settled in the chief towns and villages, and who monopolised nearly 
every situation of profit or importance in tliem. The greater part of their 
emoluments were derived from the sale of spirits and other intoxicating 
liquors, to which the Poles, like all northern nations, were immoderately 
addicted. The proprietors and the priests had long endeavoured to check 
this propensity, which^ tlicre, as clsewlierc, consumed nearly the whole sub¬ 
stance of the working classes in debasing pleasures, and considerable success 
had attended their enorts. This was sufficient to set against them the wliolc 
body of the Jews. 

The second circumstance which aggiuvatecl the hostile passions and in¬ 
creased the clangors of Galicia was the number of disbanclccl soldiers spread 
through tho province, who were secretly retained as n sort of disguised police 
^ the government. As the troops for the public service were levied in 
Galicia, as in Russia, not by ballot, but by a requisition of a certain number 
from each landlovd, wero composed, for the most pait, of tbc most rest¬ 
less and dangerous charactei-s, whom it was deemed advisable to get quit of 
in tliis manner. Eight thousand of these unscrupulous persons had been 
clisbanclcd in tho end of 1846; but the government, aware of the dangers 
which threatened tho province, and secretly dreading both the nobles and 
the peasants, retained them in their pay, and authorised them to seize and 
hancl over to the Austrian authorities any persons belonging to either party 
who might be the first to threaten the public tranquillity. Deeming the 
nobles the more formidable, and likely most to embarrass the government, 
these agents inculcated on the peasants the belief that a general massacre 
of them was in contemplation, and to keep themselves well on their guard 
against the first aggressive movement on the part of the landlords. Thus 
the conflict which was approaching in Galicia was not between the govern¬ 
ment and tho people. 

Under these circumstances a collision at no distant period was inevitable; 
but the first blow was struck by the nobles. Driven to despair by tlie knowl¬ 
edge of an approaching socialist insurrection among the peasants, they organ¬ 
ised a coup-de-main against Zarnow, the chief place of the Communiste, whore 
tliey hoped to be joined by the whole artisans, mechanics, and bourgeois of 
tho province. The moans at ttieir clispasal, however, to effect this object 
w'Gvo miserably inadequate; the forces at their command w'ere only two hun¬ 
dred, and the Austrian garrison of Zarnow was two thousand strong. The 
national party at Cracow strongly sympathised with these movements, and 
did their utmost to expand them into a general insurrection, extending over the 
udiole of Old Poland, and which might terminate in the re-establishment 
of the national independence. TIius was the country at the same time tlu'eat- 
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enecl a double insim-ectionj ajid yet so strangely were the Icatlcrs of the 
two movements ignorant of eadi other, that not only was there no coueert, 
Imt there existed the most deadly enmity between them. The nobles and 
superior classes were not more exasperated against the Austrian governmoni, 
wliicii liad so long evaded their petitions and refused to rodr(‘s.s (luhr griev¬ 
ances, than the pcasantiy were against the nobles, by whom they luid bc’cn 
led to believe the prodigal gifts of the emperor to llipin luul been itiLcrcoptcd 
or concealed. Both parties were prepared to take up arms; but the two 
classes of insurgents were not prepared to fight in common against the goven-n- 
ment, but to massacre each otlier! 

The aercfneriat insurgents appointed theiu rendeKVOus at the village. oC 
Ly.sagora, three leagues from Zaniow, where oius hundrc'tl of thorn met on 
the night of the lOLli of February. TJic cold was cxcess^^^c, the ground 
covered with snow, and the conspimtors, who for the ino.st ])ai‘t arrived in 
sledges, were already almost frozen to death when tliey arr'na;d, witli them' 
arms falling from their hands, at the place of rcndczvoiiy. But the govern¬ 
ment authorities were aware of what was going on, and at daybroiik on the 
following morning the little band was surroimucd by a groally ftui)ei’ior foreti 
composed of Austrian soldiers and armed peasants. TJio conspiratoi’H, ignorant 
of the intentions of the band by wlioni tlicy wero siirrbundcd, laid down their 
ariiLS, calling upon their conimdes to fraternise witli tlioni; but no sooiii'i’ 
had they done so than the peasants threw Ihcnwolves upoJi tlunii, bound 
them hand and foot and thrust them into a collar, from whence they wiu’c 
conveyed in wagoas to Zarnow. Hearing of tins di.sa.^stor, anothor band of 
conspirators near Ulikow threw away their arms and ilispi'VHod; but llicy 
wore pursued with unrelenting fury by peasants, by whom the gi’oator part 
were tracked out and cut down. Theso events, inconsidorulilo iu thomsolvcs, 
became the source from which calamitic.s iinuumbored en.suod to tlio whole 
province. Everywiiore, when the news was received, wliieli it goiK'nilly wan 
with great exaggeration, the peasants flew to arms, and commmioiHl an iittaok 
on the chateaux of tho seigneiire in their vicinity. By a roiint'UKait in oruoliy 
which indicated too clearly the infemal agency at work among thorn, the 
noasanta of each estate were tiirecLed, not against tho clulLoau of their own 
landlord, but against that of the neighbouring one, in order that no lingi'ving 
feelings of liuinaiiity might interfere witli tlie work of (lostnietion. Uiulov 
such direction it proceeded with a rapidity, and tcrmiualiHl iu a compIotG- 
ncss, which might satisfy the most demoniacal Bpirit, 

During these horrors the offcrvesccnce in Cracow rcaehod ils diiuax. TJiat 

free town had long been tlie centre in which a gonoml Polish insurrretioii 
was oiganised, and from which the revolutionary emissaries wei'o (Irapatclicd 
m every direction throughout Lithuania and Poland. The original movement 
which terminated so disastrously in Galicia, ivns concerted witli the h^ader.s 
of the commitlee there, who had been formally iastalled in nmvev by tho com- 
mittep m all parts of Poland on the 24th of January, und the iii.'suneotion 
was definitely fixed for the 24th of February. TI,c.so: prepamtions, aiul tho 
‘ prevailed, did not ascape tlio notico of tlio couhliIh 

of tlie three powers resident m Cracow, and so early a.s tlio Kith of Pebniarv 
they founally demanded of the senate -whether they could guaraiiLi'C' the 
nuhlLc timquiUity. They replied Uiat Urey eould do CLm uU inllrnu! 
dangers, but not from such as came from without; and that if danger threai>- 
eiied fiom that quarter, they abandoned thcmsclvc.s to tlie iirudeuce of tlm 
three residents Upon this a body of Austrian troops, lu ler Gi S 
marched towards the town, and entered it on the IBlh Tdio ecnispH 
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were surprised by this sudden inroad, which took place before the day fixed 
for the insurrection, and made veiy litUe resistance. Two clays afterwards, 
however, a serious attack was made on the Imperialists by a body of insur¬ 
gents wlio came from witlrout, in which the Poles were unsuccessful. But 
the accounts received next day of the progiess of the insurrection in Galicia 
and its ramifications in every part of Poland, and the magnitude of the forces 
which were accumulatmg round Cracow, were so formidable that Collin 
deemed his position untenable, and two days aftei*wards evacuated the place, 
taking u'ith him iho oihccas of government, senate, urhaii militia, and police, 
and made a precipitate retreat towards Galicia, abandoning the whole state 
of Cracow to the insurgents, by whom a, provisional government was imme¬ 
diately appointed as for the whole of Poland. The fii-st step of the new au¬ 
thorities was to publish amamfesto, in which, after stating that “all Poland 
was up in arras,” it was declared that the order of nobility was abolished, all 
p'opcrly vias to ha divided among lire pc^aaants occupying it, and tlic slightest 
resistance^ to the revolutionary authorities was punished with instant death. 

Even if the insurrection had ever had any ehanccH of success, they were 
utterly destroyed by this violent and ill-judged proclamation Everyone 
saw that a democratic despotism was about to arise, endangering life, destruc¬ 
tive to propertj^, and fatol to all the ends of the social xinion. The insurgents 
increased considerably in strength, and in a few days twenty-five hundred 
bold and ardent spirits were concentrated in Cracow, chiefly from the neigh¬ 
bouring provinces. But the end was approaching. The alann had now 
^rcad to all the partitioning powei-s, aiul orders were given to the Russian, 
Prussian, and Austrian forces to advance against the city, All was soon 
accomplished. The Austrian general, Collin, stopped his retreat, nncl retook 
Wioluzka and Podgorze, whicli he had evacuated in the first alarm conse¬ 
quent on the insirriectfon, w/nle kige bodies of Prussian and Airsti wii troop.? 
also advanced against the insurgents. Resistance in such circumstances 
was hopeless; and in tlie night of the 2n(l of March the insurgents, still twenty- 
five hundred strong, evacuated the town, an<l tlie whole .soon after capitu- 
to the Pj'«,s9jans. Koamvhilo a Uvsshin battalion and some Cossacks 
penetrated into Cracow, which was immediately declared in a state of siege, 
and next day jointly occupied by the forces of the three partitioning powers. 

After a long deliberation it was resolved to repeal the treaties of April 21sb, 
1815, which established the republic of Ciucow, and to restore it to the 
Austrian government, from whose dominions it had been originally taken. 
This was accordingly done by the tJ'caty of November 16lh, 1846, which, after 
narrating the repeated conspirticies of wliich the republic of Cracow had been 
the theatre, and the open insun-ectiou and attempt to revolutionise Poland 
which had just been organised in its bo.som, declared the existence of the 
republic terminated, and itself, with its whole territory, restored to Austria, 
as it stood before 1809, Thus the last relic of Polish nationality seemed 
finally extinguished.^ 


THE INSUKRECTION OF 1863 

The national spirit was by no means altogether subdued, however, as later 
events were to show. Yet for a long time there was no outward manifesta¬ 
tion of its existence.« Day® declares that Poland gave no sign of life 
during the Crimean "VVar, and that “not the faintest whisper arose from her 
cities, or her silent plains, which told thq world she was resolved to re-assert 
her ancient freedom.” He notes with seeming surprise the apparent apU]^ 
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manifested by Poland during those tumultuous years about the middle of the 
century^ when nearly all Europe was in a disturbed conditionj and whoa 
many nations were in arms. Throughout this tiinc^ ho observes, " n few 
reserved battalions of inferior soldiciy hod kept in check Llio land which, 
twenty-five years before, had haughtily challenged Huesiau supremacy on the 
battlefield of Grochow.” To all outward appearances the luiiniliation of 
Poland had been final and complete, and the incorporation with lliissia had 
become an accomplished fact. Polish soldiers fought valiantly in llic Cniiica, 
and, so far as the world in general could know, they were loyal and 
patriotic. 

Yet beneath the surface Polish affairs were far loss calm than they 
appeared. TJie desire for freedom was strong in a people tliat bided its 
time but did not forget. Ncverthelo.ss, even a keen observer might have 
been excused for supposing that the outward fierenity of Polish affairs 
betokened a condition of actual quietude. In particular would tliis view 
seem to be justified when Poland .sltowed no official iiiLercsi in tlio Hungarian 
struggle for liberty~a struggle carried on at her very doora. If i'oUsh 
soldiers could marcli side by side with the Russians against tlio army of 
Kossuth, it would indeed scorn as if even syiiipatliy with tlio lilwnl cause 
inust have waned in the Commonwealth. Long years of siij)j)rossi()n 
seemed to have taught the people that it is better to suffer Iho bonds of 
Russian autocracy rather than to keep up what, it woidd appear, must be 
ever a hopeless and ineffectual struggle. 

But the smouldering flame broke out in the year 1803. Pyffo/ points 
out that the struggles for Italian independence, occurring ai a time of 
unsettlement that marked tlie early years of Alexander’s ix’ign, had 
contributed to raise false hopes and expectations in Iho niinda of tho 
Polish leaclera.o Indeed, as early as 1860, on tho occasion of tho thirtieth 
anniversary of the Revolution of 1830, there had been soino polilical 
manifestations. Portraits of Kosciusako and Kilinski wove distriliumd 
generally, and manifestations wore given both in tho ohurches and on tho 
streeia, pom® idiots took place, and unfortunately several liorsons were 
killed. These proceedings worn followed by concossiou.s from the (iiiiperor 
Alexander who establishccl municipal institutions in Warsaw and the chief 
cJtiea ot the kingdom. The Russian czar was acting under llio advice of 
Wielopolsk^ a Po c, who was appointed director of imblio iiistnicLinn and 
worship. Riots, hoAvcver, still continued, and in 1862 the grand^duke 
Constantino wfw named viproy. On the night of .lamiavy 15, 1863, a 
secret conscription was held, and the persons suspcclod of being nm.st 
hostile to the Government were dragged from their bcd.s and enlisted jus 
soiciieis. 

Immediately after this the insuricction broke out, which was direetial by 
(Rzad) the proceedings of which wore as mysteriouH 
as those of tiie Pehingerielite. Soon after hands of rebels beaaii lo malc(‘ 
hen- appearance m the Polish Forosts. There were, l.mm.uf Im 
battles between the Russian troops and the Poles,—only gner 11a liivlll i u 
m wh^h the Poles under _ the _ greatest disadvantages,^hc,wed 
heroism. The secret emissaries ol the revolutionary Govcniniont armed wilh 
daggers, succeeded in putting to death many Russian 

On the other hand the 
cniers oi the msuigents captured were shot or hanaod Lamrinwir^ Imld 
out for sonro t.me, hr.l rva. defeated by the a?>d LllcSod in 
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making his escape into Galicia. A reign of terror was inaugurated by 
General Muraviev, and all attempts at reconciliation made by the great 
powers of Europe were useless. By May 1864 the rebellion was quite 
suppressed, and it will be seen by the results that it cost Poland dear. The 
kingdom of Poland now ceased to exist; it has been parcelled out into six 
governniciiLs. The Russian language was ordered to be used in all public 
documents instead of Polish, and the university of Warsaw has been 
Russified, all lectures now being delivered in that language.(7 Precise 
details as to the measures taken by Russia leading to the final incorporation 
of Poland with the empire belong pmperly to Russian history, and have 
been sufficiently detailed in an earlier volume (XVII). National feeling 
still exists in Poland, but the once powerful principality no longer exists as 
an autonomous body politic.® 
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THE BALKAN STATES AND MODERN O-REECE 

CHAPTER I 

THE RISE AND DEVELOPMENT OF RUMANIA ^ 


ORIGINAL INHABITANTS OF RUMANIA 

The possession by Rome of the country called Macedonia, to the south of 
the Balkans, and of the country called by them Moesia^ no'w Bulgoi-ia, led them 
ill time into conflict with the paramount people immediately across the 
Danube. Those woi'e the Dacians, who inliabitcd t)ie countiy at present 
known by its tripartite closignatioii Wallachia, Moldavia, and Trans 5 dvania, 
and who under the name of the Got® wore foimcl to the south of the Danube. 
The people of the Balkans proper even during the Greek period had come in 
contact with them. The great Pliilij) had captured their capital; but, im¬ 
pressed with the earnestness and the bravery of the inhabitants, he not only 
concluded a speedy peace and alliance with the nation, but married the daughter 
of the Getic king. Queen Meta. Lysimachus, who succeeded Alexander in 
Thrace, tried to punish them for aiding his rebel subjects in Mcesia. He 
was conquered, hoi\'evcr, by the Getic king, and only on tlie payment of a 
heavy fine was he allowed to return to his own country. To-day the golden 
coin of Macedonia occasionally turns up to the Rumanian plough.® 

[' At a infletinf!; of the Il\mianmn gco;;rapIiicnl soeiely held at Bukhnvest on Mnrcli 13,1904, 
and piesicled over Ijy King Cliarles, a protest wns made nKoinst the inclusion of Rumania in 
the Bnllcivn Peiimsuln and learnt nncl scientific proofs were biouglit foiward to show tlint 
Jicitlicr peoloRieallv, etlinologicolly, nor politically does Rumania form one of the Balkan 
states. Wo incliicla it in the pieseiit Book not with eoutroversinl intent, but as a matter of 
convcnienco.] 

m 
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History has preserved little information concerning llie Dacians and the 
GetiE. It represents them, however, as a people just, sober, as eminently 
religious and warlike, as a people I’enowned for love of liberty and for dis¬ 
dain of life. Ovid, the iinmoi'Lol and inconsolable exile of Tonies, describes 
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matian cavaliers that one sees going and coming 
one of them who does not cany his quiver, his bow, and arrows dipped in 
the venom of the viper. They have rough voices, savage fentuYes, and arc a 
striking image of the god Mai’s. They cut neither their hair nor their beards, 
and their hand is always prompt to use the murderous dagger, which every 
barbarian wears at his belt." The poet adds: “They have no laws wliich 
they respect; with them justice cedo.g to force, and the law bonds and disap¬ 
pears under the sword." In another place he observes: “There arc very few 
people here who dare to cultivate tlic fields, and those unforUiimtos liold the 
plough with one hand and the sword with tlic other; it is with a helmet on 
his head that the shepherd plays his jfijjcs. The sword," ho rej^oals, “is 
here the instrument of justice." Ono must remember, however, in order to 
moderate the severity of his judgment, that those am the coinpliiiiits of an 
exil^ who misses Rome and is trjdng to move Cirsar to j)iiy his lot. 

Tliis people which regarded Mars as a common ancestor, which in ils 
an^er even defied lieaven with arrows, believed in tho inigraiion of suuIb and 
in immortality; disciples of the rigid system of the stoicvS—a sy.stciu which 
teaches the submission of tho body to tlic mind and will, tho con.'^itlevaiion 
of virtue as the sui^reme good, and vice as the only evil—Lho Dacian jjooplo 
seemed to be cast in bronze. Zaniolxis, the most celebrated of Ihoir sagos 
ant legislators, had taught them to rcganl death as tho end of a miscrablo 
and transitory life, as the dawn of an eternal existence. This belief it was 
that caused them to shed tears on a cradle and to dance about ii colfiu. ^corn 
of life leiided to make heroes of all the Dacians 

We next hear of the Getas as being defeated by the Gauls, by whom many 
of them wore sold a.s slaves to the Athenians and other OrookH. Tlio Chitib 
gradually letire from the foreground of history, and give place to the Dnci, 
or Daoi, as they were called in Greek, a cognate race, who sooni to luivo 
nugvated from ElnoLlopo, and about 90-57 n.c. attainal i\ staiMo Hctllcinciit 
and extensive maueuce under thoir leader Buvvista. It Iuih bwm UBual to 
iclentiiy the Getm and Daci os one, but though tlicy continueil to occupy the 
same country and wci’e, at least for a time, politically iinitod, the allusions 
ol the ancient writers seem to iioint to an C3.sciii.ial dilforoiu’C. Niiinormi.s 
traces of Roman occupation am found throughout tho Tegion, and in 
Rumania the people pride Uicinselves on their supposed dcacienl from the 
Roman coloniafa, and use a dialect which bows a strong eiinilarity to Latin » 
Alcmmsen li gives some details ns to the life and work of Zamolxis wlio 
had travelled m Egypt and Greece, and had imbibed smiKithi g of I e 

ZliTt “ ““ pMloso,,hcrs. '/arnokis 

nmf I™o|>.l« Comparable to that of Moses 


accordiM In ,1 “ ,u P™?'-'®' organisers of tho loforin were, 

Saoiei'’ the celebrated king Roorobistes "and tho god 

Wed moral ‘'oinlition of iinox- 

anipieci moial degradation, drunkenness being tho imlional vice fCiiiD- 

Boerebistes introduced new ideals, and onferceiftbo«; withreh enliuiiS 
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find firmness as to revolutionise the social conditions. His political reforms 
were so potent that his kingdom was extended along both banks of the 
Danube^ reaching southward far into Thrace, Illyria, and Noricum. 

Boerebistes took sides in tJie war between Cajsar and Antony, and Augus¬ 
tus upon iDccoming emperor was wise enough to make friends with this power¬ 
ful people and conferred upon the successois of Boerebistes the title of “friend 
and ally of the Itoman people." This title does not appear to have been 
taken very seriously by the Dacians, and we hear of various incursions made 
by them into the Roman province of Mo^sia, which was across the river from 
them. In the year 69 a.i>. they wore repulsed by Vespasian. The nation 
entered upon a new path of material prosperity under a king called Dece- 
baliis. Ill the year 86 A.n. Decebaliis invacled Moesia and drove the Romans 
to the Balkan.^, until the emperor Doinitian himself was forced to march 
against him. TJie campaign was intnistcd to Julian, who defeated the Dacians 
at a place called Taiipas and besieged tlieir capital, Sarmizegethusa, the modem 
Varhely. A treaty of peace was concluded, in wliich Domitian promised 
to pay an annual tribute to the Dacian king. In spile of this dishonourable 
treaty Doinitian returned to Rome with the title king of Dacia and cele¬ 
brated a triumph, ivhich, liowever, did not deceive the people as to the true 
state of things. 

THE ROMAN PERIOD 

Ti-ajan's accession to the tlironc in 98 a.d. marks a new era in the historj^ 
of the Dacians. In another part of the histoiy we Imve read of his expedi¬ 
tions against them resulting in the conversion of Dacia into a Roman prov¬ 
ince and in the erection of Trajan’s Column. This column is one of our most 
relialrie records of civilisation among the Dacians.® 

After the second defeat of Deceoalua, this lost king of the Dacians com¬ 
mitted suicide. The event wa.s followed by the dispersion or extermination of 
his people, which in its dc.spair preferred death to captivity. About the year 
Ibb oi our craTlrajaii cstaoVis’ne(\ ^ns kgions in Vne conquerei coiin'cry ani 
ropeoplecl it with colonists taken from the different provinces of the empire. 
These divided the land among themselves "fraternally": tlie expression is 
historical. 'iS-ajan’s work ivas one of regeneration, for he introduced into the 
new province Roman laws and civilisation. He founded schools and cities, 
constructed forts, aqueducts, streets, and military roads, the traces of which 
may still be seen and wondered at to-day. Never was a nation founded under 
happier or more favourable auspices. One sliould study Trajan’s life in order 
to apiU'Gciato tlie liberal and progressive spirit wliich must have controlled 
the establishment and organisation of the new province. His reign, according 
to Tacitus, was that rare epoch in the empii'e when everyone could think 
what ho pleased and say what he thought. Thus was Dacia colonised by the 
Latins. A large number of its ancient cities were restored and many new 
towns arose. 

During the lifetime of its foimder and during the reign of Adrian this 
province was one of the most flourishing in the empire. This state of things 
continued until the incessant incursions of barbarians finally compromised 
the existence of the Trajan colony. Gallienus was obliged to abandon it. 
If the testimony of Pomponius may be accepted, it was reconquered by the 
emperor Claudius, and this was probably the case, since under Aurelian it 
was still a part of the empire. Aurelian, being unable to oppose a sufficient 
barrier to the ever-increasing floods of barbarians, who were threatening to 
engulf the whole empire, and despairing of being able longer to retain the 
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province, decided to withdraw liis legions definitively, togetlior with a part 

of the colonists . mi ■ /rr. , • 

When the necessities of defence, says Am<5dCe Thierry {Ihsioire d'AtUla 
et ses successeurs, Paris, 1856, I, pp. 248, 249), obliged the cnii)eror Aurelian 
to retract tlie Homan frontier to the Danube, he opened a pliu*c of refuge for 
the Daco-Roinan colonists on the right bank of the river, in a provineial sub¬ 
division separated from Mcesia, to wliich Uirough a feeling of re^nt ho gave 
the name of Dacia; but a largo number of these trans-Danubian colonists 
refused to abandon their oountiy. TJiey remained as they could among the 
Gothic nations which were advancing towards the Danube from the banks of 


the Dniester, c 

Still proud of the glory of the ancient Roman conqiierorfi, the h'ast Wal- 
lachian peasant consklem himself descended from the patrician.s oi Rome. 
Several of his customs, those at the birth of children, at inarringos, at funeral 
ccveinoiiies, still recall those of the Romans; the dance of tli(‘ (fakaharen, lie 
says, IS hothing else than that of the Saliaii priests. The Wallachian likes 
to talk of his " fattier Trajan, to whom ho attribiUcs whatever ho finds tlmt 
is great in his oouutry—not only tlio ruins of bridge, of foi'tr(‘.ss, and road, 
but natural phenomena whicli other peoples jnight attrilnito to a Roland, a 
Eingah or to divine or infernal poweis. Many a defile in the iiiouulniiis was 
oponecl by the sword of Trajan; the avalunehc wliicli hroaks loose from the 
summit is the "thunder of Trajan”; even the Milky Way has iiecinuo the 
"road of Trajan", during the eoume of centuries the n])otheoKiK has Ijeeomc 
complete. Having chosen the old emperov for the rejm'seutatiye of his nation, 
the Rumanian refuses to cousuler the Getaj and Uacian.s ns Jus ancestors; lie 
knows not what tlic Goths were, and if it is true that lie j.s related to them 
in origin, it is certain that he has ceased to reseniWe them, except perl'isviys in 
tlie moimtains, ^vhcre one frequently .sees big men, sueli as the original inhab¬ 
itants must have been, with blue eyes and long fair hair. IhiL in their gi’aec 
and suppleness the mountaineers as well as the inhabilanhs of the Danubian 
pjnixis differ from northon) peoples and .'ippj-oacJ) inom mir)y iho iwpiofi ol 
the soutli.^' 


BARBAHUN INVASIONS (37'I-12f)0 A.D.) 


Eor about a century after Dacia had boon abnmlcmcil by Aurelian the 
country was overrun by one barbarian horde afl«r another. During all this 
time, liowever, the dcscoiKlants of the Roman colouivSts, in tludr luounUuu 
retreats, preserved their character and languages Eoiuo hi.storian.s helievo liiafc 
all the colonists left the couiitiy at tlie time of Aurelian, and that tluy clid 
not return to the legion north of the Danube until the w<u'Kt of the barh'avian 
domination was over. The prevailing opinion, liowever, is that at least .some 
representatives of those early .settlers remained in the country (luring all tlie 
successive periods of invasion. Tlic Rumanians eKiM*cially insist wion this 
view; it must, however, be admitted that the question of nationality cannot 
be solved by their verdict. 'Hicir descent from those Roman eolonists i.s 
better proved by tliciv language, which, as one histoviau ha.s it, “ betrays its 
origin on every pa^e of ite gi’aramar.” 

Tlie fiiyt I’uler.s m "Ti'ajan’s Dacia” after its ahaudonment by the Ronian.s 
were the Goths, who remained until the year 376, or for about a eoniury. 
The cliief event during this i^criod wa.g the brief Roman ocjeiiiaitinn of the 
country under Constantine and the introduction of Ohri.stianity among tlio 
Goths. The latter were superseded by the ITims.ft 

At the death of the greatc.st chief of the Huna (Atlila, In 'J53) hi.s oxten- 
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give miliiary and nomadic empire soon fell in pieces through the dissensions 
of his sons, Tiic dominion of tlie Gepickc, a Gothic stem, was established, 
and the land of Dacia was called Gcpidia, which name lived longer than the 
power of the people who originated it. 

In 576 the rule of the Gepidse gave way to the attacks of the Lombards 
and Avars, and the latter, one of the wildest of Turldsh tribes, gained pos¬ 
session of the land. Tlicir rude sway extended from the Enns to tlie outer 
mountain wall of Transylvania./ 

The customs of tlie Avam, says Amdd^ Thierry, were a mixture of gross¬ 
ness and luxury. They delighted in beautiful clothes, in gold and silver 
plate, and their khakans (ridel's) lay on carved 
beds of gold adorned witli silk stuffs, which 
served them as both couch and throne. Above 
these beds or divans was sometimes placed a 
dais or pavilion, sparkling with precious stones. 

Drunkenness, debauchery, and theft were com¬ 
mon vices among the Avars, and a cruel brutality 
■was associated with their debauches. A tradi¬ 
tion still cuiTent at the time of Nestor, the oldest 
Russian liisiorian, says tliat tlioy yoked the 
Slavic women to their carls like beasts of burden.® 

After the inroads of Attila the weakness of 
the Byzantine kingdom was no longer a secret 
to the Slavic inhabitants of the northeast of 
Europe. Moi'eover, the cultivator of cold, 
marshy forest districts was seized with an irie- 
sistible longing for the mild breezes of the south, 
for the fruitful tcrritorie.s of Thrace and Mace¬ 
donia, with their inugnificenfc forests, verdant 
pastures, ami inviting valleys. Tims was pre¬ 
pared a migration into the great eastern penin¬ 
sula of Europe, the so-called Illyrian triangle, 
which was much more destructive and enduring 
in its consequences than the one experienced 
ill the south and west of the Roman Empire 
through the inroads of the Germans. The ter- A. Tatar Costume 
rible incursions of the races living north of the 

Danube into the Eastern Roman Empire had already begun in the year 6S9 
A.D. Huns, Antes, Gepidm, Bulgais, and above all Slavs in immense numbers 
broke again and again into the unfortunate, unprotected lands. In the middle 
of the sixth century the racial character of the Eastern Roman Empire suf¬ 
fered a change. This change persisted during the seventh and eighth cen¬ 
turies, till from the bank of the Danube to the mountain walls of the Tay- 
getus the country became wholly Slavic. 

From about 590 a.d. the Slavs of southern Hungary became subject to 
the Avars; those in Moldavia and Wallachia, as it seems, remained free. 
But soon anotlier tribe appears upon the scene, that of the Bulgars. This 
was a branch of tlie Finnish family, which had onee lived on the banks of the 
middle Atel; this river took its name of Volga from them. In 678-680 a.d. 
the Bulgars crossed the Danube, conquered Varna, overpowered the Slavic 
tribes which lived between the Danube and the peaks of the Hromus (Balkans), 
and put the emperor Constantine to flight. After this time the old Moesia 
and little Scythia is called Bulgaria. 

II. W.—VOL, XXIV. K 
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Before the end of the eightli century the Avars succmiibcd to tlie weapons 
of the Franks. At the beginning of the uintli century a Fiiinisli tribo, the 
Magyars or black TJgriaiis, being seized with the migratory inipulRO, advanced 
from the Ural towards the west, of which they were to bo the scourge./ In 
the pay of the Byzantines, they nttacked tlie Bulgarians, wlioso lands they 
made the scene of their {blundering raids, until tlie lailor in flcsi)orati()ii called 
on the old enemies of the Hiingai*ians, the “wild Pctchcncg.s,” to aid them. 
These bi’oke into the tei’rlfcory of the Magyars at a lime when the latLor were 
engaged upon a new raid, killed all tlie human haiu&i they foimcl, and took 
possession of their land and {broiierty. Fi'oin now on the Petclionogs occupied 
the land from the Danube to Uic Don. The Hungarians, however, doprivod 
of their country, fell upon Moravia and Pamionia with groat doHtriiciion.y 
The Petchenegs were succeeded by the Kiiinaui, ii peo{)le of tlu 2 .same race 
as themselves, and speaking nearly the same knguago. Wo freciucnlly hoar 
of the latter in connection with the struggles between the Byzantines and 
Bulgarians. In 1239 they aided a French army marching to the asHisUinco 
of Baldwin of Goustantinople, and while their best ti’oojis wove alisniit on this 
expedition their couiitiy was attacked and conquered by ilie Tatars. The 
latter did not remain long in these regions, and uftor tlndv departure, the 
power of the Kumani being do.stroycd, the lands which were U) form the 
future {principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia were at last free from foreign 
oppression. 


FOUMATION of the PllINCirALITlES OP WAnLACniA AND MOLDAVIA 

For about fifty years after the final doiuirturc of the barbarian invaders 
the country north of the Danube was I’ulcd by potty chiefs, no one of whom 
acquired extended authority. The plains were al first oeciipioil cliiclly by 
Slavic {peoples, for the descendanUs of the old Homan colonists wore in the 
mountains. ^ About 1290 Radlii Negru, or Rudolf tlio Jilack, (jaino down fi’oin 
the inouniflitts and fomicled tlie pnnciiiality known as rtlthougli 

that name is never used in tlic coiuitry itself, tlie nativc.s calling their laiul 
Tsara Munteneaeca (“laud of mountains'’) or Tsara Romancasca (“land of 
Rumans”). The name Walacli or Vlach has the smue origin as tlio IilnglLsh 
word Welsh, and represents the appellation given by Llio Tf'Utons to the 
Roman provincLals they found in tlie countries overrun by tliem, Walacli 
being the Slavonic adaptation of the same word. According Lo Roosler, the 
Wallaohian people is met with sporadically Ihrougliout the whole Balkan 
Peninsula. 

Not long after the foundation of the Wallachian principality, a lluinnnian 
colony, under the leadershij} of a chief called Dragosli, coming from the moun- 
tauious regions of Transylvania, whence they worn dviveu by Hungarian 
oppression, founded the piincipality of Moldavia. 'J’liesc two princiiialitica 
through all the vicissitudes of TurkiFjh dominion, until 
L50J, wnen they were united under one king. They wem govorned by soimrute 
princes, called voyeyods, who ruled absolutely. The manner of sucoo.ssion 
ro the tfwone was the source of repeated civil strife. Any inombor of the 
leigning iamuy had the right to succeed, subjocl lo election by the nation. 
Uiis election took place in an assembly of the chief nobles and clergy, mid was 
ratification by the populace, who gave Iheir vote by 
acclamation. If the prince left only one son all went well, but when tlio niim- 
oei was piurai—the claim of natural sons was also admitted—the country 
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was plunged into civil war. Tlie boyai’s or nobles occupied a prominent 
position ill the army and in tlie administration of government.« 

The name tioiyar signifies warrior, and Uiat was the original character of 
the institution. Tlie boyam were the proprietors—although not exclusively 
—of the soil, and the armed force of the nation; Uiose inhabitants who were 
proprietors without making the carrying of arms their habitual profession 
were called momeni in Wallachia and inedjiasi in Moldavia.^ 

It would not be especially inteiesting or instructive for us to follow the 
varying fortunes of eacli successive prince who ruled in the two prmcipalities. 
Only here and there does one rise above the level and attract our attention 
by personal exploits oi‘ by circumstuiices which brought him into prominence. 


MinCEA THE GREAT (1386-1418 A.D.) 

Such a prince was Mircca the Great, who arose in 1386, and is celebrated 
for liis wars with the Turks. Tlie Rumanians had already come in contact 
with the latter at the battle on the Maritza, fought in 136*1, for the recovery 
of Adrianoplc, wiien the Wallachians under their prince Alexander Bessa- 
raba fought side by side with tlic Servians and Hungarians. The Christian 
army was nt that time completely defeated. In 1389 Mh’cea allied himself 
with King Lazar of Servia in the battle of Kosovo, where the Turks, although 
outnumbered by their Christian o^onents, delivered them a cj’iishing defeat. 
Two years later they crossed the Dniiubc to punish Mircea for his participa¬ 
tion in the battle. The Rumanian forces hau been weakened by their losses 
at Kosovo; Mircea was taken captive and sent to Brusa in Asia Minor. From 
this time on Wallachia is entered on the register of the Ottoman Porte as 
tributary to Turkey. 

Tho treaty concluded between Sultan Bayazicl and the principality shows 
that the latter still retained its independence. The first article in that treaty 
reads: “By our great clonicncy wc consent that the principality recently con¬ 
quered by our invincible force may govern itself after its own laws, and that 
the prince of Wallachia shall have the right to make W'ar or peace and the right 
of life or deatli over his subjects. But," the treaty goes on to say (Article 6), 
“on account of this liigh clemency and because wc have written this rajah 
prince on the list of our subjects, he shall bo held to pay annually to our im¬ 
perial treasury 3,000 red piasters of the country or 500 silver piasters of our 
money.” The captivity of the prince was not of long duration, and upon 
his return he made an alliance with the king of Himgary, hitherto his enemy, 
but who now began to realise the danger to his own land from the Turkish 
advance. The alliance was for tlic purpose of defending the two countries in 
case of an attack by the Turks, and it was followed before long by the battle 
of Nikopoli. 

Besides the Rumanians, Siffsmuncl, king of Hungary, had for his support 
six thousand knights sent by Charles VI of Fi*ancc to fight against the Turks. 
The Christian knights felt so sure of success, that instead of preparing them¬ 
selves for fighting they gave Urcmselves up to enjoyment. Piuissart says that 
“llic Turks surprised them at table, whence they had to drag themselves pain¬ 
fully to their horses." They were completely routed, and Mircea, perceiving 
the hopelessness of the combat, left the field of battle and returned to Walla¬ 
chia. He was followed by the Turks, but this time they were not so successful, 
Mircea forcing them to retreat with, groat slaughter. After the capture of 
Sultan Bayazicl by Timur the Tatar, we find Mhcea actively supporting the 
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claims to the throne of Musa, tlie second son of Bayazid Wlicn, however, 
Kusa was deposed and killed, and the empii-e reunited under Ins brother 
Muhammecl, Mircea was obliged again to bend his neck to the Turkish yoke. 
Moldavia during this time had been in a position of dependency upon I oland, 
and before Mircea's alliance witli Himgaiy he had made a treaty also with 
the king of Poland, tlirough the inteiwention of a Moldavian prince. Thiy 
treaty was altered when Mircea foimd it to his advantage to have the friend¬ 
ship of Hungary. 

This first great prince of AVallachia died in 1418. The great llumanian 
historian, Xeiiopol,3 says of hiin.« “He \a one of the most remarkable figure.^ 
in the history of the Rumanian principalities. The country over which he 
reigned being still entire and intact, the position of this prince among the 
surrounding countries was veiy important. That is why we see him turning 
the great kingdom of Poland to suit Jiis policy, concluding witli liis ancient 
suzerain, tlie king of Hungaiy, a treaty on terms of equality, and playing a 
preponderant r6le in the internal struggles of the Ottoman Empire. Mircea 
was not only a great captain, he was also a very skilful politician, whose rehw 
tions extended from the sea of Marmora to the kingdom of Poland.'' 


VLAD THE IMPALEU AND STEPHEN THE QllEAT 

From 1418 until 1456 both the principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia 
were torn by hiternal wars and dissensions caused by rival claimants to the* 
throne, which undid all the work of Mircea and his j^redecessors. The Turks, 
in addition to increasing the monetary tax, had imposed upon them Lho 
human tax of five hundred children for the corps of janis-sarics. But at tho 
end of that time two pi-inces arose who.se cliaractem stand out in bold relief. 
These were Stephen the Gimt in Moldavia and Vlad the Iinpalcr in Wal- 
lachia, whose horrible cognomen, it appeal's, was only too well clcsorvcd.f* 

His favourite amusement was impaling, and he liked best to (lino with liis 
court closely surromdecl by impaled lurks. IVheu Turkish amhassadoi's 
refused to salute him with bared head, he cau.sed their turban-s to be nailed to 
their heads with three nails, so tliat they should sit firmer, faithful to Urn 
custom of their fathers. He one day invited all the beggars in the country 
to a banquet, and after they had eaten and drunk he burned them all alive, 
His chief joy was to witness executions eti masse. Four liiuidrod young people 
from Hungary and Transylvania who had been sent to Wallachia to learn tho 
language were burned together; six hundred niercliants from Burzcnlaud were 
spitted in the market-place; five hundred Wallachian nobles, of whom he hacl 
suspicions, were impaled, on the gi'ound that they wei'o not able to give correct 
statistical information concerning the number of inhabitants in their districts./'' 
Vlad commenced hostilities with the Turks by refusing to jray the tribute 
of five hundred children. His fimt move was to impale a company of two 
thousand men sent by Muliammed II in the guise of an embassy, although 
the real object of their mission was to take Vlad by surprise if po.s.siblc. Mu- 
hammed then marched against him in person, accompanied by an army of 
two liundred and fifty thousand, as large, it is said, as the one with which ho 
conquered Constantinople. Vlad, having himself spied out the enemy’s camp, 
attacked it by night, routing the Turlm with great confusion. But he did not 

victory being attacked and deposed by Stephen of 
Moldavia, whom lie himself had placed on the throne by helping him to over¬ 
throw Peter Aaron, who hacl killed Stephen’s father. It is a curious feature 
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in the history of the different Balkan states tlmt their internal jealousies always 
prevented them from making a united front against the invading Turk, and wc 
find them again and again expending their forces in fighting each other instead 
of joining against the common enemy. Stephen the Great came to the throne 
of Moldavia in 1457 and ruled for nearly fifty yearn, being engaged in repeated 
warfare. By deposing Eadul^ Vlad’s successor on the throne of Wallacliia, 
he drew upon himself the enmity of the Turlcs.<» 

This bold move on the part of Stephen can be explained only by his war¬ 
like and enterpriaing character; he stopped at nothing, and his iinclerlakings 
liad imtil then been crowned with brilliant success. He had intimidatecl the 
Poles, beaten the Hungarians, Wallnchians, and Tatoi’s, Why should he not 
vanquish also ilie Turks ? His first acts, begin¬ 
ning with his aggression against Vlad and the 
cruel treatment inflicted on tlie Tatam, whom 
Ire irritated against himself to no purpose, 
show that Stephen in his fiist years followed 
the voice of passion rather than that of rea¬ 
son. His future genius was at fii-st mani¬ 
fested by his impulsivehc.ss. He did not find 
his oauiiibrium until later, when inaturc age 
brougnt him lessons of cxirerience, together 
with the calm of reason. 

Knowing that ho would be attacked by the 
'Turks, he began to look about for allies, when 
an imexpcctocl embassy came to find nim at 
his capital of Sutchana, The Venetians, who 
wore at war with tlic Turks, having sent Paul 
Omeubomim on a mission to the king of Persia, 

Uziin liasaan, the latter charged the Venetian 
ambassador on his return to Europe to go to 
the prince of Moldavia and give him a letter 
in wliicli ho begged Stoplien to take the initia¬ 
tive in a Christian coalition against the Turks. 

Stephen seized the occasion to charge Omeu- 
bomim, ill his turn, with a petition to the 
pope, asking him to torin with him a holy alli- 
iince against the Otlomans, “in order that wc 
may not be alone in fighting them." But OpncBR op the Janibsaiues 
Omeubonum had only reached Braila wlien an 

Ottoman army, one hundred and twenty thousand men strong, without count¬ 
ing the contingent of I-.aiotc Bessaraba, whom Stephen had placed on the 
tlirone of Wallachia in j^lace of Radul, flooded Moldavia, under the command 
of Solyman Pnslia. 

Stephen had only forty thousand Moldavians, added by five thousand 
Szekleis, of whom only eighteen Inmdred had been sent by the king of Hun¬ 
gary, the rest being recruited as mercenaiies in Transylvania, in addition to 
l.wo thousand Pole.s sent by King Casimir TV. However, by a successful 
stratagem, lie defeated tlie 'Hirks on Januai'y 14th, 1475, at Rakova, near the 
river Berlad; he killed twenty thousand of tliem, and took one hundred flags; 
four pashas and a largo number of prisoners fell into his hands. What was 
Ic'ft of the vanquished did not even reach the Danulie. Stephen celebrated 
his victory by building a church, pi'cscribing a fast of forty days, and by 
impaling the prisoners. Their victoiy was a feat of arms hitherto imexampled 
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ill the fight between Turfe and Christians. It was the first_ time that the 
Turks had lost a drawn battle of such importance; they felt its humiliation 
all the more keenly because their antagonists were simply peasants rudely 
armed. They well realised tliat their prestige had suffered. On all sides 
arose thank.sgiviiig.s for the triumph of tlie Christian cause. The country and 
the senate of Venice, which hcai'd the news of their brilliant victory from tho 
lips of Paul Omeubonum, hastened to congratulate Stephen. Sixtus IV saluted 
him with the name Athlete of Christ. 

In the concert of praise there resounded nevertheless a discordant note; 
it was that of Hungary, which did not wish to let its pretended vassal mount 
too high, and who could not forget its defeat at Baja and tlic cession of two 
fortresses to Transylvania. Hence Hungarian historians^ take sides with the 
Turks to attenuate the defeat of the latter. King Matthias did more: giving 
himself out to the pope as tlie suzerain of the prince of Moldavia, he olUainocl 
from the holy Chair an important subsidy for carrying on the war with tho 
Turks, but used it all in tho particular interests of his state. 

Stephen, believing that ho had acquired a title to the gratitude of tho 
Christian world and the right to l)e aided, asked help from Hungary as well 
as from all countries whicli his request should reach. At the same lime lie 
sent special envoys to tho pope aucl to Venice asking these two pou'ors to aid 
with their subsidies. Venice oxcased Iiei^elf on the ground of not being able 
for the moment to do .so; the pope told Stephen's ambassadors that ho had 
given the money to King Matthias, tho suzerain of their pi-incc. Those ambas¬ 
sadors, two Catholic priests from Moldavia whom Stephen had taken into 
his council for the vep? purpose of gaining tho good will of tho pope, pro¬ 
tested against their prince being coiij^derccl a vassal, and gave tlic senate at 
Venice to understand that in case their master should not be assisted ho would 
make peace with tho infidels and would oven ally himself against tho Chris¬ 
tians, The Venetian senate, alarmed at this prospect, sent a special ambas¬ 
sador to Stephen, called Emanuel Gerado, who was charged to follow every 
step of Stephen’s, to fan his ardour with fine words, and to hinder him at 
any price from making an agreement with the .sultan. Tho subllc diplo¬ 
mats of Vienna had luidemtood Stephen's characlor jDerfectly and knew that 
he was inclined to listen with pleasure to words of praise, which he in fact 
merited; that he was promjit to take fire from fine words, of which the Vene¬ 
tian envoy was by no moans sparing; and .so fond of independence that ho 
would rather perish than submit to a yoke. 

The Turks, bent upon avenging their defeat, invaded Moldavia anew, 
with a still larger army, augmented as on the firat occasion by tho troops of 
Laiote Be.ssarab:i and by tho Tatais, who were to invade Moldavia at the very 
moment that the Turks crossed the Danube. As had boon his fate with the 
pope and at Venice, everywlierc lie asked for aid Stephen found closed (loor.s. 
Poland and Hungary feared for their pretensions to soveroiguLy over Mol¬ 
davia ill the event that Stephen should a second time succeed in defeating 
the Turks. The Moldavian prince was none the less dctorminccl to resist, 
tie wished to oppose the crossing of tho Danube, hut tho peasants in his 
aimy, fearing for their homes from an invasion of tlic Tatars, nskrd leave of 
Stephen to go^ and place their families in safely. They never roUirned. 
btejDhGn, left with only his cavalry, numbering ten thousand men, abandonecl 
the defence of tho river, and, after having devastated his own country to ch'- 
pnve the Turks of all moans of subsistence, retired to a foi’c.st north of Mol- 
^vi^ to Rasbooni, a clearing which he turned into an improvised fortress. 
Ihe Turks pursued him, and, cliscovenng the retreat of the Moldavians, after 
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several rlesperate attacks succeeded in dislodging them (1476). Stephen was 
vanquished but not discouraged. He went to Poland, where ho soon collected 
a new army v’ith u'hich ho undertook a determined campaign against the 
Turks, who were decimated by fammo and sicloicss. This campaign termi¬ 
nated, like the first one, in complete min of the TXirkish forces; arrived near 
the Danube, Stephen attacked them with fury, threw them into confusion, 
and cast their remains into Uie river. Profiting by his victory, he advanced 
the same year into Wallachia, dethroned the faiUiless Laiote Bessaraba, ancl 
replaced him by Vlad the Impaler, who was living at the court of Matthias 
CorviniLs; but Vlad died in 1477 aftw a reign of a few months. 

Bayazid II, seeing that he could not conquer the Moldavian prince by a 
direct attack, decided to employ the system by means of vdiich the Turks 
had succeeded with Mircea the Great. He desired to gain possession of the 
fortress of the lower Danube; to tliis end he seized Kilia and Cetatea Alba 
(Akicrman), wliicli were at the same time two great gates* of Moldavia (1484). 
Stephen performed the impossible in his efforts to save them; but so many 
successive invasioiLS had almast completely mined the country. Stephen 
had to repulse nearly every year invasions of the Turks, wlio were supported 
by the place they had just conquered. In an attempt to drive them out he 
decided to yield pei-sonal homage to King Casimir of Poland, a tiling which he 
had hitherto constantlv avoided. At the moment when Stephen was kneeling 
on the ground before the king, the Imngings of the tent fell and he was exposed 
to the view of the whole army in that humiliating position. As the price of 
this sacrifice ho received only a derisive support of four thousand men, wholly 
insufiicicnt for the reconquest of his fortresses. 

Casimir’s successor, John (I) Albert (1492-1501), shortly after his aeces- 
.sion to the tlirono came to an understanding with Matthia.s Corvinus’ suc¬ 
cessor, Ladislaus, to overthrow Stephen and to divide his country. Albert 
invaded Moldavia, but Stephen, who had many desertions, humiliations, and 
treacheries to avenge, attacked tlie Poles at the moment when they were 
crossing the forest of Gosinen, caused trees wliich had been half cut in advance 
to fall upon them, ancl completely routed their army (1497). He pursued the 
vanquished as far as Lemberg, filling the whole country with fire and blood, 
ancl taking one liundred thousand captives. The king proposed to ipake peace; 
all traces of vassaldora clisaiipeared in the treaty (1499). 

For Stephen, the great thought of his life had been the struggle against the 
Turks, The princes of the Occident had abandoned him to his fate; had 
attacked him behind while he was facing the common enemy. He turned 
towards the north, hoping to find there more eager support in forming a league 
against the Ottomans. To succeed it was necessary to establish concord 
between ilie Tatars and Russians ancl between the Russians ancl the Lithu¬ 
anians. At the, very moment when he believed he had succeeded, an intrigue 
at the court of Ivan tlie Great, grand prince of Moscow, whose son had mar¬ 
ried a daughter of Stephen, compromised tlie alliance between Moldavia and 
Moscow. Stephen's efforts were fiaiitless iu this direction also. 

The prince of Moldavia was seventy-one yearn old: his forces were spent; 
a wouncl which he hacl received at the siege of Kilia in 1462, and which he 
had never had time to care for, became gangrenous. Being so near death, 
he advised his son and successor, Bogdan, in view of the fact that the Chi-is- 
tian princes had abandoned him and had showed him bad faith, to make his 
submission to the Turks (1504), He well knew tliat with him perished the 
only arm which might have saved Moldavian independence. Bogdan, in 
1613 (a century after the submission of Wallachia), of his own free will sent 
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tile logothete Tautu to Coustantinoplc to olfei' his recognition of Ottoman 
suzerainty. In our clays the Moldavians have erected at Jassy, the ancient 
capital of Moldavia, a statue to Stephen the Great; they were right in so 
doing, for Stephen was the highest incarnation of their nationality. 

Tlie two Rumanian states had fallen under the domination of the Turks. 
They had been swallowed up after an energetic resistance, as had been Sorvia, 
Bulgaria, the Byzantine Empire, Albania. The turn of Hungary was soon 
to come. But in these struggles the Turks had used up the youth of their 
empire and their first vigour. When they arrived before Vienna, in 1529, 
their nerve was weakened. If western civilisation escaped destruction, or 
at least the eclipse with which Turkey was threatening it, the fact was largely 
due to the victories won by Uie Chri.stian people of the Orient, and especially 
to the Rumanians. 


nUMANIA TRinUTARY TO THE TURKS 

The Rumanians were fortunate in not being upon tbo lUroct route ui the 
Turkish invasions towards the north. In Wallachia, in Moldavia, they retained 
the benefits conferred by treaties of submission. With the exception of the 
investiture of their princes by the sultan they were governed only by natinnal 
chiefs, were burdened only by a moderate tribute and a military contingent; 
they had neither to endure the presence of Turks nor the establislmicnt of 
mosques in their country. When their princes did not mix in Polish, Tran¬ 
sylvanian, or Hungarian intrigues, the sultan left them in peace. In the 
contrary event, they had everytliing to fear; for they were scpieozcd in 
between Turkish Bulgaria and the domain of the Crimean Tatars. 

In 1521, at the same time that the sultan (Solciman I) was taking Belgriulo, 
he ordered Mahmud Bey to direct an expedition into Transylvania. As ho 
was pacing through Wallachia, the bey, by a ruse, got possession of Nagul 
Bessaraba, son of the last voyevod of Wallachia, a clnld of seven years, 
ancUent him with all his family to Constantinople. The Wallachian boyars 
having proceeded to the election of an old monk named Rndul, sent envoys 
to the sultan, to demand the confirmation of their choice; llio envoys were 
strangled, and the people of their suite sent hack with nosos and ears cut off 
Mahmud Bey conquered Radul and took the title of }>Gnd]'ak bey of Wallachia. 
In the mean while the boyars bad called to their aid John Zapolya of Tran¬ 
sylvania, who was not yet a vassal of the Turks; and Malimud Bey judged 
It prudeut to treat with them and to guarantee their right, to elect a prince 
and their rights to certain other privileges. Afterwards, when the Transyl- 
vaiiian peril^ had seemed to be averted, the newly elected j)rinco went Lo 
receive the insignia of his command; the sultan’s deputy instead of aivine 
him his armour dealt liim a blow which stunned him. Tliig perfidy resulted 
m a revolt of the boyars a.nd in an intervention on the. part of Transylvania. 
John Zapolya fought five battles with Mahmud Bey, but porceiving that the 
Ruinamans were cleplcfed, he finally advised the new prinoe, anotlmr Radul, 
li. ni-i ^ chosen, to make submission. The latter obtained 

investiture on nearly the same conditions ns his jiredocessons 

sum-aiiity ot U,e 'Airks under 
Bogcfati (1513), It continuefl none the less to pursue a rather indonendciit 

V masters. It did so especially under 

Bogdans son, Stephen the Young (1517-1S27), and .still more so under Jhgr 
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dan’s brother, Peter Raresh or Rares (1527-J546). This prince, a natural son 
of Stephen the Great, who resembled his father in the boldness of liis under¬ 
takings, had hardly ascended the throne when he wished to profit by the 
troubles of which Hungary had become the scene to extend his dominions in 
Transylvania. He there attacked King Ferdinand, at the very moment when 
Suleiman the Magnificent was besieging Vienna (1529). He pretended to 
be supporting the military action of the Tories, but soon he demanded from 
Zapolya the cession of several strongholds in Transylvania. Zapolya com¬ 
plained to the Porte. Raresh, commanded by the sultan to leave his vassal 
in peace, abandoned Transylvania; but he turned against Poland, which was 
then on good terjns witJi the Twrks. 'FreshcomiylamtsensuedRgamfitharesh, 
wliose interference was again resented. 

Suleiman sent one of his men, the Venetian Aloysio Gritti, to settle the 
<lifferencGS between Poland and Moldavia. The Italian, perceiving that 
Raresh had lost the good graces of the Porte, imagined that he could dis- 
p^ossess him and place liis son, Carlo Gritti, in his stead. Raresh, informed of 
Gritti's intrigues, had him put to death. At enmity with the Poles and with 
the Turks, he sought the alliance of another power. Not having succeeded 
in obtaining that of the grand prince of Moscow, he turned to Ferdinand, 
■with whom ho had formerly been at war, and entered into prolonged nego¬ 
tiations with him. One of his lettem to Ferdinand was surprised by Zapolya 
and communicated to the sultan, who resolved to prinisli Ins faithless vassal. 
The reputation of power which Moldavia still enjoyed at that epoch is shown 
by the fact that Suleiman thought it necessaiy to put himself at the head of 
the expedition. The Ottoman army numbered fully one hundred and fifty 
thousand men. Besides, the sultan llirew the Tatars of the Crimea upon 
Moldavia, while the Polos invaded the country from the north. The boyars 
and the people, seeing to what calamities Raresh had exposed Moldavia, 
abandoned him to make tlieir submission to Suleiman. Raresh sought refuge 
in Transylvania, in his fortress of Cctatea. To remedy the fault he had com¬ 
mitted he resolved to start for Constantinople witli all Jiis treasures, in order 
to ijrocvre his remstatement by means of money. He sacceedec); but Mob 
<lavia this time was really in the power of the (Ottomans. Raresh none the 
less continued his iiitiigues. In 1541, Suleiman having instituted the pashalik 
of Buda, the Aii.strians organised a grand expedition against the Turks, 
They gained the prince of Moldavia, who promised in the thickest of the fight 
to pass from the ranks of the infidels to those of the Christians and to deliver 
up to them alive the sultan liimsclf. Tlic Austrian expedition perished miser¬ 
ably, and Raresh died shortly after (1546).^ 

His successor Elias (1646-1551) accepted Islam. A curious instance of 
how succession to the tiu-one could bo accomplished is furnished during the 
I'oign of Alcxandei', in 1601. In that year appeared an adventurer of Greek 
origin by the name of Jacob Bn.silicus, a student and writer of some 'worth. 
IVcary perhai)s of his .somewhat humdrum existence as a petty ruler in the 
iEgean Islands, which he had inherited from his adoptive father, the despot 
of Paros, he took a fancy to become ruler of Moldavia. With an invented 
pedigree which began with Hercules and ended with the Moldavian voyevods, 
and with the more substantial support of Hungarian arm.s, he succeeded in 
ousting the voyevod Alexander, whUe witii his money he purchased Turkish 
recognition of his right to rule. 

He appears on the whole to have been a model prince. He attempted to 
reform the morals of the country, and established a school at which all the 
children he could muster were educated at his own expense. His system of 
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taxation, however, gave dissatisfaction, and in 1563 a rising of the people 
resulted in his crvevthrow and deatli. Alexander was reinstated by the 
sultan, and the country fell back into its former conclitioir. Tiic native pop¬ 
ulation. at that time was divided into two inaiii classes, boyars and serfs. 
Tlie foi'iner owned the land ami the latter tilled it, being obliged to pay a 
tax on whafi they produced as well as upon the land itself. Besides these 
taxes there were the poll tax and vaiious cxtraordinaiy imposts and levies, 
which with the ravages of war frequently reduced the peasantry to the lowest 
depths of poverty. The authority of the prince was unchecked by any 
definite limits, although the power of the boyai« was so great that they fre¬ 
quently succeeded In overthrowing a mler who was not pleasing to tliem. 
There were various offices, all in llie hands of the boyars. Mr. Samuclson 
has given a concise list of the principal officials, whicli may be convenient 
for reference; a 

(1) The han of Krajova was viceroy of little Wallachia, and hia authority 
reached back, in all probability^ to the foundation, of the priiicipnlily. (2) 
The vel-vorniOi or minister of the interior, was governor of llio Carpathians 
and of the neiglibouring districts. (3) The gieat vormc was governor of 
the lowlands. (4) The logothete, or chancellor, was minister of justice. 

Tlia great smthar was minister of war. (6) The great vesiiar, treasurer and 
master of the robes. (7) The great postelnih, master of the post. (8) The 
paharnic, chief butler and cup-boarer (this was a title of Hungarian origin). 
(9) The great chief cook. (10) Tlie great conus, master of the horse. 

(11) The aga^ chief of police. (12) TJie great pitaj\ inspector of commissa¬ 
riat. (13) The sei'dar, general of infantry of three districts (three tliousand 
men), In Moldavia tlie spathar was called the Mmnn; in both principalities 
there were minor offices, and in Stephen’s time tlie first six^ only forincil the 
council of ministers.)' 


JOHN THE TRHIHBLE .\ND MICHAEL THE BTIAYR 

Nearly ten years after the death of the adventurer Jacob, Moldavia entered 
on a career of vigorous opposition to Turkish oppression inidor its ruler, John 
the Terrible, a descendant of Steplicn the Great, who mounted tlie throne 
in 1572. In ordp to win money and inllucncc, he had established himself as 
a dealer in precious stones at Constantinople, where ho made money and 
became acquainted with important persons in tlie government. Ho was 
brought into conflict with the Ottomans through Uio political intrigues of 
Kiajna, a daughter of Peter Rarcsli, in Wallaciiia, wlio had succeeded in 
establisliing one of her sons, Alexander, on the throne of Wallachia, and who 
now wanted the crown of Moldavia for tlie other, Peter the Lame. Oonso- 
quentiy she offered 120,000 ducats tinbutc for Moldavia instead of the 60,000 
which the country was then paying. 

The Turks, always eager for money and just then needing it more than 
wer, in order to repair their losses at Lepanto, at once informerl John the 
iernWe that unless he paid them 120,000 ducats they would no longer .sup¬ 
port him on the throne. John answered defiantly that ho would rather use 
the money m raising troops to resist such extorlionato demands. He then 
appealed to the peasants, who rallied around him enthnsinslically. Willi 
t leii support and in spito of the hostility of the boyars, John gained several 

‘ In Inter times the council was composed of tMi'elve. 
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vii?iories over Tuj-Jrs, Hd was so succes?/oJ that the miltaii Selim at 
Constantinople ordered public prayei-s in all the mosques. He then coni- 
inauclcd the beylet'bey of Humelia to attack him witli one hundred thousand 
men. But all John's bravery could avail nothing against the treachery in 
])is own ranks. In the midst of the decisive battle his cavalry deserted to 
the side of the Turks. His artilleiy in addition liaving been put out of service 
by rainy weather, John was obliged to retreat to a neighbouring village, where 
lie defended himself valiantly, refusing to desert his loyal peasants by flight. 
Lack of water finally forced him to suiTender, and he^was quartered by llie 
Turks. The devotion of the peasants to John the Terrible and his care for 
them form a pleasant contrast to the perfidy and selfishness of the nobles. 
It is related that in the battle the peasants would not permit John to go among 
the nobles, suspecting theii* breacheiy and fearing that they might deliver 
liiin alive to the Turks. 

Aftci’ the death of John, Moldavia fell a piuy to rival contestants for the 
throne, and the country had no other history but that of their intrigues, 
until a counterpart of Jolm the Terrible araso in Wallachia, and for a brief 
space illuminated the cloudy sky of the Rumanian people. This was Michael 
the Brave, who ascended the throne of Wallachia in 1593. He had been 
chosen liy the people to rescue them from the misery to which they had been 
reduced by tlie^ Turks and Tatars and by the corrimt rule of their voyevod 
Alexander. With the aid of Sigismund BiUhori of Transylvania and a plen¬ 
tiful supply of boi'rowcd money he succeeded in getting his election recognised 
at Constantinople. He fii-st made an alliance with Moldavia and Transylvania, 
and then proceeded to rid himself of all Turks witliin tlie country by a gen¬ 
eral preconcerted massacre, which usually goes by the name of the Wallacmnn 
Vespers (1594). Michael assembled all his creditoi’s on the pretence of paying 
them back their money, but instead tliey were burned alive, together with 
their account books. Michael next (iefeated in tbrcc separate baffles a Turk¬ 
ish army which was .sent against him, crossed the Danube on the ice, and 
plundered the provinces of the Ottomans. The Turkish general Hasan, j'aJJy- 
ing his forces for the third time, was again defeated. He lost his life, and his 
army was this time completely destroyed. 

The booty which the Walinchians took home with them was immense. 
The largo numbers of horses and cattle introduced into tlie country brought 
down tlic price of those animals, causing a proportionate scarcity of meat 
at Constantinople. In that city all was consternation. The Porte did not 
loiow wliom to send against Michael. Finally, in a solemn divan held at 
Constantinople it was clecided, in consideration of the fact that the war with 
Hungary could not be can-ied on so long as Wallachia was in revolt, to send 
an exiiedition iiiidoi’ the graaid vizir Sinan Pasha.® 

The campaign of Sinan in Wallacliin commenced with reverses. The 
Turkish army after a long battle in the mai'shes of ICalugeran was completely 
destroyed. Sinan himself, half submerged in the marsli by his horse, owed 
his escape only to the vigour of a soldier in his suite called Hasan, who was 
ever after named Hasan of the Mai-sli, and who subsequently distinguished 
himself again for his bravery. A AVfulacliian prisoner gave up Iris life and 
exploded the powder of the Tkirldsh army. 

The grand vizir after i-ecniiting liis ai*my marched upon Tirgovist. Michael 
drove him out after a siege of several days. Sinan doubled upon Bukharest 
and Giurgevo with the remainder of his troops; Michael attacked him a^aiii 
as he was crossing the bridge over Uie Danube, and, blowing up the bridge 
under the feet of his army, plunged him with all his artillery into the river. 
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Duviug these disasters of tlie grand vizir in Wallachia, an Austrian and 
Hungarian anny, under tlio command of Prince Mnnsfeld, besieged tlie foi'ti- 
fied city of Gran in Himgary. Tlie son of the grand vizir Siuan lost a third 
army iii trying to relieve Gran, Gran surrendered after the death of its brave 
defender Kara All (Ali the Black), who was killed in the Irreach. In spite of 
a capitulation wliicli assured the lives and property of the Turkish women 
and children, the pillaging, the thefts, and the massacres of the Germans cand 
Hungarians at Gran stained tlie honesty and the liumanity of the victors. 
The monuments, statues, pictures, and libraiics, which the Turks had respected 
when they conquered the city, disappeared under the swords and (lames of the 
German soldiery. 

A whole slice of the empire seemed to crumble aivay towards tlic Danube 
after these reverses. Braila, Vai'iia, Kilia, Ismail, Silistria, RustcUuk, Buk- 
harest, Akerman fell into the hands of the allied Wallaohians, Germans, 
and HungariaiLS. The terror was reflected even in the serai. The sultan 
ordered public prayers on the sciimre called Olcmeidan. The grand vizir, 
who had re-entered Constantinople almost alone, huiniHaled himself iiiulor 
Jiis disgrace and retired for the fourth time to the exile of vizirs at Malgara.^ 

The campaign against the Turks took place in 1595. In 1597 the sultan 
sent a rod flag in token of peace to Michael and recognised liim ns prince of 
AVallachin. Bub Michael's ambition was not satisfied with liaving routed the 
Turks. He dreamed of uniting under his sway the whole of the ancient Dacia, 
including Wallaohia, Moldavia, and Transylvania. Sigismund Biitliori having 
abdicated, Michael began to scheme to get hold of his domains, which had lieoii 
left to Andreas Bilthori. For this purpose he entcwKl into nogotiatioiiH witli 
both sultan and German emperor, declaring himself the vassal of each. Prof¬ 
iting by a favourable occasion, he invaded Transylvania, which he reduced to 
submission by one decisive battle between Hermannstadt and Schellenbcrg. 
Without stopping ho proceeded to the capital, Weissenburg, entering it in 
triumph on November 1st, 1599. Historians tell of t!\c gorgeous attire which 
he wore on that occasion and describe the appearance of his wife and children, 
The procession entered to the noise of cannon, and the music of the Wallacliian 
national airs wag rendered by gipsy performers. 


MichaeV^ Duplicity and Ruin 

Michael’s conduct, witli all his bravery, appears to have been cliaraetoi*- 
ised by extreme duplic^t3^ The money spent on the campaign against Trau- 
.sylvania ho had obtained from the German empei-or on the pretence of using 
it against the Turks. While in the act of Im^ading Transylvania lie continued 
to profess allegiance to its ruler, Andreas BatUori. Following out his general 
policy he protended to be preparing an attack upon the Ottoman Empire, 
wlien he suddenly fell upon Moldavia, and in one battle gained possession of 
that principality and expelled its voyevod Jeremiah. 

All this time Michael had been acting in the name of the German einjicror, 
and the latter, although yery_ grudgingly, did nevertheless recognise him n.s 
over the three principalities comprising the ancient Dacia It is pos¬ 
sible that he might have succeeded in retaining this position had ho been alilo 
to gam the hearts of the people. But he had alienated the peasants by liis 
seventy, anci the nobles regarded him with suspicion and wore waiting only 
for an opportunity to rebel against him. The German emperor liogan morn 
and more to doubt the sincerity of his professed allegiance, especially since 
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lio still continued to negotiate with the Turks, while Lhe nobles of course 
took pains to fan these suspicions. 

As a result we find duplicity being answered by duplicity. The emperor 
sent emissaries to Transylvania to increase the feeling of discontent, while 
still feigning confidence in Michael, for fear he might place himself and the 
tliree prinQip[ilities under Turkish protection. Surroundecl by traitors, Michael 
began to lose his clear judgment One of his bitterest enemies was the im¬ 
perial genei’al Basta, who had hoped to obtain the rule of Transylvania for 
himselr, and hated Michael proportionately, even when this general joined 
in the revolt of the Transylvanian nobles, Michael was not sure whether or 
not he was being sent by the emperor, which made him hesitate in prepaiing 
for an attack. In the battle which ensued near the village of Mirischlau, 
Basta drew Michael from his almost impregnable pasition by a feigned retreat, 
and then at the critical moment turned about ready for an attack. Michael 



was completely defeated (IGOO), but escaped, the enemy at his heels, by swim¬ 
ming across a river on his horse. 

Moldavia now revolted, and Jeremiah, its former voyevod, who had sought 
refuge with tlie Pole.s, seized this opportunity with their aid to place nis 
brother Simeon on the throne of Wallnchia. Michael, being thus almost at 
one blow deprived of his three provinces, resolved upon a personal appeal to 
the emperor. After a journey full of danger he an'ived at Vienna in 1601, 
Events in Ti-ansylvania, where Sigismund Bjlthori had again been placed on 
the throne, inclined the emperor to listen to Michael. Iludoif appointed him 
viceroy of Transylvania, and despatched him together with Basta and an 
imperial army to overthrow Sigismund. This was speedily accomplished; 
but, as might have been foreseen, the enmity between the two rivafs broke 
out anew after the victoiy. Basta finally sent a company of soldiers to 
arrest his enemy, and Michael fell in his tent pierced with wounds before he 
could even seize his sword. 
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Thus ejKlccI the cai-eer of Michael tlie Brave, a man who Iiad crowded so 
much liistory into the brief space of eight years, and who was the last R\i- 
inauian to resist successfully the invasion of the Turks. It is difficult to 
uiidor.staiid his policy, difficult to see why he did not confine hiuiseir to fighting 
Turks instead of waging wars against those who should have been his irieutls 
and allies. The eminent Rumanian historian, Xenopol, tliinks that lie was 
obliged to attack Transylvania and Moldavia because its rulers were hostile 
to him. Since these wars were forced uiwu him lie had to have money to 
support an anny. This lie dared not demand from his own nobles at Jioino, 
nor from tlic people whom he had just conquered; consequonily the burden 
fell upon the WallacWan peasants From his day dates the system of serfdom 
in "Wallachia, a system whicli binds the peasant to the soil. So that if for a 
brief .space Michael did succeed in liberating his country from the foreign 
yoke, its condition at his death wa.s worse rather than better. In discussing 
what Michael might or might not have done, given the condition.^ in which 
lie was placed, Xenopol says of him:« 

" Michael the Brave in order to succeed should have repulsed the nobles 
and established his domination upon the goodwill of the populace. But how 
could he have attempted such a bold move at the epoch in wliich lie lived ? In 
all Europe, aud especially in the llumanhm countries, the people existed only 
in name. They were of no more value than the cattle led to shiiightor; they 
were there only to be despoiled and to .serve as flesh for camion in battles, 
without its being nocessary to ask tlicir consent for the sacrifices which w’oro 
demanded of them. Michael the Brave ought to have relied on the pea.sauts 
and repulsed the nobles I But the memory of John the Terrible, who had to 
pay for that folly with hi.s quartered body, was still fresh. The plans of 
Michael the Brave demanded for their realisation a bioad democratic base, 
but his century was not ripe for such a conception. He had undertaken a 
work not only beyond his .strength, but beyond that of tlic time in which lie 
lived. He wished by political combinations to win an influonco wliich ho 
could not win through popularity. He wished to found a slate, and it was 
the people who were wanting. How, then, could ho have sueccc(lQd?'te 


RUMANIA A TURKISH DEPENUKNCY 

After the time of John the Terrible and Michael the Bravo tlio two prin¬ 
cipalities entered upon a period of subjeetiou wliich lasted jmictically until 
the middle of the nineteenth century. Although for over a hundred years 
the rulers still continued to be mostly of Rumauian stock, they were rulers 
who had bought their appointments at Constantiiioplo. Tlie Clreek.s took a 
promiiipt part in these trmisactions and drew large rovenuos from the nobles 
competing for the two thrones. The native boyars wore united iu only one. 
thing—their objection to the ever-increasing Greek infliieiiee; otherwise they 
fought among themselves, while the condition of the peo])lc became wor.s(' and 
wonse. In 1619 the sultan, uttei’Iy disregarding the national susceptibilities 
of the people, sent an Italian to govern Moldavia. 

Nevertheless, the national independence was not eomplotely lost. In 
the early part of the seventeenth century two rulers arose during whoso 
reigns there was a period of comparative order an<l piosperity wliicli wa.s in 
marked contrast to the political fcunnoil and corruption of the tinics. These 
Avere Bessaraba in Wallachia and VasUjc Lupul (Basil the Wolf) in Moldavia, 
who reigned respectively from 1633 to 1654 and from 1G34 to 1053. They 
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introduced codes of written law, purified the chui-ch, encouraged the founda¬ 
tion of schools and monastic colleges, and promoted literature and the arts. 
The country received ite first printing-press at this time; the first Rumanian 
book printed on Rumanian teiTitoiy appeared in 1640. 

Unfortunately, however, the two miei's quarrelled between tJiemselves 
and wasted their strength in fighting each other. But the important matter 
to note is that the national sentiment of independence, however obscured in 
the minds of the nobility, was still alive and pulsing in the Rumanian people. 
In 1679 another ruler of ability, Serban Cantacuzenus, came to the thi’one of 
■VVallachia. He continued to encourage education, and in the last year of his 
reign a part of a Rumanian translation of the Bible was published Serban 
was asked by the Turks to take part in tlie siege of Vienna, but he loaded his 
cannon with balls of hay and tlius helped to save the city. He had a secret 
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understanding with the emperor, an<l even thought of attacking Constan¬ 
tinople, but this plan was never carried out, and f^rban was poisoned by his 
relatives in 1G88. At liis death the boyais hastened to crown his nephew, 
Constantine Brancovano, before tlic Porto lind had time to give the throne 
to a Greek adventurer. His reign is important as marking the first conscious 
relationship entered upon between Russia and the Danubian principalities. 


THE BEGINNING OX:’ BUSSIAN INTBRFEKENCE IN THE BALKANS 

Russia was emerging as an accredited nationality from among the hordes 
of the East, and was now an empire fairly well organised, and so far assured 
of its national possessions as to begin to have national ambitions. Quite as 
early as tiio year 1674, when Alexis was on the throne, a petition joined in by 
both principalities, Moldavia and Wallachia, had been presented to the 
emperor petitioning his protection against Ottoman oppression. Alexis, how¬ 
ever, first demanded an oath of allegiance from the sovereign princes of both 
principalities, "after which ho was quite prepared to be their champion.^' 
Such an oath was felt to be compromising, and the negotiation.? as a conse- 
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quence came to nothing. Tlie student of this period of history must note 
above all things this first step towards a rapprochement between the two nation¬ 
alities of Rumania and Russia, as he will have occasion to see that the wholes 
complicated question called the “Eastei'ii” derives its origin from this first 
l)etition. He will also be on his guard to note with what facility Russia con¬ 
trives to get petitions presented to her. This facility has reached a much more 
fully developed stage since tliese early year’s; but foremost among the nations 
of Europe stands Russia in tlie matter of keeping an open ear towards tlu^ 
j^iaints of the oppressed and die downtrodden. This attitude it is which 
entitles Russia, and both its friends and its enemies, to speak now in sincerity, 
now in veiled reproach, of tJiat empim as “holy ” Russia, 

This first attempt to enlist the services of Russia os protector liaving 
failed, we find that in 1688 the ruler of WaJlaeliia, on the plea of Turkish 
oppression, petitioned Peter the Great for protection and redress. Mucli 
negotiation ensued and Russian agents were busily employed in arousing a 
pro-Russian sentiment among the suspicious nobility and such of the peas¬ 
antry as feared Russian protection more than Turkish domination; but 
nothing effective resulted till, in 1711, a treaty of alliance was eutcrod upon. 
The motives which actuated the contracting parties arc not far to seek. 
The Rumanians eagerly wished to be independent of the Turk, more espe¬ 
cially of his business agents, the plundering Greeks. On the other hand Peter 
the Groat wished an extension of lerritoiy; and us a step towards the accom¬ 
plishment of this wisli, he desired to absorb the Rumanian kingdom as a prel¬ 
ude to tlie absorption of the Slav populations in the Balkans. Nor was tlio 
present day-dream of Russia without its germ in 1711. Constantinople was 
an inviting object, and it was not an unnatural ambition tliat tho “frozen 
bear" of the North should wish to thaw his “members politic" on the gonial 
shores and in the more genial waters of the iE^eaii Sea. Hence, on his Doing 
approached by Rumania in 1711, he entered into tho spirit of tho petition 
with the greatest heartiness. 

Walladna promised to provide Peter with an army of thirty thousand; 
and the Russians promlsea that the integrity of both thrones should bo 
respected by Turk and Ru-ssian tilike, and that the country should not bo 
overrun by foreign settlers. Peter flooded botJi principalities witli Russian 
soldiery, with the result that the patrons and the patronised began to (ruarrol. 
Much enthusiasm, however, was evoked in general, but neither Russian loudei'- 
ship nor Rumanian patriotism sufficed to preserve tho allietl forces against 
crushing defeat by the trained troops of the Ottoman power. Tlioir great 
protector Peter had merely time to secure his peisonal safety and hurry back 
to his kingdom, to which Cantemir, the ruler of Moldavia, followed him witli 
a large colony of Moldavian malcontents, while Brancovano, affording another 
illustration of the working of treachery, fell a victim to the sultan’s sword.« 


FAWARIOT RULE IN' RUMAiVI/l 

In order to insure the fidelity of the two principalities tlic Porto took away 
the administration from native boyars; but instead of making two pashaliks 
of them it had them governed by Christian rayahs whom the divan oho.so 
among the “Greeks of the Fanar, who had long been the lowest and mo.st 
corrupt servants of the Porte." It w'ould have been impossible to find more 
abjection joined to more venality. Being .slaves, they yet thouglit themselves 
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tlcscendaiits of Alcxandci*; insolent and barbarous towards their subalterns 
they begged a smile from their masters as if it had been a favour that was 
thus granted them. 

The first Panariot who governed Wallachia, Maurocordatos, paid for his 
elevation to that oflico by increasing the tribute to the Porte SOO 000 uias- 
tres. His tyranny aroused against him all classes of society; he was deposed 
in 1741. Ilia successor, Racovitza, increased the tribute still further He 
remamod in power only throe years and gave way to Maurocordatos, who was 
remstated in office. In 1748 Maurocoixlatas went to govern Moldavia and 

replaced by Gregory Ghika. "This prince," says a Rumanian historian, 
like Ins piedeccssora and his successors of the same stamp, regarded the 
principality only as a conquered country where he had the right to pillage 
and enrich himself without thought for the poor inhabitants or for the rights 
of humanity." ® 

Valets of the Turks, spies of the Russians, betraying the two governments 
in turn, solely occupied, per Jas el ne/as, in ama&siiig treasures with which to 
buy from the divan their pi-oearious authority, the Fanariots brought hto 
the principalities servility, corruption, and a deficient moral sense. These 
princes, wlio trembled botorc a simple Ichoadar, had energy only for doing 
evil; they, wished to hide the infamy of their origin in a sea of blood- the 
parvemis turned into tyrants. Fearful lest indignation and despair might 
ilrive the Rumanians to revolt, they undertook tlie extermination of the 
Moldo-Wallachian nobility in order to deprive insurrection of its leaders. 
Almost all the boyars, whose ancestors had cfistinguishcd themselves on battle¬ 
fields against tho Turks, the Hungarians, or the Poles, fell under the execu¬ 
tioner’s axe or perished in exile. Titles of nobility put up at auction were 
sold to the dregs of the Fanar. In tlie place of the old aiistocracy, which had 
been always rofidy to sbed ils Wood for its country, there grew up a eo-calied 
nobility without honour or modesty, without faitlx or law; its god was the 
calf of gold; iU device. Everything for money and by moneyAdventurers 
disguised as princes, low-born wx*etchcs with the dirt hardly wiped off them, 
decked out with the title of boyar; primates bastinaded by the first Turks 
who came along, masters and lackeys, all had only one thouglxt—to rob the 
country. Their domination weighed heavily upon Moldo-Wallachia, and if 
Rumania was not poisoned to the marrow, and brouglit into a condition 
where future growth Avas impossible, she owes it solely to the vigorous 
temperament of her people and to the spirit of vitality and resistance of the 
Latin race. 

"The Wallachiana in the time of Michael the Brave," says Cogolniceano,P 
“refused to have Greeks oven as simple employees in the government; the 
Wallachian of^ 1766 accepted with indifference cither the refuse of the Fanar 
and of Albania, or bootmakers and oyster sellers; tlicy suffered and kept 
silence.” 

They drained tlie cup to its drega, but they conceived a rabid hatred 
against the Tinfe, who violated the rights assured to the principalities by 
ancient treaties; they fixed all tlieir hopes upon the Russians, whom they 
had come to regard ns their appointed liberators. One day Rumania would 
make the Porte pay dearly for the infamies it had alloAVed the Fanariots to 
perpetrate.^ 

' Tho t;rcat boyars of tlio present day nr© for tho moat part of Greek, Gipsy, or Albanian 
race, and those who can trace their nnceatiy back for ono hundred ycnis arc considered to bo 
of ancient stock. It is just to say that Ihe. ptosent generation rejects any coimection with 
tlic Pannriotei it denies tnem and takes pride in boing Ruraamau. 
ir. w, —von. XXIV. l 
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RUSSIAN INTRIGUES 

Although foiled in tl)e fii'st attempt to make the incorporation of Rumania 
into the Muscovite Empire a stepping-stone to the concpicst of the soutlicrn 
Slavs, and ei^entually of the i-emains of the Gi'celan Empire, 3 ^et Russia did 
not abandon her policy of aggression. A general view of Europe and Euro¬ 
pean alliances at this period is instinctive. France, having as early as the 
middle of the fifteenth ccntuiy agmecl upon capitulations ^vith Turkey, was 
on the whole an ally of the Porte. But then France herself, owing to weslerxi 
affairs, was most frequently an ineffective friend. At the opposite side of 
Europe there was the rising poAver of RiLssia. England and the central states 
of Europe were beginning veiy reasonably to be alarmed at the increasing 
aggressiveness of tlie MiLscovite. Moat European powers had rcprosenla- 
tives at Constantinople by the end of the seventeenth century. These urged 
upon Turkey what the sultan himself was of liis own accord inclined to favour— 
the policy of using Central Europe, but especially the scmi-barbarinn races 
of the north, ns a l^uhvark against Muscovite aggression. 

Russia's attitude was persistent througliout, and consistently porsistont. 
AVhere intrigue and bribery could not effect the object of emperor or empress, 
arms were resorted to, and after arms tlic art of astute treaty-making. The 
empress Anne, whilst resolved on acciuiring tlie Turkish iorritorios which 
excluded the Muscovites from the Black Sea, and whilst steadily making war 
against the Poles on her eastern and the Tatam on her souilicrn hoiclcr, never 
forgot the policy of a Rumanian conquest. Consequently she donmiKle(l that 
Moldavia and Wallachia be regarded as independent principalities, and that 
their independence be safeguarded by a Russian protcciorale. This would 
have been the first step towards a Russian advance into Iho ]3alkan Peninsula, 
and, naturally, the Porte refused to accept those tcrins. The Russian fK'id- 
marshal Munnich theicfore invaded the countiy. Ho was suited neither by 
natural temperament nor by a knowledge of the people to conciliate tho 
Rumanian population, and the cost of his armies and liis own maintcnanco 
being a heavy charge, the people soon saw that a Muscovite “liberator” might 
be as harsh as a Greek ^vernor, and from this period tho student may date 
the rise of a strong auti-llussian party in Rumania. A treaty was condudocl 
at Belgrade in 1739 which restored Moldavia to the Turkish Empire, and, gen¬ 
erally speaking, left matters in statu quo. 

The next attempt at aggression Avas made by Catherine II. After fer¬ 
tilising the national .sentiment of Rumania and of Iho Greek Christians of 
the Balkans generally by a .silent iiwasion of Russian einissarios, she made a 
desperate attempt upon the Iavo principalities. In 1708 the Russians gained 
a great victory on the river Dniester, and the Moldavians and the Wallacliians 
grovelled before the invading Muscovite. The toAvn of .Tassy surrendered 
gladly to the Russian commander Galitzin. Hero, at tho surrendering of (ho 
keys of the town in the cathedral, no flattery toAvards Catlierino and her 
general Avas considered too fulsome, and the inhabitants promised under oath 
to “ consider the enemies of the Russian army as those of Moldavia, and to 
behave in all things as the good and faithful fQavcs of her majesty,” 

Austria immediately took alarm at the Russian bugcoss and refused to 
acknowledge the independence or Russian dependence of Rumania, or to 
permit the further advance of the Russian army. A peace was patched up in 
one of the mo.st peculiar and important treaties which conccrnEasl-ern politics. 
This was the celebrated Peace of Kutchuk-Kainardji, dated July 2ist, 177d.» 
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The Peace of Kuiclmlzr-Kaimrdji {July 21st, 1774) 

By tliis treaty Uio Porte rccogiikod the independence of the Ci'imea, of 
Budjak, and Kuban. Wallacliia and Moldavia returned to their obedience to 
the Porte, but by a clause which has been disastrous to it the latter consented 
" that, whatever the circumslances in which the principalities and their sover¬ 
eigns sliall find themselves, the ministers and the court of Russia may inter¬ 
cede for them and win audience of the Porte.” That put the principalities 
under the protectorate of tlic czam. Article 7 also gave a free field to the 
usurpation of the Russians by ceding to them the right to remonstrate in 
favour of the Christian religion and of its churches. It was this right that 
caused the war of 1854. “Since the Peace of Kutchuk-Kainardji,” says Von 
Hammer,“Russia has been the oracle of diplomatic negotiations carried on 
at the Porte, the arbiter of peace or of war, the soul of the most important 
affairs of the empire.” ^ 


Russo-Turhish Conventions 

The history of the principalities after the Peace of Kutchuk-Kainardji 
might be summed up in an enumeration of the treaties which were made and 
brmmn. and which at successive times regulated the affairs of the country. 
■\VaIlaonia and Afoldavia wore occupied and rcoccupieci by Russian troops; 
the governors were changed and changed again by the Porto. In 1783 the 
Russians forced a hatli-shcrif from the sultan, which defined the status of the 
principalities more clearly. In 1792 the Peace of Jassy confirmed the privi¬ 
leges cleclarcd in the hatti-shcrif and fixed the Dniester as the Russian boun¬ 
dary. In 1802, after a jicriod during which the country had been overrun by 
lebcls and by Turkish troops, a new convention was signed between Turkey 
and Russia providing that the liospodam of Wallachia and Moldavia be 
appointed for seven years, and that they should not be removed without the 
acquiescence of the Russian ciivo^ at Constantinopl^who was permitted also 
to advise the govei-nors of the principalities. Tlius Russia's protective rights 
were formally recognised. 

The Turks, liowovoi*, violated this treaty by deposing the hospodnr l^si- 
lanti, who had secretly supported the Servian revolution under Czerny (Kara 
GGorg(0; and Russia, making this a iirolext for war, again invaded the princi¬ 
palities. Peace was restored in 1812 by the Treaty of Biiklinrest, which fixed 
tlie Pruth as the boundary of the two einpire.s. The czar abandoned Walla- 
chia and Molda'\da to the vengeance of the sultan, but kept Bessarabia and 
the mouths of the Danube. The loss of Bo&savabia was a severe blow to the 
national sentiments of the peojilc. TJiey looked upon the Pruth as separating 
them from their fi'icnds and relatives on the other side, who had now become 
subjects of another empire. All that the Rumanians had gained by the wars 
carried on since 1711 had been the loss of Bukowina to the Austrians in 1771 
and of Bessarabia to the Russians in 18J2. 

In spito of the a 2 :)parcnt losses, however, them had been growing a senti¬ 
ment of solidarity between the two sister countries which was eventually to 
unite them and enable them to throw off the yoke of the o])pre5soi'. The war 
of Greek independence, which broke out in 1821, was to overthrow the Fanariot 
system. Moldavia was pemimdefl by Ypsilanti, son of a former governor, to 
take up arms for the Greeks, while Wallachia, under its patriotic prince Vladi- 
mirescu, not only refused to join tlie Greeks but fought actively against them, 
preferring the rule of the I^irka to theira, Vladimirescu was murdered by 
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Ypsilanti’s agents, while Ypsilanti was forced by the Ttivks lo Ilec to Austria, 
where he was captured and died in prison. Turkish troops occupied the 
countries, but the sultan had been taught to suspect his Fanariot agents, and 
he now consented to appoint native nilers in the principalities. 

Although freed from the hated Greek dominion, the new rulers found their 
patriotic schemes for reform very much hindered by ‘Russia, whose mlluoncc 
was now supreme in the land. This influence was still further incroasod by 
tlie treaties of Akerinan and of Adrianople, which placed the principalities 
wholly under tlie protection of ‘Russia, although they still continued to pay 
tribute to the Porto. By the Treaty of Akennau, signc'd in 1826,«the Sublime 
Porte solemnly engaged to obsoiwc all the treaties, pi’ivilegcs,^ and acts, on 
eveiy occasion, in favour of the provincos of Moldavia and Wallaclua, con¬ 
tained in the Treaty of Bukharest, as also the haiti-shcrif of 1802, which 
enumeratcil these privileges. Tlie hospodais of Moldavia and ‘Wallnchia 
were to be chosen, agreeably to aneiciit usage, by the boyars of those province.^ 
re.spectivcly, subject to the consent and approbation of the Sublime Porte, 
the period of fchcir enjoyment of power bein^ in every instance sqvon years. 
No hospodar was to bo dismissed from oflico without notification to the 
Russian ambassador; but if no cause of complaint had been statiul l)y that 
power, ho might bo re-elected, after notification to the llussian anibasRador, 
for a second term of seven years. The confiscated properties in th(i two proy- 
ince.s wore to bo icstorod to the former proprictois, and those implicated in 
the troubles of 1821 were to be pennitted ho return without being molested 
or disquieted in any particular. All taxo.s and impositions weri^ to he remit¬ 
ted to the inhabitants of Moldavia and Wnllachia lor the period of two years, 
and entire freedom of commcrco and exportation of the proiluce of their 
industry to any part of the world.^t 

Two years later war again broke out between Russia and Tmkiiy, and tho 
principalities were invaded by Russian trooiw for tho sixth time. The Treaty 
of Adrianople, signed in 1829 at tho close of tho war, coiifirnuHl tho privileges 
granted to tho sister countries iix 1826, and made Russia \n'actlcally ruler over 
thern.'^ It provided tliat tho hospodars of these provinces sliould bo olccLod 
for life, and not, as heretofore, for seven years; tliat the pnsha.s and oHicors of 
the Porte in the adjoining proviiicc.s were not to be at liberty to intermingle 
in any respect in their concerns; that the middle of tho Danubo aviis to bo 
the boundary between them to the jimction of that river with the Pnith; 
and “ the better to secure the future inviolability of Moldavia and Wallachia, 
the Sublime Porte engaged not to maintain any fortified jiost or any Mussul¬ 
man establishment on the north of the Danube; that the iown.s situated on 
the left bank, including Giurgovo, should be restored to ‘Wallachia, and their 
fortifications never lustorcd; .and all Mu.ssulinau.s hohliiig possossioii.s on tho 
left bank were to be bound to sell them to the natives in tlio space of oiglitoen 
inontlis. The government of the hospodars was lo be entirely independent 
of Turkey, and they were to be liberated from the quota of provisions they 
had hitherto been bound to furnish to Constantinople and the fortiussos on 
the Danube. They were to be occupied by tho Russian i,rooi:)s till the 
indemnity was fully paid up; for which ten yearn wero allowed, and to be 
relieved of all tribute to the Porte during thoir occupation, and for two vearH 
after it had ceased.” 

For the internal administration of the countries, a constitution calloil the 
Hglemmt oi'ganiqiie was drawn up under Russian influeiico, and henoo aiming 
at strengthening that influence. It was far from liberal in chamci(U', ignored 
all rights of the peoplc—except the right of paying taxes—and conferred all 
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privileges upon the boyai's. On tlie ratification of this constitution by the 
Porte in 1834 the Russian army of occupation withdrew. The princes now 
appointed to laile in the principalities were wholly devoted to Russia and 
Russian interests; in Wallachia, Ghika was prince and ruled from 1834 to 
1842. He was succeeded by Bibesco, who ruled till 1848. Michael Sturdza 
occupied the throne of Moldavia. The national spirit was, however, still alive 
in the people, who resented increasingly foreign tyranny. This sentiment 
was especially fostei’ed by young Rumanians who received their education in 
France and returned home full of ideas of civil and political liberty. Schools 
were established in which the teaching was in the native Rumanian tongue. 
People began to be proud of their nationality, to take an interest in literature 
and the arts. Russia, becoming alaimcd at this progressive movement, intro- 
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duced reactionary measures and closed the national schools at Jassy and 
Bukharest, but the movement still went on until the eventful year 1848.“ 
The reaction of the events of 1848 in France had been felt throughout 
Europe; evcrywlierc oppressed people were rising to vindicate their nationality 
and their liberty. Everywherc thrones were tottering under the blows of 
revolutions. Wallachia and Moldavia did not remain behind; at the news 
of the insurrection at Vienna the whole country flew to arms. Prince Bi- 
besco fled and a provisional government was established, which called to arms 
Bukowina, Transylvania, and Bessarabia and dreamed of forming a Rumanian 
empire. Omar Pasha invaded tlie principalities immediately the Russians 
entered Moldavia (June 20th, 1848). The provisionary government took to 
flight and sixty thousand Russians occupied Wallachia. At the moment 
when relations threatened to break off between the sultan and the czar, the 
Convention of Palta-Limani inteivenod (1849).^ 

According to the terms of this treaty the sultan was to appoint the hos- 
podars for Moldavia and Wallachia “in a way speeialljr agreed upon for this 
time by the two courls, in order to confide tlie administration of these prov¬ 
inces to the most worthy candidate.” The rulers were to be appointed for 
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seven years only, and the two powci-s i-eservcd the right to docido what 
should be done at the expiration ot that time. Russian and Ottoman 
troops were to be kept in the countiy to preserve order, and special commis¬ 
saries were to be appointed from each government to aid the liospodars with 


Thus the principalities were placed again under the old system of sim- 
jection, but tlie sentiment of nationality once aroused could not l)o so easily 
ciusiiecl, and events were fcaJdng sha])e throughout Euroj)o which were to 
liberate the oppressed countries. The hospodam appointed in 1849, Gregoriu 
Glnka in Moldavia and Barbu Stirbciii in Wallachia, cneouraged popular ideas 
and introduced beneficial reforms. Tlicn war broke out again in 1853; the 
principalities were occupictl by Russian troop-s, which wore followed by an 
Austrian army of occupation. The Crimean war, however, led to the Treaty 
of Paris, whicli marked the beginning of Rumanian freedom. 

The Treaty of Paris removed the principalities from tlic protection of 
Russia and placed them under that of the contracting European powers 
generally, giving back to Moldavia a part of southern Ih’SHanibla. A Euro¬ 
pean commission was to be aj)pointed to i-cviso the laws with Iho aid of lire 
national councils or divans which the Porte was to call together in each of 
the two countries. The suzeraintjy of the Porto was still recognisod, ulihougU 
in matters of internal administration the principalities were alloweil complete 
independence. In the same year the seven years' term of tlie hospodars 
appointed in agrecmeiifc with the treaty of 1849 expired, and tlie question of tlio 
future organisation of the country caused great agiluUon.“ 


TBIE UNION OP THE PRINCIPALITIES 

The question was whether the countries sliould remain soparato or sliould 
unite; Imt tliis principal question, like cverv other among these politically 
immature peoples^ was strongly mixed with pomonnl and selfish jnloresLs. 
Although Moldavia objected at the start, in October, 1857, the divans of 
both priiicipalLties declared in favour of union into a neutral state, Rumania, 
under a hereditary dynasty. Since, however, the Porto vclieinontly oppostMl 
this plan, the powers did not recognise the decision. Tlu'y tried instead 
(1858) to satisfy both parties by providing that Moldavia and Wallachia 
should each have its separate hospodar and divan; but that, in addition, 
they should have a chief court of justice in tlic name of tlic united prin¬ 
cipalities, and a common council consisting of sixteen members—tins not to 
affect their vassalage to the Porte. But this artificial structure fell to pieces 
on the spot The election of the boyar Alexander .iolm Ouzsi as lifelong 
prince of Moldavia, on January 29tli, 1859, and immodiaiely afterwards as 
prince of Wallachia, actually realised the desired state of Rumania, aiul 
there was nothing for the impotent Porte to do but to acuomniodato itself to 
the accomplished fact.^ 

Prince Alexander Ciiza was nothing more than a comparatively kind,, 
somewhat frivolous person, wlio had taken Napoleon III as a mociel, and 
like him, only on a siiialler stage, performed coufn d’Giai, plebiKscites, and 
other surprises. But in little Rumania, in wliich ovcuyiliiiig wjis close 
together, and where, besides, a large laiidUoldirig nobility o.xorcisod a com¬ 
paratively important influence, the play did not last so long us in Erance, 
boyars put an end to it on the night of Eebruary 28vd-24tli> 
1866. Cuza was arrested in his bed, was kept uiidor arrest for a few days^ and 
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then loft the country, gJacl of tlie few savings which lie had acciimiilatecl in 
the Bank of Old England during his princedom. He went to Vienna, then to 
Paris, very much pleased at being able to live as a deposed prince with no 
cares of state. 

A provisional government, with General Golesco at the head, first took 
Cuza’s place. This no^v looked about for a “proper" prince for Rumania, 
who was finally discovered in tlie peraon of Prince Karl Ludwig of Hohen- 
zollcrn-Signiaringen, a brotlicr of the Prince Leopold who in 1870 furnished 
the excuse for the Avar of Napoleon IH against Prussia. By a plebiscite of 
April 20th he was almost unanimously cliosen prince of Rumania, altliough 
he Avas doubtless Avholly unknown to the good 'Wallacliians. On May 13tli 



Botcher Shop a.t BuKiiAuiaT 


the legislative assembly confirmed the popular election, and on May 22nd, 
1866, the iiGAv prince, Oharlc.s I, entered Bukharest amidst the customary 
jubilation of the populace. The Porte indeed protested against the choice 
of Prince Charles, and oven assembled troops in Bulgaria; but since the 
other poAvers, Avhose attention in 1866 Avns occupied with much AA^eightier 
matters, recognised the prince, the Porto AA^as obliged to do the same.l> 


TUB INDEPENDENT KINQDORf 

After 1866 Rumania had little by little become accustomed to consider 
the suzerainty of the Porte as purely nominal; she had protested against the 
text of the Ottoman constitution which proclaimctl the unity and indivisibility 
of the empire, including the privileged provinces, and which applied the 
name of Ottoman to all the subjccte of the Porto, irrespective of race or 
religion, Diplomacy took no notice of their protests, and England declared 
that she considered Rumania as an integral part of the Ottoman Empire. 
The Rumanians thou dccidccl to sliako off once for all the yoke Avhich Europe 
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On UiG 16tli of April, 1877, ascicreitreaty 



which refused to act as policeman for me J. orw. l?nrviftni>i and (in 

fat bv Turkish monitors irrovoked a dcclai'ation of wai by itumama, ancl on 
May 14th she proclaimed hemelf independent; sixty thousand Iluinauians 

went to form the I'ifflit wing of the Russian army.*' i . 4 i i 

Tlie Russians at first consiclGi-ed tlieniselvcs perfectly conipelcnt to dtal 
with the Turks alone, and treated the Rumanian offere of active assistance 
with almost offensive indifference; all that they waijtcd ™ 

right to march troops acro&s hca* territory. Before long, ho^^cvL 1 , they wo (. 
forced to change their attitude, and after having b^n defealod once at llevim 
they asked Pnnee Charles to occupy Nikopoh. _ Tins he rpfused to do until 
he had received the assurance that the Rumanian army should pi esinvo its 
idenfciby. After the second defeat at Plevna the Russians aslmcl for his aohvi) 
co-operation on his own terms, and cvcutuivlly he was given tlnj (ionmmnd of 
all the Russian troops before Plevna. In the tlunl attack the liiunaiunn 
army covered itself with glory and captured the almost uupriignaDle uvivit/ia 
redoubt (September llth, 1877). Plevna itself did not .surromlcr initi Decem¬ 
ber IQth, after having been reduced by a blockade. In the IreaticH,^ however, 
which followed tlie war, Ru.ssia allowed hci'self wholly unappreciative of l/lic 

sacrifices the Rumanians liad made.® , , , , -.s ■», , . 

Indeed, Russia's feeling was that, having helped the Ihuknn «UUos to 
independence by her arms, these states would out of griitiUule willingly 
become her vassals. That they did not show the slightest inclination to do 
so, bub strove rather for real national iudependence, appeared, therefore, .in 
the eyes of the Russians as base ingratitude; and Uic Pan-blavic party felt 
itself so much the more calleil upon to obtiiin througli its intrigues what 
could not be reached by open moans. With the exception of distant MoiiLe- 
negro, which willingly acknowledged ilscU a vassal of Russia, the Balkan 
states remained the mvourite field for Pan-Slavic in triauas, wiiioh usually found 
a very effective backing in Russian diplomacy. Of all tlio states, Riiinanui 
liad had to pub up with the worst treatment. As thanks for Llic aiu it had 
rendered the haul-pressed Russians at Idcvna, it was forced to ac(|ui{'sc() in the 
exchange of Dobrudscha for Bessarabia; even the pos.scs.sion of Aral) riibia, 
situated near Silistria and important for the connection wilh Dobrud-solia, 
was disputed by Russia, who claimed it for Bulfsaria, although the interna¬ 
tional commission decided in favour of Rumania. TIuto v'as no lack of 
those who dieamed of a great Rumania which was to inchide their Austrian 
countrymen likewise, but when Minister Bratiano went to Berlin at the time 
of the congress, Bismarck said to him, "If you want peace, you can find a 
support in us; but if you wmnt war, you must look olsmyhore." 'Hie advice 
was taken to heart, and of all the Balkan states Rumania has hail compara¬ 
tively tlie (quietest and most piusperous development. Tim equal rights given 
to all religious confes-sions, as provided in Uie Treaty of Berlin, ]U'Csontod a 
momentous question to the countiy; because here it involved tim ('mancipa¬ 
tion of the Jews, rvlio threatened the land with the economic danger of a 
Jewish overflow, since a largo part of the estates of tlio nobles were iriortgaged 
to Jews. This difficulty was avoided by a law making the naturalisation of 
foreigners difficult. On March 26th, 1881, botli chainbors voted to elevate 
Rumania to a kingdom.® 
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The mdependencG of Rumania was not formally I’ccogniscd by the Euro¬ 
pean powers until 1880, owing to tho influence of Bismarck, who made the 
purchase of railways from Geiinau capitalists one of the conditions for such 
a recognition. In tho next year tlic powem recognised the existence of 
Rumania as a kingdom. The coronation ceremony of the new king took place 
at Bukharest amidst much public rejoicing. Prince Charles hacl made himself 
very popular with hi.s people by hia militaiy qualities and by his sincere 
devotion to the best interests of tlie country. His marriage also had done 
much to assure the royal family a place in tlie affections of the Rumanians. 
In 1869, after a romantic courtship of a few hours, Prince Charles had marriecl 
Princess Elizabeth of Wied. Tlie queen, better lmo^rn hy her pen-name of 
Carmen Sylva, is described by Laveleye" as being “a v^^oraan superior to ordi¬ 
nary humanity, detached from every material interest, and living in the 
ideal; she is a lover of nature, poetry, music, painting, and all the arts, and is 
wholly devoted to noble causes, to Rumania, to tlie Rumanian people, above 
all to the poor and unfortimate. She makes an effort to preserve the clomostie 
industries. In summer, when she is at her romantic chateau of Pelesh, near 
Sinaia, at tlie foot of the Caipatliians, she and her maids of lionour wear the 
costume of the Rumanian women, wliich have the beautiful straight folds 
of antique draperies and which are adorned with exquisite embroidery. Under 
her protection a society has been founded to make the local industry known." 
A few years ago in some of the capitals of Europe thcie was an exhibition of 
Rumanian national and historical costume.s, consisting of a large number of 
dolls made by the queen and her women. 

Various quc.sfcions of foi-cign and domestic policy and frequent changes of 
ininisii’ie.s have kept the country in astate of political agitation. The question 
of the Dobrudsclia frontier, towards Russia, \vas not settled until 1886. The 
Danube question caused some unpleasantness with Austria, especially in 1881, 
and Russia and Austria were both irritated by Rumania’s construction of 
fortifications, which act they considered hostile to themselves; warmer rela- 
tions with Austria, however, were brought about by a visit of King Charles 
to Vienna in 1SS3. Not untif 1898 did a I’oyaf visit to Russia mark a recon¬ 
ciliation with that country, with which relations had been strained ever since 
Rumania had been forced to give up Bessarabia in 1878, 

The question of peasant proprietorehip was one of great importance to 
the country. The emancipation of the jieasants in 1864 at first made the 
position of that class much worse than it had been.® Formerly the rural 
class included llie peasants, small proprietors, called mocheneni in Wnllachia 
and r6skchi in Molda-Nna—^^vho lived and cultivated the soil in family com¬ 
munities—and peasants subject to statute labour, who cultivated the lands 
of the state, of tlie convents, and of private owners, giving in return a certain 
number of days’ labour on the manorial land and a tithe of the raw produce. 
The manorial lord gave tliem in return a plot of ground proportionate to 
the number of animals they owned. They had alsp the rights of pasturage 
and of getting wood from tlie forests, which were originally communal property, 
but had passed little by little into the hands of the manorial lord. 

The law of emancipation gave them a third of the soil—^free lote of from 
thi’ee to six liectarcs (1 hectare=2^ acres)—in i’etiirn for an indemnity of 
about 120 francs per hectare payable by tho state to the proprietor and 
rcimbursalDle by the peasants in fifteen annual instalments. More than four 
hundred tliousand families tliiis became proprietor, but the extent of their 
land, which increased fonnerly in proportion to their resources, was now 
strictly limited, and, witli their system of extensive culture, was insufficient. 
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They were thus obliged to work on the hilifuiuliii, remaining in the liaiids 
ol' the large proprietors, in rctiiin for a too small part of the produce. In 
consequence they were poov.o Laws have been made to aitKdioviilc this state 
of things, and the condition of the peasants to-day is much improved. 

In tlic year 1889 Prince PcrcUnancl, a nephew of King Charles, reccivotl 
the title Prince of Rumania and was rceognised as heir to the throne. lu 
1893 lie was married to the princess Maria, a daughter of the duk(^ of Coburg 
and a granddaughter of Queen Victoria. His cluldrcu, Prince Carol—born 
in October, 1893—and the princesses Elizabeth and Maria, have been brought 
up in the orthodox, that is, the Gi'eck faith, 

The legislative body is composed of two chambers, olccLed according to a 
complicated arrangoincnt ivhich is calculated to favour chiclly the intercsls 
of wealth. With the exception of servants working for wages, all Rumanians 
above Iwenty-oue yeans of age and paying to tlic state any sort of a tax are 
inscribed on the electoral lists; but they are divided into four collogc.s, tluj 
votive pmvers of which differ singularly. The senate represenis inlncipally 
the great land property. Tlic heir to the tlirono, the inotropolitans, and the 
diocesan bishop.s arc by right mcinbcm of tlic senate. The term of olfico ftn* 
members of the legi.slaturc is four yearn. At the end of every period the 
whole representative body is renowccl; whereas the senators, oloched for eight 
years, draw lots to sco which member of every district shall present himself 
to the votes of the eloctoi^j 

According to the letter of the constitution the Rniimnlans (‘iijoy all the 
liberties formulated in documculs of tliat natim'. The liboily of association 
and union is affirmed; the press i.s not restricl(*d; the town eoniioils arc oleoied, 
also the chief magistrates; only in comumnitic.s of move than one thouHimd 
families lias the prince tlic right of direeb iutemiution in tlio choice of llio 
municipal autUovitios. The penalty of death is abolished oxce])t in time of 
war. Instmction is gratuitous, and obligatory in the ooimrumitios whore 
there are schools. Finally, nil cults are free, but Uio “ orthodox religion of the 
East” is declared to be tnc dominant religion, and ChiisliauK only may bo 
naturalised Rumanians. TIic Rumanian army is largely organiK(*(l on the 
Pru.8sian model. All citizens are held for .service from the ago of twenty to 
thirty-six; eight years in the active army and in the reserve of the active 
army, eight years in the militia and the re.sorve of the militia, li’rom the ago 
of thirty-six to fifty the inhabitants are registered in the national guard.c 

The Jewish question has always been a thorn in tlio side of Rumania. 
When the new constitution was drawn up in 186G, one of its original pro¬ 
visions was that “reli^oiis belief .shall he no okslaelo to iialuralisaUfm in 
Rumania.” This excited so much indignation in the country that serious 
rioting took place at Bukhare.st, and tlie synagogue I’ccontly ereoted there 
was burned to the grounti (though subsequently rebuilt at the expense of 
Prince Charles). The obnoxious proposition was witlulrawn, and the fol¬ 
lowing article^ was substituted, “Only Christians can lieeomc eiUzens of 
Rumania,” The bitter feeling against the Jews in Ruimmia iy not so imicli 
due to religious fanatici.sin as to personal interest, and to the not ungrounded 
fear that, if given political and other rights, they will gradually posse ,sh them¬ 
selves of the soil and oust the original proprictoi’s of the country. In many 
towns in northern Moldavia the Jews arc in a majority, and their tol.al num¬ 
bers ill the united provinces ai'e about three liundvod thousand, i.e., about 
one-twentieth of the entire population, a larger ratio than exists in any other 
country in the world. In most places they have the monopoly of the wine 
and spirit shops, and retail trade generally; and as they arc always willing, 
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like most of their race, to advance luouey on usury, and, nioreovei-, are more 
intelligent and bettor educated than the ordinary peasant, there is little 
doubt that in a country whore the large landownere are proverbially extrav¬ 
agant and reckless, and the peasant preprictors poor and needy, the soil 
would soon fall into the hands of tlio Jews were it not for the stringent laws 
which prevent all foreigners (inchidmg tliercin all non-naturalised Jews) from 
owning land outside the towns. When, in addition, it is considered that the 
Moldavian Jews, who arc mostly of Polish and Russian origin, speak a foreign 
language, wear a distinguishing dress, and keep themselves aloof from their 
neighbours, the antipathy in which they are held by the Rumanians gen¬ 
erally may be understood, altliough, perhaps, not jusbified, The fact, how¬ 
ever, that no attempt lias ever been made to interfere with their religion, or 
religious practices and customs, is a proof that this antagonism has nothing 
to do with religious fanaticism.r 
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queiice came to nothing. The student of this period of history must note 
above all tiiijigs tliis first step towards a rapprochement between tlie two nation¬ 
alities of Rumania and Russia, as he will have occasion to sec that tlio wholes 
complicated question called the “Eastern"’ derives its origin from this first 
petition. He wifi also be on his guard to note with what facility Russia con¬ 
trives to get petitions presented to her. TJiis facility has reached a much more 
fully developed stage since these early yearn; but foremost among the nations 
of Europe stands Russia in the matter of keeping an open car towards the 
})laints of the oppressed and tlie downtrodden. Tliis attitude it is which 
entitles Russia, and both its friends and its enemies, to speak now in sincerity, 
now in veiled reproach, of that empire as “ lioly ” Russiii. 

This first attempt to enlist the services of Russia as protector having 
failed, we find that in I6S8 the ruler of Wallacliia, on the jilca of Turkisli 
oppression; petitioned Peter the Great for prolecLion and redrcs.s. Mucli 
negotiation ensued and Russian agents were busily employed in arousing a 
pro-Russian sentiment among the suspicious nobility and such of the peas¬ 
antry as feared Russian protection more than Turkish domination; Init 
nothing effective resulted till, in 1711, a treaty of alliance was entered upon, 
Tlie motives which actuated the contracting parties are not fur to seek. 
The Rumanians eagerly wished to be indcpeiidciit of the Turk, more espe¬ 
cially of bis business agents,^ the plundering Greeks. On the other hand Peter 
the Great wished an extension of territory; and as a step towards the accom¬ 
plishment of this wish, he desired to absorb the Rumanian kingdom as a prel¬ 
ude to the absorption of the Slav populations in the Balkans. Nor was the 
present day-dream of Russia without its germ in 1711. Constantinople was 
an inviting object, and it was nob an unnatural ambition that the “frozen 
bear” of tlie North should wish to thaw his “members politic” on Die genial 
shores and in the more genial watejs of the jE^ean Sea. Iloncoj oji liis Being 
aipproached by Rumania in 1711, he entered into tlio spirit of the petition 
with the greatest heartiness. 

Wallachia promised to wovide Peter with an army of thirty thousand; 
and the Russians proniisecl that the integrity of both throiios should bo 
respected by Turk and Rassian alike, anti tliat the country should not bo 
overrun by foreign settlers, Peter flooded both priiicipaliticH with Rus.sian 
soldiery, with the result that the patrons and the patronised began to (marr(4. 
Much enthusiasm, however, was evoked in general, but neitlior Russian lemler- 
ship nor Rumanian patriotism sufliced to preserve the allied forces against 
crushing defeat by the trained troops of the Ottoman power. Tlicir great 
protector Peter had merely time to secure his poraonal safety and hurry back 
to his kingdom, to which Cantemir, the ruler of Moldavia, followed him with 
a large colony of Moldavian malcontents, while Brancovano, affording anotlior 
illustration of the working of treachery, fell a victim to the sullau’s sword.« 


FANARIOT RULE IN RUMANIA 

In order to insure the fidelity of the two principalities tlio Porto toolc away 
the administration from native boyars; but uistcud of making two pa.shaliks 
of them it had them governed by Christian rayahs wlu)m the divan chose 
among the “Greeks of the Fanar, who had long been tlio lowest and most 
corrupt servants of the Porte ” It would have been impossible to find more 
abjection joined to more venality. Being slaves, they yob thought themselves 
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tlescenclants of Alexandcv; insolent and barbarous towards their subalterns 
they bogged a smile from their masteis as if it had been a favour tliat was 
thus granted them. 

The first Fanariot who governed Wallachin, Maurocordatos, paid for his 
elevation to that office by increasing the tribute to the Porte 500,000 pias¬ 
tres. His tyranny aroused against Iiim all classes of society; he was deposed 
in 1741. His successor, Racovitza, increased the tribute still furtJier. He 
remained in power only three yearn and gave way to Maurocordatos, who was 
reinstated in office. In 1748 Maurocordatos went to govern Moldavia, and 
was replaced by Gregory Ghilca. "This prince/’ says a Rumanian historian, 
"like his predecessors and his successors of the same stamp, regarded the 
principality only as a conquered country where he had the right to pillage 
and enrich himself without thought for the poor inhabitants or for the rights 
of humanity.” 

Valets of the Turks, spies of the Russians, betraying the two governments 
in turn, solely occupied, per fas et nefas, in amassing treasures with which to 
buy from the divan thoir precarious authority, the Fannriots brought into 
the principalitios servility, corruption, and a deficient moral sense. These 
princes, who trcmlolcd before a simple Ichoadar, had energy only for doing 
evil; they, wished^ to liidc the infamy of their origin in a sea of blood: tlie 
parvenus turned into tyrants. Fearful lest indignation and despair might 
drivo the liiimaninns to revolt, they undertook the e.Ytennination of tlie 
Moldo-Wallachlan nobility in order to deprive insurrection of its leadera 
Almost all the boyars, whose ancestors had distinguislicd lliemselves on battle* 
fields against the Turks, the Hungarian.9, or tlie Poles, fell under the execu¬ 
tioner's axe or pcrisliod in exile. Title-s of nobility put up at auction were 
sold to tlie dregs of the Fanar. In tlic place of the old aristocracy, which had 
been always ready to shed its blood for its country, tlicro grew up a so-called 
nobility without honour or modesty, without faith or law; its god was the 
calf of gold; its device, Everything for money and by moneyAdventurers 
disguised ns jn’incos, low-born wretches with the dirt hardly wiped off them, 
docked out with the title of boyar; primates baslinaded by the first Turks 
who came along, masters and lackeys, all Imd only one thought—to rob the 
country. Their domination weighed heavily \ipon Moldo-Wallachia, and if 
Rumania was not poisoned to the marrow, and brought into a condition 
where future growth wa.s impossible, she owes it solely to the vigorous 
temperament of her people and to the spirit of vitality and resistance of the 
Latin race, 

"The WallacliianH in the time of Michael the Brave,” says CogoIniccano,P 
"refused to have Greeks even as simple employees in the government; the 
Wnllachian of 1766 accepted with indifference either the refuse of the Fanar 
and of All^ania, or bootmakem and oyster sellers; they suffered and kept 
silence.” 

They drained the cup to its dregs, but they conceived a rabid hatred 
against tlio Tinks, nOio violated tJic ]‘ights assiu'ed to tlie principalities by 
ancient treaties; they fixed all tlieir hopes upon the Russians, whom they 
had come to I'cgavd as their appointed libcrajora. One day Rumania would 
make the Porto pay dearly for tlie infamies it had allowed the Fanariots to 
perpetrate.^ 

' The pront boyais of tho present day aio for t!to moat part of Greek, Gipsy, pr Albanian 
race, and those who can trace their nnceatiy bock for one hundred years are considered to be 
of ancient stock. It Is just to say that the present genomtion rojccls any connection with 
tho Fanarlots; it denies them and takes prido in being Rurnanma. 
rr. w —voi, XXIV. l 
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RUSSIAN INTRIGUES 

Although foiled in the firet attempt to make the hieorporalioii of Hiimania 
into the Muscovite Empire a stepping-^toiie to the conquest of the southern 
Slavs, and eventually of tlic remains of the Grecian Empire, yet Russia dicl 
not abandon her policy of aggiussion. A general view of Europe anti Euro¬ 
pean alliances at tliis period is instrnclive. France, having as early ns the 
middle of the fifteenth centuiy agi’eed upon capituljitions with Turkey, ^vaa 
on the whole an ally of the Porte. But then France herself, owing to wc.slorn 
affairs, was most frequently an ineffective friend. At the opposite side of 
Europe there was the rising power of Russia. England and the central states 
of Europe were beginning very reasonably to be alarmed at the increasing 
aggressiveness of the Muscovite. Most European ]iowors had rei)rG.scntn' 
tlves at Constantinople by the end of the scvcntcontli ccnUivy. Those urged 
upon Turkey what the sultan himself was of his own accord inclined to favour—■ 
the policy of using Central Europe, but especially the ficnh-barbarian races 
of the north, ns a bulwark iigainst Muscovite aggression. 

Russia’s attitude was persistent throughout, and consisicnily persistent. 
Where intrigue and bribery could not effect the obj(’Ct of emperor or empress, 
arms were resorted to, and after awns the art of jistulo ij’oaty-making. TJio 
empress Anne, whilst resolved on acquiring the Turkish tbwi Lories which 
excluded the Muscovites from the Black Sea, and whilst steadily making war 
against the Poles on her eastern and the Tatam on her soutliern border, never 
forgot the policy of a Rumanian conquest. Consequently she demanded that 
Moldavia and Wallachia be regarded as independent principalities, and that 
their independence be safeguarded by a Russian proiccior/iLe. This would 
have been the first step towards a Russian advance into ilic ]3alkan Pcminsiila, 
and, natuvallyj the Porte refused to accept these tormw. The Russian fielcl- 
inarshal Munnich therefore invaded the country. IIo was suiled neilhor by 
natural temperament nor by a knowledge of the people to conciliate the 
Rumanian population, and the cost of his armies and his own mnintonanco 
being a heavy charge, the people soon saw that aMuscovito '‘libc'rator” might 
be as harsh as a Greek governor, and from this period the student may date 
the rise of a strong anti-Russian party in Rumania. A treaty was conrludcd 
at Belgrade in 1739 which restored Moldavia to the Turkish lOmpiro, and, gen¬ 
erally speaking, left matters in statu quo. 

The next attempt at aggi’ossion was made by Catberiuc II. After fer¬ 
tilising the national sentiment of Rumania and of tho Greek ChrlsUans of 
the Balkans generally by a silent iinmsion of Russian emissaries, she made a 
desperate attempt upon the two principalities. In 1768 tho lUissiaiiR gained 
a great victory on the nver Dniester, and Uic Moldavians and Liie Waliacliians 
grovelled before the invading Mascovite. The town of Jassy suiTeiiderod 
gladly to the Russian commander Galitzin. Here, at the siuTcndering of the 
keys of the town in the cathedral, no flattery towards Catherine and her 
general was considered too fulsome, and the inhabilanls promised under oath 
to "consider the enemies of the Russian army as those of Moldavia, and to 
behave in all things as the good and faithful slavos of her majc'sty.” 

Austria immediately took alarm at the Russian success and refused to 
acknorvledge the independence or Russian dcpencleiico of Rumania, or to 
permit the further advance of the Russian army, A poaccj was ])atohcd up in 
one of the most peculiar and important treaties which conoorn Eastern politics. 
This was the celebrated Peace of Kutchuk-Kainardji, dated July 2lst, I77<l.a 
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The Peace of KuichvJirKaimrdfi {July 21s/, 1774) 

By this treaty the Porte mcogiiised the independence of the Crimea, of 
Budjak, and Kuliau. Wallachia and Moldavia returned to tlieir obedience to 
the Porte, but by a clause which has been disastrous to it the latter consented 
“ that, whatever the circumstances in wliich the principalities and their sover¬ 
eigns shall find themselves, tlie ministers and the court of Russia may inter¬ 
cede for them and win audienco of llie Porto." That put the principalities 
under the protectorate of tiic czars. Article 7 also gave a free field to the 
usurpation of the Russians by ceding to them the right to remonstrate in 
favour of the Cliristian religion and of its churches. It was this right that 
caused the war of 1854. "Slice the Peace of Kutchuk-Kainardji," says Von 
Hammer,"Russia has been the oracle of diplomatic negotiations carried on 
nt the Porte, the arbiter of peace or of war, llie soul of the most important 
affairs of tlie empire.'^ ^ 


Rimo-Turhish Convenlions 

The history of the principalities after the Peace of Kiitchuk-Kainardji 
might be summed up in an enumeration of the treaties which were made and 
brolccn, and which at successive times regulated the affairs of the countiy. 
IVallachia and Moldavia were occupied and reoccupied by Russian tioops; 
the governors were changed and changed again by the Porto. In 1783 the 
Russians forced a hattksherif from the sultan, whicli defined the status of the 
principalities more cleaily. In 1792 the Peace of Jassy confirmed the privi¬ 
leges cleclarod in the hatti-shorif and fixed the Dniester as the Russian boun¬ 
dary. Ill 1802, aftor a period during which the countiy bad been overrun by 
j-fibels and by Tiukish troops, a now convention ivns signed between Tiu’key 
and Russia providing that tlie hospodars of Wallachia and Moldavia bo 
appointed for sevou years, and that they should not be removed without the 
acquiescence of tlio Ruasian envoy at Constantinople who was permitted also 
to advise the governois of the princiiiolitics. Tlius liiissia's pititcctivo rights 
were formally recognised. 

The Turks, however, violated tliis treaty by deposing the hospodar T^si- 
liiiiti, who hacl secretly supported the Seivian revolution imdcr Czerny (Ipira 
George); and Russia, making this a pret-ext for war, again invaded the priiici- 
palitios. Peace was restored in 1812 by the Tmaty of Bukharest, which fixed 
the Pruth as the boundaiy of the two empires. The czar abandoned Walla- 
cliia and Moldavia to the vongoaiicc of the sultan, but kept Bessarabia and 
tlie mouths of the Danube. The loss of Bc.s.sarabia was a severe blow to the 
national sentiments of the people. They looked upon the Pruth as sejiarating 
them from their friends and relatives on tho other side, who had now become 
subjects of another empire. All that tlic Rumanians had gained py the wars 
carried on since 1711 had been the loss of Bukowiua to the Austrians in 1771 
and of Bessarabia to the Russians in 1812. 

In spile of tlic a]3parent losses, hoTvever, there had been growing a senti¬ 
ment of solidarity between the two sister countrie.s whicli was evcntoally to 
unite them and enable tliem to thiw off the yoke of the oppressor. The war 
of Greek independence, whicli broke out in 1821, was to overthrow the Fananot 
system, Moldavia was persuaded ^ Ypsilanti, son of a former governor, to 
take up arm.s for the Greeks, while Wallachia, under its patriotic pinnce Vlacli- 
mivescu, not only refused to join the Greeks but fought actively agaiMC them, 
preferring the rule of the 'Dirks to theirs. Vlndimirescu was murdered by 
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Ypsilanti's agciitSj wJiilc Ypsilaiiti was forced by tiie Tui'Ics to flee to Austria, 
where he was captured and died in prison. Turkish troops occupied the 
countries, but the sultan had been taught to suspect his Fanariot agents, and 
he now consented to appoint native inlers in the principalities. 

Although freed from dio hated Greek doniinion, the now rulers found their 
patriotic schemes for reform very much hindered by Russia, whoso influence 
was now supreme in tlie land. This influence Ava.s still further increased by 
the treaties of Akcrman and of Aclrianoplc, which placed the principalities 
wholly under the protection of Russia, although they still continued to pay 
tribute to the Porte. By tlie Treaty of Alcermau, signed in 1820,«the. Sublime 
Porte solemnly engaged to obsciwc all the treaties, privileges, and /uds, on 
every occasion, in favour of the provincc.s of Moldavia and Wallacliia, con¬ 
tained in tlie Treaty of Bukliai'est, as also the liatti-shcrif of 1802, which 
enumerated these privileges. The hospodars of Moldavia and Wallacliia 
were to be chosen, agreeably to ancient usage, by the boyars of those provinces 
respectively, subject to the consent and approbation of the Sulilimo Porto, 
the period of their enjoyment of power being in cvciy insianco s(won yoar.s. 
No hospodar was to bo dismissed from omcc without notifical,ion to the 
Russian ambassador; but if no caasc of complaint had boon stated by that 
power, he might be rc-electcd, afloi- notification to tin; Russian ambassador, 
for a second term of seven years. The confiscated properties in the two prov¬ 
inces were to be restored to the former propriotom, ajul those iiujilicatcd in 
the troubles of 1821 were to bo pcrmitletl to return without being molested 
or disquieted in any particular. All taxes and impositions wore to be rcuiilr 
ted to the inhabitants of Moldavia and Wallacliia for tlio jieriod of two years, 
and entire freedom of commerce and exportation of the iJi'oiKice of their 
industry to any part of the world.”* 

Two years later war again broke out between Rnsala and Turkey, and the 
principalities were invaclod by llussiau troops for the sixth time. Tho Treaty 
of Adrianople, signed in 1829 at the clasc of tho war, confiriiKjd tho privileges 
granted to the aistev countries in 182(1, and uwlc Russia \wactlcaUy ruler over 
them.^* It provided that the hospodai’s of these provinces should )xi elected 
for life, and not, as heretofore, for seven years; tlint tlie pn.shas and oflioors of 
the Porte in the adjoining provmce.s woro not to be at lilioriy to luLorinhiglo 
in any respect in their concerns; that the middle of tho Danube was to be 
tlie bountlaiy between them to the junction of that river with the Prutli; 
and “ the better to secure the future inviolability of Moldavia luid Wallacliia, 
the Sublime Porte engaged not to maintain any fortificti post or any Mu.ssiil- 
inan establishment on the north of the Danube; that thri towns Rituatod on 
the left bank, including Giiirgcvo, should be mstored to Wallacliia, and their 
fortifications never restored; and all Mussulmans holding possessioiiH on the 
left bank were to be bound to sell them to the natives in the space of eightcjon 
months. The government of the hospodara was to bo (‘utiroly independcnlr 
of Turkey, and they were to be liberated from tho c(Uota of provisions they 
had hitherto been bound to furnish to Constantinople and tho fortresses on 
the Danube. They were to be occupied by the Russian troops till tho 
indemnity was fully paid up; for which ten years wore allowed, and to bo 
relieved of all tribute to the Porto during their occupation, and for two years 
after it had ceased.” w 

For the internal adrainisfcratioJi of the countries, a constitution callotl tho 
r^glement orc/anique was drawn up under Ruasian influence, and honce aiming 
at strengthening that influence, ft was far from liberal in ebaraotor, ignored 
all rights of the people—except the right of paying taxes—anrl conferred all 
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privileges upon the boyai's. On the ratification of this constitution by the 
Porte in 1834 the Russian army of occui)ation withdrew. Tlic princes now 
appointed to rule in the principalities were wholly devoted to Russia and 
Russian interests; in Wollacliia, Gliika was prmce and ruled from 1834 to 
1842. Kq was succeeded by Bibesco, who ruled till 1848. Michael Sturdza 
occupied the throne of Moldavia. The national spirit was, however, still alive 
in the people, who resented increasingly foreign tyranny. This sentiment 
Avas especially fostered by young Rumanians who received their education in 
France and returned home full of ideas of civil and political liberty. Schools 
were established in which the teaching was in the native Rumanian tongue. 
People began to be proud of their nationality, to take an interest in literature 
and the arts. Russia, becoming alaimcd at this progressive movement, intro- 
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duced reactionary measures and closed the Jiational schools at Jassy and 
Bukliarcst, but the movement still went on until the eventful year 1848.°’ 
The reaction of the events of 1848 in France had been felt througliout 
Europe; everywlierc oppressed people were rismg to vindicate their nationality 
and their liberty. Eveiywhcrc thrones were totieiing under the blows of 
revolutions. Wallachia and Moldavia did not remain behind; at the news 
of the insiirrccUon at Vienna the whole couiitiy flew to arms. Prince Bi¬ 
besco fled and a provisional government was established, which called to arms 
Bukowina, Transylvania, and Bcssoi’abia and dreamed of forming a Rumanian 
empire. Omar Pasha invaded tlie principalities; immediately the Russians 
entered Moldavia (Juno 20th, 1848). The provisionary government took to 
flight and sixty thousand Russians occupied Wallachia. At the moment 
Avhen relations threatened to break off between the sultan and the czar, the 
Convention of Balta-Limani intervened (1849).^ 

According to the terms of this treaty the sultan was to appoint the lios- 
podars for Moldavia and Wallachia “in a way specially agreed upon for this 
time by the two courts, in order to confide the administration of these prov¬ 
inces to the most worthy candidate.” The rulers Avere to be appointed for 
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seven years only, and the two powers reserved tlio right to ck^cide what 
should be clone at the expiration ot that time. Russian and Ottoinau 
troops were to be kept in the counti-y to preserve order, and special commis¬ 
saries were to be aiipointed from each govenunent to aitl the hospodars with 

their advice. , , . , i i , n , 

Thus the principalities were placed again under tho old sysLcin ol sub¬ 
jection, but the sentiment of nationality once aroused could not be so easily 
crushed, and events were taking shape throughout Europe wliich wore to 
liberate the oppressed countries. Tlie hospodars appointed in 1849, Gregoriu 
Ghika in Moldavia and Bai’bu Slirbeiu in Wallachia, encouraged poimlar ideas 
and introduced beneficial reforms. Tlien war broke out again in 1853; the 
principalities were occupied by Russian troops, whicli were followed by an 
Austrian army of occupation. The Crimean war, however, led to the Treaty 
of Paris, which marked the beginning of Ruinaiiiau frectlnm, 

The Treaty of Paris removed the principalities from tho protection of 
Russia and placed them under that of tlie contracting European powers 
generally, giving back to Moldavia a part of soulUeru Rcssarabui. A illuro- 
peaii commission was to be appointed to revise the lawn with tho aid of the 
national councils or divans whicli tin; Porte was to call fcogeihor in each of 
the two countries. The .suzeraintj^ of the Porte was still rocogniscul. although 
in matters of internal administration the principalities wore allowed coinpleLo 
independence. In Che same year the seven yeans' term of the hosjiodai's 
appointed in agreement with the treaty of 1849 expired, iind the question of the 
future organisation of the country caused great agitation.« 


THE UNION OF THE PRINCTPAMTllCS 

The question was whether tlie countries .should remain scjiarale or should 
unite; but this principal question, like every other among these poUti(*ally 
immature peoples, was strongly mixed with jiorsonal am I sehish inlorests. 
Although Moldavia objected at the start, in October, 1857, the divans of 
both principalities declared hi favour of union into a neutral state, Rumania, 
under a hereditary dyna.sty. Since, however, the Porte vehemently opposed 
this plan, the powers did not recognise the decision. They trkul iustcuul 
(185S) to .satisfy both parties by providing that Moldavia and Wallachia 
should eacli have its separate hospoclar and divan; but that, iii addition, 
they should have a chid court of justice in the name of tho imiU'd prin¬ 
cipalities, and a common council consisting of .sixteen mwnber.s—Ibis not to 
affect their vassalage to the Porte. But this artificial structure fell to pieces 
on the spot. The election of tho boyar Alexander John Cuna as lifelong 
prince of Moldavia, on January 29th, 1859, and immodkitely afterwards as 
prince of Wallachia, actiially realised the desired state of Rumania, and 
there was nothing for the impotent Porte to do but to accomnioilate itself to 
the accomplished fact.^ 

Prince Alexander Cuza was nothing more than a comparatively kind^ 
somewhat frivoloas person, who had taken Napoleon III as a model, and 
like him, only on a smaller stage, porfonued cowps d'Glal, [ilobiscites, and 
other .surprises. But in little Ruiniuiia, in which everything was close 
together, and where, besides, a largo landholding nobihly exercised a com¬ 
paratively important influence, the play did not last .so long as in Prance. 
A revolt of the boyars put an end to it on the night of February 23r(l-24th, 
1866. Cuza was arrested in his bed, was kept under arrest for a few day.s, and 



Butcher Shop at Dokiiarest 

the legislative assembly confirmed the popular election, aud on May 22nd, 
1866, the new prince, Charles I, entered Bukliaresl amidst the customary 
juI)ilation of the populace. The Porte indeed protested against the choice 
of Prince Charles, and even assembled troops in Bulgaria; but since the 
other powers, whose attention in 1866 was occupied with much weightier 
matters, recognised the prince, the Porte was obliged to do the eame.^ 


THE INDEPENDENT KINGDOM 

After 1866 Pumania had little by little become accustomed to consider 
the suzerainty of the Porte as purely nominal; she had protested against the 
text of the OiLomau constitution which proclaimed the unity and indivisibility 
of tile empire, including the privileged provinces, and which applied the 
name of Ottoman to all the subjects of the Porte, irrespective of race or 
religion. Diplomacy took no notice of their protests, and England declared 
that she considered Rumania as an integral pai*fc of the Ottoman Empire. 
The Rumanians thou decided to shake off ouee for all the yoke which Europe 
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ijersisted in mflicting upon them. On the 16th of April, 1877, a secret treaty 
signed with Russia placed all the resources of the principality at the disposal 
of the Muscovite trooiJS, without, however, dragging the country into action. 
Turkey denounced to the powers signatory to the Treaty of Pans the nagrant 
violation coiuiiiitted by Rumania, and demanded the iiiLervcntioii of Europe, 
which refused to act as policeman for the Porte. The bombardment of Kala- 
fat by Turkish inonitoi-s provoked a declaration of war by Rumania, and on 
May 14th she proclaimed herself independent; sixty thousand Rumanians 
went to form the right wing of the Russian army.^ 

The Russians at first considered themselves perfectly competent to deal 
with the Turks alone, and treated the Rumanian olTers of active assistance 
with almost offensive indifference; all that they wanted of Rumania was the 
light to march troops across her territory. Before long, liowevcr, they were 
forced to change their attitude, and after having been defeated once at Plevna 
tliey asked Prince Charles to occupy Nikopoli. This he refused to do until 
he had received the assurance that the Rumanian army should preserve its 
identity. After the second defeat at Plevna the Russians asked for his active 
co-operation on his own terms, and eventually he was given tlio command of 
all the Russian troops before Plevna. In the third attack the Rumanian 
army covered itself with glory and captured the almost impregnable Grivitza 
redoubt (September 11th, 1877). Plevna itself did not surrender until Decem¬ 
ber 10th, after having boon reduced by a blockade In the treaties, however, 
which followed the war, Russia showed herself wholly unajjpreciativc of the 
sacrifices the Rumanians had made.® 

Indeed, Russia’s feeling was that, liaving helped the Balkan states to 
independence by her arms, these states would out of gratitude willingly 
become her vassals. That they did not show the slightest inclination to do 
so, but strove rather for real national independence. ajDpeared, therefore, in 
the eyes of the Russians as base ingratitude; and tlie Pan-Slavic parly felt 
itself so much the more called upon to obtain through its intrigues what 
could not be reached by open means. With the exception of distant Monte¬ 
negro, which willingly acknowledged itself a vassal of Russia, tlie Balkan 
states remained the favourite field mr Pan-Slavic intrigues, wliich usually found 
a very effective backing in Russian diplomacy. Of all the states, Rumania 
had had to put up with the worst treatment. As thanks for the aid it liad 
rendered the liavd-prossed Russians at Plevna, it was forced to acquiesce in the 
exchange of Dobrudscha for Bessarabia; even the possession of Arab Tabia, 
situated near Silistria and important for the connection with Dobrudscha, 
was disputed by Russia, who claimed it for Bulgaria, although the interna¬ 
tional commission decided in favour of Rumania. Tlicrc wavS no lack of 
those who dreamed of a great Rumania Avliich was to incluclo their Austrian 
countrymen likewise, but when Minister Bratiano went to Berlin at the time 
of the congress, Bismarck said to him, “If you want peace, you can find a 
support in us; but if you want war, you must look elsewhere.'” The advice 
was taken to heart, and of all the Balkan states Rumania has had compara¬ 
tively the quietest and most prosperous development. Tlie equal rights given 
to all leligious confessions, as provided in the Treaty of Berlin, lucscntod a 
momentous question to the countiyj because here it involved the emancipa¬ 
tion of the Jews, who threatened the land with the economic danger of a 
Jewish overflow, since a largo part of tlie estates of the nobles were mortgaged 
to Jews. Tins difficulty was avoided by a law making the naturalisation of 
mreigners difficult. On March 26th, 1881, both chambers voted to elevate 
Rumania to a kingdom.« 
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The iiidependeiicG of Rumania was not fomially recognised by the Euro¬ 
pean powers until 1880, owing to tlic influence of Bismarck, wlio made the 
purcliase of railways from Gcnnan capitalists one of the conditions for such 
a recognition. In the next yeai* the poweis recognised the existence of 
Rumania as a Jdngdoni. The coi’caiation cej’einony of the new king toolc place 
at Bukharcst amidst much public i-ejoicing. Prince Charles had made liimself 
very popular with his people by his military qualities and by his sincere 
devotion to the best intciests of the country. His marriage also liad done 
much to assure the royal family a place in the affections of the Rumanians. 
In 1869, after a romantic courtship of a few houi-s, Prince Charles had married 
Princess Elizabeth of Wied. The queen, better knov'ii by her pen-name of 
Carmen Sylva, is de.scribcd by Lavelcye'' as being “ a woman superior to ordi¬ 
nary liuinaiiity, detached from every material interest, and living in the 
ideal; she is a lover of natiii’c, poetry, music, ])aiiiting, and all the arts, and is 
wholly devoted to noble caiise.s, to Rumania, to the Rumanian people, above 
all to the poor and unfortunate. She makes an effort to preserve the domestic 
industries. In summer, when she is at lier romantic chateau of Pelesh, near 
Sinaia, at the foot of the Carpathians, she and her maids of honour wear the 
costume of the Rumanian women, which liavo the beautiful straiglit folds 
of antique draperies and whicli are adorjicd with cxijuisile embroidery. Under 
her protection a society has been founded to make the local industry known.'' 
A few j^cars ago in some of the capitals of Europe there was an exhibition of 
Rumanian national and historical costumes, consisting of a large number of 
dolls made by the queen and her women. 

Various C[iicstioiis of foreign and domestic policy and frequent changes of 
ministries have kept the country in a state of political agitation. The question 
of the Dobrudsclia frontier, towards Russia, was not settled until ]886. The 
Danube question caused some uj)pjefts;antjjcss wit)) Ausfj'ia, a'^pecially in JSSJ. 
and Russia and Austria wore both irritated by Run^ania's construction oi 
fortifications, whicli act they considered hostile to themselves: wai’mer rela¬ 
tions with Austria, however, were brought about by a visit oi King Charles 
to Vienna in 1883. Not until 1898 did a royal visit to Russia mark a recon¬ 
ciliation with that country, with which relations had been strained ever since 
Rumania had been forced to give up Bessarabia in 1878. 

The question of peasant liroprietorship was one of great importance to 
the country. TJic emancij)atidn of the jieasaiits in 18G4 at fiist made the 
po.sition of that class mucli worec than it liad been.® Fonnerly the lural 
class included the peasants, small proprietors, called mocheiieni in Wallachia 
and rdskhi in Moldavia—wlm lived and cultivated the soil in family com¬ 
munities—and peasants -subject to statute labour, wlio cultivated the lands 
of the state, of the convents, and of private owners, giving in return a certain 
number of days’ labour on the manorial land and a dthe of the raw produce. 
The manorial lord gave them in return a plot of ground proportionate to 
tlie number of animals they owned. Tiicy had also the rights of pasturage 
and of getting wood from the forests, which were originally communal property, 
but had pa.ssed little by little into the hands of the manorial lord. 

Tlie law of emancipation gave them a third of the soil—free lots of from 
three to six hectares (1 hcctare«*2i awes)—in return for an indemnity of 
about 120 francs per hectare payable by the state to tlie proprietor and 
reimbursable by the peasants in fifteen annual instalments. More than foiir 
hundred ilioiisand families thus became proprietors, but the extent of their 
land, which increased fonnerly in proportion to their resources, was now 
strictly limited, and, with their system of extensive culture, was insufficient. 
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Tiicy were thus obligctl to work on the latifuudiaj roinaining in tlio liancls 
of the Jargo proprietois, in return for a too small part of the produce. In 
consequence they were poor.*> Laws have been made to ameliorate this state 
of things, and tlic condition of the peasants to-day is much improved. 

Ill the year 1889 Prince Ferdinand, a nephew of King Charles, received 
the title Prince of Rumania and was recognised as heir to the throne. In 
1893 he was married to the princess Mai’ia, a daiigliter of the duke of Coburg 
and a granddaughter of Queen Victoria His children, Prince Carol-born 
in October, 1893—and the princcs.ses Elizabeth and Maria, have been brought 
up in the orthodox, that is, the Greek faith.® 

The legislative body is composed of two chambers, elected according to a 
complicated arrangement which is calculated to favour chiefly the interest.? 
of wealth. With the exception of sciwants working for u’ages, all Rumanian.? 
above twenty-one yeais of age and i)a3^ing to the state any sort of a tax arc 
inscribed on the electoral lists; but tliey are divided into four colleges, iho 
votive powers of which differ singularly. The senate represents principally 
the great land property. Tiie heir to tlie throne, the metropolitans, and the 
dioce:ian bishops are by right mcmbci's of the senate. The ten'm of oRice for 
iiiembers of the legislature is four veal's. At the end of every period the 
whole representative body is renewed; whereas tlie senators, elected for eight 
years, draw lots to see wiiich member of every district shall present liimsclf 
to the votes of the electoi-!::. 

According to the letter of the constitution the llunianiaiKS enjoy all tho 
liberties formulated in documents of that nature. The liberty of association 
and imion is affirmed; the press is not restricted; the town councils are clccUid, 
also the chief magistrates; only in communities of more tlian one thousand 
families has the prince the right of direct intervention in the choice of tho 
municipal autliontios. The penalty of death is abolished except in timo of 
war, Instruction is gratuitous, and obligatoiy ui tho communities whoro 
there are schools. Finally, nil cults are free, but the orthodox religion of tho 
East" is declared to bo the dominant religion, and Christians only may bo 
naturalised Ruinauians. The Rumanian army is largely organised on the 
Prussian model. All citizens are liold for service fj’oin the ago of twenty to 
thirty-six; eight years in the active army and in the reserve of tho active 
army, eight years in the militia and the reserve of the militia. From the ago 
of thirty-.six to fifty the inhabitants arc registered in the national guard.c 

The Jewish question has always been a thorn in tho side of lluinania. 
When the new constitution was drawn \ip in 1860, one of its original pro¬ 
visions was that "religioius belief shall be no obstacle to natuvalisalioii in 
Ruraani<a.^' This excited so much indignation in the country that soriou? 
rioting took place at Bukharcst, and tlic synagogue i-ecently orcoted there 
was burned to tlie ground (though subsequently rebuilt at tho oxpeiiso of 
Prince Charles). The obnoxious proposition was wiihdi’iuvn, and tho fol¬ 
lowing article was substituted, "Only Christians can become citizens of 
Rumania.^’ The bitter feeling against tho Jews in Rumania is not so much 
due to religious fanaticism as to personal interest, and to the not ungrounded 
fear that, if given political and other rights, they will graclually possc.ss tlimn- 
selvos of the soil and oust the original proprietor.? of tho coimtry. In many 
towns in northern Moldavia the Jews arc in a majority, and their total num¬ 
bers in the united province.? are about three hundred thousand, i.e., {ibout 
one-twentieth of the entire population, a larger ratio than exists in any other 
country in the world. In most places they have the monopoly of the wine 
and spirit .shop.?, and retail trade generally; and as they arc always willing, 
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like most of tlieir raeCj to advance money on usury, and, moreover, are nmre 
intelligent and bettor educated than the ordinary peasant, there is little 
doubt that in a country where llie large landowners are proverbially extrav¬ 
agant and reckless, and the peasant proprietm-s poor and needy, the soil 
would soon fall into the hands of tlie Jews were it not for the stringent laws 
which prevent all foreigner’s (mcluchng therein all noir-naturalised Jews) from 
owning land outside tho towns. When, in addition, it is eousiclered that the 
Moldavian Jews, who are mostly of Polish and Rassiaii origin, speak a foreign 
language, wear a distinguishing di-ess, and keep themselves aloof from their 
neighbours, the antipathy in whicli they arc held by the Rumanians gen¬ 
erally may be understood, although, perhaps, not justified. The fact, how¬ 
ever, that no attempt has ever been made to interfere with their religioti, or 
religious practices and customs, is a proof that this antagonism has nothing 
to do with religious fanaticism.*■ 




CHAPTER II 


THE HISTORY OF BULGARIA 


EARLIEST INHADITANTS OF HULGARIA 

The oldest inhabitants of the present Bulgarian lands belonged to the 
Tliraco-Illyrian family of Indo-Germans, and wei-e divided into two branches; 
an eastern and a western, the Thracian and the Illyrian, The enstorn branch 
included the Thracians and perhaps the Macedonians; it is not impossible 
that the Pelaagi may have been related to them. The western branch was 
formed by the Illyrians and the Epirots. Thracians and Illyrians stood to 
each other in somewhat the same relationship as Slavs to Lithuanians (^r 
Germans to Scandinavians, 

The Tliracians liavc now wholly disappeai'ed; their Romanisfid descend¬ 
ants are the Rumunca. Of the Illyrians and Epirots only the wild Albanians, 
or Arnauts, are still in existence. Next to the Basques the Albanians arc 
the oldest people in Europe. As to the character and customs of the Thra¬ 
cians. the oldest and most important witne.$s is Herodotus. "The TJiracian 
people is, at least next to the Hindus, the most numerous of all peoples. 
And if they had one master or held together in unity, they would be by far 
the most powerful of all people, in my opinion. But .since it is in no way 
po.ssible that that should ever happen, they are exceedingly weak.” 

The only attempt to unite the separate Thracian districts into one king¬ 
dom was made by a tribe called the Odrysas, Their prince, Tores, in 450 
B.c. united most of the tribes into one state, which he left to his son Sltalces, 
well known from Giecian history. His successor ruled the whole land from 
the Danube to the ^Egean Sea, from tlie Bosporus to the Strymon. But after 
his death the empire fell in pieces. King Philip II of Macedonia conquered 
the Illyrians and Thracians after .sanguinary battl&s. At the beginning of 
the third century b.c. the Celts appeared in what is now Bosnia and com¬ 
pletely devastated and plundered the peninsula. On tlio soiiUuirn slope of 
tlic Ballmn.s they established a powerful community wiili its capital Tylo, 
whence for a whole century they kept all their neighbours in continual terror. 

The Romans appeared on the peninsula during the Second Punic War. 
It took them a century and a half to bring the Thraco-Illyrian laiuls into 
their power; much blood was shed before the Thracians bowed under the 
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Roman yoke. Tlie land between the Hennes and the Danube became a 
Roman province with the name Mocsia (29 b.c.). Thraeia was not organised 
as a province until under Emperor Tiberius (in 26 a.d.). 

We have seen that when Aumlian abandoned Dacia, wliicli liad been con¬ 
quered by Trajan, he established a new colony in Mcesia. The Romans 
founded many other colonics in tlie land, and the native element gave way 
before the foreign. Tlici*c is an abundant amount of material on the pen¬ 
insula to give an idea of the civil life in Mcesia, Thracia, Macedonia, and Illy¬ 
ria under Roman dominion; mins of large towns, traces of army roacls, 
countless inscriptions, and an abundance of archeological remains testify 
to the advance of native industiy and commerce. 

A tremendous^ change was accomplislied upon the whole Balkan Peninsula 
by the immigration of the Slavs. There arc different opinions as to when and 
Jiow this came about. The Bulgarian historian Drinov^ claims that the colo¬ 
nisation did not take place all at once, but gradually, in the course of about 
three hundred years, and tliat it began in the third eentiiiy, that is, before 
the great migration of p(‘oplcs, and came to an end in the seventh century. 
Tliis vioAv appears to bo the correct one. In the fifth century the Slavs were 
already a comparatively nmnerous and influential people, although their 
settlements to all appearances were still few. 


CUSTOMS OP SLAVS AND BXJLQAIIS 

Concerning the tribes which wore settled on the Balkan Peninsula in the 
sixth and seventh centuries, we have the contemporary accounts of the Gre¬ 
cians, Procopius and Mauricius, and of the Syrian, John of Epliesus. All the 
Slavs, according to Procopius, were tall, with strongly built bodies. Their 
hair was neither very light nor wholly dark, but rather blond. Among their 
present descendants black hair is not imusunl. Mauricius describes the 
natural character of the old Slavs ns free from cruelty and trickery. He 
highly praLscs their hospitality. Among the southern and northern Slavs 
the family is the basis of the lire of the slates and of the communities. 

The .state syst/em of the Slavs was democratically organised. Procopius 
relates that they “are not ruled by one man, but from the most ancient times 
have been under a democracy. In favourable and unfavourable situations 
all their affairs arc placed before a common council.” Several families living 
in one .settlement formed a stem; the district occupied by one stem was called 
a Zwpa. The rule of a .single person was obnoxious to the Slavs. “Rulers 
they cannot endure, and live together in disunion,” says Mauricius. The 
I3yzaiitincs relate of the Slavs of the sixth century that they lived in miser¬ 
able huts far from each othoiy which they built in the forests, by the side of 
rivers, .swamps, and lakes. Their dearest possessions they hid under the 
earth. They usually fought on foot, almost naked, and armed with a firm 
black shield; many fought even without a shield. 

The earliest information concerning their religion is found in Procopius: 
“They recognise one god, the creator of the lightning, as the only lord of all 
things, and they offer to him oxen and various animals in sacrifice”; and 
furth^er: “Tliey worship also rivers as well as nymphs, and other divine beings, 
to all of whom they make offerings and from whom they seek auguries.” 
The Slav prayed to the gods in open nature, in groves, under trees, on cliffs 
and hills. The sacrifice wa.s attended witli singing. The changes in the 
seasons, which meant so much to an agricultural people, they celebrated with 
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festive lioliclays, v-Jiieh have been preserved on the peninsula through tho 
Jliddle Ages clown to the present day. 

As to their cosmogony, tlie Slavs were universally of tho opinion tliat the 
earth had originated in the sand of the sea, which Gotl brought up froin^ tho 
depths and scattered over the surface of the water. They thus imagined 
tlie earth to be floating on tlie surface of the sea. Concerning the eustoms 
and the life of the old Bulgam numerous accounts have been presc'rvcd, many 
by the Byzantines and Arabs. 

The chief seats of the Bulgai-s in Moesia were jirobably in the present Do- 
brudscha and on the shores of the Pontus. Thence, shortly after their arrival, 
they had moved to tlie Slavic Severans. Until the tenth century the central 
point of the Bulgarian kingdom was in the region of the Kaiutchik river, and 
on the plaias of Dobrudseha. Tlie settlenieiils of the reigning Ottomans aro 
still thickest in those regions to-day. All the expeditions of tlie Byzantines 
in the cightli and ninth centurio.s were not westwards towards Sofia by way 
of Philippopolis, but towards the mouth of the Danube and the region about 
Varna. 

The old Bulgars lived in jiolygainy, or had at least two wi's^es apiece. As 
a dowry the bricle had gold, .silver, cattle, horses, etc. Concorniug the dress, 
it is reported that men and women alike wore wide trousers, and that tho 
women veiled their fac€.s like Mohammedan wonmn. Tlie men shaved off 
tlie hair of their heads and, according to the oriental custom, wore a turban, 
which was not taken off in the teniine. Tlieir food consisted prinoiimlly of 
meat, but they ate only that of young animals. If anyone became ill (hoy 
souglit to cure him by supemtitious rites. Riljbons were put around tho 
neck of the chsecised person, or little stones wore given him for medicino. 
According to the accounts oi tho Arabs, the dead bodies of aristocrats wero 
cither burned together with tlicir attendants, or else laid away in a moimcl 
in whicii also the servants and wives of the deceased wore placed and left to 
smother. 

Their justice was barbaric. If anyone was seized for theft or robhoix 
and did not wish meekly to acknowledge the deed of wJiich ho was accused, 
the judge beat him upou the head or pricked him in the hips with iron points 
until he confessed. Execution.^ were a common form of imnishnient. Not 
only did the rebellious noblc.s wlio were overpowci-cd lose ilioir livc'S ancl 
their jiropcrty, but also their childi’en and relative.^ wore put to death, tlouii 
etiquette liad an Asiatic character. TJie prince ato at a special table; not 
even his wife might keep him company. The courtiers ato at a oertaiu dis¬ 
tance from tho prince, sitting around liim on stools or squatting on the floor. 
Human skulls were used as drinking goblets. 'Tlic left was tlic side of honour. 
On the conclusion of treaties the oath was taken on a bare sword, and at the 
same time dogs ivere cut in two. 

The ancient Bulgars lived in war and for wav; they wore a wild iieople. 
Their frontiers were guarded by many .stations, and no one, whether fix'O or 
slave, might leave the country under pain of severe punislinient. If any¬ 
one did escape, the sentinels lost their lives. According to Arabic accounts, 
a thorny barrier with apertures suiTounded the whole land; tho single ifillagcs, 
however, were not walled in. A horse-tail was used as a war slaiidard, like 
the Turkish bunchuk. Fighting was not allowed every day. On eortain 
unluclcy days it was deemed advisable to avoid baltle. Before marching 
to an encounter the chiefs sent one of the most faithful and iniclligont men 
to examine all tlic weapons and liorses. Alas for him who was found lacking 
in anything! He was at once punished by death. Before beginning a battle 
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they had recourse to incantations, games, songs, and auguries. Whoever 
deserted in Irattle was barbai'ously punished, the same fate befell hun who 
refused obedience to his commander. 

According to the Arabimi Masiidi (956) the old Bulgars had neither 
gold nor silver coins; everytliuig was paid for with oxen and sheep. When 
there was peace with the Greeks, tliey sold Slav boys and girls into slaveiy 
at Constantinople. The ancient Bulgai-ian state had an aristocratic organ¬ 
isation. The prince was called chan. Besides the prince, the highest power 
was in the hands of a council of six aristocrats wlio were called joym (nobles). 
Such were the customs of the Biilgam when, under Asparuch, they settled 
in Mocsia in 679. Wlmi a difference between this people and the old Slavs 
of the peninsula of the sixth and seventh centuries as Procopius and Mauri- 
ciiis describe them—what a difference between the Bulgars of Asparuch and 
tlie Slavs who now boar the name of BulgariaiL-^ 1 

Goncerniiig the relation of the old Mmsiaii Slavs to their Bulgarian mas¬ 
ters but little information has come to light. It appears, ho^vever, that the 
Bulgarian clomoni had only a slight inlluenee on tlic cliaracter and customs 
of the Slavic people. The barbarian immigrants learned from the already 
civilised Slavs, rather than the Slaws from the Bulgars. The Bulgarian 
pi’inces lived on terms of friondsliip with the Slavic chiefs. The official posi¬ 
tions were open to both. Crum feasted in the company of Slavic boyars. 
Ill 812 one ot the Bulgarian ambassadoi’s bore the Sla^uc name Draguin, and 
by the niiddlc of the ninth century Slavic names occur among the members 
of the reigning family. The welding of the ruling people, which was unim- 
portant as to numbers, with their Slav subjects must have taken place rapidly. 

The ancestors of the present Bulgarians arc consequently not those small 
companies of the Bulgars of Asparuch which took possession of Moesia on 
the Danube in 679, but the Slavs who in the period from the third to the 
seventh century settled in Moesia. Thrace, Macedonia, Epirus, Thessaly— 
indeed, in almost every iiavt of tne peninsula. The blood of the Finnish 
Bulgars, which flowed inoslly in the vciii.s of the noble families, seems now 
to have long since ceased. 

It toolc about two hundred and fifty ycoi’s to weld together the ruling 
with the subject people. The governing people, the Finnish Bulgars, after 
tliey had united the Slavic tribes into one state, lost their language and cus¬ 
toms, but gave their name as an inheritance to the Slavic districts subject to 
them. The conquered pcojde, the Slavs, absorbed the ruling race, which 
spoke a different language but lost its ancient name. And thus nil who lived 
in the same state are called by the .same name—Bulgarians. The Okl-Bul- 
garian, a Finni.sh language, bad no influence ou the Slavonic. The German 
Fi'anks and Lombards stood in a similar relation to the Romans in Gaul and 
in the iirescnt Lombardy. Hio name of the state was, and is, stronger than 
the name of the people. 

Concerning the ancient histoiy of the Bulgars, before their arrival in the 
Balkan Peninsula, wo possess two accounts, a native and a Greek. The 
former is as interesting ns it is 0580111*6. Its text is Slavic, but intempersed 
with hitherto unexplained words from the wholly forgotten language of the 
non-Slavic Bulgars. It contains an cnunreratioii of the Bulgarian princes 
from earliest times to the year 765. It appeam to have been originally 
written with Greek letters; later it was transposed into Sla^dc characters. 
The Grecian account is found in the clu’onicle of the patriarch Nicepliorus 
(815) of Constantinople. The two accounts contain few harmonising state¬ 
ments. The former bcgin.sHvitli the reign of two princes, who appear to have 
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reached a regular biblical age—one of tliem having ruled for three hundred, 
the other for one hundred and fifty years. Accoiding to this chronicle, five 
princes ruled during the five hundred and fifteen ycais from 164-679 

Aspavuch, who, as we have seen, fii-st led the Bulgars across tlio Danube, 
reit^ned until about 700. His successor, Tervel, entered into an alliance with 
the Byzantines and aided them when Con.stanbinople ivas besieged by the 
Arabs ill 719. From the death of Asparucli until the end of tlie eighth cen¬ 
tury nearly a dozen rulers occupied the throne of Bulgaria at different tiincb, 
until at the beginning of the nintli century a really great ruler rcignod.« 


CnUiM (802-815 A.n.) 

Ill 802 there ascended the throne the most powerful of the Bulgarian 
iirinces, the fierce Crum, a tireless and unconquerable warrior. When he 
took over the empire it reached from tlio Balkans to ti\o Transylvanian 
Carpathians. Crum conquered a large part of cast Hungary and the Byzan¬ 
tine provinces up to Constau- 
tiuoplc. Ill Hungary at that 
time Charlemagne, after fierce 
battles, Iiad coiupiered the 
weakened kingdom of the 
Avans (7D6). All the land up 
to th(' Danube was under the 
dominion of the Erauks. 

During (he reign of Nicopli- 
orus, in SOD, the Bulgarinas 
appeared in the vicinity of 
the Strymon and after a ter¬ 
rible massacre seized Solia, 
whicli till then hud been in 
Grecian hands. One expe¬ 
dition of Nicophorus unclei- 
A Monastcuy taken in revenge had no very 

creditable outcome. After 
two years spent u\ picpamtion Nicepliorus again broke into Bulgaria at the 
head of a large army, plundered the land for three clays, burned Crum's rcsi- 
cleiice, and proudly refused all overtures of peace. It was not graiitod him, 
however, to return homo. Crum blockaded all the pa.sses of (lie Balkans. 
Nicepliorus found himself so surroiinclcd and .shut in that lio exclaimed: "'Let 
no one liope to escape the danger; we should need to be birds to clo so I" 
The nia-ssacre began on the morning of July 2Cth, 811. The whole Byzantine 
arniy was destroyed. No prisoncm were made. Tlie victorious Bulgarian 
prince stuck the head of the unfortunate Nicepliorus on a Inneo and left it 
on view for several days; then he made the .skull into a goblet mounted wilii 
.silver and out of it drank at banquets the health of Slavic hoynrF, 

After the battle Crum broke into Thrace and Macedonia, and besieged 
Constantinople But soon seeing the inadvisability of the siege, ho demanded 
as conditions of peace a yearly tribute, a quantity of gala garments, anil a 
certain number of U'antiful girls. During a personal interview ivith the 
emperor he narrowly escaped assassination through the trctiohery of the 
(jreek.s. In revenge he laid waste the whole country surrounding Constan¬ 
tinople as far as the Hellespont. Countless piisouor.s were dvaggiid from 
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Thrace into the trans-Danubian Bulgaria, among them being the boy Basil, 
the son of a Slavic peasant, tlie future emperor. Crum prepared a second 
expedition against Constantinople, but died suddenly on April 13th, 815— 
like Attila, of apoplexy. 

Crum was succeeded by Cole or by Dukuiii and Dicong. In 820 Omortag 
came to llic tlirone. He abandoned Crum’s designs upon Constantinople, 
and concluded an armistice with Emperor Leo for thirty years, in order 
to be able to direct his attention to the west. A Bulgarian army sailed up the 
Brave, took possassion of Pannonia, and placed Bulgarian magistrates over 
the Slavs, But this dominion was of short duration. Only Syrmia, in the 
corner between the mouths of the Save and Diuve, as well as East Hungary, 
remained under Bulgarian rule till the coming of tlie Magyars. Omortag’s 
name has beeji pi'esorved on a r‘cmai*kablc column discovered in the church 
of the Forty Martyrs at Tirnova in 1858. 


THE OimiSTIANISATION OF THE I.AND 

When the Bulgarians settled in Mocsia among tlie Slavs, Christianity was 
not unknown in the land; the Russian historian Goliibinski even believes 
that they founrl there churches and clergy, although in small miinbers. Crum 
filled his land with Christian captives, among them bishops and priests, who 
were not afraid to preach the gospel of Christ to the heathen, Omortag, 
when ho saw the rapid spread of Christianity, and realised the danger arising 
therefrom, desired to stop the coui^sc of tiling by use of force. Manuel, the 
bishop of Adrianople, was lulled, together with three other bishops and three 
hundred and seventy-four captives. But the pei'secutioii only aroused the 
zeal of the preachers. Omortag was soon obliged to give back all captives 
to the Byzantines. 

It was not, however, until the reign of Boiis, who ascended the throne in 
852, that Christianity attained formal recognition in Bulgaria. This was 
largely the work of two men wlio by their personal efforts m’ought about a 
great change in the condition of the Slavs. It was they who introduced the 
Slavs among the civilised peoples of Europe, inasmuch as tliey gave them a 
writing, literature, and liturgy in the mother tongue. The brotliers Constan¬ 
tino and Methodius were born in Th&ssalonica, and it is very probable that 
they were descended from a Slavic family. Constantine (born 827) was sent 
to Constantinople at the age of fourteen to be educated there, together witli 
the young Michael III, under the guidance of tlm future patriarch Pliotius. 
Even then his inclination for solitude and his modest beai'ing m^ifested 
them.selves. Consequently the ecclesiastical profession attracted him most 
and he chose that as his life-work. In 851 lie was intrusted with an embassy 
to the empire of the caliphs on account of his knowledge of oriental languages. 

Methodius was a man of the world. On account of his influence in the 
vicinity of Thessalonica, the emperor inti'usted to him the government of a 
Sla^dc principality; but after a few years Methodius left the world and became 
a monk in the monastery of Olympus. There his brother sought him out and 
from that time forward they did not separate. ^ In 863 .they began their 
activity in Moravia by teaching the woikl of God in the Slavic tongue. The 
Christian faith spread rapidly among the Slays of Pannonia and Moravia at 
tlie same time that Boris ivas cultivating I'elations with the Franlcs. 

Boris realised that Christianity was indispensable if he wanted to maintain 
his kingdom among powerful Christian neighbour—Franlcs, Moravians, and 
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Byzantines. The Slavs of Thrace and Macedonia had already for the most 
part thrown off heathendom, and even m Boris' own realm Chnstianity had 
begun to strike deej3 roots evei* since the time of Crum. Boris accepted 
Christianity for political reasons, just as tlic Russian Vladimir and the Magyar 
Stephen did later. Duiiiig a great famine in his own land Boris began a war 
with Eini}eror Michael III. After a few successes he proffered the hand of 
peace and used this opportunity to I’cceive Christianity from Byzantium. 
The ceremony of baptism took place on the same spot as the peace negotia¬ 
tions. Tlie emperor stood as godfatlicr, and Boris, upon becoming a Christian, 
received the name of Michael. 

On his return from the campaign Boris lost no time in leading all his 
dependents to the new faith, but he met with energetic opposition among tlie 
boyars who had i-crnained ti’ue to pagan beliefs. They raised a revolt among 
the people and attempted to overtlii'ow Boris in order to place a pagan on 
tile throne. The revolt ended in their complete di.scomfiburo. Boris had the 
rebellious l^oyars put to death with their wives and children, fifty-two persons 
in number. Whole families were thus exterminated by the unworthy deed of 
this newly converted Chi'isbian. The common people who had joined the 
rebels were allowed to go unpunished. 

Not long after his convei^ion Boris withdrew fi-oin the Greeks and entered 
into negotiations with tlie pope. He began to bo anxious for the ecclesiastical 
independence of his land, since the Greeks were not willing to give the Bul- 
gariaus even a bishop of their own. In Aumist, eight Inmdrcd and sixty-six 
Bulgarian envoys ap]ieared in Rome befoi'c Pope Nicholas I. They brought 
their message in the form of one hundred and six questions ns to how tnoy 
siiould have to order tlieir lives as Christians. Some of those questions were 
extremely nnivo, such as whether or not it would bo pe)‘mit,tccl them in 
future to wear trousers. One important question was wlietlicr they did not 
have the right to receive a patriarch, to which the pope avoidecl a direct 
answer b^ saying that he ^vouId fimt send two bishops to convince himself of 
the condition of the country.i> 

Nicholas, however, and his successor, Adrian II, failed to keep the advan¬ 
tage which the Roman church seemed to have gained. They refused to 
appoint an archbishop desired by Boris and showed generally an unconcili- 
atory spirit, so that Boris, who.se patience was soon exliaiistod, sent to the 
council of 869 to ask whetner Bulgaria belonged under the poi)c or under tho 
patriarch of Constantinople. The influence of the pajjal legates could not 
jn’event tho oriental fathers from declaring in favour of the latter, and tlnis 
this monotonous question, which was so important for the history of the 
country, was decided. An archbishop was sent to Bulgaria from Constan¬ 
tinople, ten new bi.shoprics were founded, and tin! Roman clergy left the 
country.® 

Friendly relations grew up between Constantinople and the Bulgarians, 
and Boris’ son Simeon was sent to be educated at Constantinople, where he 
learned as a child to know the works of Hemosthene.s and Aristotle, which 
won for him the title of Half Greek. Boris after reigning thirty-six years 
laid down his crown in 888 and retired to a cloister. His olde.sl son, Vlaciimir, 
succeeded him upon the throne, but after four years tho aged Boris was 
obliged by the mismanagement of his son to leave the cloister, dcUirone Viadi- 

throne to the younger son, Simeon. Michael Boris 
died May 2nd, 907. His picture on a gold ba^ground is in a mami.script of 
the thirteenth century in a library at Moscow. With Boris begins the scries 
of national saints. 
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Simeon (893-927), Uic son of Boris, is the most importnnt of all the rulers 
over tlio Bulgarinii people. By his martial deeds he brought the Byzantine 
Eitii)ire to the verge of destruction. Tlic adoption of the imperial title and 
the foundation of the Bulgarian patriarcliato, by which he placed his throne 
on an equality with that of Constantinople, wci’e the introductory steps to 
the estalnishmcnt of a new Groco-Slavie empire on the ruins of the monarchy 
of Constantine the Great. To his martial fame he joined the brilliance of a 
creative mind. Old-Slavio Ulcratuve, then budrling, counts \\\h name among 
its authors. 

With Simeouts accession to the throne the peace which Boris had kept 
with the Byzantines came to an end and gave way to a bitter struggle for 
the existence or non-existence of the empire of Constantinople, which with 
rare interruptions lasted for fully thirty years. The direct cause was fur¬ 
nished by a Gomineroial question, doubtless an unusual event at that time. 
When Simeon could not effect a settlement peaceably, he declared war, de¬ 
feated the Byzantine army, and sent the prisoners homo with their noses cub 
off. Thereupon Emperor Leo called in tlie aid of tlie Magyars. Simeon had 
to retreat into his fortifications w'hile the enemy devastated his land as far 
as Proslav (893). But when tlie Magyars went home tlie Bulgarians followed 
them to tlieir steppes and defeated them there. 

Soon afterwarcls Simeon again conquered the Greeks near Adrianople. In 
order to put an end to their alliances with the Magyai'S forever, he, in con¬ 
junction w’ith the Potclienegs living on the Dnieper, fell \ipon the families 
of the Magyars while the latter were fightine in Pannonia, and cither killed 
them or took them captive. Fi*om the battle near Adrianople to the death 
of Leo (911) the pence between Bulgarians and Greeks was not disturbed, 
in this interval of quiet, literature, m which Simeon took much pleasuie, 
could develop uuliindcrccl. Bishop Constantine, Pope Gregory, John the 
exarch, and other ^vriters raised it in the space of a .short naif century to 
such a height that in the field of church literature it did not stand much 
below the Latin and Greek, flis contemporaries used to compare Simeon to 
King Ptolemy of Egypt. But the tendency of his learning and the art of his 
education were foreign to the Bulgarians, and did not succeed in warming 
cither the heart or the fancy of the jieople. 'llic period of Simeon, the gplden 
age of Bulgarian literature, has no poetry. From that time Byzantinism 
began to find its way among the Slavs; the Bulgarians transplanted it to 
Servia and Russia. 

Simeon's residence was in Preslav, in a beautiful mountainous district; 
at present a village occupies the spot^ called by the Turks Eski-Stamboul 
(Old-Stainboul), surrounded by^ extensive mins. John the exarch describes 
the impression which Proslav m its prime made upon a stranger: “When he 
who came from far enters tlie outer court of the princely residence, he will 
be astonished, and when he approaches the gates he will question in amaze¬ 
ment. And when he crosses the threshold, he sees buildings on both sides, 
ornamented with stones and covered with different sorts of woods. And 
when he goes further into the court, he sees lofty palaces and churches with 
countless stones, woods, and frescoes, their interior inlaid with marble and 
copper, silver and gold, to such an extent that he does not know with what 
to compare it, because in his own land he has never seen the like^ but only 
poor huts of straw. Wholly beside himself he will sink down in bewildeimcnt. 
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But if by chance he catches sight of the prince, sitting in a robe onibroidcred 
with pearls, with a chain of coins about liis neck, with bracelets on Ins arms, 
girded with a purple giz’die and witli a golden sword at his sitle, and sees his 
boyars sitting on each side of liim in golden chains, girdles, and bracelets, 
then if anyone on his return home asks liiin,‘What hast thou seen there?’ 
he will answer, ‘I Imow not how to describe it. Only your own eyes would 
be able to comprehend such magnificence.^ ” Now there is nothing left of 
all this splendour but a few stones. 

In 912 a decided change took ])laec in Simeon’s reign, Emperor Leo 
was dead. His successor, Alexander, frivolously insulted the Bulgarian envoys 
who had come to renew the terms of peace. But he died soon, and was fol¬ 
lowed by Constantine VII, at that time a child of seven. No one in Con¬ 
stantinople wantecl war, but Simeon's anger could no longer be nssiuiged. In 
913 the Bulg<arians appeai-ed under the walls of the world city on the Bos¬ 
porus. In the following year Simeon held Adrianople for a time. Aftei' 
three years’ preparation the Byzantine army, followed by a licet, })roceedt’d 
along the coast of the Black to the Bulgarian frontier.^ In August, 917, 
a battle was fought in sight of the Balkans, which ended in the destruction 
of the Byzantines. Although Simeon might have marched against Couslaii' 
tinople, he contented himself with a blockade. Besides Coiislaiitinoplo and 
a few coast strips nearly cverytliing was in his power. The boundaries of 
tlie Bulgarian realm extended at that time from Meneznbria on the Black 
Sea, past Adriauojjlo, to Moiuit Rliodonc. In the soutli the boundziry w'oni 
horn Olympus to the mouth of the KaJama oppo.sile Cozlu, from soa to sea. 
The Albanian coast with a few exceptions wa.s ruled by Simeon as far ns 
the Drin, Towards Servia the Bulgarian bordoi' was formed by the Dz’in, 
the White Drin, and the Ibaa; from there it reachotl to the Save. Belgnido 
was under Bulgarian dominion. Beyond the Danube, before the Magyar 
invasion. Wallachia and perhaps also parts of Hungary and Transylvania 
seem to have belonged to Bulgaria. 

The ruler of such a monarchy could not bo satisfied with the simple title 
Prince, which Boris and his predecessors liad borzie, but took the imperial 
title Czar of the Bulprians and Ruler of tlie Gz*eclcs. Since an emizoro]’ 
could not be imagined without a patriarch at his side, the arohbishoprie of 
Bulgaria was elevated to a patriarchate. Simeon received ilie imperial crown 
from Rome, not from Constantinople. Simeon died on May 27th, 927, after 
appointing his younger son, Peter, to be his successor.^ 


DECLINE OF TUB BULGARIAN EWriUE 

With the accession of Petei’, son of Simeon, begins the dccjidoncc of the 
Bulgarian Empire. Wallachia, Transylvania, and Servia in succession shook 
off the Bulgarian yoke, and the emperor Nicephorus Plioca.s, who had during 
this interval of rebellion in the north fortified his Asiatic frontioi’S, turned 
his attention to the conquered territory of the empires in Europe', and under 
his suGce3SQi\s Bulgaria became a Byzantine province.” 

In the intellectual life of the Bulgailaii people, also, there was a decline 
under Czar Peter. Under Boris and Simeon we see wide-awake and eiithu- 
.siastic teachers, fresh youthful spirits, spreading enlightenment among the 
people with word and pen. Under Peter, men of gloomy disposition caino 
into the loregroiradj ineu who withdrew from human society into iinponetrablo 
forests and mountains, to lead there a life of the strictest ascotici,sm, without 
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touching a pen. The most imj^ortant of these was John of Ryl, afterwards 
the patron saint of Bulgaria, Born in a village in tlie provijice of Sofia, he 
passed his youth as a poor sliephcrcl. After the death of his parents lie 
entered a cloister, which he soon exchanged for the solitude of the heights of 
the Ryl plateau. For twenty 5 ^caiB he lived in a clarlc cave, then in the 
hollow of an old oak, and finally for seven yeais upon an unapproachable 
cliff under which at present stands the great Ryl monastery. Czar Peter 
once visited the hermit. John died in 946, at the age of seventy. Contem¬ 
poraneously v'ith him lived, in the north of Macedonia, three other equally 
celebrated hermits. 

Boijomiles 

■\Vhiie the ascetics lived on the mountain tops, a new belief gained ever 
fouier foothold among tho people, U\e teaching of tl\e Bogomiles. Five cen¬ 
turies of .southoi-n Slavic history are inscparablj^ connected with the histoiy 
of the Bogomiles. From Bulgaria it spread over the whole peninsula, to the 
Slavs and Greeks, and still further into Italy and France. 

In the Occident they were no loiigcr called Bogomiles, but had numerous 
other namo.s, such a.s Mauichcans, I%toreiies in Italy, Cathari in Germany, 
and Albigenscs in Franco. They never called themselves anything else tlian 
chistiani, honi chrisliani, bons liommes. That tlieir belief originated in Bul¬ 
garia was foiwtten neither by them nor by their opponents. Gibbon calls 
Sioin simply Bulgarians.^ Tlio name Bogomile comes from the founder of 
their remarkable .sect, a roforjnor of the Paulician doctrines, by the name of 
Bogomil (Love of God), who appeared in the firai half of Peter's reign. His 
disciples gained a large following by their strictly moral lives. Tiiey were 
of peaceful disposition, abstained from loud talking or laughing, and were 
dlstinguUhed by faces white from fasting. That gave them an appcarauce 
of sanctity, which in the Orient from the most ancient time.s has not failed 
to be effective, 

The Bogomile theology was founded on the principle that there are two 
original elements, a good and an evil. Tlic good and the evil divinity are 
not equal in power and antiquity. The good divinity is a perfect triunol 
being, from whom nothing incomplete and temporary has proceeded; it is 
the creator of the heavenly, the invisible, and perfect world. The evil divin¬ 
ity, according (o Christian torminology called Satan or the devil, ci’eated 
everything visible and coiporcal, together with the universe and everything 
animate and inanimate. Satan wos thus for the Bogomiles the creator of 
the world. TJio earth, his work, wa.s according to their belief doomed to 
dostruction. 

The Greek Bogomiles relate that Satan, after he liacl created his heaven 
and earth, formed Adam out of the soil but could not animate him. He 
thereupon sent his messengers to God asking him to bestow his spirit, since 
man would he of .service to them both. The good God fulfilled Satan's wish 
and man obtained life. Eve was ci*cated in the same way. The fall of man 
was caused by Satan. Free will is not, according to the Bogomile doctrine, 
an iLttribiitc of man. Satan ruled the world from the beginning during the 
Old Testament; it was he who brought on tlie flood, who scattered the people 
of Babel, who desLro^^ed Sodom. Hence the Bogomiles rejected Moses as 
w'cll ns the prophets, 

They rejected completely the ecclesiastical hierarchj^. Every "perfect 
Bogomile, whether man or woman, might pmach. The church superiors were 
only administrators of the community, apiwinted by election. There were 
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no chiireli buildings. Like the old Slavs, the Bogomiles called upon God 
everywhere, under the open sky, on mountain tops, in groves and in their 
hats. Christian temples and churches were to them Uie seats of evil spirits, 
and their bolls wei'c trumpets of tlie devil. Satan, they said, lived fir.st in 
the temple at Jerusalem, then in the church of St. Sofia at Constiintiiiople. 
However, in southern France, and perhaps in Bosnia, they had houses of prayer; 
these were simple little stmeturcs, widiout tower or bell, without ornament 
or portrait, without clianeel or altai-; a tabic covered with a white linen clotli, 
and upon it the open Testament, toolc the place of the altar. 

The “perfect” Bogomiles wci*e distinguished from ordinary belicvei’s by 
special asceticism. They might not marry, could not cat meat or drink 
wine, dressed in black, lived in poverty, and abstained from till enjoyments 
of life. The conditions for becoming a “perfect” Bogomile were so difficult 
that in the beginning of the thirteentli century, wh(*n this strange cult was 
at its height, among n million Bogonuks there were only four Lhoiisaiid “ per¬ 
fect” ones. 

This gloomy doctrine ruled the minds of the Slavic poopUi iipoir the Balkan 
Peninsula and niaintaiaecl itself tliere with varying fortunes until the coming 
of the Turks. In the Middle Ages, at a time wlicn religious questions were 
pre-eminent, there arose among the soiilhorn Slavs the struggle of CJirisbianity 
against oriental Bogomilism; to this wove added Uic contest for the indc- 
penclence of the orthodox national chuvcli and tlio effort to unite the Eastern 
church with the Western. Wliocver umlcnstands tlio iindoiinining effects of 
Bogomili.sm and of dissension will easily comprehend tlio rapid successes 
which in the fourteenth ami fifteenth ccnbune.s gained foi* iho Otlomana 
supremacy over the peninsula. 


BULGAHIA IS INCOnPORATRD INTO TUR CfRRRK 15MP1I110 

We now turn to an event wdiosc influence upon the history of the Bulga¬ 
rians persists to this day: that Is, the first appearance of the lluss’ians in their 
territories. Ever since then Ilassia lin.s been a factor in the history of Bul¬ 
garia, and at this moment the ftttitiKlo of lUi&sia is polcmt in dotonnining Ibo 
policy and fate of the country. Nicephorus, deeming it priidont before 
attacking so powerful a countiy as Bulgaria to provide himself with an ally, 
turned to the Ru-ssiaus." Accordingly an embassy with rich pref?ents was 
sent to their prince Sviatoslav, a man who loved adventure above everything 
else. Sviatoslav with an army of ten thousand proceeded down tlin Russian 
rivers, and in August, h87, appeai-cd at the mouth of the Danube. Tlic op])o- 
sitiqn of the Bulgarians was soon broken, Tlio llussians quickly took pos¬ 
session of Silistria and a number of otiicr Danubiau oitieg, and Sviatoslav 
pitched his winter quarters in the city of Prcslav on the Daniilie. 

In the mean while Nicephorus felt obliged to chango lii.s tactics, j^arily 
because of disturbance.^ which had broken out in Constantinople on aijcount 
of oppressive taxes, partly because of anxiety caused by the unexpectedly 
rapid advance of the llussians. He made peace with Czar Peter, and promised 
to drive the Russians fi'om the Danubiau teiTitories.& 

Various complications, however, prevented tlio speedy fulfilment of thi.s 
promise, Peter died in 969, and was succeeded by Boris II. In the western 
provinces a revolt headed liy the boyar Shishman in 963 had torn those prov¬ 
inces loose from Peter’s ^ authority and e.stablis!icd there a now dynasty, 
feviatoslav was pleased with the soutlicrn lands he had discovered and was 
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not inclined to I’etuvn to his comfortless north. “Here all good things flow 
together/’ he said of his new quartern; “the Greeks send gold, rich stuffs 
wine, and fruit; the Bohemians and Hungarians, silver and horses; the Rus¬ 
sians, wax, honey, and slaves.” He consequently renewed his attack upon 
the Bulgarians, captured their king, crossed the Balkans, and appeared on 
the Grecian frontier intent on the early subjugation of the country. 

It was not Nicephorus, but his successor, John Ziniisces the Armenian, who 
finally drove back the Russians. This he did quite as much to save liis own 
empire as to help the Bulgarian czar. After a long and desperate siege the 
Russians were finally forced to retire. Sviatoslav himself was attacked on 
Jiis homeward march by the Petehenegs, who killed him after a fierce 
contest, and in derision of his former pretensions converted his skull into a 
goblet.*'* 

Bulgaria was now wholly occujiied by the Greeks, Zimisces had no 
thought of giving back his empire to the liberated Boris, although at his 
coming ho had everywhere heralded himself as the liberator from Russian 
dominion. Czar Boris TI and the Bulgarian patriarch Damian were deposed, 
and Bulgaria incoi'iioratcd into the Byzantine Empire. Returning home in 
triumph, the victor offered up in the church of Bt, Sofia the crown of the Bul¬ 
garian czai'—the mortal enemy of the Roman Empire. Thus after three hun¬ 
dred years of victorious existence the Bulgarian Empire on the Danube (the 
old Mojsia) became subject to the Greeks.^ 

Only ill the western part of the empire was there n final flicker of inde¬ 
pendence, like a separate firebrand wliich suddenly flares up and burns for a 
time after tlui main fire is extinguished. For nearly lialf n century after the 
fall of Boris 11. the Shishman dynasty maintained itself under Sliishman’s 
youngest son, Samuel, who came to the throne after the death of his three 
elder Drotlior. 1 !. 


Basil II, Ihc Bulyar-Slayer 

Siunuoi’s successes and cojjquests were jmssibie on account of the weak¬ 
ness of the Byzaniiuo Empire after the death of John Zimisccs, during the 
minority of Basil II. When, however, the latter came of age, he made the 
final overthrow of Bulgarian independence the main object of his life, and by 
his severity and cruelty won for himself the title of Bulgar-Slayer.« He 
continued to fight against Bulgaria almost uninterruptedly for several decades. 
It would be tiresome to relate the vicissitudes of this war; to narrate the 
cruelties which wore perpetrated in detail would be disgusting; they can be 
easily imagined if one reflects that the Greeks, violent by nature and em¬ 
bittered by hatred, were frequently called on to exercise the I'ight of retali¬ 
ation, and that they emiiloycd the rudest and most inhuman mercenai’ies for 
tiiat purpose. Finally Basil performed an act of cruelty which exceeds all 
that had hitherto been perpetrated and whidi .surpasses belief. It is said 
that he caused fifteen thousand captive Bulgarians to be blinded, allowing 
every hundredth man to keep one eye, so ns to serve as a guide for the others. 
When they were led home, their king, Samuel, was overcome with the horror 
of the sight and died aftci' two days. This brought dismay into tlie ranks of 
the Bulgarians. Furthermore, Samuers son ana successor was killed by a 
noble; the conquest of the devastated and depopulated land was at last pos¬ 
sible. In the year 1018 Basil had conquered the whole of Bulgaria. At 
the same time he forced the Croatinns and Servians to do him homage, and 
occupied the whole eastern coast of the Adriatic.^ 
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HYZANTINB SUPREMACY (IOI 8 --II 86 A.D.) 

Desolate and empty was the realm which the terrible victor took over. 
Thousands of inhabitants had fallen in tlie wars oi- had been carried off to 
distant lands ns far as Asia. The power of the boyars was broken by tho 
loss of tlieir lep,ders; many were forced to exchange their old freedom for 
Byzantine court positions. The last czarina, Maria, and Samuel's daughter 
Catherine, graced the Byzantine court as Itujies in waiting. The Bulgarian 
princes occupied military po.sts in Constantinople or A.sin. The piinccsscs 
were married to aristocratic Byzantines. 

One important institution of the old empire was preserved by Basil 11. 
The Bulgarian church kept its autonomy, only its lieacl was now called arcli- 
bishop instead of patriarch.^ But even the church was affected by the 
general decline, and, although it did maiiitahi its existence, it was worried and 
harassed by the Bogomiles, who continued to gain ground. 

During the period of one hundred and seventy years elapsing liotwcen the 
fall of the house of Samuel and the foundation of the second empire Bulpria 
has practically no national history. After the death of Basil II the land was 
overrun first by the Pctchcucgs, \v!\o were allowed by the Byzantines to 
settle beside the Bulgarians, and then by the Kuniani, who drove tho Pctch- 
eiiogs into Wallachia. Efforts of the Bulgarians to rebel and regain their 
liberty were foiled hy the lack of union among the people thenisolves and 
the rival pveteudents to the throne. 

The country presents a sorry picture during this period. Tlic policy of 
each of its Byzautiuc governors was to make ns much money out of tho 
eountiw as [josslblo before ho was replaced bv a successor. It was wliolly 
like MoUaimnedm rule in the provinces to-day. Overrun as the country 
was by barbarian invasions, torn internal i-cbcllions and party quarrels, 
it is surprising to find that the national spirit was not wholly broken; but 
broken it was nob, as is shown by the rise of the Asen brothers, wlio succcoclcd 
ill throwing off the foreign yoke. Two brothel’s, Peter and Ivan (,Tohn) 
Asen, clescendanb.s of the old family of Shisliniaii, made the tour to Constan¬ 
tinople, which sons of good family were cxixictcd to do. They asked, like 
well-bred youth.? with ambition, for what they probably doservecl—a grant 
of certain lauds; this in right of their descent. 'They expressed a dcairc also 
for an official appointment, if tlie emperor should be so disposed. Both 
demands were refused, and a high court functionary emphasised the refusal by 
slapping the younger of the two brothers on the check. It is clue to this 
event that the empire staggered still more feebly; that the Turk, who was 
strenuou.sly encroaching from the south, received fresli cncouragomcnl, and 
that there was a second Bulgarian emjjiro « 


THE .SECOND BULGAIHAN EMPIllE (1180-131)8 A.D.) 

Returning home, the brothers called the people together in the church of 
St. Demetrius at Tiriiova which they themselves liad founded. There, it is 
related, certain inen and women were influenced to proclaim with prophetic 
enthusiasm that it was the will of God that the boyar.s throw off the yoko of 
.so many years and win back their freedom; that St. Demetrius had aban¬ 
doned the Greeks and the church laid waste by the Normans, and Iiad come to 
bring help to the Bulgarians, lliis “miracle” overcame even hesitating 
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spirits. Boyars and peasants seized tlieii’ arms. Ivan was cvoA^’iied czar of 
tJie BnJgariaiis and Greeks. At Uiesame time a new archbishop, Basil was 
established at Tirnova in indejDendonce of the patriarch at Constantinople & 

The Bulgarians were aided in llieir revolt by the Servian prince Nemanya 
also by the wild tribes of the Ivuinani. Only for a short time was tlierc an 
armistice, V'hcn in 1188 the Byzanline.s in some unknown way managed to 
make a prisoner of the Bulgarian queen. 

In 1189 the crusaders appeared under Frederick Barbarossa, and the Bul¬ 
garians and Servians alike made him friendly overtures. Peter promised to 
)3Ut an army of forty thousand Bulgarians and Kiiniani at his disposal if lie 
would inarch against Constantinople and give Peter the Greek crown. Fred¬ 
erick, however, refused the offer. Tlie Bulgarians were even more successful 
against the impotent Isaac. They stormed Nish and captured Sofia, from 
^\^lich latter city the bones of St. John of Ryl were transferred to Tiinova. 


DEATH OP ASEN; REIGN OP KALOYAN 

The feeble Isaac having been dopo.scd and blinded b)' liis brothei' Alexius 
III, the latter wished to make peace with the Bulgarians, but Asen demanded 
impossible conditions and continued to pros.? tbe war with vigour. But. 
owing to a family intrigue, hi.s victoilous career was violently interrupted 
by an assassin’s dagger, and in 1196 Asen I, the restorer of the Bulgarian 
Empire, fell after a nine veais' reign.'*- Peter took over tlie reins of govern¬ 
ment in conjiiiiclioii with his young brother Kaloynn. But his peaceable 
nature ill pleased the Bulgarians. After a short time lie too was murdered, 
likewiso by one of his counUymen (1197). 

He was followwl by Jiis brother Kaloyan (1107-1207), an implacable enemy 
of the Greeks, and similar to Asen in character but much more fierce and 
cruel. As an experienced general and statesman he placed political success 
above religious interests. Tiic Bogomiles, so far as ive know, were left unmo¬ 
lested, ana he established himself on a friendly footing wiili the pop_e.^» He 
allied himself vfitli the fierce Kuinani by marriage, and in conjunction with 
them made inroafls into tlic Byzantine IDmpiro a.s far as the very walls of Con- 
staniinoplo.*^ Finally (1201) the Byzantines were obliged to conclude peace 
^vitll Kuloyan. All the teri'itorica he Imd cajitiircd were left in his power, 
and his empire extended from Belgrade to the Black Sea, from the mouth.s 
of the Danube to the Struma and th<i upper Vardar. Knloyan, however, 
saw liow necessary it was for him to have a confirmation of Ills title to rule. 
Since that could not be obtained from Byzantium, he turned to the pope. 
He had tried three times to send an embassy to Rome, but on account of the 
lio.stility of the Hungarians and Byzantines he had never succeeded. The 
report, however, reached Innocent III, and in 1199 a papfd messenger, a 
Greek priest from Brindisi, arrived in Tirnova, wholly unexpectedly. He 
brought Kaloyan a letter from Innocent stating that he had heard of Kalo- 
yan’s descent from a Roman family and admonishing him to manifest his 
allegiance to the papal throne. Tlie fierce Bulgarian seized this opportunity 
with pleasure. He wa.s delighted that God had reminded him of the race 
and of the fatherland from which he had sprung, and he asked the ^pe to 
bestow upon him the imj^crial crown and to receive him into the Roman 
church (1202). In order to obtain his wisli the more quickly he conferred 
liis land in perpetuity upon the pope. He was moved to liaste by a circum¬ 
stance which gave a new direction to oriental affairs. 
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THE BULGARIAN CONFLICT WiTII Tllli I,ATINH 

On Juno 23rd, 1203, just as the sun was setting, tlio fleet of tlio Latin 
crusaders appeared before Constantinople. Three hundred ships canning 
Venetians, Lombards, Frencli, and Germans, to the number of about forty 
thousand men, bore down upon tlie Byzantine Empiio. Commanding the 
fleet whose course the sly Venetians had diverted from Palestine, the original 
goal’ stood the blind doge Enrico Dandolo, an implacable enemy of tho Byzan- 

^^&nstnntmople was not taken in a day. Nine months passed amidst 
varying fovtvmes of battle. Finally, on April 23rd, 1204, the walls were 
stormed and the city was conquered. Kaloyaids iwsition was immediately 
changed by this event. Wiiile the Latins were .still liesieging Constantinople 
he promised to come to their aid with one hundred thousand incii if they would 
agree to recognise liiin as ruler of tlic Bulgarians and give him a crown. His 
onei;, however, was rejected. When, then. Emperor Baldwin was visiting 
tho Thracian and Macedonian cities, Kaloyau again offered to enter into a 
treaty of peace. He received the haughty answer that lie was not to treat 
with the Franks as a king with friends, but as a slave with his mastors, Minco 
ho wa.s wholly unjustihod in a.ssninmg dominion over tho land which ho had 
torn from the Greeks.^ 

ICaloyan wrote later to Innocent III: “They proudly I’oplioil to ino tliat 
they would have no peace with me unlcs.s I relumed the tendtory wliicii 
I had wrested from the empire. I answered that I po.'^scssed this land more 
.]ustly than they thoinselvas |>ossessed Con.stantinoplo.'' To Johannitsa’s pro- 
tensions of doaccub from the Romans of Trajan, Inc crusadeis opposed their 
descent from Fianous, .son of Priam, “Troy," said they, “ belonged to our 
ancestors." 

It would have been wise of tho crusaders, who in the Orient had to defend 
themselves against the Greeks of Nicaca and the Turks, and in Europe against 
the despots of the Epirus and other petty Oreclc or Vlach princes, to make 
an alliance with tho powerful czar of the Balkans, who proclaimed himself 
their brother in origin. They preferred to have one more enemy, tho most 
redoubtable of all. The rupture with the king of “Blaquio and Boiigucrio" 
(Bulgaria) was complete. The Bulgarians found allies among the Greeks. 
Their old hatred against Kaloyan was forgotten in theiv now exasperation 
against the Latins. Tliracinn.s called upon Kaloyan; at Didyinotichon they 
mas,sacred the Frankish garrison; at Adrianople thoy drove out the Latins, 
and hoisted the banner of the czar. Baldwin hastened with the elite of his army 
to recapture that place; they would not wait for tho reinforeemonts whioli 
Boniface was bringing from the south, nor those wliicli wore hastening from 
Asia with Henry of Flanders, nor for the twenty thousand Armenians who 
were to follow them and wJio were massacred liy the Greeks. 

On April 14th, 1205, before Adrianople they met tho army of Kaloyan, 
composed of Vlachs, of Bougres (Bulgarian.s), of Greolos, and of fourteen 
thousand unbapfciscd Kumani. The latter, fighting after tho fashion of 
nomads, by a feigned flight attracted the Fi*encii cavalry, wJiich tliey riddled 
with arrows. Baldwin with hi.s battle-axe performed prodigies of valour. The 
cli.sa.ster was complete. The emperor Baldwin was taken captive. Different 
reports were circulated ixa to his fate. It is beat, without doubt, to hold to 
the letter which Kaloy.an wrote to die pope: Dehitinn carnis exsolveral diwi 
carcere teneretiir.f^ Kaloyan survived Baldwin only two years. He was mur- 
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(lerecl by his gonoral while asleep in his tent, probably at the instigation of 
his ICuinanian wife. The report was spread that Demetrius, the patron 
saint of Tliessalonica, liad killed him with his own hand." 

Thus, ill the autumn of 1207, ended the prince ^Wlo liad filled the Byzan¬ 
tines with .such terror that they called him that is, Dog Jolm. 

However prejudiced the Gi*cck and Latin chroniclers may be concerning him, 
they do not write without foundation. His character is stained with blood 
niid it cannot bo washed clean. Among the Bulgarian.^ the memory of the 
"groat and most pious” czar Is held in high o.steein. He still figures to-day 
in the myth of the Tliracian Bulgarians. 

Kaloyan’s nephew Boril, who wna probably one of the accomplices of the 
murder, usurped the throne, and the legitimate heir, Asen’s young son Ivan 
Asen, fled to Ilussia with his brother Alexander. Boril's reign lasted until 
1218;^ only two evenhs of importance occurred during it. One was the 
persecution of the Bogomiles, wliich was a complete departure from the pre¬ 
vious policy of the czar.s, and the other the marriage of Boril'.s beautiful 
daughter with the Franlcish emperor Henry, who hoped thus to gain an ally 
against his enemies. The alliance, however, had no important results, and 
Boril was before long dethroned by Ivan A&on II, who reigned from 1218 
to 1241." 


IVAN A8/3N 11 (1218-1211 A.D.) 

Ivan Asen II, "son of the old czavj” the greatest of the dynasty of the 
Asons, extended tho lioundarie.s of his kingdom—although lie found the realm 
in a decadent condition, and was himself no conmieror. TJncler him tho 
country obtained an iiufiortaucc which it had not hn<l for centuries and which 
it never reached after him. He devoted him.solf not only to expansion, but 
to the improvement of tho internal administration. No deeds of cruelty mar 
hia memoiy; ho was a liumano and mild ruler. The Byzantine Acropolita 
relates of him that all hia contomporarics licld him to be a remarkable and 
fortunate man "becau.so lie neither raged against his own countiymen with 
the sword, nor spotted himself with tlic inurdor of Greeks, as his predecessors 
among the Bulgarian rulers were in the habit of doing. Therefore ho was 
not only rospccled and loved by tho Bulgarians, but by tho Greeks and other 
peoples as well.” 

For tho fiv.st time since Samuel the Bulgarian Slavs were united under 
one ficeptre; A.son's empire touched tlirec sons. At Timova Asen built a 
cathedral (now a mosque) in which an inscription records his victories as fol¬ 
lows : " In the j^ear 0788 (i. e. 1230) of tho third hidiction, I, Ivan Asen, czai* 
and autocrat of tho Bulgarians, faithful lo God in Christ, son of the old Asen, 
have built this most worthy temple from its foundations and have completely 
decorated it with paintings in honour of the forty holy martyrs, with the aiii 
of whom, in tlic twelfth year of my ivign, when the temple was being 
painted, I fought in the ^var against Uuinania and defeated the Greek army, 
and took captive tlie czar Theodore Comnenus himself with all liis boyars 
(nobles). And I have conquorccl nil lands from Odrin (Adrianople) to Drac 
(Durazzo), the Greek, tho Albanian, and tho Servian land. Only the towns 
around Carigrad (Constantinople) and Uiat city itself did tho Frazi (Franks) 
hold, but these two .subjected themselves to my rule, for thc^ had no other 
czar tliQii mo, and lived out their days accoKling to my will since God has so 
ordained. For without him is no deed or word accomplished. To him be 
honour forever. Amen.” 
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The residence city of Timova was raised to a high state of magnificence 
under Asen II. At that time it presented e, very different appearance from 
the present Tirnova vith its scanty i*uins. In Bulgarian rccoi'ds it is desig¬ 
nated with glowing epithets in Byzantine style: “Tirnova, the city of czars, 
the queen of cities, the ruling, the widely celebrated city, the second in word 
and deed after Constantine’s city ” When Tirnova was founded is not known. 
One tradition states that it was built by giants; according to another, Crum 
was the founder. In tlie tenth century it was the cradle of yhishmau’s revo¬ 
lution. The brothers A.sen and Peter were the fii-st to establish its glory by 
iixing their residence thei-c and making it the aeat^of the archbishopric. It 
i.s not impossible that their paternal ensUe was i\\ Tivnova. 

Even to the present day the superb location of the old Bulgarian inoirop- 
olis astonishes every traveller. It consisted originally of two citadels sopa- 

ratod by a rushing stream. 
Tlie ciiurch of the Forty 
Martyrs wiia built on the 
bank of the river in the 
northern part of the town. 
Thero arc many miraclos 
roj)uted to the samts buried 
hero, especially to the holy 
Ilnrion of Moglona. The 
doc<*a.socI czars slept here in 
subtci'iunoan vaults. The 
walls of the church wore 
covered with inscriptioua 
which arc still to bo scon in 
the mo.squc. Besides lliis 
ih(' city was filled with 
churches and cloisters which 
the, Turks after their con¬ 
quest transformed into 
mosques or into baths. 

(';onc('rning the environs 
of Tirnova wo have an intoi- 
osting account dating from 
.. the lime of the Inst pcatri- 

TinNovA arch, lOuLhymius. “Near 

lh(' city Tirnova^ separated 
from it only by the liver, is a grassy meadow visible from all sides, richly 
watered by the stieanis which converge at that point. This meadow rofreshos 
the eyes of the lieholdov, even from a distance; it i.s planted with trees, 
it is full of the most varied kinds of flowers and fniiUs, and is nvortowored 
by a thick and roving forest; charming, too, are the atreama that water it. 
TIcre stood a church of the Virgin, the mother of Christ, whore every year 
the people from the whole city gathered with wives and nhildron for a holi- 
day.” Tirnm^a, as the seat of the czars, patriarchs, and nobles, was the oontro 
of all Bulgarian life in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 'The citizens 
often took a decisive part in political events. 

The peace which ruled in Bulgarian lands imdor Asoii TI brought about a 
rapid do^^elopment of commerce. Aseii granted special privileges to tho 
Ra^usans, who had gradually come to control all the inlornal trade of tho 
peninsula; they were to travel unmolested in his empire, to buy and sell ns 
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" the truest, dear gueats of my empire.” The Ragiisans in later tunes still 
remember the “ true friendship” of this "celebrated, czar Ivan Asen.” 

Ecclesiastical life also developed, and monasteries ancl cloisters received 
large donations from Asen H. The followers of different sects—orthodox, 
Catholic, and Bogomile—lived undisturbed in Asen’s realm. Tlie pope com¬ 
plained in a letter to the king of Huiigaiy of Asen’s tolerance towards the 
Bogomiles, saying that ho gave refuge and protection to the heretics, so that 
his whole land was contaminated and filled by them. Tlie independence 
of the ohuvcli of Tirnova was recognised by the Greeks under Asen Il.t 

Concerning his foreign [policy James Sarnuclsonc says; "Like many other 
Eastern rulers of his day in Hungary,^ Wallachia, Constantinople, ancl clse- 
wliere, Ivan Asen was constantly making and bieaking alliances: now with 
B61a, the great king of klungary; now with Vatatz, ruler of Nicioa, who occu¬ 
pied one of the fasL-dissolving terriloiics of tlie Eastern Empire; and again, 
when it suited his vio^vs, with tlio pope, in order if possible to secure the pos¬ 
session of Constantinople; but the only important outcome of all these alli¬ 
ances was that they contributed to the fall of the Frankish rule in the last- 
named city, and facilitated the restoration of the Greek dynasty, wliich took 
place in 1261, when Michael Palaxilogus resumed sway at Constantinople."" 

In Juno, 1241, died Ivan Asen II, the greatest of tlic dynasty of Asen, and 
next to Simeon the most important of all Bulgarian czars. The son of the 
refounder of tho empire, ho spent liis youth in exile, and not till after severe 
trials and battles did ho ascend tho throne; when lie died ho loft an empire 
which touched tlw shoves of three seas, and of which the position was firmly 
established among the Cliristian states by fxiendly relations witli tlie rulers 
of the Greeks, Servians, Himgaimn.s, and Germans. Tlic Bulgarian national 
church was rccogni.sod by tho Greeks. An active commerce, splendid build¬ 
ings, and a rare religious Ulicrty testified to the progress of civilisation. 
Under a brave and ex[3ericncod successor the empire would have continued to 
grow in power and [irospcrity. But it was othenviso decreed. 


niSCLlNK AND FALL OF TUB SFCONI) BULGAIIIAN EMPIIlE 

After the death of the great czar it became manifest that all this pow'er 
and glory stood or fell witli tlio life of one man. Tho ideal of Asen II and of his 
dynasty, as was already shown in the title Czar of the Bulgarians and Greeks, 
was a Slavic monarchy with its capital at Constantinople; his successors were 
not able to maintain their supremacy even over tlie Macedonian and Tlnacian 
Slnvs.^ Within sixteen yoare after tlic death of Asen II all his possessions 
liad roveried to Greek, Macedonian, and Servian mlers, and the Asen dynasty 
had come to an end with the murder of ICaliinan IL who in his turn had mur¬ 
dered his cousin Michael, the son of Asen II, and successor of his brother 
Kalimaii I." . 

With Ivan Asen II there disappeared all chances for the future of Bulgaria. 
With tliai dynasty, which came to an end in the third generation, disappeared 
traditional policic.s; the territorial greatness of the Bulgarian slate was 
attacked. The son of Ivan Asen, Kaliman I (1241-1246), aged nine years at 
his accession, died at the moment when the war against the Greek Empire 
was about to commence. Tliat empii'e, profiting by tire situation, tried to 
expel the Bulgarians from Macedonia, from tho valley of the Struma, and 
from Thrace, winch they had occupied under Ivair Asen II. It attained its 
ends in the years 1254 to 1257 during the reign of Michael Asen (1246-1257), 
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aiioUier son of Ivan Asen II and brotlicr-iii-Iaw of Urosh I of Hervia. After 
the assassination of Micliaol the succession to the throne giwc rise to a series 
of difficulties which did not end, except for a few interruptions, until almost 
the time of tlio Turlcish conquest. The reign of Constantine Titch, a Bul¬ 
garian noble related to the kings of Servhi, was fairly long (1258-1277), but 
brought 110 aiuclioratioii. The boundaries of Bulgaria, between the Danube, 
the Maritza, and the systems of the Vitoch and of the llilo-Dagh, I’pinained 
unchanged The prolonged illness of Constantine, the intrigues of his wife, 
tlie proximity of enemies, especially of the Tal-ars, giive rise to disorders 
which lasted nearly twenty yeans. 

Ivailo, Ivan Asen III, prot6(f6 of Bysuiilluin, Svetslav, George Tertori], 
Siuiletz, followed one another without one of them sucecodiiig in establishing 
order. The Tatars under Tchold-Khan invaded Bulgaria. The western part 
of the country, the region about Widdin, o.stablishod a partial independence 
under Shishinan. 

The sou of George Tcrterij, Theodore Svetslav, rc'slorod the central power 
and succeeded in reigning from 1295 to 1322. Ills son, George Tcrterij II, 
attempted, but without succes-s, during his reign of one year, extend the 
state at the expense of Byzantium (1322-1823). Dying without ohildrcu, he 
was succeeded by Michael Shtsliman of Widcliu (132.3-1330), the first of the 
dynasty. Very ambitious, unfortunate in Ms auibitiouvS, jealous of the prog¬ 
ress of Servia, ho sought an alliance witli Byzantium. Ilonce his divorce 
from tlie sister of Urosh TIL John Alexander, nephew of Michael, succeeded 
him; tlie marriage of liLs .sister with Diushan inaugurated the policy of alliance 
between tlic Servians and Bulgarian.^, so dear to Dushan, and wliich was 
indeed salutary and prudent. 

Alexander died, probably, in 1365, and left a disunited, decayed oinpirc, 
the three rulers of which wore the last Chiistian lords in the nuid. In 3'irnova 
resided Czar Ivan Shishinan III; Ivan Scraciniir ruhid in tlio west in Widdin; 
and Dobrotic was the indopondent ruler of the Black Soa regions. 1^ Witli the 
death of Dushan, who had called himself Czar of the Bulgarians, disappeared 
the supremacy oi Servia over Bulgaria; and the country, which wo have scon 
.split m? among different ridel's, could oltcr no elicctivo resistance to the advan¬ 
cing Turks. Tile latter were already in pos.scs.sion of strongholds on the 
.southern coa.st, and after the death of Dushan tliey began tlioir resistless 
advance towards the north. In 1360 Shishinan III was forced to pay tribute 
to Murad I and to .send bis sister into Murad’s harem. The battle of ICo.sovo 
scaled the fate of Bulgaria and of the whole peninsula. Shortly after that 
Ixatlle the Turks (Urcctccl their attack against Bulgaria." 

What Byzantine pseudo-civilisation, the egoism of the boyars, and ndig- 
iou.s tunnoils had destroyed, could nob be rcnicdiod by the .solf-sacrilicing 
courage of individual heroes. Fortified strongholds and a warlike people 
were not lacking. Large town.s like Tirnova and Nikopoli still maintained 
their independence. In tlic gwing of 1393 Bayazid rallied the A&iatic army, 
crossed the Hellespont, and joined his occidental army corps; among ilieiii 
may have )jeen the Christian aimies of Macedonia. He intrusted the leader¬ 
ship to his .sou Djelebi and sent him against Tirnova. The city was suddenly 
surrounded on all sides, but it ivns not taken until after a three months' sicgi;. 
In the absence of the czar Shishman, who was trying Ins fortune elsewhere 
against the Ottomans, the patriarch Euthymiu.s was the chief person in the 
city. He went manfully out to Bie Turks to soften the anger of the barbai'ian 
prince. ^ Bayazid’s son, wlicn he saw tlie patriarch approaching, undaunted 
and serious, as though all the terrors of war were only painl/ings on n wall, 
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.stood up, received him kindly, offered him a scat, listened to his petition, but 
followed up his promises with few deeds.* 

The governor loft behind by Djclobi tircacheroiisly killed all the prominent 
]3iilgarians. Euthyniius himself escaped only by a miracle. Different 
legends relate the death of Shishman, but nothing certain is known of his fate. 
Scracimir still continued to hold his stronghold of Widdin, but he siu'rendered 
to Sigismund of Hungary before die battle of Nikopoli (1396), and that 
battle finally decided the fate of Bulgaria,® After the fall of Widdin the 
whole of Bulgaria from Vania to die Tiinok was subject to the Asiatic bar¬ 
barians. Of the cities many wore destroyed, but others received new protec¬ 
tion through Turkish privilegos. The boyam maintained themselves for a 
long time, chiefly by accepting Islam. The villages were terribly depopulated, 
for the Turks transformed whole region.s into deserts and everywhere burned 
cloisters and churches. The inhabitants of die plains fled to the mountains 
and founded dicre new cities. A large mass of the people, together with 
boyans and clergy, escaped to Wallachia. 


UULaAUIA UNDEIt TIIR TURKS 

Our story of the medieval Bulgarian Empire is at an end. If we glance 
back at the long series of varying events which affected tJie Bulgarian people 
during eight centuries, wo get a picture in sombre tones. Por many cen¬ 
turies the Bulgarians Iield the wliolc peninsula in suspense, shared their 
literature and culture with die remaining orthodox Slavic world, and, by tlic 
doctrines of a native sect, shook the wliolc of southern Europe; and what 
was the conclusion ? The naUon once so respected and feared passed polit¬ 
ically under the yoke of the Turks, intellectually under the yoke of the 
Greeks, and remained in this servitude until in our days it has sho\vn that its 
task is not finished. The tliroc causes which contributed directly to the fall 
of the Tirnova Empire were Byzantinism, Bogomilism, and mediajval 
feudalism.* 

The five centuries of Turkish rule (1396-1878) form a dark epoch in Bul¬ 
garian history. The iiivadeis carried fire and sword through the land; towns, 
villages, and monastories were sacked and destroyed, and whole districts 
were converted into desolate wastes. All the regions lormei-ly ruled by the 
Bulgarian czars, including Macedonia and Thrace, were placed under the 
administration of a governor-general, styled the beylerbey of Rumelia, resid¬ 
ing at Sofia; Bulgaria proper wavS divided into the sandjaks of Sofia, Nikopoli, 
Widdin, Silistria, and Kilstcndil. Only a small proportioii of the people 
followed the example of the boyais hi abandoning Christianity; the conver¬ 
sion of the isolated communities now represented by the Pomaks took place 
at various intervals during the next three centuries. 

A new kind of feudal .system replaced that of the boyai's, and fiefs or 
spahiliks were conferred on Bie Ottoman chiefs and the renegade Bulgarian 
nobles. The Christian population was subjected to Ipavy imposts. Among 
the most cruel forms of oppi'cssion was the requisitioning of young boys 
between the ages of ten and twelve, who were sent^ to Constantinople as 
recruits for the corps of janissaries. Notwithstanding the hoiTors^ which 
attended the Ottoman conquest, the condition of the peasantry during the 
first three centuries of Turkish government was scarcely worse than it had 
been under the tyraiiiiicnl rule of the boyars. The contemptuous indiffer¬ 
ence witli which the Ikirks r(^arded the Christian rayas was not altogether 
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to the disadvantage of the subject race. Military service was not exacted 
from the Christians, no systematic effort was made to extinguish cither their 
religion or their language, and within certain, limits they wore allowed to 
retain their ancient local administration and the jurisdiction of their clergy 
in regard to inlicritances and family affairs. 

While the Ottoman power was at its height the lot of the subject-races 
was far less intolerable thiur during the period of decadence, which began, 
as we have seen, with the unsuccessful siege of Vienna in 1683. TJieir rights 
aiicl privileges were respected, the law was enforced, commerce prospered, 
good roads were constructed, and the great caravans of the Ragirsan iiicr- 
cliants traversed the countiy. 

Down to the end of the eighbicnUi century there appears to have been 
only one serious attempt at revolt—that occasioned by the advance of Prince 
Sigisiuund Bathori into WoUachia in 1505. A kind of guerilla warfare was, 
however, maintained in the mountains by the hciiduLi, or outlaws, whoso 
exploit, Idee those of the Greek klcphts, have been highly idealised in tho 
popular folk-lore. As tlie power of the sultans declined anarchy spread 
through the peninsula. In the earlier decades of Lhc eighteenth century 
the Bulgarians suffeicd terribly from the ravages of the Turkish armies pass¬ 
ing through tho land during the wars with Austria. TWards its close their 
condition oecame evem woiso, owing to the horrors peipetratod by the krjali, 
or troona of disbanded soldiers and desperadoes, wiio, in doliance of the Turk¬ 
ish authorities,^ roamed through the couiitryj supporting thonisolves by plun¬ 
der and committing every conceivable atrocity. 


NATIONAL ItBVIVAL 

At tho beglimiiig of the nineteenth century the cxistonco of the JluIgariaH 
race was almost imluiown in Europe oven to students of Slavonic literature. 
Disheartened by ages of oppression, isolated fi*om Christondoin by thoif 
geographical position, and cowed by llic proximity of Oonslanlinople, llic 
Bulgarians took no collective part in the iiisurroctionai'y movcinont whicli 
resiuted in the liberation of Servia and Greece. Tho lliissian invasions of 
ISIO and 1828 only addcil to their sufferings, and gmat iiiiinbcKs of fugitivcji 
took refuge in Bessarabia, annexed by Russia under tlio treaty of Buklmrest. 
But the loiig-dornmiit national spirit now began to awake under the influence 
of a literary revival. The precui-sor.s of the movement wci'o Pai.sii, a monk of 
Mount Atlios, who wrote a history of the Bulgarian c?!ars and .saints (1762), 
and Bishop Sofronii, who has given a vivid picture of the timc.s. After 1824 
several works written in modern Bulgarian bi'gan to appear, but the most 
important step was the foiimlation, in 1S35, of the finsi Bulgarian .school at 
Gabrovo. Within ten yeans at least fifty-three Bulgarian vschools came into 
existence, and five Bulgarian printing-presses were at work. 

The literary movement led the way to a reaction iigniust the iutlucnco 
and authority of the Greek clergy. The apirllual doiuiualion of the Greek 
patriai'cliate had tended more effectually than the fccmjiorivl power of the 
Turks to the cffacomcnt of Bulgarian nationality. After tho conquest of the 
peninsula the Greek patriarch became the ropresentatlvc at the Sublime 
Porte of the Itum-mlkti, tho Roman nation, in which all tho Christian nation¬ 
alities were comprised. Tlie indciiendont patriarchate of Tirnova was sup¬ 
pressed; that of Ochrida was subsequently Hcllcni.sed. The Farmriot clergy 

unscrupulous, rapacious, and corrupt—^succeeded in monopolising the 
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higher ecclesiastical appointments and filled the parishes with Greek priests 
whoso schools, in which Greek was exclusively taught, were the only means 
of instruction open to the population. By degrees Greek became the lan¬ 
guage of the upper classes in all tlie Bulgarian towns, tlio Biilgai'inn language 
was written in Greek charactei’s, and the illiterate peasants, though speaking 
the vernacular, called thcinsclyos Greelcs, The Slavonic liturgy was suppressed 
in favour of the Greek, and in many places the old Bulgarian inanuscripts, 
images, testaments, and missals were committed to the flames. 

The patriots of the literary movement, recognising in the patriarchate 
the most determined foe to a national revival, directed all their efforts to the* 
abolition of Greek ccclosinstjcal ascendency and the restoi-atioJi of the Bul- 
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garian autonomous (huirch. Some of the Icadei^ went so far as to open nego- 
tiations with Romo, and an archbishop of the Uniate Bulgarian church was 
nominated by the pope. The struggle was prosecuted with the utmost tenacity 
for forty years. Inces-sant protests and memorials were addressed to the 
Porfeo, and every effort was made Co uuderiniiio the j:osition of the Greek 
biahopis, some of wlioni were compelled to abandon their sees. At the same 
time no pains were spared lo diffuse education and to stimulate the national 
sentiment. 


NATIONALITY IllCCOGNISKD 

Various insurrcctioiiniy movements were then attempted, but received 
little support from the mass of the people. The recognition of Bulprian 
nationality was won by the pen, not the sword. The patriarchate^ at length 
found it necessary to offer some concessions, but these appeared illusory to 
the Bulgarians, and long and acrimonious discussions followed. Eventually 
the Turkish government intervened, and on the 28th of February, 1870, a fir¬ 
man was is.sued estalilishing the Bulgniian exarchate, with jurisdiction over 
fifteen dioceses, including Nish, Pirot, and Veles; the other dioceses in dispute 
ivere to be added to these in case two-tliirds of the Christian population so 
desired. The election of the firat exarch was delayed till February, 1872, 
owing to the opposition of the patriarch, who immediately afterwards excom¬ 
municated the new head of the Bulgarian oliurch and all his followers, '^e 
official recognition noAv acquired tended to consolidate the Bulgarian nation 
and to prepare it for the political developments which wei’e soon to follow. 
A great educational activity was at once displayed. 

II, W —XXIV. N 
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THE REVOLT OF 1870 

XJndei' the eRliffhtencd administration of Midhat Pasha (1864-1S6S) Bulgaria 
enjoyed comparative prosperity, but that remarkable man is not remem¬ 
bered with gratitude by the people owing to tjie seventy with which he 
renressed iiiWrectioiuiry moverneiits. In 1861 twelve thousand Crimean 
Tatars, and in 1864 a stiU larger number of Cirea^ians from the Caucasus, 
were settled by tlie Turkish government on lands taken without compensa¬ 
tion from the Bulgarian peasants. The Circnssiai^, a lai^dess I'ace of nioim- 
Uiincers, proved a veritable scourge to tlie population in their neighbourhood. 
Ill 1875 the iiiauiTcction in Bosnia and Herzegovina produced immense excite¬ 
ment throughout the peninsula. The fanaticism of the Moslems was aroused, 
and the Bulgariarw, fearing a general massacre of Christians, endeavoured to 
anticipate the blow liy organising a general revolt. The rising, wdiich broke 
out prematuroly at fCopriv.shtitza and Pauagjvrishche in May, 1876, was 
mainly confined to the sandjak of Philippopolis. Bands of bashi bazouks 
were let loose thioughout the district by the Turkish authorities, the Pomaks, 
or Mo.slem Bulgarians, and the Circassian colonists wei’e culled to arms, and 
a -succcH'fiou of horrors followed to winch a jiarallel can scarcely bo found in 
the history of the Middle Ages. The princimd scenes of massacre were Pnnag- 
jvrisiichfi, Pera'ihtitzii, Bratzigovo, and Batak; at the last-named town, 
according to an ofhcial British report, five thousand men, women, and children 
were put to the sword by tlie Pomaks under Ahmed Aga, who was decorated 
by the sultau for this exploit. Altogether some fifteen thousand pei'sons 
were massacred in the district of Philippopolis, and fifty-eight villages and 
five monasteries were destroyed. Isolated risings ivhich took place on the 
iiortherfi aide of the Balkans were crushed with similar barbarity. 

These atrocities, whicli were first made known by an Englisli journalist 
and an American consular ofiicinl, were denounced by Gladstone m a cole- 
brated paun^hlot which avoased the indignation of Europe. The groat 
powers remained inactive, but Servia declared war in the follo^ving month, 
and her army wa.s joined by two thousand Bulgarian volunteers. A conference 
of the representatives of the power.'^, held at Constantinople towards the end 
of the year,_ proposed, among other i-cforms, the organisation of the ]3iilgarian 
provinces, including the greater part of Macedonia, in two vilayets under 
Chri.stinn governor.s, with popular rcpi'cseutatioii. These recommendations 
were practically set aside by the Porte, and in Api'il, 1877, Ilussia declared 
war. In the campaign which followed the Bulgarian volunteer contingent 
in the Russian army played an honourable part; it accompanied Gurko's 
advance over the Balkans, behaved with great bravery at Eski-Sagra, whero 
it lost heavily, and rendered valuable servieos in the defence of Sliipkn. 


TREATY OF BERLIN 

The viotonous advance of the Rii.ssian army to Constantinople was fol¬ 
lowed by the Treaty of San Stefano (March 3rd, 1878), which realised almost 
to the full tlie national aspirations of the Bulgarian race. All the pi’ovinces 
of European Turkey in wliicli tlie Bulgarian element iircdominated were now 
mclucled m an autonomous principality, which extoiided from tlie Black Sea 
A u ^ Albanian mountains, and from the Danube to the ACgcan, enclosing 
Ucnrida, the ancient capital of the Shishiiiaas, Dibra, and Kastoria, as well 
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as the districts of Vranya and PiroL and possessing a Mediterranean nort at 
Kavala. llie Dobriidscha, notwithstanding its Bulgarian population was; 
not mcluded in the new state, being i-cserved as compensation to Ruinania 
for the Kiissiau annexation of Bessarabia; Adrianople, Saloniki and the 
Chaicidiaii peninsula were left to Turkey. The area thus delimited consti¬ 
tuted three-fifths of the Balkan Peninsula, with a population of four million 
inhabitants. The great powers, however, anticipating that this extensive 
territory would become a Russian tiepcndency, intervened; and on the IStli 
of July of the same year ^vas signed the Treaty of Berlin, which in effect divided 
the “Big Bulgaria" of the San Slefano treaty into three portions 

The liinilfl of the principality of Bulgaria, as now defined, and the autono¬ 
mous province of eastern Ruinclia, have been already described; tlie remain- 
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big portion, including almost the whole of Macedonia and pai fc of the vilayet 
of Adrianople, was left under Turkish administration. No special organisa¬ 
tion was provided for the districts thus abandoned; it was stipulated that 
laws similar to the organic law of Crete should be mtrocluced into the vaiions 
parts of Turkey in Europe, but this engagement was never carried out by the 
Porte. Vranya, Pirot, and Nish were given to Servia, and the transfei’eiice 
of the Dobrudscha to Rumania was sanctioned. This artificial division of 
the Bulgarian nation could scarcely be rogaixled as posse-ssing elements of 
permanence. It was provided that the prince of Bulgaria should be freely 
elected by the population, and confinned by the Sublime Porte with the assent 
of the powers, and that, before his election, an a.sseml^ly of Bulgarian notables, 
convoked at Tirnova, should draw uj) the organic law of the principality. The 
drafting of a constitution foj’ eastern Rumclia was assigned to a Euroj)ean 
commission. 


'rau NEW CONSTITUTION 

Pending the completion of their political organisation, Bulgaria and east¬ 
ern Rumeha were occupied by Russian trooj;^ and administered by Russian 
officials. The assembly of notables, whicli met at Tirnova in 1879, was 
mainly composed of half-educated petusante, who h’om the first displayed an 
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extremely deinocratie sjiirit, in which they proceeded to manipulatG tho very 
]jl)eral constitution ^ubmittod to them by Prince Koi’sakoVj the BuRsiaii gov- 
rriior-geueral. The long pcriocl of Tinkish domination liad effectually oblit¬ 
erated all social rlistinctions, and tlie radical clement, which now formed into 
a party under Tzauktn' and Karavelov, soon gave evitlence of its predominance. 
Manhood suffiage, n single chamber, imyment of dcinrtieH, the, abficnce of a 
property rjualificatiou for candidate.s, and the prohibition of nil titles and dis¬ 
tinctions, fonued salient features in the constitution now elaborated. The 
organic statute of euvstem Rumelia was largely modelled on the Belgian con¬ 
stitution. The governor-general, nominated for five ycai-s by the sultan with 
the approbation of the powers, was assisted by an assembly, partly repre¬ 
sentative, partly compared of ex-offleio members; a permanent eoimnittec 
was intrusted with llie preparation of legislative measures and the general 
.'?ui>ervision of the administration, while a ooimcil of six “directors" fulfilled 
the duties of n miidritry.!; 


PlilXCE .V7.J3X.\X[>l01l AND RUSSIA 


The liberation of Bulgaria w’as taken by tho Russians to moan simply 
that they wore privileged to act in the countiy exactly as they pleased, ns n 
it were a conqiiorod province. When Prince Alexander of Battonborg, wlio 
at tliQ sugge.^tion of Ilussia had been chosen prince of Biilgai'ia on April 29ili, 
1879, asked Prince Bismarck if ho should accept the throne, ho received tho 
answer: " Acceiit it; it wilt bo at least n pleasant I’emembranco." But .scarcely 
had the new piinco made his entry into the city, on July 13th, when he was 
for^d to the conclusion that no organised government was possible, with 
either tho radical constitution framed by the assembly of notables at 'J'/mova 
under Russian mniionce, or with the brutal high-lmndcdness of tho Iliissinn 
Pan-blavista w'ho had gained po.s.so.'ssion of the Jiighest civil and military 
positions. But not uutu after two personal interviews at St. Potersburg did 
he succeed in persuading the czar to ftuspond the constitution. Thereupon in 
1S81 lie caUed on the Bulgarian people to choose between his abdication and 
a .seven years dictatorsiii]) for the purpose of creating the noccs.s’ary provisions 
and of revising tlie constitution. At tho elections a grand sohranve was 
chosen which accepted these condition.s williout debate 

But although one evil was thus removed, the other, tlio Russian pressure 
till remained and was pantniimllv m. fim t>__•__ ... 


•ir ^rein-csontativc Jonin, as thoueli tlie 

pnnc-c and their Bulgarian colleagues had no privilege except that of sub 

Ihi M®'-™ Seel “ng o?hor 

officer might be appointed who had not served two years in 
tlieIl K.iaa amy. When the conOict between tlie rSIi and Bulmiian 
aumsteis came to an open break the prince, in answer to an amS to S(^ 

iirhitrariiKHs w til Sb pf."’ must give way. But tlie bnitiil 
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to the Rwwaii ininhstcrs their diwnissiou, but they coolly anawereil that 
they had the czar’s orders to roiii.ain at Ihcir posts even against tlic ^vill of 
the prince, and on the same day Jonhi presented a note wliich, in addition 
to the retention of the two genei’als, demanded t!ie establishment of a com¬ 
mission to draw up a new constitution, and the relinquishment by tlie prince 
of his cxtraoi’dinavy powers. 

Thereupon the Russians turned to the liberals, who were ready to accept 
any alliance which would give back to them Uie constitution of Tiiiiova, 
Sobolev bad already arranged with Zankov, die liberal leader, that at the 
convention of the little sobranye die deposition of the prince would be insisted 
upon. Rut this time also the “Russian triumvirate” missed its aim. At 


•' **” .Av • i • {UUbttt - li.. 



Tun CoNVCNT or SririoMnNU, av Mr. Ariio.s 


the last miuuto the Zaiikovits locogniscd that instead of founding the freedom 
and independence of Bulgaria they were about to assist in establishing a 
Russian dictatorship. Instead of deposing the prince, the little sobranye in 
an address expressed to him only the unanimous dcsii'c of the nation for the 
re-cstnblishineut of the constitution, with the change of one necessary point, 
and this was willingly conceded. The two Russian ministei's left Sofia in 
anger. “That was your last triumph, liighneas,” said Sobolev to the prince 
at parting, “and at the same time Ihc lust misdeed which the einpei'or will 
let go unpunished.” In fact deep indignation was felt at St. Petersburg 
over this unexpected turn of affaii's, the more so because the new czar had 
as much personal dislike for his Batteuberg cousin as his father had had 
liking for him. When the prince desiied to give the portfolio of war to another 
Russian general, Licasovoi, the latter as well Jis a Russian adjutant of the 
prince, instead of the confirmation which had been hoped for, received orders 
from St. Petersburg to leave Sofia within forty-eight hours. The prince 
worthily answered this insult by dismissing the remaining Russian officers 
who were in his personal seivicc and by reckling by telegraph the thirty-five 
Bulgarian officers who liad positions in the Russian army. TJie people placed 
themselves uuaniinou.sly on his side; if Russia did not wish to lose influence, 
it was needful not to overstietch the bow. 

It was probably this reflection which moved the czar not to reject the 
concessions offered by the prince. Thi-ough the younger Kaulbai’s, who was 
sent to Sofia, an agreement for three years was reached, in accordance with 
which the ministry of war was for the future also intrusted to a Russian 
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general, wlio, however^ had to swear obedience to the prince, the constitution, 
and the laws, and liad to avoid all interference in internal afl'aii's. la the 
mean wliilc the little sobranye had finished the revision of the constitution, 
the moat important change in which was the introduction of the dual chamber 
syatoni. The new constitution was fiist to be tried for three years and then 
laid before a grand sobranye for final approval. The prince hereupon, in 
January 1S84, laid down the extraordinary powers W'hicli had been given him. 


UXION WITH EASTERN RU&IELIA 


Tiie agreoincnt with Russia, however, which had been won with sucli toil, 
was only of short duration. A chief source of discontent for the radicnl 
national party lay in the fact that the congress of Berlin had opposed the cre¬ 
ation of a Great JBulgaria and that eastern Ruinclia had received a separate 
governor in the person of AJeko Pasha. From that time the radical nationn! 
party worked tirelessly bub in secret for the reuniting of the two Bulgarins; 
.''Worn officers won over the garrison of Pliilippopolis. On September 18th, 
li'<85, a revolution was accomplished there without bloodshed. Aleko’s weak 
.‘successor, Gavril Pasha, was aixostcd, the union of eastern Ruiiielia with 
Bulgaria proclaimed, and Prince Alexander invited to come to Pliilippopolis. 
He did not delay in responding to the .summons, but his first act upon arriving 
in Philippopolis wa.s to recall the tokens of Turkish sovereignly which had 
f^en taken away, and to cause it to be explicitly staled jn Constantinople 
that ho liad no aitcntioii of interfering with this sovereignty. On the advice 
of Germany aud Austria the Porte, in order to avoid bloodsheil, refrained froiu 
sending troops us it liad intended. 

^ On the otlier hand, Emperoj* Alexander gave the .sharpest possible expi’es- 
.sioii to nw disapproval of this act of independence. It was not cnoiigli tliat 
he bluntly expressed this opinion to the Bulgarian deputation, which under 
1 Clciucnt had been sent to him at Copenliagcn—not oiioiiffh 

hat ho nninedintdy recalled all Russians serving in tlie Bulgarian army 
Ulien the prmce offered, m case these measures were directed against himself. 

i r union, the cza^ 

r the Ruamn army without condescending to 

Sn stiaijgely had the great powers directly intci-csted in the 

Bulgarian question conmlctely revonsed their former positions. Russia which 

of BiJgaria on ite banner, wiis now full of 
,c.i oav towards (he mdepemlencc which those Bulgariiuia wore flcinandinn 
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WAR WITH SBRVIA 

On the very next day the Servians entered Bulgaria under the leadership 
of their king. One division marched against Widdin; the main branch pro¬ 
ceeded towards Sofia by way of Tsaribrod, Trin, and ICiistendil. Considering 
the superior numbers and better equipment of the Servians, the struggle 
seemed hopeless for the Bulgarians, whose army had lost nearly all its superioi' 
officers through the recall of the Russians; and the beginning of operations 
appeared to confirm this view. The Servians took in quick succession the 
poorly fortified strongholds at Tsaribrod, Trin, and Adlieh (Kula) (near Widdin) 
from their opponents and forced them back over the Dragoman pass as far as 
Slivnitza. A few more vigorous attacks and they would have arrived before 
Sofia. But the leaf turned contrary to all expectations. Pilnce Alexander, 
immediately after the Servian declaration of war, had conformed with the 
demand of the Porte that he should withdraw his troops from eastern Rii- 
melia. Ho explained at Constantinople that in defending the Bulgarian 
frontier he had been at the .same time defending the 'Turkish, He fortified 
himself further by calling on the intervention of the great powers. He then 
collected fifteen thousand men and appeared with tliem on the scene of battle 
at Slivnitza. On the 17th he repulsed an attack of the Seivians; on the 18th 
ho took tho offensive; on the 19th, while he had hastened back to the capital. 
Major Gudachov captured the Servian positions and forced the enemy back 
into the Dragoman pass; on the 23rd Tsaribrod was occupied by the Bul¬ 
garians. This defeat, so wholly unexpected, completely cured iting Milan 
of his desire for war. In a telegram to the Porte he offered to stop hostilities, 
whereupon Turkey, thereby acting in harmony with the terjns of tho Treaty 
of Berlin, ordered the victor to conclude an armistice. 

Prince Alexander, however, felt that his martial honour forbade him to 
stop fighting except on Servian soil; he refrained also from sending a com¬ 
missary of the Porte to eastern Rumelia before the end of tlie war. On 
November 26th ho crossed the Seiwian frontier, and on the 27th and 28th 
in a sharp battle stormed Pirot and the heiglits behind. He was already 
preparing to penetrate into the interior of Servia when the Austrian ambas¬ 
sador in Belgrade, Count lOievenhiiller, came to him from Coimt Kfiboky 
and presented a collective note of Uie powers wdiich demanded the cessation 
of hosUlltiea. It was hinted that if the prince advanced further he would 
come upon the Austrian whitecoats. There was nothing left for the prince 
but to agree to an armistice; after long and fruitless jiegotiations, on Decem¬ 
ber 22nd an international militaiy commission commanded botli parties to 
vacate hostile territory and to agree to a peace lasting until March 1st, 1886, 

Servia was unyielding. Finally, on March 3rd, tho negotiating parties 
had to be content with the simple re-establishment of peace without coming 
to an agreement upon details. Prince Alexander had used the intervening 
time to accomi^lish ns much as was possible in eastern Rumelia and to con¬ 
clude a treaty with the Porte on Februaiy 2nd, 1886, _ through which the 
general government over this province was assigned to him provisionally for 
five years, and both Bulgarias pledged themselves to support each other in 
case of need. This greatly annoyed Russia, who, however, by her interference 
succeeded in causing the conference of ambassadors at Constantinople to 
make various changes in the treaty. Alexander’s name was struck from it, 
and the renewal of liis election every five years was reserved for confirmation 
by the powers. The union of the two Bulgarias, however, remained an 
accomplished fact. The Peace of San Stefano had been lealised of itself. 
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Ewssmii Intrigues 

But scarcely liatl jKjace hneii I'cstored when Hussiaii intrigues stirred up 
new disturbances in lEilgaria. After throwing off the Turkish yoke people 
had so finnly expected the dawn of a golden age that disappointment opened 
a way for such influences. In conjunction ivith tlie Russian military attachd, 
Zankov, Major Orujev and Captain Benderev formed a conspiiacy to over¬ 
throw tlip prince. Sofia was purposely almost emptied of troops. On the 
21.st of August Alexander was surprised at night by inutinoiis oflicers, cadets, 
and soldier.?; he was forced on the pain of death to sign a sort of alxUcation, 
was cariiod to the Russian frontier town Reiii, and from tlicre, on an order 
from St. Petersburg, was brouglit to the Austrian frontier. In Sofia the 
metropolitan Clement held a sort of high court at which everyone who ap- 
f^vired received one or two nibles .oiitl pi'oclaimed that God liad loosed the 
Bulgarian [wople from Ihlnce Battenbcrg and had iDroiight tliem back under 
the protection of tlie powerful czar*. Thereupon tiie populace was driven to 
the Russian consulate, upon the balcony of which the incirojiolitan, standing 
between the consular administi-ators, blessed the kneeling [leoplo. Ho hiinself 
iKicame the head of the now cabinet. Zankov ivas minister of the interior. 
But it soon becauKi clear tliat neither j)coplo nor army approved of the 
unscrupulous deed. Protests pouied in from all sides, The militia of eastern 
Kumelia under Mutkurov inarched against Sofia, tlic conepirntors, as many 
liad not escaiied by Right, were taken prisoners, and on the 24ih Mutkui’ov 
with ICaravelov and Stanibulov formed a provisionary government in tlie 
aame of the prince. A deputation started out to find the latter and invite 
film to return. It found Inm in Lemberg, and although deeply wounded by 
the iiigratitiido shown him he decided to come back. On all sides he was 
received 08 in triumph. 

But he waa forced to the conclusion that ho could not maintain hinificlf 
agonist the lasting hatred of Russia, without plunging Bulgaria into incal- 


ciilablo (jifFicaltiOti. From Rustchuk lie «ciit a Iuui^Ig telegram to the czar 
which closed with tlio words: “Since Russia has given me my crown, I am 
ready to return it to the hands of hot sovereiimTTn.li lynifmfl no ihio 



r _i „|i f . , ... .. ,0 already so severely wieu. 

i sliall rofram ao long iw you remain there fi'orn all interference in the unfor¬ 
tunate state of atfairs to which Biiigm-ia is again reduced.’' It was Iho most 
piegnaut exprassioii of the hctioa, popular in Russia, that the government of 

country. Ais 
his person decided tlie^ prince. 
After ho had made lus solemn entry mto Sofia he reappointed the orovisorv 
govemmfut abcUcatad on September 7Ui, and left tho'emmtey. 

>rl(n renoiinipfl niniilifioir. Um _ ___ . , » 
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hiu's, -wlicreiipon tlic gciioral, wiLh all Hussiiui consuls, left the country. A 
great pcatrLotic liga was fonnccl to support the regency and to put an end to 
the uncertainty, above all to choose a new prince; there was no lack of voices 
demanding the re-election of Alexander in spite of Russia, but he declined 
definitively. So also did Prince Vnldemar of Denmarlc, who was imanimously 
chosen by the sobranyc; whereupon a delegation went the rounds of the sig¬ 
natory powers asking to bo given another candidate. On July 7th, 1887, 
the grand sobranye elected unaniinou.sly Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg, a 
grandson on his mother’s side of Louis Philipjjc./ 


nUJjGAIirA IJNDBU nilNCE I-’KIIDINAND 

Prince Ferdinand, then twcnty-sLx ycai-s old, was thus suddenly called 
from the i)osition of a licutenaiit in the Austrian army to rule over the " peasant 
nation,” na Bulgaria is some 
times called, a nation num¬ 
bering two inilUou peasants 
with little idea of the respon¬ 
sibilities and privile^sof con- 
.stitutioiuil rule. The task 
might not have been so diffi¬ 
cult had Bulgaria been left 
to herself, but the experience 
of Prince Alexander had 
sliown that the position of her 
ruler iniglit be full of pcjril 
owing to Russian intrigues. 

At first the government 
was almost wholly in the 
iiands of Stambulov, the ablo 
pi’ime niinister, who had been 
principally instrumental in 
bringing Ferdinand to tlic 
throne and now kept Iiini 
there m spite of the fact that 
the European powers, fol¬ 
lowing Russia’s lead, refused 
to recognise him. Notwith¬ 
standing this slight, which 
placed Bulgaria under the PniNCB Fbhdinand 

social ban of the great powers, dsoi-) 

the organisation and develop¬ 
ment of the country went quietly forwaixl. Various plots and conspiracies 
against the new ruler were suppinssod by Stambulov, and on attempt to 
assassinate the prime minister himself also failed, the bullet intended for him 
killing Beltcliev, the minister of finance, instead, 

Btambulov cultivated friendly relations witli the Porte, and obtained from 
the sultan important concessions for the Bulgarian clergy and Bulgarian schools 
in Macedonia. But with all his good qualities Stambulov did not possess those 
of a courtier. Ferdinand found his piiine minister's arbitrary ways irksome, 
and this feeling was increased upon his marri^e. In 1893 Ferdinand had 
married Princess Marie Louise of Parma, a princess of Bourbon blood, who 
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arrived in Sofia full of ideas of court ceremonial and of the respect due to 
1 ‘oyalty, whicli were foreign to the people over whom hei* husband ruled. 
Particularly distasteful to her was the peasant statesman and prime minister, 
and she refused to have him at her dinners. The death of the exiled Prince 
jUcxander in the same year, and tho birth of a son and heir in the following 
Januaiy. strengthened the position of Prince Ferdinand, and he began to show 
more independence towards Stambulov. He was also more than ever anxious 
to obtain recognition at the foreign courts, and felt that his prime minister 
stood in the way. The latter had been in office seven years, and his domi¬ 
neering manner had not failed to make enemies. In May, 1894, the “Bul¬ 
garian Bismarck,” a*s Stambulov has been called, resigned, and a new ministry 
was formed by Doctor Stoilov. In the following year (July 15th, 1895) Stam- 
hulov was brutally attacked in the streets of Sofia and almost hacked to 
jiieces, although lie did not die until three days later. Tho murderers were 
never brought to jiLsbice. 

Ferdinand now entered on a policy of effecting a ra'pp'ocheme7it witli 
Russia and judged the time of the accession of a now czar to the throne (No¬ 
vember, 1894) to be propibioiw to an ur^ng of his suit. Nicholas was per¬ 
sonally^ more kvourably dispo.sed to Ferdinand than his father had been, but 
tho prince was given to undorstaud tliat the baptism of his eldest son, Boris, 
into the orthodo.x Greek faith was sim qua iion of his i-ecognition by Russia. 
Boris had been baptised into the Roman Catholic faith, that having been one 
of tho conditions iitiposod by the duke of Parma on the mari'iago of his 
daughter, but in February, 1896, he was rebaptised into the Greek church. 
In the following March the sultan named Ferclinaml prince of Bulgaria ami 
governor-general of eastern Rumelia, ami Ills [wsition was officiaUy recog¬ 
nised by tlie powers. 

During Ferdinand’s reign there has been a marked improvement in tho 
condition of the coimtry. Towns have been rebuilt, railways constructed, 
and a national bank established. The people are industrious and prosperous, 
and there is no great poverty or wealth. They show an astomshing eagerness 
for education, and nearly one-tenth of the budget consists of appioprintions 
for schools. The ruler over this nation of peasants is a familiar figure in the 
popular health resorts of Euroiw, where he goes by the name of “Nanda.”^ 
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ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY 

Op all the races which possess Europe the most mimeToiis is that of the 
Slavs. But, as has been observed by Hcrdeiv who in the eighteenth century 
was one of the first to draw attention to the Slavs, “ they occupy more space 
upon the map than in history." Their civilisation and their destiny have 
been determined by two important facts: (1) They appeared upon the scene 
much later than the other European peoples; the Latins had already n long 
past of progress and glory, the Germans and the Celts wore already submitting 
to the influence of Grcco-Iioinan culture and of Christianity, when the Slavs 
were passing through a patriarchal period. (2) Placed on the frontier of 
Europe,_ the Slavs were exposed to Asiatic invasions before they had suc¬ 
ceeded ill forming powerful states. Their mission had been in general less to 
promote civilisation than to protect and propagate it. The Germans called 
the Slavs by the name of Wends. The Slavs call themselves Serbs, fi’om 
which comes the form. Spores, frequently used by Byzantine historians. The 
word seems to have meant people, or nat-iou. Tiie names Serb and Wend 
are still used in our day, but they now designate only paidicular groups. 

The territories of the lower Brave and of the Save wore overrun at an 
early date by Slavs, coming from the north or from the lower Danube. These 
territories, however, were not really occupied by them until during the reign 
of Heraclius (610-641). At that time the Create and the Serbs established 
themselves in Dalmatia and tlie adjacent countries on the west.^ History, 
however, is not at present able to establish their origin or fix their point of 
departure, Later, the Croats occupied Croatia from tlie ICalpa to the Verbas, 
the southeast of Setria, and northern Dalmatia; the Serbs settled to the south 
and cast in the direction of Belgrade, Novibazar, and Durazzq. The Romans 
kept only a few cities on the coast and tlie islands. The dispersion of the 
Slavs accentuated the differences which had already begun to appear between 
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lilij S]a\’s of Hie ^'est anti tho&e of liic south and east. Moi-eovcr, each of 
tiie.se two larger groups was subdivided into a certain number of peoples ami 
t\ibes. Of the i^outhem group, tlic Croats and the Seibs, who were nftei'wards 
ilividod by Chii^tianity, which the Croats received from Rome, the Serbs from 
Byzantiuiu, fornied at tlie beginning one and the same people. To-day they 
speak the .same language, but the Croats use the Latin alphalret and the Ser¬ 
vians the CJyriilic. They number about seven millions, lialf of whom are in 
Austria and the others spread over Servia, Montenegro, and Turkey (Bosnia. 
Turkish Croatia, Herzegovina, cte.). It should be noted that the Sorbs and 
Cioats anj)ear to have come from Uie north of the Caipathians, wheie the 
u ritera oi the tenth centui y still mention a White Servia and a A^Tiiie Croatia, 
Until tire hogluiiiug of the tenth century the Slavs, alroarly sejjurated into 
different groups and often hostile to each other, formed nevertheless only one 
people. The pie«aeliing of Cyill and Metliodiiw is the last episode of Tail- 



S OTIC hHtory; from tliiit time the Uit,lovy of the tliffcrcnt Slavic stales beams 
The m.hvulual.ty of oaeh groui. becomes imrkecl more mid tLm wooifoy. 
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Tlius Uie tenth and eleventh centiuies are charactei'isetl by tlie union of 
pi’iinitive tribes into states. Several of these new monarchies soon attained 
real power. The Slavs of the east early reached a rcmaihable degree of 
material and intellectual development, but the action of Byzantine civili¬ 
sation profoundly altered the charactw of these people, and their momentary 
progress was dearly bought by a political and social disorganisation which 
prepared the v'ay for the disasters of the following epocli. Eortune was less 
cruel to the Sorbs and Croats than to some other of the Slavic tribes, yet their 
history is in the tenth and eleventh centuries still very perturbed. The Serbs 
established in Servia proper, in Montenegro, Herzegovina, and on the sliores 
of the Adriatic were subject to different priuces, over whom tlie grand zhupan 
exercised only a very precarious authority; he resided at Novibazar in Old 
Servia. All this period of Servian history Ls a long series of battles with the 
Bulgarians and Byzantines, who sueceasively established their authority over 
these regions. In the eleventh century the Greeks, despite the stipulations 
they had entered into, attempted to take Servia under their immediate con¬ 
trol, and to subject it to their hnancinl system. In pursuance of tliis design 
a Greek govornov was sent into the country. But the proceeding incited a 
general revolt. A Servian chief, Stephen Voyislav, who was iinprisonod at 
Constantinople, found means to effect his escape and return to his native land. 
He quickly assembled the nation around him; and the Greek governor with 
liis dependents, who are represented as mercenary and tyrannical like their 
master, was compelled to leave the country.Voyislav appears to liave 
taken up a po.sition near the coast; vessels from Byzantium, laden with rich 
treasures, fell into his hands; and lie entered into alliance with the Italian 
subjects of the Greek Empire, who were at that time endeavouring to obtain 
their freedom.^ 

It was in this century also that tlie grand zhupan Micliael w’as recognised 
as king by Pope Gregory VII. Not, however, until the rise of the Nemanya 
dynasty did Scivia develop a truly national liistory. 

NKMANYA DYXARTY 

The founder of this dymtsty was Stephen Nemanya, the doseendant of a 
princely family of Diocloa (the present Montenegro), who came to the throne 
in about 1169.« Ho w'as an energetic and warlike prince, who attempted to 
group tlie Sendnii tribes, isolated in their .^^avage independence, into one state. 
He liad first to defend himself against his own fnmil 3 ^ It appears that he 
owed mucii to Manuel Comnenus; however, Stephen's conquests in Croatia and 
Dalmatia finally led the emperor to march against him in person. Without 
ivaiting for battle (1173), Stephen made bis submission, and to this remained 
faithful till the death of Mimuel (1180), wlieu he considered himself free. Ho 
tlien took up arms again, wj'ested Nish from the Greeks, extended liis empire 
over Dalmatia to the mouth of the Cattaro, over Herzegovina, over Monte¬ 
negro and Danubian Servia, but not over Bosnia, because there he came into 
conflict with the Hungarians. In 1189, when Frederick Barbarossa passed 
through Stephen’s country, he Jiad an interview with the Servian prince at Nish. 
Steplien offered him the aid whicli the Greeks refased, and asked his support 
against them and authorisation for the maiTiagc of his son with the heiress 
to tlio Dalmatian crown. The German emperor declined this alliance. It 
was fearoil in Germany that n great Slavic state would menace the Holy 
Empire. Stephen Nemanya w'as afterwards at war with Isaac Angelus, 
who.se niece he subsequently maiTicd. 
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Ill the. iiitorior he Hucceedetl in establishing his authority over the ambi¬ 
tions oi the local chiefs and the separatist tendencies of the tribes. Tlie 
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ehiiiches and monasteries, of which the moat celebrated were that of Kilandjar 
on Mount Afchos and that of Tsarska-Lavra at Stud^ntza, which waa his biiry- 
Inff-olace and that of the kings, his .successors. He entered isarska-Lavra 
L a monk in 1195, and died there in 1200; the Sei-vians honour him under the 
name of St. Simeon. His third son, Rostko, was a monk also; he became St. 
Sava the father of the national church, one of the promoters of the literary 
movement. Tlie patriarch of Constantinople reorganised their churoli as 
autocenhalus,andSt.Savawasilsfii*starchbishopatUiitsa(1221).& Slopheii 
II iv'as of a peace-loving turn of mind and never fought unless obliged to do so. 
The chief disturbance in liis reign was occasioned by Andrew II, king of Hun¬ 
gary, whose territories had been brought into elo.se contact with Servin by 
the annexation to that country of Bosnia and Dalmatia. He tried to stir up 
Stephen’s second brother, Vouk, to rebel against liim, but their third brother, 
Sava, succeeded in making peace. Stephen died in 1224, and was followed on 
the tlirono by lits three sons in succes-sion. The fir.st two, Radoslav (Stephen 
III) and LaclUlaus, did not distinguish themselves in any way.« 


Urosh the Great and Milxitin 

III 1242 (Stephen) Uro.sh, the youngest son of Stephen, succeeded Ids brother 
Ladislaus. His able and prosi^rous reign lasted until 1276. Between the 
Greek Empire and its advei-saries lie always took sides with the latter. To 
strengthen his position with the Bulgarian he gave Ids daughter to the ompei-or 
Michael VIII, To i)rotoct himself on the north and to facilitate the occupation 
of the Matchva he had his sou Dragutin many Princess Catherine a Hun¬ 
garian. He himself had married a French woman, the princess H(5I6ne, n 
relative of the ^Vnjous of Naplc.s, in the praise of whom all Servian historians 
unite. The nllianco with the Angevin kings protected the kingdom of Urosh 
oil the west, and permitted Kim to devote his energies to the struggle with 
Constantinople. Although his succe.s.ses were slight, lie merits ld.s cognomen 
of Great for having Uid the foundations of a firm and prudent policy. The 
creation of the mining industry and a good commercial policy augmented 
the wealtli of tlic country. It is under him that ^rvia began to gain ascend¬ 
ency over Bulgaria, iii which country the jioUcy of expansion was coming 
to an end with the Asen dynasty. A palace revolution interrupted thi.s 
happy reign. In 1276 Urosli was obliged to abdicate in favour of Ids rebel¬ 
lious son Dragutin, who was suppoi'tcd by a Iluiigariaii ai'iny. Pursued by 
remorse, Dragutin himself in 1281 abdicated in favour of his brother Milutin. 
He kept (or himself northern Sevvia, the Matchva, and the adjacent part of 
Bosnia; ho reigned there for a long time, and contnbuted much to the renas¬ 
cence in this reign of Slavo-Byzantine civilisation. 

During the reigu of liLs brotlier Milutin (1281-1321), one of the most remark- 
able among the Nemanyas, the work of Servian unity was signally advanced, 
^iitmuing ids fathers policy, Milutin succeeded in definitely establishing 
benuan dommatioii beyond the Tchas-Dag, in the valley of the Vardar, at 
the expense of the Byzantine Empire. Allied with the Greek despots of 
Epirus and with the king of Naples, protected on the Hungarian side by his 
iirother Dragutin, Milutin marched towards the valley of the Struma, and 
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occupied the region of Seres and Kavala. The HeiTUin arms for tlio fast time 
reached the sea of the Archipelago (1282-1283). Shortly afterwards Milutin 
occupied the region of the lakes of Ochrida and of Presba. A marriage with 
the daughter of the Bulgarian emperor George Terterij was sufficient^ in 
tlie opinion of Milutin, to assui’e him peace on the side of Bulgaria. Never- 
tlieless in 1291 lie had to defend himself against a Bulgarian prince, Shish^ 
man of Widdin, who began to be alarmed at the greatness of the Servian 
state. Shishman, being defeated, was treated diplomatically by Milutin, who 
ill order to cement the peace gave him in inawiage tlio daughter of one of his 
chief dignitaries. The union was aftenvnrds still furllici* strengthened by 
the marriage of Neda, Milutin^s daughter,^ with the son of Shisliman. 

The war against the Byzantine Empire recommenced in 1296 and 1297. 
Northern Albania weis conquered, and the Sowian kingdom continued to 
expand in Macedonia. Androiiicus (II) Palieologus, already engaged by the 
Turks in Asia, sought peace in Europe by an alliance with the power he 
feared tlie most, and ho gave his daughter Simonide to Milutin in marriage. 
The good understanding between the two sovereigns was not disturbed, and 
Milutin ended his reign in peace. It was a glorious reign, for, including the 
pos.sessioiis of Dragutln, the Servian clominiou extemled on the one hand 
from the Bosnia to the Rilo-Dagh and to the Struma; on the other from the 
Save and tho Danube to tlie mountains of Strumitza and to Prilip in Mace¬ 
donia. His reign was not less beneficent at home. Servian annals glorify 
him for having constructed or restored forty churches in. his own states, 
and abroad at Jerusalem, at Thcssalonica, near Sores, and at Constanti¬ 
nople. In this last city ho built and endowed a xeiiodoclne^ a free asylum 
for the poor. 

Milutin was of an authoritative temiierainent, and imperative in bis 
demands for obedience. His son Stephen, the future Urosh III, had a taste 
of this domineering will. Tlio peaceful policy pursued during the latter 
part of the reign liad not failed to excite tho discontent of partisans of expan¬ 
sion. Stephen put himself at the head of the malcontents. His father gave 
an order—which was not executed—to have his eyes put out, and had liim 
imprisoned at Constantinople. Stephen stayed there seven years. In 1321 
lie was called to succed Milutin. 


IJrosh III; Expansion- Under Dushan 

The reign of Di’osh III was signalised by a war against the Slavic state of the 
cast. The brotlier-iii-law of Urosh, Michael, czar of tho Bulgarians, repudiated 
Neda to marry a Byzantine princess. Since the growth of Servian power 
was viewed with anxiety in Constantinople as well as in }3ulgaria, a coalition 
was formed against Urosh III. The war which msulted ended in a ci-ushuig 
defeat of tlio Bulgarian army at Kiistendil. The victory was due in great 
measure to the heroism of Uic crown prmce Dushan. According to the 
traditional policy of the Neinanyas, an attempt was made to create new 
bonds between vanquished Bulgaria and Servia, Dushan inanled the sister 
of Czar Michael. In 1336, Du^an, feai'ing that his father would disinherit 
him ill favour of another son whom he had had by his second wife (a Byzan¬ 
tine princess), took up nnns and dethroned him. It has been said of Stephen 
Dushan that he was the Cliarlemagiie of Servia. Like the great emperor of 
the west, the Servian czar had himself represaited on his coins with a globe 
in his hands surmounted by a cross. If he has merited the title of “Great," 
which all foreign historians have attiibiited to him, it is perhaps less for having 
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conducted flcrvia to the highest tlegiee of power uhteli she atlaiuecl in th(‘ 
Middle Ages than for his glorious conception of an cinpji'c of the East, remod¬ 
elled by him rejuvenated by him, and established at the extremity of Europe 
j \3 ft barrier’to the Turk, who was every day becoming more threatening. 
At his arrival the moment seemed to have come for deciding the question 
which had ioiig iiecn hanging fire: would tlie hegemony in the peninsula 
remain with the Greeks, ov would it pa&s to the tSIavs, who wore younger and 

more energetic? .. . 

It appeared as if its solution would lie favourable to the Slavs. Fifty 
years after the restoration of the Grecian Empire the interior anarchy and 
the Turkish peril had reduced that empire nearly to its last extremity. 
Different factions were undermining the states, and each in turn hired the 
Ottoman. T\Ttii the Rlftv.s, on the other hand, the conflict botwonn the 
Hoiviana and Bulgarians had just ended—an alliance uiiiLcd the hvo peoples. 
Would not tlio goniu.s of Dushan assure pre-cmmeiico to tlio Shivs in their 
struggle with the Byzantines? The fimt ten years of Dii8han’.s reign con¬ 
firmed all liope.s. Successful campaigiw extended tlie realm towards the 
.south and brouglit It, by conquests in Macedonia, near the shores of the 
.'Egean, and by acquisitions in Albjinia near those of the Adriatic. "With the 
exception of thcfwalonicft, Chalcidice, and the Moron, Dushnn was already 
master of nearly all the western proviucos of the empire. 

Avvived at this (Icgrce of iwwer^ Duslian deckled that the title of king 
(krai) was not auflieient, and immediately after the coiK^ucst of Seres ho pro¬ 
claimed himself "cinpevor (czar) of Sevvia and Rumania.^’ Convinced that 
the (iismembennent of the Byzantine ICmpiro must be to his profit, Dushan, 
while biding his time, devoted himself to accentuating among forcim nations 
the prestige of his new dignity, and to reinforcing it in tlic intei'ior by organ¬ 
ising the young Slavic empire. Hence he surrounded hlnrsoU with grand 
officials, despots, logothetes, chainboihuns, following the example of Byzan¬ 
tine soverei^a: lienee ho made journeys into his recently iicquircd torntoriOK. 
Hence also did ho accomplish the gi-oat work whicli torminatod in 1349 in 
the promulgation of laws known by the name of the Code of Dushan, tho 
greatest of his titles to glory. This code establishes tlio authority of law, 
and puts an end to arbitrary power. It soleimily proclaims tho prc-ominoncQ 
and the exclusive rights in the Seivian Empire of Greek orthodoxy, the stale 
relidon, and reserves the right to punish Catholics and hereticis. 

Other measures were less fortunate; for example, the division of tlio empiie 
into large governmontal districts prepared the way for its dismcinbcrment 
in the day when the imperial power should no longer be in firm hands. The 
voyevods, following tin; example of the counts of tho we.st, woro later to 
attempt independence l^y usurping lands awl imperial powcr.s. 13iib Dushan 
did not foresee a future of that sort. MTial he foresaw was Constnntinojilo 
as the ca[utal of the Benian Eminrc. Nevertheless Iho dissolution of tlic 
Byzantine Empire was not as ne.ar nor dismembennent ns easy as Dushan 
had at first thouglit In tho first place, Servia, purely a lawl power, could 
not furni.'di him with the fleet without which no ono could be lord eitlior of 
Thc.s.salonie.a or Ooiistantiiioplc. In vain did he seek the alliance of Vonico, 
whose vessels liiul contributed in groat measure to the victory of the Latins 
n republic had no intention of helping in tho rebuilding of a great 

Balkan state, in the creation of a new power on flie Mediterraiiean. Furthcr- 
niore, those Turks known to Dusliau, in his conflict with the Byzantine Env- 
pire, as mercenaries or allies of the Greeks, formed projects analogous to his. 
iiiey were going to seize Gallipoli (1356), closing tho Dardanollcs and barring 
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to the Slavs the maritime route to Constantinople. Nevertheless, the czar 
of Servia was preparing a final attack upon tlio capital of the Greek Empire 
when he died suddenly, on December 20th, 1355, 


THE DECLINE AUD PALL OP THE SERVIAN EMFIRE 


It is related that Dushan had gathered his voyevods about his death¬ 
bed and conjured thorn to lemain united and faithful to his son. Scarcely 
had the emperor cxjured when Uie voyevods cried, “Whose shall be the 
empire?” True or false, the anecdote symbolises exactly the perilous situ¬ 
ation in which the sudden death of Dushan left the Servian Empire. There 
was an heir, it is true, a son of Dushan—Urosh; but he was only nineteen; and 
furthermore, his devout, peaceful character, wholly lacking animation, wns 
in striking contrast to that of his father; it was, indeed, Louis le D6bonnairc 
after Charlemagne. However, the work of dismembering the empire did not 
begin at once, and, with the exception of a fciv losses on the borders, the 
union survived for ten years after the death of Dushan, The governors, in 
appearance at least, respected tlie imperial authority. 

To the internal causes of destruction, which were analogous to those 
which brought on the dissolution of tlic Carlovin^ian Empire, was added an 
external peril: in the Orient the Turks were coming, as in the Occident the 
Normans came. The state created by Murad I (1360-1389) in Thrace was 
growing rapidly. The Turks were pressing the Servians at the southwest, 
towards Seres and Drama by Rhodope (Despoto-Dagh), and by the ^gean 
Sea; they were approaching Macedonia by the Maritza. The Servian prov¬ 
inces of this region had to organise their defence alone, for the noises of 
central Servia, guided by wholly egoistic views, seemed in no way to care 
for the clanger threatening the south, and the enmeror Urosh wns not able 
to recall them to the idea of a common danger. In these circumstances the 
secession of the south was inevitable. The despot Vukashin, who goyemed 
Maceclonia and held Prisrend, the capital of the empire, separated himself 
from the empire. He proclaimed himself king of Servia (1366), and gave the 
title of “despot” to his brother Ugliecha, who occupied Seres, Drama, and 
the coast region Ho prepared to fight against the Turks. The Servian 
Empire was thus separated into two parts: the provinces of the north under 
Urosh V and his vassals, tlie provinces of the south under Yukashin and his 


brother, of the Mernitchevitch dynasty. . . i 

The i-aie of the two Meriiitclievitch was most glorious. Vukashin and 
his brother did not wish merely to safeguard themselves; divining the proj¬ 
ects of the Turks, they desired to keep them from gaining ground m Europe. 
But the heroism of Ugliecha could not prevent Murad I from establishing 
his capital at Adrianople. In 1371 the two brothers prepared for a supreme 
effort: Greeks and Servians were enrolled; never before had such an army 
been opposed to the Turks since their establishment in Thrace, llie resuic 
was the disaster of the Maritza (September 26th, 1371) and the end or 
Ugliecha and of ^Tikoshin. It was a death-blow to the state of soutliern 
Servia. The Servian rulers of Macedonia became vassals of the thougn 
not their subjects. The son of Vukashin, Marco ICralevich kept 

indeed the title of king under the suzerainty of the sultan. It has peen saia 
of Marco Kralevieh that he was tlie Roland of Servia. hero was moie 
popular, and his name with that of the czar L^arus fills the most beautiful 
■jesmas (national-songs). Marco and his hor^e Sharatz are as popular t - y 
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as Roland and Ids sword Durajidal were in the Middle Ages. Marco has 
reniaincd the type of a knight, as generous as he was heroic, a gieat figlitcr 
and a great drinker. At tie death of Marco and of his friend Constantine 
the semblance of independence which the Turks liad eft to southern Scrvia 
disappeared ; Macedonia and its dependencies were partitioned off into ziainets 

andNwflrs of the Ottoman I^phe. , . t 7 i u- . i.. 

Northern Servia had made a great mistake m leaving Vukasmn to hght 
alone at Adrinnople. Events now transpired similar to those which had 
taken place in southern Servia, Here also the particularist tendency was 
in force Only the centre of Seiwia lemained faithful to Urosn V. He 
died shortly after the battle of the Mavitza (December 2nd, 1371). He left 
no lieir.= 5 . Prince Lazarus and his brotJier-in-law Vuk Brankovich found 
thera-selves masters of the most important fragment of what had been the 
empire of Dushan. It appears that Lazarus wished to make himself heir 
and te reorganise the empire. But tlie feudal lords would not abandon 
their independence. Altnmnovich, feudal lord of the moimtainous country 
between the Narenta and the Levi, took arm.? against the now prince; this 
deplorable ivar was unfovtmiatc for its autliov. The other feudal lords rec- 
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cluded an alliance with the king of Bosnia, ana the contingents of the latter 
were found at the side of (he Servian nobility on the battle-field of Kosovo, 
June 15th, 1389.^ 


The Battle of Kosovo (1389 a.d.), and the Last Btniggles 

On the mountain Ueight-s, cro^vncd by the chief scat of the Servian Empiro 
—on the field of Kosovo—the Servians, the Bosnians (who after DushaiPa 
<leath had regained their independence), and the Albanians once more stood 
united against the Ottomans. But the Turks were stronger than all those 
nations combined. The particulars of tlie battle arc obscured by national 
pride and the vagueness of traditions, but the result is certain: from that (hiy 
the Servians became subject to the Turkish power. The sultan of the Oito- 
maiLs and the Servian krai were botli slain in the conflict. But their suc- 
cc,5.sor.s, Bayazid and Stephen Lazarevich, entered into an agreement which 
formally e.stablished the infeiior position of the Servians. Lazarevich gave 
the sultan his sister to wife, and unilcrtook to render him military service in 
all his campaign.?, and throughout liis life he honourably performed his por- 
tjoii of the compact. In tlie great battles of Nikopoli and Ancyra, in wliicli 
the Ottoman Empire was in jeopardy, Lazarevich fought by the side of his 
bi'other-iii-law. Apparently he was bound to this house by an oath, and with 
the zeal of a kin.sman he exerted himself in the adjustment of quarrels tluit 
on one occasion broke out in the Osinanli family. But, in so doing ho only 
connimed the subjugation of his own nation During the lifetime of Laza¬ 
revich, affairs went on tolerably well; but after his death the OsmatiUs has¬ 
tened to ay claim to Servia, on the ground that they inherited the land 
through their relationship witli him. The contest on the subject of religion, 
wJiicii liad never been adjusted, although hitherto there had been few disputes, 
was .soon renewed. The Turks affirmed that they could not permit a Chris¬ 
tian prince to retain possession of such rich mines and strong forts, lest he 
should at some futvire time use them to impede the progre,ss of tlio koham- 
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jnedan faith. AVitli the spur of religion the sultan uiged on the spirit of 
conquest. 

About the year 1438 we find a mosque erected at Krushevitza, and 
'lurkish garrisons placed in the forti-esses of Golubatz and Semendria (Sme- 
derevo) on the Danube, and in the immediate vicinity of the richest mines, 
Matters had advanced so far that deliverance could be hoped for only through 
foreign aid, and now, indeed, only tlirough the assistance of the ‘Western 
Empire. The Latins still inamtained an undoubted superiority on the sea; 
and in eastern Europe, where tlie Jagellos had united Lithuania and Poland 
and given a king to Hungaiy, a powerful land force was organised, which 
appeared well qualified to make head against the Ottomans. The Servian 
and Bosnian princes delayed not a moment in joining this force. The alliance 
thus cemented appeared formidable. It was principally brought alrout by 
the exertions of the Seiwian prince, George Braiikovich, who throughout 
all his misfortunes had sustained the character of a wise and brave man, 
and who did not now spare the treasures which he had collected in better 
days. So successful and decisive were the results of this alliance (especially 
of the long campaign in which Jdnos (John) Hun 3 ^ady celebrated Christmas 
on tlie conquered snow plains of the Balkans) that the Turks felt the inse¬ 
curity of their tenure; and in the Peace of Szogediii (July 1444) actually 
restored the whole of yervia.® 

This restoration, however, was of short duration. Scarcely were the Turks’ 
backs turned when the king of Hungaiy, in .spite of the solemn treaty he 
had just made, attacked them again, but this time the Christians were com¬ 
pletely defeated, at ‘Varna, 1444. Bvankovicli, however, still maintained his 
throne with the aid of Hunyady until his death in 1457. Trvo years later 
the Turks incorporated Sorvia in the Ottoman Empire A Servian song 
relates that George Braiikovich once inqiiircd of John Hunyndy what he 
intended to do witn regard to religion should he prove victorious. Hunyady 
did not deny that in such an event ho should make the country Roman 
Catholic. Braiikovich thereupon addressed the same question to the sultan, 
who answered that ho would build a church near every mosque, and would 
leave the people at liberty to bow in the mosques, or to cross themselves in 
tlio churches, according to their respective creed.s. The general opinion was 
that it was better to submit to the Turks and retain their ancient faith, 
than to accept the Latin rites. Braiikovich, who, even when he wa.s ninety 
years old, was urged to adopt tlic Western creed, steadfastly refused; and 
when, after his death, the females of his family went over to the Latin church, 
their ruin was only hastened thereby. The last princess, Helena Palaologa, 
offered her country as a fief to the sec of Rome—an act which excited a rebel¬ 
lion among her suljji'cts. The Servians themselves invited the Osmanlis into 
their forlres>scs, that they might not .see their strongholds given over to a 
cardinal of the Roiuisli church. 


SBBVIA UNDESR THE TURKS 

The chief nobles of the country, whom the Turks began to annihilate as 
they had already annihilated the royal house, soon perceived that their only 
safety lay in embracing Mohammedanism Thus they retained an hereditary 
right in their castles, and, so long as they remained united, enjoyed much 
influence in the province. Sometimes a native vizir was accorded them. 
By this means, liowever, they separated themselves from tlieir people, who, 
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in defiance of every inducement, remained true to their old faith; and, being 
excluded from holding any office in the state, and from carrying arms, they, 
ill common with all the Christian subjects of the Turkish Empire, became raya. 
Ill Herzegovina this state of affairs was in some degree ameliorated by the 
fact tliat certain Christian chiefs maintained their ground through the aid 
of an armed poiuilation. From time to time they thus obtained, by hefraie^ 
from the Porte, a legal acknowledgment of their rights, ^vllicIl the pashas 
ivere compelled to resiiect. In Servia proper—on the Morava, the IColubara, 
an<l the Danube—the old system, on the contrary, was upheld in all its severity. 
The army of the grand seignior almost every year traversed this country to 
the seat of war on the Hungarian frontier; consequently independence could 


not be preserved. . , ^ -r, , 

It np]Dears, indeed, that the peasantry m the ncighbourliood of Belgrade 
were summoned to Constantinople to render feudal service during the hay- 
harvest in the sultan’s meadows. The country was divided amongst the 
wlioni the inhabitants were boiuid, by the strictest enactments, to 
seiwe. The Seiadans were not allowed to carry any weapons, and in the 
tlisturbances wliich broke out we find them armed only with long staves. 
They would not keep horses lest they should be robbed of them by the Turks. 
A traveller of the sixteenth century describes the people as poor captives, 
none of whom dared to lift up liis head. Every nvo years the tribute or 
youths was collected—a severe and cruel exaction, which carried off the 
bloom and hope of the nation into the immediate service of the grand seignior, 
and turned agaiast themselves their own native strength. But a change was 
gradually working in the destiny of nations. Tlie alliance of Hungary with 
Austria, and, consequently, with the empire and military forces or the Gor¬ 
mans, checked the advances of the Ottomans, and at length effected the 
deliverance of this countiy from the Turks. Tho religiDUs dissensions had 
divided the nation, but at the same tunc liad devclopcci the power and spirit 
of the people, who zealously seconded the active interference of tho Prote.s- 
tant princes. 

At the Peace of Paasarowitz an extevisWe portion of Bervia remaiuDd iu 
the hands of the emperor, who did not fail to encourage the culture of the 
soil by exonerating tlie peasants from tho obligation of sci'ving in the army, 
and by promoting German colonisation. These reforms, however, soon censed, 
so that, after the lapse of twenty years, the conquered Servian districts had 
to be given back again to the Turks. This was owing more to tho complica¬ 
tions of European politics than to any increase of the Turkish power, but its 
result was to render llie condition of the Christian population in those parts 
far worse than it liad been. Not only was vengeance taken on those serfs 
who iiud not been so wise as to emigrate, but large tracte of land were trans- 


ferred to other pioprietors. Yet the chief and deepest injury was indicted 
on the ecclesiastical constitution. Hitherto the Servian, patriarchate, with 
die >Scrvian bishoprics, had been preserved under the dominion of the Turks. 
Tills gave the nation, so far at least as regarded the church, a certain shave of 
political power, and procured for the rayah a representation oppo.sed to tire 
power of the grand seignior; nor was this at all to be despised. 

In itself it was a politic plan of the emperor Leopold to gain over to hiniself 
this ])oweriul ecclesiastical authority, and to take it under his imperial pro¬ 
tection; by which arrangement the entire Illyrian nation stood towards the 
Giuporor 111 tlie relation of protected states. It was on this ground that they 
rose so promptly, in the year 1689, in support of the emperor; their patriarch, 
Ar.senius Czcrnowitz, leading them on by his example. He, with .some thoU- 
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sands of the people, all beai’uig the insignia of the cross, joined the imperial 
camp. Now, therefore, woiild have been the time to carry their projects 
into execution. But Arsenins Czemowitz foiuid himself compelled by the 
course of affairs to retire from the ancient archiepiscopal seat, and to migrate 
into Austria, which he did as a great national chief. Thirty-seven thousand 
families accornpanied him and settled in the Hungarian territory, where the 
emperor, by important privileges, secured for them their religious indepen¬ 
dence (1691). Nor can we wonder that the Turks would not suffer an eccle¬ 
siastical ruler, so openly hostile to tlieni as Czemowitz, to exercise any influ¬ 
ence in their dominions. Tliey at once endeavoured to render all intercourse 
with him impracticable, and themselves appointed a Servian patriarch at Ipek. 

On the advance of the Austrians, in 1737, the Albanians and Servians once 
more rose in great numbere, their forces amounting, it is said, to twenty 
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thousand; but they were met by the Turks, near the Kolubara, where their 
entire host was slaughtered. Another circumstance conspired to produce an 
entire national defection from the ecclesiastical rule. An impostor, assuming 
to be Peter III, succeeded in gaining a following in Montenegro, and in obtain¬ 
ing an authority which extended far into the Turkish dominions. He was 
acknowledged by several bishops, and the then patriarch of the Servian 
church at Ipek sent him a valuable hoi*se as a gift. Upon this the vizirs of 
Bosnia and Rumclia took the field against him, and succeeded in restricting 
his authority to Montenegi’o, whither the patriarch of Ipek was himself com¬ 
pelled to flee for safety. 

These events determined the Porte not to suffer the election of another 
Sei’vian patriarch. The dignity was united with that of tJie patriarch at 
Constantinople, over which the Porte exercised undisputed power. Greek 
bishops were in consequence placed over the Servian church. This proved 
a heavy blow for the nation. With the hidependence of the church the 
people were deprived of their last remaining share in the conduct of public 
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affair.s^ which itseE had been in some measure instrumental in advancing 
civilisation. They now for the first time found themselves wholly subject 
to the Turkish govevmneut at Constiwitinople.® 


SERVIAN insurrection; KARA OEORGE 

After the Ottomtin conquest Seiwia had been divided into fiefs and dis¬ 
tributed to smhis. Nevertheless the Seman peasant was not attached to 
the soil; the land belonged to him; he was obliged only to pay tribute to the 
feuflatory lord. He himself elected Iris kmet (local magistrates); it was upon 
them that devolved the care of collecting the tribute and of maintaining order. 
But the vexation of pasJias and tlie fcyramiy of feudal lords made those guar¬ 
antees illusoryi auil the Servian peasant was treated like a beast of burden, 
Arayah could not enter a tomi on horseback; if he met a Moslem on the road 
he had to dismount and prostrate liimself; the act of carrying any kind of 
armour was punished by cloatii. 

The neighbourhood of Hungary and the instigation of countrymen who 
hnd fled thither iu order to eweape the Turkish yoke and to seek a refuge and 
a homo had kept alive in the Servian people the love of liberty and the senti- 
luon t of nationality. TJie malcontents had fled to the mounlains, and popular 
songs suiToimded the exploits of the kattliiks with a halo of glory. In the 
war of 1787 the Servians had fought in. the Austrian armies m crowds and 
liad tfiDre acquire(( a military knowledge wiiich they were before long to dis¬ 
play beforo the eyes of the disconcertea Ottomans. 

_ The pasha of Belgrade, Ebnet Bekri, tried to win back the Seiwians by 
kindness. Ho had rccom-se to equitable and humane measures. An amnesty 
was proc aiinod to those who Jiad sympathised with Austria; the janissaries 
were held with a finn hand and all excesses rejM-essccl The grateful rayaJis 
appiauc cd the pasha and the peril appeared to bo averted. The janissaries 
then called in Pasyan Oglu, the pasha of Widdin. who had just eolleoted tho 
remnants of the kridjaliks wlio had been expellccl from Tlirace and Macedonia: 
he invaded Seiwm and marclied on Belgi-ade. Ebnet Bekri sought refuge 
among the Servians, who responded enthusiastically to his call; but the ianis- 
sftnes rcbolled openly, assas.siiiated the pasiia and diapos5G.ssecl the spahis 
In tyranny then oppressed the people. A dopiitntion wont 

to Constantinople and gjoke thus to the sultan: “Art thou still our cam'? 
onic and ilehycr ns 5 If thou Avilt not, toll us, so that wc may escape to tho 
inoimtains and forests and end our lives in the livern 1" ^ 

tho ravari^Sm^^^ massacring all 

!*> n nar ^ 1 ^^' Po^dion, coumgc or riches designated as being iiossiblo 

1. rf/ movement. This satigumary pmcaution m'ol cer an 

effect from the one inferderf by its author.' DeZiv eSTc S X 

to the myalls; a revolt broke out ami in a tew days the janSiesTom fS 

If 1 ‘“iSrA.'iP “ and stonJioldJ AroiriSk who 


whidi forced him to alleging as an excuse his, violent character, 
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tho Austiians, and was waiting on the banks of the Save for the Hungarian 
boats which were to transport him and his companions to the o ther side All 
at once his father remonsti-atecl against leaving his native land and begged 
his son to abandon the plan. Seeing that his prayers were of no avail the old 
man resoitcd to thieats^ he declared his firm intention of denouncing George 
and all his family. Kara George fa'ied to impress upon his father the impor¬ 
tance of the cause. He pleaded with him in the name of the fatherland* all 
was useless. “Miserable old man,” cried Kara George, drawmg his pistol 
better for thee to die than to beti*ay tliy country and thy family.” Ee fired^ 
and his father fell dead at his feet. * 

Another story will complete the sketch of this terrible judge. A peasant 
had just lost his fatlier; the Greek priest refused to perform the funeral 
service except for a sum of fifty piastres. All the resources of the orphan 
could not make up the sum demanded; it seemed that his father’s body must 
remain exposed to the injui^ of the air and to the outrages of beasts and 
birds of prey. In despair the peasant sought out Kara George, who, with 
the fifty piastres, gave him the order to dig two graves. The funeral cere¬ 
mony had hardly commenced when Kara George, accompanied by several 
soldiers carrying a coffin, arrived at the cemeterv. When the old man’s 
body had been placed in the gi*ave, Kajra George brusquely asked the wpe 
(pnestj how many children he had. “Heaven has granted me five,” replied 
tliQ priest. “Well,” answered his interlocutor with a voice of thunder, “it 
may be that if you leave no fortune they will some day find themselves in 
the same straits as this young man; hence I wish myself to provide for the 
expense of your burial.” At a gesture of the knez the soldiers seized the 
pope, and, in spite of his teal's and his resistance, placed him bleeding in the 
second comn. 

Under such an energetic chief the insurrection gained ground rapidly; 
Shabatz and Semendria/ell into his liands, and Kara George laid siege to Bel¬ 
grade, where he was joined by the pasha of Bosnia, whom the sultan had sent 
agamst the janissaries. The city surrendered, and Bekir Pasha invited tho 
Servians to lay down their arms and return to their habitual callings. Taught 
by experience, the Servians refused, and hnplored the protection of Kussia, 
which supported their claims at Gonstantinojjle. The divan threw the envoys 
into prison and ordered the paslia of Nish to recall Servia to obedience. Hafiz 
was beaten, and a proclamation dated Seraendria summoned tho whole popu¬ 
lation to arms. Bekir, the pasha of Bosnia, and Ibrahim, pasha of Scutari, 
were not more successful. While Peter Hobiynias was detaining Ibrahim at 
Deligracl, Kara George with seven thousand infantiy and two thousand cavalry 
shut in Hadji Bey at Petzka and defeated the Bosnians at Shabatz (August 
Slh, 1806). Tho Treaty of Seinendria concluded between Ibrahim and liara 
George granted autonomy to the Servians; tho spahis were to receive an 
indemnity of 600,000 florins, and the Turkish garrisons were to occupy tlie 
most important strongholds. The sultan refused to ratify the treaty and the 
war recommenced with fury. 

Belgrade su cciunbed, and the jiasha, Suleiman, abandoned by his own forces, 
surrendered the citadel on condition of being allowed to retire with arms and 
baggage. The capitulation was agreed to but violated immediately. At some 
leagues from the city Suleiman was attacked, and he and all his followers were 
massacred by the very escort which liad been chai’ged with his safety. The 
Servians, having gained the upper band, revenged the four centuries of oppres¬ 
sion by horrible bloodshed. Servia had escaped the rule of the Mohammedan 
only to fall into anarchy; the military chiefs disputed the power, In the 
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mean ^vhilc tlie insurgents wore taking the offe^ive; Milan ObrenOYicli and 
Dobmiins marched W Nish, white Kara George invaded Bosnia and 
Sficd Novibazar (1809). The defeat of Milan and Dobrynias at Nish 
forced Kara George to evacuate Bosnia. Kurshid Pasha was advancing at 
the heiul of tliirty thousand men. Kara George hastened to meet him, and 
three thousand Servians dispei'sed the Ottoman army; the Bosnians^ defeated 
at Losnitza. recrossed the Drina in disordei*. Tlwse triumphs had given Kara 
Gcovec predominance over all the voyevods. Dobryiiias and Milenko, who 
did not wish to submit to him, went into exile. The Porte then offered to rec¬ 
ognise him as hospodar on the guarantee of Russia, on condition that he give 
hack Beicn'adc to the Turks and delWer up his arms. Kara George, who had 
ill vain solicited the protection of Napoleon, threw himself wholly on the side 
of Russia; he refused tlie propositions of the Divan and communicated them 
to the czar. Tlie Treaty of Bucharest was his reward. The emperor Alex¬ 
ander abandoned Servia to the vengeance of the Porte. 


Milosh Ohrenovich 

Ah the old Turkish officials regained their places; tho spahis resumed 
possession of their timavs; tho country was given up to pillage. At Kladovo 
the whole population was impaled; at Belgrade three hundred heads fell 
under the sword of the executioner. These massacres woi’c not without 
result; indignation and despair reawakened the patriotism and energy of tho 
rayuhs; the country again rushed to arms. Of all tlio leaders, Milosh Obveno- 
vicli alone had not left Bervia; unable to resist, he had made his submission. 
As a recompense Suleiman had appointed him knez of Rudnik. But his sub¬ 
mission was only feigned; he was watching for a favourable moment to throw 
off the mask and satisfy his ambition. On Palm Sunday, 1815, he raised 
the standard in tlie cemetery of Takovo and proclaimed the independence of 
^rvia. The defeat of an Albanian corps at Maidan caused a general uprising; 
the Turks, sumrised by the impetuosity of the attack, fell back on all sides. 
But Kurshid Pasha was preparing to invade Servia on the west, while Marashli 
Pasha ivas entering by tne valley of the Morava; profiting by the reciprocal 
jealousy and hatred of the two Ottoman generals, Milosh entered upon nego¬ 
tiations which ended in a treaty providing for a general amnesty; the collec¬ 
tion of taxe.s by the inhabitants; the creation of an assembly of twdlve knez 
elected by the people and charged with distributing the taxes, civil, religious, 
and judicial autonomy; the right of Servians to keep their arms aud to elect 
a cliief who would have civil and militaiy authority over them. 

lilarashli Pasha, appointed to tlie pashalik of Belgrade, was ordered to treat 
the Servians a.s his own clnldren. After having triumphed over his opponents 
through murder or banislmienl, Milosh, elected knez (prince), established a 
despo tic government and kept the pasha a prisoner in the citadel of IBelgradc. 
The a^assination of Kara George removed the only competitor who could 
give him any serious cause for anxiety and left him free to rule as an autocrat. 
Kara George Imd been well received by the czar, who had raised him to the 
gi”a(Je of general and had given him the cross of St. Anne, but inaction had 
vcighed upon him. Hastening to accept the overtures made to him by tlie 
chiefs ^ ? neioirijx, he had .secretly proceeded to Servia. It was hoped that 

at his call the Servians would take up arms again; that call was to have been 
the signal for a general insuixcction of Greeks and Rumanians. The presence 
ot Kara George m bervia, however, would have been fatal to the ascendency 
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of Milosh; the knez did not hesitate what coui-se of action to pursue; scarcely 
had Kara George set foot in Semendria when he fell under the blows of his 
rivahs hired assassins. Milosh was not ashamed to dishonour himself by 
sending to Consbantinojile as a pledge of his fidelity the head of the hero of 
national independence. Thus did the victor of Stenitza pay tribute to the 
sultan w'ith the head of the victor of Shabatz, Wawarin, and Losnitza. The 
gory head was exposed on tlie walls of the serai with the following inscription: 
“This is the head of the brigand Kara George. 

Servia, free and pacified, was nothing more than a tributary state under 
the hereditary government of Prince Milosh. He was a simple shepherd in 
his childhood; nature bad made him great, the war of independence brave, 
necessity politic. This soverei^i, with a principality equal to a kingdom, could 
not sign his name. “Not loiowing how to wiite,” he himself says in his proc¬ 
lamation to the Russians, “my youngest son, Micliaol, has signed my name 
and forenames, and I have affixed my seal to the act to testify that it emanates 
from me.” ^ 

The Turks entered into negotiations with Milosh; on the 6tli of November, 
1817, at Belgrade, lie was proclaimed hereditary prince of Servia and I’ecog- 
nisecl by the Porte. As a result of die Peace of Adrianople the relations of 
Servia with the Porto were regulated by a hatti-sherif of August 3rd, 1830. 
According to it the Obronovich family were to govern Soivia, n.s hereditary 
rulers, under the suzerainty of the Porte and with the assistance of a national 
assembly. Servia was to be left wholly to itself, so tliat Turkish officials 
wore to remain in power only in the fortresses which the Turlcs had held from 
ancient times. Outside the garrison no Moslem was to reside in Servia, 
which was to be allowed to organise its own military force. At every fresh 
accession to the throne the new prince was to pay the Porte 100,000 piasters 
(about £940), certainly a very moderate sum. 


NEW ADMINISTIUTIVE REGULATIONS 

When the old Milosh was driven out by a revolution in 1839, his younger 
son, Michael, was chosen by the Servians to succeed him, since the eldest son 
of Milosh, Milan, died only three weeks after his father’s ejection. Michael 
al.so was driven out in 1842, by an insurrection which the constitutional party 
succeeded in raising, since the prince had caused dissatisfaction among the 
people by various financial measures. Michael went first to Semlin, and at the 
restoration of the Servian government returned to his father, the old Milosh, 
at Vienna. In his place Alexander, the son of Kara George, was piuclaimed 
prince by the national assembly; he liacl obtained from Michael permission to 
retui’n to Servia. Michael had treated liim with the greatest friendliness. 
Although Russia at first protested against Alexander’s election, he was finally 
established as prince in 1843, and he made it his chief duty to develop the 
internal conditions of Servia—to complete and improve the network of roads 
and to raise the system of public instruction without injuring the finances 
of the country. He placed himself on a good footing with the Porte, and at the 
outbreak of the Eastern war in 1853 did not allow Russia to force him from 
his neutrality. 

In the Peace of Paris of 1856 Servians affairo were again regulated by 
Articles 28 and 29, which read: “Art. 28. The principality of Servia remains 
dependent on the Porte in accordmice with the imperial decrees whicli regulate 
its rights and its immunity, and which henceforth are placed under the 
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imited guarautee of the conti-acting powers. _ Accordingly the principality 
wOl preserve its independent national administration, as well as complete 
freedom of religion, of legisladon, of commerce and navigation. Art. 29. 
The right of the Porte to maintain ganisons in the fortresses, ivhicli is stipulated 
in former conventions, is preserved intact. No armed intervention may take 
place in Servia without previous agreement of the contracting powers.” 

During the whole of Alexander’s reign the Obrcnovich, supported by 
Rufjsia, had continued to consphe against the prince. In 1857 an elaborate, 
far-reaching plot against him was discovered. Alexander wished to take 
revenge on its promoters, but he was forced to recognise that the plot had 
grown far beyond his control. The national assembly demanded his abdica- 
tion, and, when he fled, declared him deposed and recalled the old Milosh to 
tlie throne on September 22nd, 1858. Milosh came, but died on Scpteml:er 
26th, I860, and was succeeded by his son Michael, who now became prince for 
the second tune. The latter during his long exile had developed the idea of 
Servian nationality, and he held firmly tlie theory that the little principality of 
Servia could play the same r61e in the war of the Christian populations of tlio 
Balkan Peninsula against the Turks which Piedmont had played in tho war 


against Austria. 

On June 15th, 1862, a tumult broke out in Belpade. The city still had a 
Tui'klsh garrison, according to the renewed stipulation of 1856. The Turks 
retreated uito the citadel and on June 16th bombarded the city for four hours. 
This caused so much excitement that the Turkish pasha who was in command 
at Belgrade judged it advisable to negotiate. Prince Michael called one hun¬ 
dred thousand ^rvians to arms, formed foreign corps out of the racially related 
Bosnians, Herzegovinians, and Bulgarians, procured a quantity of weapons, 
and laid siege to the fortresses garrisoned by the Turks—Shabatz, Semenclria, 
and Ushitsa, He demanded that Servia, without intervention of the Porte, 
should have the right to adjust its constitution to changing circumstances; 
that the Turks should give over to him tlie fortified places still occupied by 
them, and also the citadel of Belgrade; or else that these strongholds should 
be dismantled; finally, that the Mohammedans must either leave Scrwia or 
come under Servian ]urisc}ictioD. 

On the appeal of the Porte a conference of the signatory powers of the 
Treaty of Paris came together to settle the dispute. Servia obtained many 
of its demands, but those in regard to the strongholds were granted only with 
limitations. ^ The Porte acquiesced in dismantling Ushitsa and Sokol; on the 
other hand it wished to keep Sbabatz, Semendria, and Kladova as belonging 
to its general system of defence, likewise the citadel of Belgrade, wishing also 
to extend this last, since it left the city wholly exposed. Michael at firat 
declared himself satisfied with what he had obtained, but in 1866 ho again 
demanded that the Porte should withdraw the Turkish garrisons from Servian 
atrongliokls, and he again entered into extensive military preparations. The 
Porte declared itself ready to_ vacate the Servian strongholds, but made counter 
demands: ocr^a was to disarm the national militia, increase its annual 
tribute to the Porte, and the powers which signed the Peace of Paris were to 
guarantee tliat Servia would henceforth comport itself quietly and properly 
m rogartl to tlie Porte. Michael roundly rejected these counter demands; 
the powem had to intervene a second time, and finally the Porte consented— 
a though with provisos which only covered its retreat—to intrust, that is, to 
abaiiflon, to tlie Servians all Servian fortre&ses with the singlo exception of 
Zvomik. On June lOt i, 1868, Prince Michael, who in liis second term of 
government had certainly protected energetically the interests of Servia, was 
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murdered a baud of accomplices in the garden of liis Belgrade palace. 
Only the Porte or the Karageorgevicli family can be suspected of having 
instigated the murder. 


SERVIA nECOMES A KINGDOM UNDEIl MILAN 

The national assembly immediately called the young prince Milan (Milano) 
to be Michael’s successor. Prince Milan, born August lOtli, 1854, was a 
grandson of Prince Ephraim, a younger brother of the old Milosh Obrenovich, 
Milan's father, Ephraim's only son, died young, and Prince Michael, who had 
no children, adopted his orphaned cousin Milan, and in 1864 sent him to Paris 
so that he miglit acquire a European education. On June 23rd, 1868, Milan, 
who was hardly fourteen ycavs old, arrived at Belgrade, and on July 5th was 
.solemnly anointed prince in the cathedral. Oil account of being a minor he 
was placed under a regency, which established his policy in the paths pursued 
by his adoptive father, Michael./ 

In 1809 the regency adopted a new constitution placing all power in the 
hands of tho ruler and of the national assembly or skupshlina. 'This consisted 
of one hundred and twenty membeis, a fourth of whom were appointed by the 
prince, tho rest being elected by the people to serve for terms of three years. 
Tliis assembly met eveiy year, although in special cases it was replaced by 
the grand skupslitina, consisting of four hundred and eighty members, all of 
whom were elected by the country nt laige. Prince Milan, who came of age 
in 1872, continued to favour Russian policy. This prince stands in marked 
contrast to the prince of Rumania, wlio came to the tlnone two years before 
him, and who at once devoted himself to the care of developing the country 
given him to rule, and of placing it on a military footmg. Prince Milan had been 
educated in Paris, and his nature and inclinations appear to have fitted him 
for a life of extravagance and self-indulgence rather tnan for the duties of n 
king. Hence when He was drawn into declainiig war with Montenegro against 
Turney in 1876 his army proved far inferior to Uiat of his ally and likewise to 
that of his opponent, and only by the intervention of the European powers 
was Servia saved from a loss of territory in consequence of her defeats. 

Peace was concluded with the Porte in 1877, which did not prevent Milan 
from taking part in the Russo-Turkish war the same year, This time he was 
more successful, and among other victories he conquered the ancient town of 
Nish, which had belonged to Turkey ever since the battle of Kosovo. The 
Treaty of San Siofano, followed by the Ti’eaty of Berlin, put an end to further 
hostilities. This treaty, signed in 1878, recognised the independence of Servia 
and gave her certain additions of territory; but Milan was disappointed, in the 
attitude of Russia at the congress and turned his hopes towards Austria, In 
this ho was at variance with his wife, Natalie, whom he had married hi 1875 
and whose sympathies were witli Russia. The struggle between the pro- 
Austrian and the pro-Russian parties lasted throughout the reign of Milan. 
The government began to grow unpopular. In accordance with the Treaty 
of Berlin it was necessary to build railroads and to indemnify the Turkish 
landowners in tho newly acquired districts. These measures required money, 
and this meant increased taxation and government monopolies on certain 
products. In 1882 an attempt was made on the life of the jDi'ince. In the 
same year Milan, with the assent of the powers, liad adopted the title of king, 
and Servia had become a kingdom.® 
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AUSTIUAN AN3> ■ffOSSIAl^ UlYALRY 

Russian and Austrian influence struggled with each other for the Servian 
supremacy. King Milan inclined to Austria—a policy indicated by tlie 
material interests of the country—whereas the radicals, who had an influential 
support in Natalie, a daughter of the Russian captain Keshko, held to Russia. 
The annuity which the czar gave as a dowry to the pretender Peter Karageorge- 
vich on his marriage with the daughter of the prince of Montenegro, showed 
conclusively how far from firmly he and his dynasty were established on the 
new royal throne. An implacable iVislike to Austria prevailed among his 
people, called forth partly by the mtolerancc of the Magyars, who in spite of 
the most solemn treaties were attempting to talcc away all national rights from 
the Serbs living in Hungaiy, ns had already happened to the Rumanians 
there, partly by the usurious exploitation of the country on the part of the 
great Vienna banking-hou^s. Austrian policy fell into an irreconcilable 
contradiction, in that it tried to gain tire confidence of the Balkan peoples, 
whereas the racially connected branches of these peoples were systematically 
oppressed in Hungary.5 

The king’s unpopularity was increased by the Bulgarian war. Sorvia and 
Bulgaria had each been watching the other’s increase of territory with jealous 
eyes, acid when the union of the two Bulgariaa was )>roclainied in 1885 the 
Servian government felt called upon either to m*evcnt it or else to deinand a 
compensatoiy increase of land for itself. The government accordingly 
declared war, expecting, in view of Bulgarian dilHcultios, to have an easy 
victory. But again the Servian army proved inferior to the armies of its 
neighbours, and again Servia was saved by foreign intervention, this time by 
that of Austria, who informed Bulgaria that she would meet Austrian troops 
gjould she try to advance into ^rvia. Peace was concluded in March, 3 885. 
The only result reaped by Servia from the war was iucreased debt and a loss 
of what little militaiy reputation she had acquired in the Russo-Turki.sh war. 
In adclition to political difficulties, King Milan had domestic troubles which 
finally drove him from the throne. We have .soeii that the king and queen 
had opposite political views. Their disagreements unfortunately did not end 
here and the king obtained a divorce from his wife in 1888, a proceeding 
winch (hd him more harm than aU \m political mistake,s His onemie.s 
made eilective use of these difficulties, ami although the king regained his 
position temporarily by granting a liberal constitution, he was tired of ruling, 
of SmvR pi'oclaiming liis young son Alexaudor king 


Tliu REIGN AND AHjrdER OF ALEXANDER 

The country was in a most confused state. Siuce Alexaudor wa.s loo vomif! 
mu f Iwm appomted at whose head was Yovan Ilistieh, a 

.it ftinn tL was stronely oonscrvalive, whereas the new con- 

ex m eon “d the goyornment ivcro si) r«(iira], TJio 

Sd to ShTo o Serna and her quarrels with Milan still cou- 

Zmnd ’^'■■‘hei-more, the imsetlled state of affairs 

hm?h! nf i of the Karageorgevieh party, which lost, no op] 30 i‘- 

Me Ko dissati^action to its own advantage. The regency 

tiled to help matters by appomtmg a liberal ministry, which afc once tried to 
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do awfiy with tlie radical national assembly. The country refusing to respond 
to this attempt, the hopeless complication ensued of a radical national 
assembly, a liberal government, and a conservative regency. To the surprise 
of all, this Gordian knot was cut by the young seventeen-year-old king, who 
suddenly arrested his regents while tliey were dining with him, declared him¬ 
self of age, and dissolved the national assembly. This cou-p (Veiat, how¬ 
ever, of 1893 failed to bring pence to the coiintiy. Pai'ty quarj’els were rife; 
the Karageorgevich faction intrigued more openly; the public press attacker! 
the king and lii.s parents; Uicro was even talk of Russia’s sending a grand 
duke to rule in 8ervia. In the midst of all tliis turmoil Alexander, in 1894, 
asked his father, the ex-king Milan, to return, feeling the need of his greater 
experience in politics. The radical constitution of 1888 was abolished and 
the constitution of L869 re-established. 

Servia now settled down to a period of comparative tranquillity. Tho 
country appeared heartily sick of radical excesses, which now gave way to 
reactionary conservativo measures. The liberty of the press was restricted 
and the laws of Use majest6 were made more severe. Agriculture and com¬ 
merce received more attention, and a general improvement took place in the 
state of tho country. In 1900 King Alexander married Mmo. Draga Maschin, 
a former lady-m-waitiiig to Queen Natalie. This completely changed the 
political policy of Bervia, who now attached hereelf to Russia. King Milan, 
who had caused relations with Austro-Hungary to become more friendly, was 
exiled fi’om the country and died the next year. In 1001 Alexander gave the 
country a move liberal constitution and established a parliament with two 
houses—.Skupshtina and senate. The king’s marriage gave great dissatisfac¬ 
tion in Servia. Draga po.ssesscd unlimited influence ovci* her husband, and 
used that influence to insure the promotion of her friends or the downfall of 
lier enemies. Matters reached a crisis when she was on the point of enforcing 
tire nomination of her brother as heir to the throne, it having become evident, 
after a jgveat deal of scandalous publicity, that she would not present King 
Alexancler vdth a sou. 

A military conspiracy was formed, and the king and queen were brutally 
murdered in the palace at Belgrade, soon after midnight on June lltli, 1903. 
The premier, the minister of war, and the two brothers of the king were also 
killed. A provisional government wn.s at once formed, ■which proclaimed the 
constitution of 1888 and invited Prince Peter Karageoigevicli to become king. 
In spite of the horror felt at the unnecessary brutality of the proceedings, 
public sympathy in foreign countries was generally with the revolutionists, 
as King Alexander had lost public respect. In Belgrade itself there was great 
rejoicing. 


TilE SERVIA or TO-DAT 

King Peter arrived in Belgrade on June 24th. and was enthusiastically 
received by his people, although the Russian and Austrian ambassadoi's were 
the only foreign repre.sentatives present, Russia, seemingly follo'wing Aus¬ 
tria’s lead, severely denounced the assassination and summoned Peter to 
punish tile consjrii’ntors. This the new king was hardly in a position to do, as 
his hands were tied and events were practically controlled by arnilitary dicta¬ 
torship. The recognition of Peter by the other powers followed in time.® 
Taken as a whole, Servian society is prospereus.^ Since its independence 
the population has more than doubled. Hardly an eighth of the soil of Servia 
is under cultivation, and almost everywhere the methods of farming are the 
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most primitive; except in the most fertile valleys like those of the lower Timok, 
the land lies fallow for a year after every harvest. The exports of Servia bear 
witness to this primitive stage of mval economy. They consist chiefly in 
poorly fattened pigs, wJiicli ai-c sent to Germany by hundreds of thousands. 
The sale of these animals is the clearest revenue of the Servian peasants; 
nevertheless they have begun in recent years In furnish a certain quantity of 
grain to tlie markets of western Europe. Except at Belgrade the industry of 
the country is still in its infancy. Servia makes the great mistake of de.spising 
all manual labour except agriculture. TIic young people of education aspire 
above all to places in the administration, and contribute towards developing 
that scourge of bureaucracy whicJi does so much harm in the monarchy of 
Aiistro-Huhgary. But many students on their return from foreign univcrsiiios 
are engaged in spreading instruction throughout the country, and very great 
progress \s being achieved in this direction; it may be said that this progress 
has iieen rapid since the poviocl, not so long ago w^^cn the soveroign 

liimself confessed to not being able to write. 

The ambition of the Servians is to cause the disappearance from their 
country of anything wliich could recall the old Moslem domination; they 
apply themselves to that task with pei-scvcring cneigy, and from a material 
point of view the workisneaily finislied Belgrade '‘the 'IXirldsli" has ceased 
to exi'jt; it is replaced by an occidental city like Vienna and Budapest; palaces 
in European style rise in the midst of mosques with minarets and cupolas* 
magnificent boulevarils cross the old quarters with their winding streets, and 
a beautiful park covers the esplanade where the Turlcs used to raise bleeding 
head.s upon stakes. Shabatz ou the Save has become a “little Pavisj" the 
inhabitants say; on tlie Danube tlie city of Posharevalz, celebrated in the 
history of treaties by the name of Passnrowitz, is equally tran.'^formod. In 
spirit, also, Servia is more and more breaking away from Turkisli fatalism. 
Only a short time a^o it was a people of the Orient; from now on it belongs 
to the Western worlcl, by labour and initiative. 

All cult^ are free, yet (he Greco-Chtliolic religion is called the state religion. 
Thi'i used to recognise tho patriarch of ConstiuUinople as its nominal head, 
but since the uineteeiith century it has called itself “autocephalous," and is 
governed by a synod composed of the archbishop of Belgrade, the metro¬ 
politan of Servia, and three dioccaan bishops. 

In Servia all able-bodied men form part of the army, but, to speak prop¬ 
erly, the .standing army, nuinliering four thousand men at the moat, is only 
a framowork in winch all the corps of the national militia would have to 
eniht in ca.se of need, Servia could ea.sily put a hundred to a hundred 
and fifty Ihou^’and men into the field. Its military organisation i.s propor¬ 
tionately perhaps the strongest possessed by any slate in Europe, h 




CHAPTER IV 

THE LESSER BALIi:AN STATES 

Of the minor states of the Balkan Peninsula, onlv Montenegro, Bosnia, 
and Herzegovina have had an independent history. As their politics cannot 
be said to have influenced world history to any extent, it has seemed advisable 
to give it only a general treatment, chronicling the main facts in the form of 
a tabulated chronology. Albania and Macedonia as such have had no incU- 
vidual history, and only a general description of their people and their condi¬ 
tion has been given. 


Montenegro 

There is a tradition tliat at the creation the Lord passed above the earth 
distributing stones over its surface out of a bag, and that when he was passing 
over Montenegro the bag burnt and nil tlie remaining stones fell out upon 
the “Black Mountain.” There are different tales concerning the origin of 
the name monte negro, or black mountain; it is usually supposed to have 
come from the forests of black pines which once covered the slopes of the 
mountains. It was here that those Servian families who preferred indepen¬ 
dence under any liarclships to becoming subject to the Turks sought refuge 
after the battle of Kosovo. The history of the country, however, goes back 
still farther. It formed originally a part of Illyria, and was annexed to Rome 
under Augustus. It was affected by the barbarian invasion like the rest of 
the peninsula, and in the seventh centuiy it formed a part of the Servian Con¬ 
federation. About the yeai* 900 Ragusa was the seat of the Servian govern¬ 
ment, o 

In the dismemberment of the Servian Empire which followed the death 
of Dushan and the assassination of his son Urosh, a noble Servian called 
Balcha or Basha seized the fortress of Skadar (Scutari), and extended his 
authority as far as Cattaro. The present Montenegro, Podgoriiza, Spiizh 
and Jabliak, the isles of Lake Scutari, and the territoiy of Bari composed his 
domains. One of his successors, Ivan Czemowitz^ (Ivan the Black), driven 
from his capital, Jabliak, in 1^4, and forced back into the mountains of the 
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then began a stuiggle witiiout cessation or mercy whicii was to last without 
interruption up to our clay. Sometimes the conqucroi’s, sonietimee the con¬ 
quered, they never bent their necks to the Moslem yoke; never did the Otto¬ 
mans succeed in gaining a footing in those rugged mountains where reigned 
the religion of liberty. 


THE INAUGURATION OF A THEOCllATIO OOVERNMENT (M9D A.D.) 

The abdication of George Czernowitz (1499) placed the power in the 
hands of the metropolitan (vTadika) and inaugurated a theocratic government. 
In 1687 the accession of Dnnilo Petrovich began a new era for Montenegro; 
it was during his reign that the battle of MarchuHu was fought, the greatest 
which has over taken place between Montenegrins and Tiirlcs, and in which, 
if tradition may be behevecl, twenty thousand Ottomans bit the dust (17U). 
One year previously relations between Montenegro and Ru.s.sia had cominoncod. 
Towards the end of 1710 Peter the Great concluded a treaty of alliance with 
the vladika against the Turks. From this time on the Czornahora became 
in a way a Muscovite fief; the vladikas went to St. Petersburg to receive 
the episcopal consecration,& Iir 1767 occuri'ed a curious interlude in the 
history of the Black Mountains. A doctor who had travelled considerably 
find had lived in Russia appeared in Montenegro and claimed to be the mur¬ 
dered Peter III of Russia. Sava, the vladika of that time, being a weak 
ruler, the inipastor, who went by the name of Stephen the Little, succeeded in 
establishing liiinself in power and as regent, proved an excellent ruler. He 
was killed in 1774 « 

During the long reign of Peter I (1782-1830) the Russian innuonce became 
£0 preponderant tliat the subjects of the vladika accused him before the 
emperor of Ru,s.sia of not being sufficiently orthodox and of not sufficiently 
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iiicreiJsing the number of convents. Peter I condescended to iustifv himself 
before the Russian consul at Eagnsa, and did not protest against the iuris- 
diction which the aut^rat of all the Riissias thus appropriated to himself ^ 

I ins adherence (0 Russia is remarkable in view of the treatment Monte¬ 
negro received at her hands. More than once was slie abandoned by her 
groat ally after Imving performed tJie seivlce demanded from her After the 
Treaty of Pr^burg, giving the Boechc di Cattaro to the French Peter at 
the request of the Bocchesi, assisted them in driving out the Austrians, and 
with his Russian allies, defeated the French likewise. The Montenegrins' 
however, were prevented from following up their victories by orders fronl 
the czar to deliver up the Bocche to the Austrians. The loss of tlieir port 
was a severe blow to Che brave Montenegrins, who had even defied the great 
Napoleon with success. After his defeat in 1813 they made an attempt to 
regain Cattaro, and, aided by an English fleet, succeeded in doing so, but 
again Russia forced them to give it up to Austria.« 

Peter II (1830-1851) made the power of the ruler absolute by liberating 
it from the control of the chiefs of nahie and of j)l&)nejici. This vladika is 
the gveatest historical figui'e of Montenegro;^ "he was seen now os a cfiptain 
at the liead of his troo]).s, his sword in hand, giving an examjjle of all military 
virtues, now as priest and preacher, carrying only the cross, bringing back 
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to gentleness his savage companions; and again as an inexorable judge, causing 
the guil ty to be executed in his presence, or as an incorruptible chief, refusing 
with pride all favours with which people tried to bind his independence." ® 


WARS WITH THE FOUTE 

For two centuries the position of prince-bishop liad been in the Petrovich 
family, the nephew succeeding the uncle. At the death of Peter IL his nephew 
Danilo, caring little for spiritual honours and deeply in love with the beau¬ 
tiful Darinka Kueticli, secularised the power, after having secured the 
aijproval of the principal chiefs and of Russia. To tlie office of bishop, how¬ 
ever, only members of the princely family wei*e eligible, or, in case of their 
default, members chosen from the most noble families of the country. The 
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Porte, which had always made claims upon Moutenegro, although it did not 
own a foot of temtory there, took offence at this innovation, and Omar Pasha 
was ordered to chastise the principality (1852) After a sanguinary struggle 
of three months, which cost Turkey four thousand five bundled dead, 
five thousand wounded, and 31,000,000 Piastres, the intervcnto Austria 
and Russia forced the sultan to suspend hostilities (March, 1853). JJanilo, 
ciepartine from the policy of his ancestors and considering niore the intcresrs 
of Monteiiegio than those of Russia, sought the fncndsliip of Austria; in 
spite of the agitation proceeding from St. Petersburg, in smt (2 of the recrimi¬ 
nations and revolts of his subjects, he preserved neutrality during the C^nncnTi 
war. When the congre&s of Pans met and the Porte wishwl to make Europe 
recognise its imaginary sovereignty over the Czoniahora, Dauilo aciclressea a 
memorandum to the powci’s, in which he demanded : (p The lecogmtion oi 
the independence of Montenegre in diplomatic form; (2) the aggrancliscineiit 
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of his frontiers on the side of the Hei-zegovina and Albania; (3) the exact 
demarcation of his frontiers; (I) the cession of Antivari. 

Diplomacy, imagining perhaps that people may be disposed of like mer¬ 
chandise, responded to the demands of the prince by ordering him to submit 
to the Porte; in exchange the latter would consent to grant him a certain 
portion of land in Herzegovina on condition of I'ecoiving a titlio thcrefroni ; 
it would_ pension the prince, who would descend to tlie rank of a MnsMr, and 
would give the Montenegrins free access to all its ports. Tiirlco}'^ supported 
the.se propositions by the presence of an army on the fronUcr; tho pi'inco in 
vain made appeals to Paris, Vienna, and St. I’etei'^urg; lie wa«s refused 
everywhere. The French government alone showed some interest and prom¬ 
ised to recognise diplomatically the independonco of Montenog^i'o. Hostilities 
operjcd on May 4th, 1858; on the 13th, Hassan Pasliu, defeated at Gmhovoby 
Mirko Petrovicli, brother of the piince, left three thousand men on the field 
and lost all his artilleiy. Tlie intervention of the powers again arrested 
bloodshed. Things remained in statu qvo] all that Montenegro gained was 
to have hei’ frontiers regulated by an international commission to whicli her 
delegate was admitted by Europe. On August 13th, 3860, Daiiilo was assas- 
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sinated at Cattaro, leaving only one daughter. _ His nephew, Nicholas Petro¬ 
vich, son of the victor at Grahovo, succeeded him and gave over the direction 
of affairs to his father, Mirko.^ 

In the same year an insuirection broke out in Herzegovina, and although 
Montenegro at first remained neuti’al, she concentrated her troops, wliich led 
to an order from the Porte to disarm. This was refused, and war was declared 
in 18Q2. The European powers refused to take any part in the struggle. 
The pope alone raised his voice in favour of tliat little people fighting for its 
liberty against such heavy odds. The event could not long be doubtful. 
After various engagements® Mivko made a desperate attempt; on August 
23rd he attacked the Turks at Rieka; all that human nature could display 
of bravery and heroism was expended by Mirko, but the struggle was too 
unequal; the Montenegrins were defeated. Diplomacy then emerged from its 
apathy and peace was signed on August 31st. The conditions imposed by 
Omar Pasha wore most severe. Mirko was forbidden to remain in the prin¬ 
cipality, and Turkey had the nght to build forts the whole length of the route 
loading from Scutari to Herzegovina across Montenegjo, and to gamson them. 
The Turks did not insist on the expulsion of Mirko, “the sword of Monte¬ 
negro”; that would have been a miserable vengeance, and they did honour 
to themselves in I'onouncing it. As to the second point, however, the Porte 
was inexorable.^ 

A period of peace followed this war, during wliich the army was reorgan¬ 
ised, a system of education established, and a constitution given to the people, 
who had no desire for such a thing, being content, as of del, to be under the 
autocratic power of their prince. In 1876 Prince Nicholas allied liimself 
with Milan of Servia against Turkey, and although he was successful, the 
Servian army was not, and a peace was concluded in November of the same 
year. In the next year, on the occasion of the Russian wai- with Turkey, 
Montenegro again took the field and gained a number of victories, the most 
important for her being the reconquest of the seaports which had belonged to 
her previously. The Treaty of Berlin gave her Niksic, Spuzh, Poclgoritza, 
Plava, Gusinie, and Antivari, thus more than doubling her territory. As the 
Moslem inhabitants of Plava and Gusinie objected to annexation, a conference 
of the powers in 1880 decided to give those towns to Turkey, substituting for 
them Dulcigno, which was to be given to Montenegro It was not, however, 
until after a great deal of diplomatic correspondence and the appearance of a 
European fleet that Dulcigno was finally ceded to Montenegro.® 


AI/DANIA 

The name of Shkyiperi which the Albanians themselves give to their 
country probably signifies “land of rocks,” and no designation could be better 
deserved. Stony mountains cover all the country from Montenegro to the 
frontiers of Greece. The only plain of any extent which is found in Albania 
IS the basin of the Skodra or Scutari, which bounds the plateau of the Black 
Mountain on the south, and which may bo considered the real frontier of 
Albanian territory. Tlie bottom of this basin is occupied by the vast lake of 
Scutari, the remnant of an old inland sea which was much larger. The 
Albanian or Shkyipetar population is divided into two principal races, the 
Toskides and Ghegides (Tosks and Ghegs), both of which are without doubt 
descended from the ancient Pelasgions, but in many places they are mixed 
with Slavic, Bulgarian, and Rumanian elements. Perhaps other etlinograph- 
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ifnt liranclies fire represented in the S^yiped tribes, foi some of them 
ical Piancncs . nf jjellen c whUc others have n mask of repulsive 

Theli^ ofthf diffei- greatly, and it is not ^fithout 

dfSty Sa iaimaran (Aci^eraunian) succeotls in understanding a Mir- 
(iiliiciiuy ^ iiu_ni«n of file noftli. To the difference of idiom is usu¬ 
ally mineTa race. Ghegides and Toskides detest each other so 

f, tensX that the Tmkish army has taken the precaution to scparale them 
m S'Vov come to blows, When it is necessary to suppress an msuiTeclion 
of Shkyiperthe aovernmont always makes use of Albanian troops of the 

hostile race' it is then served With the fuiy of lialicd. _ • > n t-t 

Befom 4e migrations of the barbarians the Afeanians occupied all the 
western part of tlie Balkan peninsula up to the Dmuibc. But they weie 

obfitred to draw back, and the whole tern ory of Albania was occupied by 
ooiigcu m uiLt» , Servians and Bulgarians. A large 

number of Slavic nanios, which are 
found in all parts of the country, recall 
this period of concjiicst, during which 
history docs not ])ronounco even the 
name of tho autochthonous popula¬ 
tion. But as soon as the power of the 
Servians succumbed to the blows of tho 
Ottomans, the Albanians reappeared, 
and since then tlicy have not ceased 
to recede upon their neighbours of 
Slavic origin. In southern Albania is 
anotlier race^ the groups of w'hich are 
scattered amidst tlie Shkyiiicri popular 
tion in greater numbers than among 
the Greeks of Olympus and Acarna- 
nia. This race is that of the Kinzares, 
also called Mncdilo-Wallachian, "Imno 
Wallachians/’ or simply southern llu- 
inaninns. They are in fact the broth¬ 
ers of those other Rumanians who in 
the north occupy the plain of Wallachia 
=. . find Moldavia. Like the Riiinaniau.s 


.\u Pvam OP J.ANiNA of the Danube, they am probably Lat- 

U7.ims22) inLsed Dacians, They resemble tho 

Wallachians in features, bearing, and 
character, and, like them, they speak a neo-Latin language, mixed, however, 
with a large number of Greek words. In the valleys of the Bindus the 
majority of the Zinzares are nomad shepherds, and often tliolr villages are 
aljandoned for muntlis. Besides these Zinzares, the Epirot GrcolvS, the Ser¬ 
vians, and the few Ottomans in the large cities, the population of western 
Turkey, between the mountains of Bosnia and Greece, is composed of Ghegides 
and Toskide.s, half baibarians, whose social state has not been altered Cor 
throe thousand years. By their customs, their ways of thinking and feeling, 
the Albanians of our day still ropresent the Pelasgians of olden time. 

There is no modern people whoso military annals show more astonishing 
examples of valour than those of the Albanians. In the fifteenth century 
this people had Scanderbeg, their “Alexander the Groat/’ who, while he did 
not hm'o as large a theatre for hi<3 glory as Macedonia, was not inferior to 
Alexander in genius, and was very diffei’enfcly great in justice and kind- 
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ness. And what people evei* smpassed in courage those mountain SulLotes, 
among whom—and they numbered into the thousands—there was found 
not one old man, not one woman, not one child, who begged for mercy from 
tlie murderers sent by Ali Pasha? The heroism of those Suliote women, who 
set fire to their ammunition, who hurled themselves from the tops of cliffs 
or plunged into torrents, holding hands and singing tlieh death-song, will 
always remain one of the maawels of history. But Nvith this bravery there 
is mingled among many Albanian tribes a great savageiy. Human life is 
lightly valued among these wai’like peoples; and as soon as it is shed, blood 
calls i’or blood, the victims are avenged by other victims. They believe in 
vampires, in phantoms, and sometimes they bum old men suspected of being 
able to kill by their breath. Slavery does not exist, but the woman is always 
a servant; she is regarded as a wholly inferior being, without riglits and with¬ 
out a will. 

Family tics are very strong among the Albanians. The father keeps his 
1 ‘ights of sovereign lord up to tlie most advanced age, and as long as he lives 
all that is earned by his children and grandchildren belongs to him; often the 
family commimity Is not broken even after Iiis death. The different families 
of a common descent never forget their relationship, even when the name of 
tlieir ancestor has lon^ been lost; they remain united in clans called ‘phis 
or p/iaras, which unite m a body for attack or defence or for thepresenation 
of common interests. Among the Albanians, as among the Servians and 
among many ancient peoples, tlic brotherhood of choice is not less strong 
than that of blood; young people wlio wish to become brotliers bind them¬ 
selves by solemn promi.scs in the presence of their families, and, 0 ]}ening a 
vein, drink a few drops of blood each from the other, In spite of this remark¬ 
able tendency which leads the Albanians to a^ociate in clans and in com¬ 
munities, in spite of their enthusiastic love for their native country, the 
Shkyipetav peoples have remained with no political cohesion; the physical 
condition of the soil they inhabit and their unfortunate passion for battles 
have condemned tlrcin to a scattering of their forces, and, in consequence, to 
slavery. The religious hatreds between Moslems and ChristiariB, between 
Greeks and Latins, have contributed to the same result. 

It is generally admitted that the number of Jlohammedan Albanians 
exceeds those of Christians of diverse creeds, but the laclr of definite statistics 
does not permit a positive statement. When the Turks became masters of 
the country and the bravest Albanians took refuge in Italy to escape the 
oppression of their enemies, most of the tribes which remained behind were 
forced to adopt Islam; besides, a number of chiefs, who lived by brigaiidage, 
found it to their advantage to become Moslems in order to continue without 
danger their depredations. That is the reason for the fact that the Moham¬ 
medan population of Albania generally represents the aristocratic element, 
at least in the cities. Moreover, the Moslem Albanians have much more 
warlike fanaticism than religious zeal, and a number of their ceremonies, 
especially those v'hich are connected with ti'aditions of their country, are 
not at all different from those of the Christians. Tliey have become con¬ 
verted, but without the least conviction; as they themselves say cynically, 
“'Tlierc where the .sword is, is the faith I 

At the end of the eighteenth century Albania of the south and Epirus had 
still a wholly feudal organisation. The chiefs of tlie clans and the IkirkLsh 
pashas, themselves half independent of the sultan, inhabited castles perched 
high on tlie rocks, and from time to time they descended, followed by their 
armed men, or, to speak more correctly, by brigands whom they had in their 
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hire War wris incessant, and the boundaries of posBCseion changed inces¬ 
santly with tlie fortune of arms. The terrible Ali of Janina changed this 
state of things; lie w^as tlie Richelieu of the Shkyipetar aristocracy. Since 
hi time the central poiver has gained in strength tliat wliicli the feudal lords 
and family chiefs have lost. It is to the independent populations of southern 
Albania that one must go to see a social state which recalls the Middle Ages. 
As soon as one has crossed the Mat one perceives the cimngc. All tiie men 
are arnictl; even the shephenl and tlie ploughman have caibinos on the shoul¬ 
der; the women and the children have pistols in the belt. 

The families, clans, and tiibes liave their military organisation always 
complete and ready for the call to battle. The tribes of Kushka Kraina, 
between 'Montenegro and the lake of Scutari, the clans of the Malissori, the 
lOementi, the Dukajins, are recompensed for their military services by an 
exemption fiom taxes. Although nominally subject to the Porte they are 
in fact independent; let anyone encroach on their immunities and they would 
indubitably turn against tlie pashas and make common cause with their 
hereditary enemie.s of the Czornahora. The Mirdiles may l)n regarded as 
the type of these uidopendent tribes of northern Albania. They live in the 
liigli valleys which rise like citadels at the south of the Brin ravine, and 
though they number hardly twelve thousand their quality of free men and 
tlieir martial valuo insure them a cousideralDlo influence in all wostorn Turlcoy. 
The region of tlie Mirdites is constituted into an oligarclial rej)ublic governed 
by ancient customs. The prince or pasha of Orocii is by right of title the 
chief administrator, but in point of fact he can give no commands; policy Is 
determined by the old men, vecch-Uirdij of evciy village, by the clelegabos of 
the different military divisions, and by the chiefs of the clans, in council. 

In the last century the young men of Khimara sold themselves to the 
king of Naples in sufficient numbers to form a regiment^ the “royal Maco- 
donlan.” Even in our clay many Moslems and even Christian Toskkles still 
hire themselves to pashas and beys. Known in general by the corrupted 
name of Arnautes. they are seen in the most remote parts of the empire, in 
Aimenia, at Bagdad, on the Arabian peninsula. However, wars beooming 
more and more rare, the profession of a mercenary soldier has gradually lost 
its advantages, and in consequence the number of Albanians who emigrate 
to earn their living by honest labour increases every year. Liko the Swiss 
of the Orisons and under the pressure of the same economical necessities, 
the Shkyipetars leave their mountains at the commencement of winter and 
go far away to practise their industry in tlie plain. Most of them return in 
the spring with a few savings, which the cultivation of their ungrateful rocks 
could not have procured to them; but there are those who emigrate without 
intending to return. A large number of Albanians who have boooino rich 
return to eiyl their^ days in their native laud, and build i^cautiful houses 
which surprise one in the midst of the rugged rocks of Epirus. Thus the 
Albanians themselves arc drawn into a general progresvsive movement, and 
when they shall Imve entered into permanent relation.? with other peoples, it 
may be hoped with good reason that they will play an important rdle, for 
they are clistiiiguislied in general by fineness of mind, clearness of thought, 
and great force of character.*^ 

L. ,1 almost non-existent, and the vast majority of the population, 

both Uiristian and Moslem, are totally illiterate. The priests of the Greek 
chuyen, on whom the rural population depend for instruction, are often 
c eplorably Ignorant. The merchant families of Janina are wcll-Gclucated; the 
cimlecfc spoken m that town is the purest specimen of colloquial Greek.« 
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BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 


Bosnia, at the northwest angle of Turkey, is the Switzerland of the Euro¬ 
pean Orient, but a Switzerland whose mountains do not reach to the regions 
of perpetual snows and ico. The mountain chains of Bosnia and of its southern 
province Herzegovina liave for a great part of their extent much resemblance 
to those of the Jura. "Where the stones end and the trees begin/’ the Dalma¬ 
tians used to say, "there begins Bosnia”; but certain Bosnian regions have 
already lost their vegetation. Likewise the pla¬ 
teaus of Herzegovina, those of Montenegro and 
the mountains of Dalmatia, have been almost 
entirely despoiled of their forests, although Bos¬ 
nia proper is still very well wooded. Almost 
half of its territory is covered with forests. 

The song of birds is rarely heard in these great 
wood.s, but wild animals am plentiful; bears, 
boars, and squirrels seek here their shelter, and 
so many wolves are killed that their skins are 
one of the principal objects of Bosnian com¬ 
merce. Taken as a whole the coimtiy is admi¬ 
rably fertile; it is one of the promised lands of 
Europe on account of the extreme fecundity of 
its valleys. In certain districts, notably on the 
frontiers of Croatia and in the neighbourhood 
of the Save, large herds of swine almost wild 
wander in tne forests of oak; hence the name of 
"country of pigs/' given !)y the Turks in deri¬ 
sion to all of lower Bosnia. 

With the exception of Jews, gipsies, and 
some Oainanlis, officials, soldiers, and merchants, 
who live in the most populous towns of Bosnia, 
all the inhabitants of the Illyrian Alps belong 
to the Slavic race. The inhabitants of Herze¬ 
govina arc perhaps those which present a most 
marked type. They are descended, it appears, 
from Slavic immigrants who came from the 
banks of the Vistula in the seventh century. 

Like their neighbours the Montenegrins, theu' 
talk is much more lively than that of tlie Ser¬ 
vians proper. While the Bosnians are, for the • i* • 

most part, united in on'gin, they are divided by religion, and from this cjivi- 
sioii results their stats of political servitude. At first thought it does indeed 
seem Buvprising that the Slavs of Bosnia have not succeeded, luce their brotnei 
Servians, in shaking off the Ottoman yoke. They are much further removed 
from the capital of the empire and their valleys are much more difficult oi 
access than tho fields of Seiwia, and yet, in spite of the advantages of deience 
presented by land and climate, all the attempts at revolt which have been 
made against the Turks have miserably failed. It is because the Moslem and 
Christian Bosnian are enemies one of another, and because, among the unns- 
tiaiis themselves, the Greek Catholics, governed by their popes, and the Uoman 
Catholics, Tidio blindly obey their Franc^can priests, detest each other and 
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bPtrav each other. Being divided they became forcibly enslaved, and the 
condition of servitude lias made them worse than their oppressors. _ 

The Moslems of Bosnia, who call themselves rurks, a name rejected 
as dishonourable by the Osmanlis of the rest of the empire, are not less Slav 
than the Bosnians of the two Christian sects. Like them they speak only 
Servian, although a large number of Turkisli words have slipped into their 
dialect They are the descendants of feudal lords who, in order to preserve 
tlieir feudal pi’ivileges, became converted during the fiftccntli and sixteenth 
centuries. Among their ancestors the "Turks” of Bosnia count a number 

of famous brigands who made haste to change 
their religion in order to continue without peril 
tlieir profession of pillaging. They soon sur¬ 
passed the Mohammedan Turlcs in fanaticism, 
and reduced the Christian peasants to a veri¬ 
table slavciy. A wild pear tree is still pointed 
out near the gate of Bosniii-Herai whore the 
notables of the place went from time to time 
to give themselves tlie pleasure of hanging 
some unfortunate rayah. Boys or spahis, 
the Moslem Bosnians form the most back¬ 
ward element of old Turkey, and many a time, 
notably in 1851, they have revolted to main¬ 
tain their ancient feudal tyranny in nil its 
rigour. 

The soil was divided under the Tui'ks into 
spakiliks or Moslem fiefs, which were handed 
(lown according to Slavic custom, not by right 
of the first-born, but indivisibly to all the 
members of the family; these chose for their 
chief, when it was necessary to march to com¬ 
bat, eillier the eldest among them or the bra¬ 
vest. As for theChnsUan peasants, they wore 
obliged to toil for the Moslem community, no 
longer as serfs, it is true, but ns day-labourers 
working by the month or job; the most for¬ 
tunate had a certain share in the benefits of 
the association, but they had to support the 
heaviest buixlcns. Hence it was natural that 
many Christians, like the Jews of other coun¬ 
tries, abandoned agriculture to devote them¬ 
selves to traffic; almost all trade is in the 
hands of the Gieelc and Roman Catholics of Herzegovina and of their foreign 
co-religionlsts of Slavic Austria. 

In addition, the Bosnians of every sect and every religion possess the 
same natural qualities as the other ^rvians, their brothers, ami sooner or 
later, whatever may be their political destiny, they will rise as a people to 
tlie game level of intelligence and worth. They arc frank ancl ho.spital)lo, 
brave m combat, diligent, economical, given to poetry, steadfast in their 
hiendship.s, constant in love; marriages are respected, and even the Moslem 
Bosnians reject the polygamy allowed them by the Koran. Tnoessaiit wavs, 
t 5 nanny on the one hand, servitude on the other, have brutalised their man¬ 
ners; the lack of roads, the forests and rocks of their mountains, have Icept 
tliem remote from civilising influences.^ 
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In 1878 the Ti’eaty of Beiiin placed Bosnia and Herzegovina under Aus¬ 
trian administration, though tliey still recognised the suzerainty of the Porto. 
An Austrian military ocQUj)ation was also established. Since that time the 
condition of the country has impi-Oved. New peasant colonies have been 
introduced and agriculture has floinished. During the period between 1892 
and 1896, for example, the amount of grain produced was double that pro¬ 
duced between 1882 and 1886. A large amount of fruit and tobacco is also 
j’aised. Mining is an important industry in Bosnia. The inhabitants engage 
in weaving, and in leather and metal work. 


Macedonia 

We have seen how, one after another, the different states of the Balkans 
have acquired their independence. The ordei* of procedure in every case 
has been much the same: Turkish oppression exists until it become.? un¬ 
bearable; revolt, massacres, interference of the powers, ensue; and these are 
followed by a recognition of the independence of the individual states. Servia, 
Greece, Rumania are now independent; Bulgaria is so practically; Monte¬ 
negro claims to have never been anything else; Bosnia and Herzegovina are 
under Austrian administration. Only Macedonia and Albania are left, and 
in Macedonia is concentrated the whole force of the Eastern Question which 
was formerly spread over so large a space. The same factors are predomi¬ 
nant—Greeks, Bulgarians, and Servians all have interests in Macedonia; even 
Riunaiiia has her propaganda, although with no perceptible justification, as 
the people—the luitzo-Wallachians-which she claims ns her ‘^brethren,’' 
absolutely reject the relationship. 

It is this rivalry of nationalities which so seriously complicates tlie problem. 
Greece, Servia, and Bulgaria since becoming independent have earnestly 
desired the same boon for their brotheis in Macedonia, but each one wishes 
it accomplished after a manner which shall extend her own territory. This 
rivalry is most conspicuous between Bulgaria and Greece. The Hellenes, for 
instance, would object quite os strenuously to having Macedonia independent 
and Bulgarian as they do to having it dependent and Turkish. As a result 
the country is the scene of rival agitations, to guard against W'hich the 
European powers, Russia and Austria in the foreground, are jealously watch¬ 
ing each other.» 

The embittered struggle of the rival nationnfities in Macedonia dates from 
the middle of the nineteenth century. Until that period the Greeks, owing 
to their superior culture and their privileged position, exercised an exclusive 
influence over the whole population professing the orthodox faith. All Mace¬ 
donia wa.s either Moslem or orthodox Christian, without distinction of nation¬ 
alities, the Catholic or Protestant millets being inconsiderable. _ The first 
opposition to Greek ecclesiastical ascendency came from the Bulgarians. The 
Bulgarian literary revival, which took place in the earlier part of the nine¬ 
teenth century, was the precursor of the ecclesiastical and national movement 
which resulted in the establishment of the exarchate in 1870.^ The first 
exarch, who was elected in 1871, was excommunicated with all his followens 
by the patriarch, and a considerable number of Bulgarians in Macedonia— 
the so-called Bulgarophones—^feaiing the reproach of schism, or influenced 
by other considerations, refrained from acknowledging the new spiritual power. 
Many of the recently converted imiates, on the other hand, offered their alle¬ 
giance to the exarch. The firman of the 28th of February, 1870, specified a 
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nurabev of aistricta witliiti the piesent boundaries of Bulgaria and Servia, 
ns well as in Jtacedouia, to wJiich Bulgarian bishops miglit be appointed; 
other'districts might be subjected to the exarchate, should iwo-thirds of the 
inhabitants so desire. In virtue of the latter provision the districts of Voles, 
Ochrida and Uskub declared for the exarchate, but the Turkish government 
refrained fioni sanctioning the nomination of Bulgarian bishops to these 
dioceses It was not till 1891 tliat the Porte, at the instance of Stambulov, 
the Bulgarian prime minister, whose demands were supported by the Triple 
Alliance and Great Britain, issued the berat, or exequatur, for Bulgarian 
bishops at Ochnda and Uskub; the sees of Veles and Nevrokop received 
BulgaWi prelates in 1894, and those of Monastir, Strumnitza, and Dibra 
in 1S9S. The Bulgarian position was furtlier strengthened in tlie latter year 
by the establishment of “commercial agents” representing the principality 
at Salonica, Uskub, Monastir, and Serres. During this period (1891-3898) 
the Bulgarian propaganda, entirely controlled the spiritual power and 
conducted within the bounds of legality, made rapid and surprising progress, 
In later years the interference of the Macedonian committee at Sofia, iu 
which the advocates of physical force predominate, has done much to injure 
the movement. 

In connectiou with its religious propaganda Bulgaria busily established 
schools in Macedonia, and in 1898 there were seven hundred and sixty-two 
witli nearly forty thousand pupils. But the Bulgarians were not alone in 
their propagandising movement. In 1886 a Rumanian gymnasium was 
established at Monastir, and there are now ^me forty Rumanian schools^ in 
Macedonia supported by the Rumanian ministry of education. The Servian 
government has not been behind, and although it did not enter the field 
actively until 1890, the Servian schools in Macedonia now number a hundred 
and seventy-eight, with seven thousand two hundred pupils. Even tho 
Albanians are demanding schools in which their language shall bo taught, 
but so far none has been founded. Greek schools are still in the majority, 
in spite of all attempts of rival nationalities, and in addition to all these 
Cluistian schools there are the Turkish ones; so that it is small wonder if 
the population, which to begin with is racially so divergent, should not have 
become welded together. 

The one hope of Macedonia to escape from under Turkish rule is by causing 
Bucli horrois to take place that the European powei-s will feel obliged to 
interfere as they did in Bulgaria and to establish an autonomous government. 
Russia, however, in 1896, declared that she would not interfere, and in 1897 
entered into an agreement with Austria to preserve the status quo, in con¬ 
sequence of ^vhich Macedonia and Turkey have been loft, more or loss, to 
settle their disagreements between them. The Macedonian committee in 
Bulgaria has been none the less active, stirring up agitations and disturbances 
which, altliough frowned upon by the Bulgarian government, receive hearty 
syrnpathy from the people, which fact is not surprising since one half of the 
capital, Sofia, itself is Macedonian; in April, 1901, the president of tho com¬ 
mittee, M. Sarafof, was arrested together with the leading members. An 
insurrection broke out in 1902, whiii was promptly and severely put down 
by Turkish troops. Diplomatic efforts were made to prevent a repetition 
of the upri&mg; a Russian minister visited Vienna and the Balkan, capitals, 
and the Bulgai'ian government again arrested the leaders of tho revolutionary 
movement. In February, 1903, the Russian and Austrian ambassadors at 
tonstantiuople demanded reforms in Macedonia which were accepted by the 
sultan and approved by Eui'ope, but as a writer in the Review of Reviews for 
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October, 1903, says, “There wei-e only two obstacles in the way of complete 
success in pacifying Macedonia—the plan was a sham ancl the Bulgaro- 
Macedonian committee was not. It liad those glad to die, and where men 
die a cause lives.” 

The insurrection broke out again in the spring, and from March to Sep¬ 
tember the country was filled with horrors and outrages that defy description. 
Christians murdered Mohammedans and Mohammedans assassinated Chris¬ 
tians; villages were burned and railways destroyed. By the time the insur¬ 
rection was put down in September more than a hundred villages had been 
iDurned and whole districts devastated. Many fled to Bulgaria. In Novem¬ 
ber, 1903, the Turkish govpnment again promised to introduce reforms, but 
even with the best intentions, considering the jealousies of foreign powers 
and the rival factions in the country, the problem is too difficult for the Porto 
to deal with. 

When war broke out between Russia and Japan, and Russia’s hands were 
lied in the Balkans, war between Bulgaria and Turkey seemed imminent, 
and desultory fighting on the frontier has been reported from time to time. 
Peace will probably never be restored so long as Macedonia remains under 
Turki.sh subjection. In strong contrast to this general upheaval is the monastic 
community living on Mount Athos, on a promontory projecting from the 
southern part of Macedonia. 


MOtlNT ATHOS 

The triple peninsula of Chalcidice, which protrudes far into the sea like a 
gigantic hand stretched out over the watem, is completely separated from all 
the spurs of Despoto-Dagli, and is joined to the continent only by a thin 
stalk of lands slightly elevated; almost all the root of the penmsula is covered 
with lakes, swamps, and alluvial plains. It is a miniature Greece in the 
structure of its coasts, oddly cut up into bays and promontories, and in its 
distinct mountain ranges, which rise from the midst of the lowest lands like 
the islmds of the Archipelago fvom the midst of tiie waters. Gi’eek in aspect, 
this strange appendix of the continent is equally Greek in population; a rare 
thing in Turkey, the inhabitants belong to only one race, except in the little 
village of Nisvoro, where '^irlcs live, and on Mount Athos, where a few monks 
are of Slavic origin. 

Of the three tongues of land which Chalcidice projects into the ASgean 
Sea, that on the east is almost completely isolated; once it was even sepa¬ 
rated from the mainland by a canal of 1,200 metres constructed by Xerxes 
across the connecting isthmus, cither to save liis fleet from the dangerous 
circumnavigation of the promontory of Athos or else to give to the astonished 
inhabitants a proof of his power. This ijeninsula is that of the Hagion Oros, 
the Monte Santo of the Italians. A superb mountain of chalky roclcs, the 
most beautiful perhaps of the whole eastern Mediterranean system, raises its 
point at the extremity of the peninsula; it is the celebrated Mount Athos, in 
whicli an architect, Dinocrates, wislied to carve a statue of Alexander holding 
a city in one lianci and the source of a torrent in the other; it is also the summit 
to which, according to the local tradition, the devil took Christ to show hiin 
all the kingdoms of the earth stretched out at his feet. The panorama is 
not exceedingly vast, but the view, which embraces the whole co^t of Chal- 
cidice, of Macedonia, and of Tlirace, the vague outlines of the Asiatic shores, 
the abrupt cone of Samothrace, and the blue watera of the sea, is very beautiful, 
one’s glance travels an immense distance from Thessalian Olympus to Mount 
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Ida ill A^,ia Minor. The vigoi-ous lines of fortified buildings I'ising liore and 
there on the slopes of the mountains from the midst of woods of chestnut, 
oak, or pine contrast in the most happy manner with the fleeting horizon of 
indistinct coast lines. 

Tliis pcnin-snla, which one traveller compares to a “sphinx crouching 
upon the water,” belongs to a republic of monks, naming their own council 
and administering their government in their own fashion. In return for paying 
a tribute, they have the right to live there in complete seclusion; no one can 
enter without their permission. A company of Cliristian soldiers keeps watch 
at the frontier of the isthmus to prevent any woman from desecrating the 
sanctified soil by her presence; the Turkish governor himself must leave his 
harem outside of the Hagion Oms; for fourteen centuries, says the history of 
Moimt Atlios, no person of the female sex has put foot on the holy mountain. 
Furthermore, the introduction of any female animal is very^ severelj' pro¬ 
hibited : even liens would profane the monasteries by their vicinity; hence it 
is necessary to bring all egg.s from Lcimios. With the exception of the 
farmers who live in the village of Caryes, in the centre of the peninsula, the 
inhabitants to the number of about six thousand, monks and servants, reside 
in the monasteries or in the scattered hermitages, about the 035 churches 
of the district. ./Umost all the monks are Greek; however, among the twenty 
large monasteries, one is of Russian foundation, and two were erected at the 
expense of the old .sovereigns of Servia. 

Tlieso edifices, built on promontories in the form of citadels with high 
walls and towers of defence, present for the most part a very picturcseme 
appearance; one of them, Simopetra, placed on a rock on the western side, 
looks absolutely inaccessible. It is m these retreats that the “good okl 
men,or cahyers, pass their lives in contemplative inaction; according to 
their discipline they pray eight hours a day and two liours n night, without 
once sitting down during their orisons. Thus the monks have neiSier strength 
nor time for the least study or for the most simple manual labour. The 
books in their Ubrwks, several tunes explored by erudite sebolavs. are to 
them incomprohen.sible, and in spite of their temperance they would be in 
danger of starvation if the lay brethren did not work for tliem, and if they 
did not possess numerous farjiis on the mainlaiicl. A few crop.s of nuts are the 
sole products of the fertile peninsula of Mount Athos.'^ 




CHAPTER V 



TliE HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN GREECE 


QRElilCE UNDER THE SLAVS) THE INTIlODUCnON OP CHRISTIANITY 

After the battles of Philippi and Actium, Greece, being incorporated into 
the Roman possessions, cease<l to play an important r61e in Europe and in 
AsiR. The loss of hej' inclepenclenec v'ns not slow to b) bg nbout such a change 
in her condition that the taste for art and philosophy became extinguished 
at almost tlie same time as the love of glory. The Peloponnesus (Morea) and 
Attica had promptly been swallowed up by a foreign population, a mixture of 
Romans and Asiatics. The Ionian Islands had met with the same fate, and 
the shadow of liljcrty which Greece owed to its philosopher-ministers (year 54), 
whose reign was so short under the execrable Nero, could not raise again the 
energy of the Athenians and Spartans who were still left in Attica and Laconia. 
In a short time the variods districts of this famous land descended into a state 
of barbarity almost as great as had been their military and scientific glory. 
The language of Homer became corrupted in provinces where the cupidity of 
a Roman officer made out of a generous people a people of slaves.t 

Phcenician merchants and Roman conquerors, however, hardly modified 
the elements of the Hellenic population, but at the time of the migrations of 
the barbarians the latter penetrated into Greece in multitudes. Durmg 
more than two centuries the Avars maintained their power in the Pelopon¬ 
nesus; then came the Slavs, who were aided more than once by the pest in 
depopulating the country. Greece became 9,"Slavia/’ and the common idiom 
was a Slavic tongue, probably Seiwian, as is still shown by a large majority of 
local names, c 

Still the coast towns, most of which were well fortified on the land side, 
I’emained in the possession of the old inhabitants; whereas the interior, the 
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plains and valleys and in time even the old inland towns, became occupied by 
Slavic tribes. During the fights and feuds with the Grecian inhabitants of 
the cities and the Byzantine governors, the power of the Slavs and their spirit 
of freedom and inde]]cndenee grew ever stronger, so that they threw off the 
supremacy of the EastrRoman emperors and lived according to their own 
laws. Under Empress Theodora, liowever, they succumbed to the sword of 
her gejieral Theoktistus, and again fell into a state of dependence wherein they 
were tributary to Byzantium. “ With the loss of political independence 
there disapjieared among the Slavs the old spirit of liberty; the habits and 
customs, tlie language and religion of their ancestors, were^ gradually trans- 
formecl by tlie preiionclerating influence of Byzantine Hellenic individuality." 
Byzantine supi’einacy in the peninsula was further strengthened by the spread 
of Ghi'istiamfcy, which through the propi^auda of Byzantine priests and monks 
took jilace under Basil the Macedonian and his successors. The new religion 
overthrew not only the idolatry of the Slavs but also the Hellenic popular 
beliefs of the ]\Ioinotes in the mountain gorges and valleys of the Eurolas 
(Tri or Tris), This transformation appears to have initiated a new epoch in 
the development of tlio inhabitants of the Peloponnesus, At any rate wo 
find in the course of the ninth century, in single districts of Slavoiiicised 


iiivuii II we ucKnowiGcwc some o.xaggeracion in me ac.scnpiion vy uonscaniine 
Porphyrogeiiitus of the journey, me display, and the presents of the rich 
widow of Danili.s of Patras, the patroness of the first Basil, we arc justified 
in crediting its main features, and through tlrcm we receive a startling 
conception of the wealth of private families. Silk weaving, purple dyeing, 
and extended .'lea commerce flourished among both tlie Christian,? ami the 
numerous Jews who, in the succeeding period of tranquillity, had settled in 
Hellas and the Morea. In the Greek histories the old name Peloponnesus 
was still employed, whereas in the Occident the name “ Moron*' became more 
usual. ^ The nmlberry trees planted there on account of tlie silk culture may 
have given rise to this name, or else the latter is of Slavic origin and means 
'coast land," “sea land/* “littoral.*' 

In time the polished Iniiguaec of the Hellenes resumed the supremacy, and 
the race itself has regained such thorough preponderance that it is iiiipossibb 
now to find the Slav elcnients of the. population. But, after having been 
almost completely Slavonicised, Hellas ran the risk of becoming Albanian, 
jpspecially during the Veneti.au doiniiialion. Even at the beginning of the 
last ceiitui'y Albanian was the preponderating language of Elis, of Argos, of 
Bccotia, and 01 Attica; in our days more than a hundred thousand pretended 
Urceks still speak it. Ihe actual population of Greece is thus very mixed, 
but it woiikl be difnciilt to .say in what jiroportions the different elements, 
liellenie, Slavic, and Albanian, are united. 

It is cei tain however, that in spite of invasions and cross-mixtures, the 
breek race, aided perhaps by the climate wdiich is native to it, has preserved 
irio.'iit of its (listinctiye traits. In the fii-st place, it ha.s succeeded in keeping its 
^ that the vulgar Greek, emanating 

not differ more from the ancient literary Greek, 
cally, al,-!,o, the race has not changed; the ancient types may still be recog- 

S '‘'w"fhe Bcootian ha/that awkwarf 

Aftnil, hnl ft lai'glHng-stock of the oUior Greeks; tlic young 

ill hor erne, supp eness, the grace and intrepid bearing which wo artinive 
111 horsemen sculptured on the frienes of the Parttienon; the woman of Sparta 
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has kept that severe and proud beauty which the poets used to pi'aise in the 
Doric virgins.c 

The first crusaders did not appear in Greece proper, but towards the 
middle of the twelfth century the Venetian, Sicilian, and other adventurers 
overran the Peloponnesus and Attica. Greece was then govcrnecl, or rather 
distracted, by different petty tyrants, and the people were plunged in tlie 
grossest ignorance and superstition. There were never wanting, however, 
liions and learned prelates, whose writings serve as stars to throw a feeble 
light upon these obscure ages—^in fact, from the days of Cadmus to those of 
Coray the Greeks never have been wanting for any considerable length of time 
in industrious and faithful writers. 


GREECE BECOMES A DISPUTED LAND 

In the year 1204 the French, under the marquis of Montferrat, with the 
Venetians, and Baldwin of Flandem, took Constantinople fiom the Greek 
emperor. The French under the marquis of Montferrat pushed their con¬ 
quests through Greece proper, look Athens and Thebes, and penetrated into 
the Peloponnesus. The marquis bestowed the government of Athens on 
de la Hoclic; hciice the singular title Duke of Athens, which wc hear mentioned 
in the thirteenth conUiry. Some French criisadci-s returning from the Ploly 
Land were driven upon the shores of the Polopoimcsus; they there joined the 
marquis of Montferi'at, who was besieging Nauplia, and this little anny, to 
which were added some Voiiotians, subjugated all the Peloponnesus, except 
Lacediemon, which was held by a jxitty native prince. The Peloponnesus, 
then called the Morca, was aftenvai-rls delivered by treaty to the Venetian.'?, 
though the possession was disputed by the Genoese. In all these conquests 
the Greeks were regarded as scarcely different from cattle belonging to the 
soil, and, of eourso, were the property of its possessor. 

But the Europeans did not long hold Constantinople; it was wrested 
from the family of Baldwin about the middle of the thirteenth century by the 
Greek emperors of Nice. From this time .to the middle of the fifteenth century 
the possession of Greece was the subject of dispute between the emperors of 
Constantinople, the Venetians, Florentines, and other European powers, who 
in those fluctuating times were continually gaining and losing po,ssessions in 
the eastern pai’t of Europe. By all these different lords of the soil the Greeks 
were harshly treated, since they were too ignorant and too degenerate to defend 
their rights. The sufferings of the country Iiad been such that the population 
had materially decreased and no spirit of improvement was visible. But still 
the Greeks preserved in a strange degree many of their national character¬ 
istics; they did not mingle with their masters, but kept distinct in manners, 
language, and feelings; cniel treatment they often suffered, but not direct 
porseculion.c 


THE MOHAMMEDAN GOVEIINHENT. 

The conquest of Greece by Muhainmcd II (1460) was felt to be a boon by 
the greater part of the population. The government of the Greek emperors of 
tlie family of Palmologos, of their relations the despots in the Morea, and of the 
Frank princes, dukes, and signors, had for two «5nturiea rendered Greece the 
scene of inccssanb civil wars and odious oppi’ession. The Mohammedan govern¬ 
ment put an end to the injustice of many petty tyrants, whose rapacity and 
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fcucls had tUvidcd, impoverished, and depopulated the country. When 
Muhammed 11 annexed the Pclopoimesus and Attica to the Ottoman Empire, 
lie deUberately exterminated all remains of the existui" aristocracy, both 
Frank nobles and Greek archonte, in these provinces, and introduced in their 
place the Turkisli aristocracy, as lar as such a class existed in his dominions. 
The ordinary system of the Ottoman administration was immediately applied 
to the greater part of Greece, and it was poverty, and not valour, whicli 
cxcmpte<l a few mountainous districts from its application. 

Sagaiios Pasha was left as governor of Morea and the duchy of Athens. 
Gamsons of the sultanas regular troops were stationed in a few of the strong¬ 
est fortresses under their OAvn officers; but the general defence of the country 
and the maintenance of order among the inhabitants was intimstcd to Sagano.s, 
who was invested witli the revenue necessary for the purpose. The arbitrary 
power of the pasha and the licence of the regular garrisons were restrained 
by the tiinariot system. The feudal usages, which the earliest Ottoman sultans 
had inherited with their fimt possessions in the Seljuk Empire, were introduced 
by Muhammed II into Greece, as the natural manner of retaining the rural 
population under his domination. Large tracts of land in the richest plains 
having reverted to the government as belonging to the confiscated estates of 
the pnnco.s and noblo.s, a certain propoi'tion of tnis properly was divided into 
life-rent fiefs, whicli were conferred on veteran warriors who had merited 
rewards by (listiiiguished service. Tliese fiefs were called tiinars, and coii- 
aUted of a Ufe-mterest in lands, of which the Greek and Albaiiiaii cultivators 
sometimes remained in possession of the exclusive riglit of cultivation within 
determined limits, and under the obligation of paying a fixed revenue and 
performing certain services for the Mussulman landlord. The timariot was 
bound to serve tho sultan on hoi’seback with a number of well-apiiointcd 
followers, varying according to the value of his fief. 

Tliese men had no occupation, and no thought but to perfect themselves 
in the use of their arms, and for a long period they formed the best light 
cavalry ui Europe. Tho timars were gi’antcd os military rewards, and they 
never became hereditary wliile the system continued to exist in the Ottoman 
Empire. The veteran soldici’s who held these fiefs in Greece were bound to the 
sultan by many ties. They looked fonvard to advancement to the larger 
estates called ziainets, or to gaining the rank of sandjak beg, or commander of 
a tiiiianot troop of horse. This class, in Christian provinces, was consequently 
fiinily attach(?rl to the central authority of the Ottoman sultan, and constituted 
a check both on the ambitious projects and local despotism of powerful pasliEis 
and on the rebellious disposition of the Christian population. The rich 
rewards granted by Muhammed II to his followers drew numeroiLs liand.s of 
Turkoman and Seljuk volunteers to his armies from Asia Minor, who came 
m Europe, well mounted and aimed, to seek their fortunes as warlike emigrants. 
The yirilliantconquc.stsof that sultan enabled him to bcvstow rich lands on many 
of thc&e young volunteers, wliile their own valour gained for them nbunclant 
booty in female slaves and agiiciiltural serfs. These emigrants formed ii 
considerable poi'tioii of the population of Macedonia and Greece after its 
conquest, ami they were always leady to take the field against tho Christians, 
noth as a re igious duty anti as a means of acquiring slaves, whom, according 
to tneiv quuhncations, they might send to their own harems, to their farms, 
or to tlie .slave-market. The_ tiinariots of the Ottoman Empire, like the 
i required a servile race to cultivate the land. 

Di^reuco of lengion in Turkey created the distinction of rank which pride 
ot birth peipetuated m feudal Europe, But the system was in both cases 
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equftllj^ artificial, and the jiermaneiit laws of man’s social existence operate 
unceasingly to destroy every distinctive privilege which separates one class of 
men as a caste from the rest of the community, in violation of the immutable 
principles of equity. Heaven tolerates temporary injustice committed by 
individual tyrants to the wildest excesses of iniquity; but history proves 
that divine providence has endowed society witli an irrepressible power of 
expansion, which gradually effaces every permanent infraction of the principles 
of justice by human legislation. The laws of Lycurgus expired before the 
Spartan state, and the corps of janissaries 
possessed more vitality than the tribute of 
Christian children. 

The Turkish feudal system was first intro¬ 
duced into Thessaly by Bayazid I, about the 
year 1397, when he sent Evrenos to invade 
the Peloponnesus. He invested so large a 
number of Seljuk Turks with landed estatc.s, 
both in Macedonia and Thessaly, that from - 
this period a powerful body of timariots was 
ever ready to assemble, at the sultan’s ordem. 
to invade the southern part of Greece. Muracl 
II extended the system to Epirus and Acar- 
nanla, when he subdued the possessions of 
Charles Tocco, the despot of Ai*ta; and 
Muhammed II rendered all Greece subject to 
the burden of maintaining his feudal cavalry. 

The governmental division of Greece and the 
burdens to which it was subjected varied so 
much at different times that it is extremely 
difficult to ascertain the exact amount of the 
timariots settled in Greece at the time of 
Sultan Muhammed’s death. The number of 
fiefs was not less than about three hundred 
ziamets and sixteen hundred timars. 

Along with the timariot system, Miiham- a Janibsary m his Debbb op 
med II imposed the tribute of Ciiristian Cbrbaiony 

children on Greece, as it then existed m the 

other Christian provinces of his empire. A fifth of their male children was. 
exacted from the sultan’s Christian subjects as a part of that tribute which 
the Koran declared was the lawful price of toleration to those who refused 
to embrace Islam. 

By these measures Greece was entirely subjected to the Ottoman domina¬ 
tion, and the last traces of its political institutions and legal administration, 
whether derived from the Roman cajsars, the Byzantine emperors, or the 
Frank princes, from tlie code of Justinian, tlie Basilica of Leon, or the assize 
of Jerusalem, were all swept away. Greece was partitioned among several 
pashas and governors, all of whom were under the orders of the beylerbey of 
Rumelia, the sultan’s commmicler-in-cliicf in Europe. The islands and some 
maritime districts were at a later period placed under the control of the cap¬ 
tain pasha. The Greeks, as a nation, disappear from history; no instances of 
patriotic despair ennobled the records of their subjection. A dull uniformity 
marks their conduct and their thoughts. Byzantine ceremony and orthodox 
formality had already effaced the stronger traite of individual character, and 
extinguished genius. Ottoman oppression now made an effort to extirpate 
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the innate feelings of humanity. Parents gave their sons to be janissaries, 

and their daughters to be odalisques. , . i 

The history of the Ottoman government during the period when its yoke 
l>ore heaviest on the Greeks neverthele^ deserves to be carefully studied, 
if it were only to institute a compwison between the conduct of the Mussul¬ 
mans and the manner in which the most powerful contemporary Christian 
states treated their subjects. Unless this comparison be made, and the con¬ 
dition of the rayah in the sultanas dominions be contmsted with that of the 
serf in the Holy Roman Empire of the Germans, and m the dominions of the 
kings of France and Spain, the absolute cruelty of the Ottoman domination 
would be greatly overrated. The mass of the Christian population engaged in 
agricultural operations was allowed to enjoy a far larger portion of the fruits 
of their labour under the sultan’s government than under that of many 
Christian monarchs. This fact explains the facility with which the sultans 
of Constantinople held millions of Christian landed proprietors and small 
farmers in submissive bondage to a comparatively small number of Moham¬ 
medans ill tlie Euro])eau provinces of their empim. 

Indeed, the conquest of the Greeks was comuleted before the Ottoman 
government had succeeded in subduing a considerable part of the Seljuk Turks 
in Asia Minor, and for several centuries the Mussulman population in Asia 
proved far more turbulent subjects to the sultans than the orthodox Christians 
m Europe. Muhammed II and many of his succe^ovs were not only abler 
men than the Greek emperors who preceded them on the throne of Byzantiiinr; 
they were really better sovereigns tlian most of the contemporary princes in 
the west. The Transylvanians and Hungarians long preferred the govern¬ 
ment of the house of Othman to that of the house oi Habsbuvg; the Greeks 
clung to their servitude under the infidel Turks ratlier than seek a deliverance 
which would entail submission to the CathoJic Venetians. It was therefore in 
no small degree by the apathy, if notby the positive good-will, of the Christian 
population that the supremacy of the Sublime Porte was firmly establiriied 
from the plains of Podolia to the banks of the Don. So stable were the founda¬ 
tion of the Ottoman power, even on Its northern fi’onticr, that for three cen¬ 
turies the Black Sea was literally a Turkish lake. The Russians first acquired 
a right to navigate freely over its waters in the year 1774./ 


THE CONSPIRACY OF CATHERINE II 

After the Turkish conquest, in the middle of the fifteenth century, Greece 
was consitlered of no consequence except as a field of battle in the wavs between 
the Turks and Venetians wlio liad alternate possession of the country and 
who were the tyrants and oppressora of the pwple, whom they treated like 
slaves. ^ It was not until 1715 that the Turks got complete and undisturbed 
possession of the country; and from that time we lose sight of the Greeks, 
or hear them spoken of only as degenerate slaves by those travellers who wei’e 
led by an admiration of the genius of the ancients to take a pilgrimage to 
Athens to contemplate the mins of antiquity. 

• Catherine II planned and effected a revolt in Greece, in order to 

win tor Russia the sympathy of the Greeks in her war with Turkey. She 
sent emissaries into every part of the countiy, to prepare the population for 
an maurrection, and the people were excited by hopes of being freed by 
Riissi a. Lmancipation ^emed very possible, for the Greelis had become some- 
wiiat enlightened, and thousands weie flattering themselves that any attempt 
at independence rvoukl be encouraged and supported by the European powers. 
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A Russian fleet was sent round to the Mediterranean; twelve hundred 
soldiers were landed in !Morea and the Greeks were summoned to arms. They 
rose, but not to arms, for arms hod not been allowed them by the Turks; 
nevertheless they rushed upon tlieir op])ressors with fury, killed great num¬ 
bers, took tJie fortress of Navarino, and drove the Turks from every part of 
]\Iorea, forcing them to shut themselves up in the fortresses. 

But they were miserably seconded by the Russians; no means were given 
tlieni to continue the war, and when the Turks called in the Albanians the 
Greeks were driven in their turn to take refuge in the mountains and under 
the walls of Navarino, where the Russian commander, Orlov, had shut 
himself up with his soldiers. He refused the Greeks admittance, and thou¬ 
sands were cut to iDieces before his eyes. The enterprise was most shamefully 
abandoned Ijy tiie Russians, who, after leading the Greeks into a rebellion, 
refused them support, evacuated the country, and left the victims of their 
guilty undertaking to suffer the terrible vengeance of the Turks. 


THE THEATY OF ICUTCHUK-KAmARDJI (J77t A.I).) 

Meantime, in July 1770, the Russian fleet, under the bold Scot, Elphin- 
stone, attacked and ljurned the Turkish fleet at Tchesme; and this success 
served in the eyes of the Russians to atone for the disgraceful termination of 
their attempt on the Peloponnesus. By the Treaty of Kutchuk-Kainardji, 
signed in 1774, Russia resigned all her pretensions in the Archipelago; she 
made, it is true, some vain stipulations in favour of the Greeks, but they were 
utterly disregarded by the lurks, who continued to deal vengeance upon 
them, So far was the divan exasperated, or alanned, that the much agitated 
question of the extermination of the Greek people was resumed, The execu¬ 
tion of this plot was prevented only by the exertions of Hassan Pasha. That 
truly great man, after urging other reasons in vain, brought the divan to its 
senses by oslcing, If you exterminate tlie rayahs, who wifi pay you the great 
capitation tax which you now get from them?”« 


FINLAY ON THE OlTOMAIf DOMINION 

For three centuries the position of tlie Greek race was one of hopeless 
degradation. Its connection with the old pagan Hellenes was repudiated 
iDy themselves and forgotten by other nations. The modern Greeks were 
prouder of having organised the ecclesiastical establishment of the orthodox 
hierarchy tliaii of an imaginary connection with an extinct though cognate 
society which had once occupied tlie highest rank in the political and iutellec- 
tual world and created the literature of Euiope. The modern identification 
of the Christian Greeks with the pagan Hellenes is the growth of the new series 
of ideas disseminated by the Fiench Revolution. At the time when ecclesias¬ 
tical orthodoxy exerted its most powerful influence on the Greeks as a people 
they were content to perpetuate their national existence in the city of Constan¬ 
tinople, in a state of moral debasement not very dissimilar to the position in 
which Juvenal describes their ancestors at Rome. The primates anef the clergy 
acted as agents of Turkish tyranny witli as much zeal as the artists and rhet¬ 
oricians of old had pandered to the passions of their Roman masters. 

On the other hand, the slavery of the Gixieks to the Ottomans was not the 
result of any inferiority in numerical force, material wealth, and scientific 
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knowletlKP. Tiie trutli is, that the successes of the Ottonian Turks, like tlioso 
of the Romans, must be in gi’eat pai‘t attributed to their superiority in per¬ 
sonal courage, individual morality, systematic organisation, and national 
cUenlty The fact is dishonourable to Christian civilisation. After the con- 
ciuest of Constantinople the Greeks sank, with wonderful ra.pidity and with¬ 
out an effort, into the most abject slavery. For three centuries their political 
history is merged in the histoiy of the Ottoman Empire. During this long 
period the national position, for evil and for good, was detcj-minod by the 
aggregate of vice and virtue in the individuals who composed the nation. 
Historians rarely allow due weight to the direct influence of individual conduct 
in the mass of mankind on political history. At this period, howevei’, the 
national history of the Greeks is comprised in their individual biography. 

The power and resources of the Ottoman Empire, at the time wlien the 
.sultans of Constantinople were most dreaded by the western Christians, wore 
principally derived from the profound policy with which the Turkish govern¬ 
ment rendered its Christian subjects tlie instruments of its designs. It gave 
to its .subjects a modicum of protection for life and property and an amount 
of religious toleration which induced the orthodox to perpetuate their nuinbers, 
to continue their laboui's for amassing wealth, and to prefer the domination of 
the sultan to that of any Christian potentate. In return, it exacted a tithe 
of the lives as well as of the fortunc.9 of its subjects. Christian ohildron were 
taken to fill up the chasms which polygamy and war were constantly produc¬ 
ing in Mussulman society, and Christian industry filled the sultan's treasury 
with the wealth which long secured success to the boldest projects of Ottoman 
ambition. No accidental concourse of events coiihl have given permanenco 
to a dominion whicli maintained Us authority with the same stern tyranny 
over the Soljuk Turk, the Turkoman, the Kurd, the Arab, and the Moorish 
Mussulman as it did over the Greek, the Albanian, the Servian, the Bulgarian, 
the Wallaehian, and the Armenian Christian. An empire whose greatness ha.s 
endured for several centuries must have been supported by .some profound 
political combinatiou.s, if not by some wise and just institutions. Accumu- 
lationa of accidental conquest, joined together by military force alone, like 
the empires of Attila, Genghiz Khan, and Timur, have never attained sucli 
stability. / 


THE GBEBK BEVOLUTION 

Dispossessed of political rights by their conqueroi's, tiio Greeks had not 
been dispossessed of that which constitutes the real existence of a people, 
religion, narionality, property; they were no longer sovereign, they were not 
Turkish citizens, but they were still men, Greek people and citizens. Depen¬ 
dent tlioiigli they \yere in their public life upon Turkish proconsuls established 
in their cities and in their villa^fts, in civil life they yet enjoyed all that con- 
stitutc.s the common riglitd of civilised peoples. They possessed their temples, 
their cleigy, their patriarchs, tlieir focal magistrnte.s, freely elected, their 

privileg€.s a.s Christiaiw or Greeks guaranteed by 
the oilicioiis protection of foreign nations to which tlio Porte had conceded 
the patronage over this portion of its subjects. By reason of their genius, a 
other nation has equalled, by reason of their activity, their 
plmbility, their subtletifts, their power of intrigue, their astuteiicvss (largely 
tlie oiitooinp of slavery), their acquisitiveness, their complaisant .servility 
towards vizirs and pashas whose favour tliey exploited and whose tieasurcvs 
they shared, and finally by force of their education, more advanced and 
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more European than that of the Turks, the Greeks fonned the intellectual 
aristocracy of the empire. Almost asnumerous as and much more ■wealthy than 
tlieir mastei’s, they oo'vered westei*n Asia, the Archipelago, the FeJopoimesus 
and other Turkish provinces of Europe with a population of eleven million 
souls. The long oppression of the domination of their conquerors had weak¬ 
ened witlioiit exliausting the ever-existing vigour of their nationality. Belong¬ 
ing to one race, possessing one religion, one language, they were united by a 
spirit of consanguinity which might readily liave found expression in national 
independence. Had they possessed arms and knowledge of their use they 
could have revindicated tlieir name and their laws. 

If the emperor Alexandei*, who after the invasion of France in 1814 had 
become tlie Agamemnon of the kings of Europe, had had the perfidy of Cath¬ 
erine II, Greece, provoked or even encouraged by him, v^oiild have long before 
arisen in rebellion against iSultan Mahmud. But the emperor Alexander 
refused obstinately to provoke or even to tolei’ate revolt among the Greeks. 
It was not only the incontestable probity of that prince, it was also his policy 
which was oppoaod to the solicitations of the Greeks. Without doubt the 
(lismombermont of the Ottoman Empire would enfeeble in Malimud a fre¬ 
quently hostile neighbour, but the Greek revolution would enfeeble the theory 
of the sovereignty of a groat empire, and that theory of the legitimacy of 
thrones which ho was sincerely trying to make a political religion in Europe. 

Accordingly lie mjected nil the covert propositions which the Greeks, 
hoping to incline him towards a Greek revolution, addressed to him. He 
knew now to await the future mfts which an imlmown destiny might bestow 
on his empire; lie did not wish to purchase them at the price oi disloyalty 
towards the sultan. But if he was me cmr of his armies, he was not of public 
opinion. Opinion resolved to do violence to his scruples, and entreaty was 
clmngcd into conspiracy. 

This Greek conspiracy in spite of tlie emperor liad its cradle in Russia; 
it was hatched by European liberalism in the armies of Alexander, not on 
the mountains of Olympus. There was filial vengeance in its patriotism. 
Prince Ypsilanti, the first conspirator, was the son of one Ypsilaiiti belieaded 
by Selim III for having corresponded with the hospodar of WEillachia.J7 Ypsi¬ 
lanti entered the Rumanian principalities in 1820, and we have already seen 
tlie results of his intrigues in Moldavia and Wallachia, ending in his flight 
and death.« 

The proclamation and the emissaries of Ypsilanti had given to the Pelopon¬ 
nesus the signal for independence. ICoIokotronis, a leader in the first unsuc¬ 
cessful insurrection, who had retired some years before to the isle of Zante, 
and in whom years and exile had only ripened lieroism, and whose father, 
lirothers^ and near relatives had all perished under the sword of the Turks, 
had again landed upon the continent and had reorganised his bands of exiles 
ill the momitains. Tlie archbishop of Pati'te (or Patras), Gerinanos, orator, 
liontiff, and warrior, had convened all the chiefs of the clergy in the caverns 
of tlie Eryinaiithus mountains to an-angc with them the insurrection of all 
their churches. He had summoned tlie Chrktians to separate themselves 
forever from the infidels, and to retire with their priests, their wives, and 
their chilflreii into the mountains, to organise tliere the holy war and thence 
to burst forth upon the Ottoman.?. At his voice the cities and the villages 
were deserted; the Turks, astonisliecl at the solitude, attempted a few assaults 
upon these bands of men whom they thought could easily be brought back 
to servitude; they were eveiwhere driven from the mountains, and .soon 
ejected from the cities in whidli they had roigued the day before. 
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Macedonia. Tlic^^saly, Epiriis, Acfti’nanwi, /Etolia, the PcloponncsuS; Eu¬ 
boea, and the Archipelago had become battle-fields on which pei’isherl alter¬ 
nately t 3 'rants and slaves. All Paslia, tiie All^niau rebel, in order to gain 
allies against the Turks, atl(b*essecl a proelanmtion to the Siiliotea, whom lie 
had formerly OTipelled, and ^ve back to them their lands and fortresses, 
together with cannon and ammunition. At the approach of the pea.sants,^ 
following their priests and leadm, and descending in thousands from tlie 
mountains, all the towis arose and massacred the Turks, and drove tlicni 
back into the forts. The massacres and crimes of liberty equalled those of 

tyranny. Tiic Pelojjon- 
nesus was fire and blood, 
under the cross as under 
the crescent; three centu- 
cfS 

w^ere the revenge for three 
centuries of oppression. 
The two races and tlie two 
religions counted as ninny 
hangmen, as many vic¬ 
tims, the one as the other. 
Europe shuddered willi 
horror at the recital of 
atrocities. Two races, two 
nations, two religions gi’n])- 
plecl with each otlicr, from 
the shore.s where the waves 
beat upon tlie islands to 
tlie sLuiimits of Pindarus 
Tlic.^saly. Patrro, 

?i • Missolongihi wei’c entombed 
under tlieir mins. Tlie jiop- 
iila]' hymn of insiUTection 
and despair, the Marseil- 
hm of the cross, written 
by the Thessalian Rigns, 
buret forth upon the moun¬ 
tains, and blended with the 
sacred songs of the Hel¬ 
lenic clergy. 

", 1 ’^'^hen/’ it cried, 

“rcavSn/ofLe foLtiThklzh^t 

cue j^fiverns ot the earfcii? Let us arise, and if we imist die, Jot our co?m- 

& fhf '' sacred equality oi his creatures 

let fhe-se be our cause. Let us swear on tlie crucifix to break the vokp whip]! 
boTV^ down our lieads! Suliofei! and you, 

rp&ara, of the Cyclades, do you hear hi your waves the voice of youz- coun trv ? 
Ride upon your ainps, seize the thunderbolt, strike, burn to its^ronf^ Hip 

of SfinTS lib^enj rWwmplwit. bccomo tho flag 



Gtiecian Noih/Eman 
(Sixlcenth Century) 
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Fanaticism of religion, of race and of nationality did not burn with a 
less brilliant flame among the Ottomans. They felt themselves called to a 
second conquest of the land conquered by their ancestors, by the sovereignty 
of Islam. The sultan in repressing the rebellion would have liked to pre¬ 
serve the rebellious population frem min and death, for the annihilation of 
six million Greeks with their wealth and strength was suicide for the Porte. 
But the people and the janissaries, irritated and afraid, saw safety only in 
the extermination of the Christians and urged the government to executions 
and barbarities proportionate to their terror. The panic of the Moslems 
animated their ferocity. In the capital, people talked only of a universal 
conspiracy among the Christians to destroy the Turks. 

The Greek patriarch Gregory, a man eighty years of age, was seized on 
Easter Sunday, clothed in his .pontifical robes as lie descended from the altar, 
and was hanged from the door of his cathedral. All the chiefs of tlie Greek 
clergy were seized at their altars the same night and were sacrificed on the 
steps of their churches. Europe looked on and shuddered, but no power as 
yet openly took up the cause of Christendom. Mahmud armed his fleet and 
intrusted it to his grand admiral Kara Ali. 

All the islands of the Archipelago had responded to the massacres at 
Constantinople, to the threals of disarmament, to the departure of the 'Rirk- 
iah fleet, by a general armament of their merchant ships. Tombasis, a bold 
mariner, on boarcl the Themistocles, was appointed grand admiral of the 
insurgents. The fleet of Ipsara joined that or Tombasis. They cleared the 
sea of isolated Turkish war-ships, and,^ imitating the atrocities of the Otto¬ 
mans. killed, drowned; or sold at auction the prisoners or Turkish pilgrims 
found on those vessels. 

During these combats and these reciprocal massacres on the watei’s and 
shores of the ^Egcan Sea, KiushicI Pasha, at the head of the Ottoman army 
of Epirus, with naif of his troops blockaded Ali Pasha in his capital, while 
with the other half he fought the rebellion iii the Peloponnesus. In a des¬ 
perate assault the aged Alt, causing himself in the midst of the firing to be 
carried to tlie breach in a litter, had triumphed and had sent back the pris¬ 
oners. “The bear of the Pindarus is still alive,” said Ali Pasha to his enemy; 
“thou mayest send to fetch thy dead for burial; I shall alway.? act justly 
as long ns thou fightost like a brave man, but two men will lo.se Turkey; it is 
a question of us two I” 

European Smtimenl 

There were many influences which popularised in Europe the cause of 
Greek independence. The name of Greece became a sort of religion of the 
imagination in the literary w'orUI; the exploits—enlarged in the telling—of 
Bozzaris, Canaris, Kolokotronis, Mauromichales, Tombasis, those worthy de¬ 
scendants of Miltiadcs, of Leonidas, and of Tliemistocles; the sonorous echoes 
of that land, full of memories, the almost fabulous reports of victories won 
by a population of shepherds from the armies of a powerful empire, the prod¬ 
igies of cruelty on the one side and of bravery on the other, thrilled popular 
sentiment, which has no other policy than its emotions. The public responded 
to the suffering of Greece with a cry of indignation against the persecutors, 
and of enthusiasm for the martyrs. Even the cause of American independence 
in 1775 had aroused France to less enthusiasm than that now aroused on 
the Christian continent by the cause of the Hellenes. This sentiment was 
purely individual, and did not involve the governments, which were still 
neutral and undecided. It gave to the Greeks, however, encouragement, 
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fiTiimimitioiis, arms, and auxiliaries. Greek committees formed in .‘ill the cap¬ 
itals voted subsidlas; armed ships^ recriiited officers and men, published jour¬ 
nals, held lectures, wrote poems, multiplied even among the people legends 
in favour of the popular cause. Litemtum as a whole, that spontaneous 
and irresistible ex])ression of unreflected and disinterested gcnei'osity in the 
heart of the people, was on the side of the sons of Homer, of Doinoathenes, 
and of Plato by a sort of filial tradition for tliose fathers of human tliought. 
Courageous adventurers of France, Germany, and England, such as General 
Fabvier, disembarked from mercliant ships upon the coast of Korea, and 
assumed tlie nomadic life of the Maiuotes or of the Palicari in order to teach 
war and tactics to shepherds. Byron, liaviiig a heart as heroic .as Ids imagi¬ 
nation, threw name, fortune, life itself into the cause of Greece. He equipped 
a ship, paid troops, gave subsidies to the treasury of the insurrection, shut 
himself up in the most dangerous city, took part in battle, and was ready to 
die for the glodous past and Ihe doubtful future of a people which had been 
unacquainted even with his name. 

Fabvier liacl followed the peasants into the inountauis. and had disciplined 
them and trained them for war. At that inomeirt Sultan Mahmud called 
Kenemeb Ali, the pasha of half-ind<mendeut Egypt, to the aid of impcrillecl 
Islam, and in consequence Ibrahim Pasha disenmarked in the Korea with an 
Eg>'ptian army and attempted the conquest of the Korea for the sultan. 


The Aitiin^c of Foreign Govei'nmcnis 

But although the iroopla heard the voices of the Greeks, their Bovereisns 
still reload to hear thorn. The emperor of Russia, fearing to encourage in 
Gr^ce the spirit of revolution which he had sworn to extinguish in France 
m it^y, m Spam, and in Germany, abandoned his ambition to follow his 
principle. Metternich feaied fm* Austria tlie emption of revolutionary tliought 
distuihed Gevnmny. Prussia liesitated, as always, between England, 
Austria, and Russia. England regarded with disapproval tlie resurrection of 
a nation whose power would be disastrous to her, would enfeeble Turkey 
Kp Dardanelles, perhaps to the future rfeete of Russia, and wou& 

^ SRditerranean a merchant marine to rival her own commei’cinl 

calculate but feels, vacillated 

SilSefS till o'rt 

England assumed the lAle of armed arbitrators 

SS 

been concluded between the Lll to give time for negotiations, had 

October 20th, 1827* No derfaratffnF j i ™istice would expire 
on the contri-v n f« p! f ? • ? ? addressed to the Porte; 

generalissimo df'thc Ottoman [orefs^ powers and the 

rington and de Rignv Von Hoyden, Cod- 

catory witnesse.s a^nd not l?ko envies 

iiat enemies, and held daily commuiueations with 
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Ibrahim. They imposed on him only a cessation of hostilities against the 
Greeks in the interests of humanity—an appeal which Ibi'ohim understood 
and respected while waiting the result of the negotiations begun at Con¬ 
stantinople. 

After some time the three foreign fleets entered the harbour and anchored 
as in times of peace, deck to deck, opposite the Ottoman vessels, whose chief 
officers were on shore in full secunty. The laws of peace, the laws of war, 
neutrality, loyalty, humanity, alike imposed on the commanders of these 
fleets a peaceful attitude conformable indeed to the intentions of their gov¬ 
ernments, but inoffensive towards a friendly fleet. Such was the coui'se 
imposed by the written instnictions given the three admirals. But, urged 
on by the popularity which was at that moment possessed by the Greek 
revolution, and impatient to distinguish themselves by brave deeds at an 5 ^ 
price, they allowed themselves to be governed by tiicir own initiative. 

The "Battle’* of Navarino (1827 a.d.) 

A chance or else a premeditated shot—it is not known fi’om what ship, so 
great was the confusion of five fleets in one harbour—gave the pretext or 
the signal for the engagement. The English admiral commanded by right 
of ; sure of the support of liis two colleagues, he was the first to fire upon 
the Ottoman fleet; Admiral de Rigny and Admiral von Heyden opened fire 
on the still mute vessels before them. A continuous fire from tlie volleys of 
the three squadrons demolished the Turkish ships one by one. At anchor, 
motionless, pressed one upon another, communicating from deck to deck the 
fire which was devouring them, the Egyptians and ^irks responded to the 
fire of the Christians with the courage of fatalism. Their batteries being 
extinguished by the waves into which they .sank, the men shot through the 
gun-holes, to the last cannon wliich remained above the level of the water; 
the vessels, bursting under the explosion of the magazines, covered the sky 
with thoir smoke and the harbour with their d<5bris; the cordage cut by bullets 
or burned by Baines lot the smoking bulls of their ships drift upon we reefs, 
In two hours eight thousand of their ninrinem had filled up the decks with 
their dead bodies. A few hundred men, themselves wounded by tlie bat¬ 
teries of the forts, alone survived to testify on the European ships to the 
distress of the Ottoman fleet. The smoke as it cleared away discovered only 
the fiery remnants of ninety ships of wai', of which the waves tlirew tlie debris, 
as if in expiation, at the fool of the cliffs of New Greece. 

Such wavS not the victory but the crime of Navarino. A cry of horror 
was raised in Asia, a cry of deliverance saluted the event in Greece, a cry of 
enthusiasm applauded it in Europe. Europe hesitated as to what name 
should be given to this conflagration of two fleets. Heroic it seemed to some 
men, to others it was an act of dishonoiii*. ^ Silence at lengtli swathed it, lest 
scrutiny .sliould too clearly reveal its iniquity.? 

Muller an the Battle of Navarino 

Ibrahim's fleet consisted of 130 ships, among them eiglitj^-seven war-ships 
with 2,438 cannon, to which the nlliee could oppose only twenty-seven ships 
with 1,276 cannon. Codrington was commander-in-chief of the fleet of the 
allies. His ship Asm was anchored at the distance of a pistol-shot from that 
of the Turkish admiral. The command was not to fire unless the Tui’ks 
Ijegan first. The latter had already fired several shots, several peojfle had 
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fllreacly been killed on the English sliips, and yet Codringtoii held back. 
Thereupon the hostile admirars ship fired on the Asia and the fight began. 
Vehemently did the Englishman deal destruction to his enemies; the Erench 
and Russian Beets were equally successful; courage and discipline were on 
their side^ confusion; bewihlermcnt, and cowardice on the other. The enemy's 
sliip.s were in confusion; three thousand cannon volleyed forth in a narj*ow 
basin surrounfled by mountains, l^eaidiil was the sound of their thunder! 
The battle lasted from four to six in the afternoon; between five and six 
thousand of the enemy were killed, and almost their whole fleet was destroyed. 
Only twenty-nine war-vessels, which were hardly seaworthy, remained. The 
harbour was covered with cMbris, ami through the w'holc night miglit be 
heard the explosions of uselo.ss ships blown up by the Turks. Ibrahim re¬ 
turned to Navarhio in the evening and saw nothing before him but destruction. 
The admirals informed him that at the least sign of hostility the remainder 
of Ills ships and the forts would be completely destroyed by their batteries. 
Thereupon he hoisted the white flag, and sent to Alexandria as many of his 
boats as could be made fit for sea; the allies retreated and repaired their ships. 


THE OnGANISATION OP GttBECE 

Even then the Porte would^ enter into no negotiations concerning the 
paciBcation of Greece, and the disagreement between it and the ambassadors 
of the three powers became so violent that the latter left tlie country. There¬ 
upon a number of European inhabitants were turned out of Turkey. The* 
Russo-Turkish war was beginning. In order to reap the last pos.siblc advan¬ 
tage from the occurrence at Navarmo, the French general Maison, in accoj'claiioe 
with a resolution of the congress of London, landed in the Morea with four¬ 
teen thousand ineu, forced Ibrahim to set sail for Egypt, and compeilcd tho 
garrison to capitulate, .so that in October, 1828, the Morea at least wa .9 free, 
and nothing stood in tlio way to prevent the Greeks from establishing an 
independent government. 

President Capo dTstria had entered upon Gieek soil on .Taniuiry 18th, 
1828, hniled as a saviour by all parties. He might have been one liad ho 
not, as Russian minister, become too accustomed to absolute rule, and if he 
had not wrongly judged eonditions upon his return to Greece. His presidency 
was a .sm't of dlctatondiip; his board of councillor.? consisted of his own crea- 
® independence of the provincial and commercial niagistratG.s was 
abolished, and an administration by prefects introduced in which no free 
election of magistrates w.as iro^ible. In order to make his will all-iiowerful, 
he had ms spies, like Metternich; he limited the freedom of the press and 
violated the secrecy of correspondence. Schools wore indeed cstcabhshed, but 
care >vas taken diat no mdepeudent ideas might penetrate their precincts. 
In the home of Plato, Plato s Gordias might not even be read becaii.se the 
nnnn?Lf too strongly against tyrants. Towards all who had 

?ho fevolutioii he showed no less hatred than 

Tmcn???'M showed against the victorious opponents of Napoleon. 

dS independent IMamotes, towards those 

E. ^ years had caiTied the fate of their land on the 

pointe of their daggers, he acted like a Russian pasha. 

shoSd n "'’If by the three powers that Greece 

it should reach to the bays of Ceuta 
and Vola on the north, but that it should be tributary to Turkey.^ On Fob- 
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ruary 3r(l, 1830, these measures were altered in order to make Greece wholly 
independent and free from tribute; its boundaries on the north were con¬ 
siderably limited, and Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg was named prince 
But the prince, who saw that with such narrow boundaries he would have 
to begin his rule by recovering from the Porte by force of anns the remaining 
Greek provinces, declined the proffered crown. To whom wa>s this more 
acceptable than to Capo d’Istria? But his days were numbered.^ 

On October 9th, 1831, ho was murdered on his way to church by George 
Mauromieiiales, a member of the Mainote family of patriots towards whom 
Capo dTsti’ia had behaved in a high-handed manner. His brother was at 
once appointed ruler by the senate, but he was obliged to abdicate on April 
9th, 1832. The conference of London then chose Prince Otto of Bavaria to 
be king of Greece.« 


KING OTTO (1833 A.D.) 

On January 30th, 1833, King Otto landed in Nnuplia. Since he was not 
yet of age a regency of three poi-sons was appointed; three thousand five hun¬ 
dred Bavarian soldiers wore to keep order until a national army was ci-eaterl. 
On December 25th, 1833, tlie scat of government was transferred fi'om Nau- 
plia to Athens, which was now little more than a Jieap of ruins, but it soon 
received a university, and in a short time became one of the most important 
ports in the Orient, King Otto, who had assumed the reins of government 
upon July Iflt, 1835, and in the following year had married Princess Amalie 
01 Oldenburg, first had Armansperg, and then von Rudharclt, as his prime 
minister. After the latter had been dismissed in 1837 in consequence of a 
conflict with the English ambassador Lyons, who accused him of friendship 
for Russia, only Gre^s were received into the ministry; but the harmony was 
no greater. On September 15th, 1843, a military revolt compelled tho king, 
who made no objection, to give (Greece a representative assembly. But even 
this could not remove the dissatisfaction of the people, who dreamed of a 
Byzautine Empire. 

There was intense excitement in Greece over the Crimean wav. Hatred 
against the old oppressors was aroused; the narrowmess of the northern boun¬ 
dary was more keenly felt; the moment seemed to have come to expand; 
there was talk even of a renewal of the Byzantine Empire. To dampen these 
warlike desires the Western powers sent a few ships into the Pirmus; French 
troops landed and compelled the government with tlieir aid to keep revolu¬ 
tionary tendencies in check. Besides a few sorties of plundeihig ICIephts in 
Thessaly and Epiru.s, nothing of importance transpired. The lack of energy, 
however, on the part of King Otto gave great offence to the Hellenic people, 
and there began to be talk regarding the appointment of a new monarch. 

The Peace of Paris, which guaranteed its old boundaries to Turkey, gave 
great dissatisfaction to Greece. From that time on King Otto was in a diffi¬ 
cult position. In February, 1862, a military revolt broke out in Nauplia, 
which was mildly suppressed by Otto. But while the king with his wife was 
visiting Morea in October, the cities of Vonitsa, Pati’EC, and Atliens arose 
against him; a provisory government was e.stablished which demanded the 
abdication of Otto. 

Upon hearing of this rebellion the royal pair returned to tlie Piraus on 
October 23rd, but were not allowed to land; they went back to Sal amis and 
embarked there upon an English ship, wliieli took them to Tiieste, whence 
they went home. The Greeks then chose Prince Alfred, the second son of 
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the queen of England; to be their Icing, but the English cabinet declined this 
honour. On March 30th, 1863, they chose Prince George of Gliicksburg, 
whose father had been destined by the London protocol to be king of Denmark. 


KING GEORGK (1863 A.D.) 

The young George landed at the Piraius on Octolier 30th. He had made 
the union of the Ionian Islands with Greece a condition of his acceptance, 
England acquiesced in this, and the Greek nation I'egarded it as a favourable 
augury that the new king brought this inheritance as a dowry, and hoped 
that he would meet the national desires in regard to Turkey. This hope was 
confirmed in 1866 when King Geo^e openly took side.s with the Cretans in 
their revolt against Turkey and did not hinder the departure of volunteers 
for Crete. 

Orele Becomes the Pro-perly of tlie Poi'te (1808 a.d.) 

The ambassadors of Fi'ance, Russia, Prussia, and Italy, for fear tliat an 
oriental war might arise and all Europe be involved therein, advised the Porte 
in March, 1867, to cede Crete to Greece. But England, who feared that Rus¬ 
sian influencQ in the Oi’ient would be increased thereby, encouraged the Porto 
not to give way. The Cretans would have been forced oven then to succumb 
if they bad not been supported by volunteci-s, weapons, and money from 
Greece. If King George did not wish to be dethroned like his pi'edccessor 
Gtto, It was necessaiy for him to have more sympathy than the latter had 
shown for the Great Greek movement, which regarded Thessaly, Epirus, and 
the Archipelago ^ stations and Constantinople an the goal. The Turkish 

Greek government; but when in November 
1868, the Greek foreign minister clcclwed openly in the cliambor that the 
!lu governmpt with regard to Crete was one of annexation, and 

volimteers with colours flying passed the windows of the 
^ikiau embassy m Athens, the patience of the T^nk was finally cxha«ste<I. 

fhi rvSm ^ to Athens, and when this was rejected 

Constantinople received his passes. Both powers 
E Diplomacy scarcely dared breathe. Count Bilnarck 

thf^Pefee of summon the signatories of 

JamS V Ot/i confcreiiM. This began its sittings at Paris on 

janiiaiy Jtn, 1S69. The demands of Tuvkey—that Gmeco should ston ihe 
oiganisation of troops of volmiteera, should disarm or exclude from its ports 

SfrX Zem recogmseelas just, and, through a dcie- 

accept thoin. A diango of 

the Port™ ‘ ^ subject to 

Greece u Again Brought to 1P«r roitf, rurta, (1807 A.»,) 

he twenty years 

alternately with DeSfir the that time 

contrary to SrilMsSSm duef of the cabiiiet. Delyannis, 

nation. The policy of Trikounw ^xpon^fc of the martial desires of the 
policy 01 irikoupw wa.s wise and fur-sigliterl and aimed at deveJ- 
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Oping the country to the extent of ita ability. But ns it was so often inter¬ 
rupted by the rash measures of his opponent Deiyannis, nothing great was 
accomiJished. 

The Russo-Turkish war of 1877 caused intense excitement in Greece, and 
a coalition miiiisti'y was foimeel under the old patriot Canaris, but Trikoupis 
was tile controlling spirit and prevented Greece from taking an active part in 
the war. AHer the capture of Plevna, Delyannis came into power and at once 
organised an invasion of Thessaly, but 
the peace between the belligei’ent par¬ 
ties checked this warlike movement. 

The congress of Berlin left the ques¬ 
tion of the moiitier between Greece and 
Turkey to be settled jointly by those 
two countries, but as they failed to 
come to an agreement, a convention 
at Constantinople in 1881 intrusted 
the definition of the boundaiy to a 
commission consisting of mpresenta- 
tives of the six powers and of the two 
interested parlies. The question was 
settled in the same year, and Greek 
troops occupied the teji'itory ceded to 
them by the decision of the commission. 

Another question between Turkey 
and Greece was still unsettled~that of 
Crete. The disagreementwas increased 
by the organisation of tlie Greek na¬ 
tionalist movement and the formation 
of the patriotic society Ethnik(5 Hetffiria 
in 1894. This secret society aimed at 
arousing an insurrection in Macedonia, 
and in 1896 it sent its emissaries into 
Crete also. The evident determination 
of the Porte not to carry out the prom- 
i-sed reforms in that island caused great 
indignation in Greece. Tlie matter 
came to a head in 1897, when Tuik- 
isli troops fired on the Christians in 
Canea. Two days later (February 6tti) 
two war-ships were sent to Canea frem 
Greece, and on the lOfch Prince George 
left for the scene of action. 

The powers, however, intervened as 
in every instance when trouble occui's between Turkey and her nei^ibours 
or dependents. It was declared that Crete could not be annexed to Greece, 
but that the island should rccjeive an autonomous administration under the 
suzerainty of the sultan. This decision only inerted the hostile attitude of 
the Greeks, who were now eager for war with Turkey and commenced to 

make active preparations. , , 

Turkey declared war on April I7th, 1897, and in a little over a nj^onth the 
Greelcs had been defeated and the campaign was ovei’. Ihe war had been 
provoked rashly and with undue cause; the Greek troops were unprepared, 
and were easily driven to retreat before the superior numbers and discipline 
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of their opponents. Tiicir hasty abandonment of Larissa after the figiitmg 
at Mat! on April 23rd was disonlerly in the extreme. That event and the 
battles of Pharsalus, Velestino, a.nd Domokos were the main incidents deciding 
the campaign in Tliessaly. TJie campaign in Epii-us, the other scene of 
operations, was no more successful than that of Thessaly. An armistice was 
signed on May 20th, and peace was definitely concluded on December 6tli. 
Turkey received an indemnity of foui* million pounds Turkish, and the frontier 
was slightly modified. The only result to Greece of all the agitation—besides 
the impoverishment of many of its inhabitants—was that Ci'ete was taken 
away from Turkish rule; in 1898 Prince George of Greece was made high com¬ 
missioner of the island. Under him quiet was restored to Crete, and the 
^Ioslfiln population became gradually more reconciled to its Chnstian neigh¬ 
bours. In 1901, although the Cretan assembly voted for a union with Greece, 
the powers objected, and Prince George was appointed to hold the position of 
high commissioner for three years more. 

Domestic Agitation 

In Greece itself political agitation still continued. In 1901 the ministry 
was forced to resip in consequence of the excitement caused l^y blic proposal 
to publish a translation of the Gospel into the modern Greek usually spoken in 
the kingdom. The translation had been made at the order of the queen, but 
the opposition w’as so violent, particularly on tlie part of the students, that 
the plan was abandoned. The next year, 1902, there was another change of 
ministry; Zaimis, a moderate conservative, went out of power and Delyannia 
came in, Owing to the opposition of the hostile party, which had hidden the 
keys to the house of parliament, the inembej’s of the government were forced 
to the undignified proceeding of entering the house by the fire-escape through 
the back windows. Early m 1903 D^yannis resided, and M. Theotokis, 
M. Ualli, M. Theotokis again, and then M. Ralli again headed ministries. 
In 1904 Delyannis once more became premier, and in March of the following 
vear liis party secured a large majority at the general election) but in June 
he was asassinated by a young man who felt himself aggrievecl because the 
government had taken repressive measures against gambling. M. Ralli 
then once more formed a cabinet.® 
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OHRONOLOGICA.L StJAIMARY OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
BALKAN STATES AND MODERN GREECE 

I. RUMANIA 

Roman Eha 

CbuntO’ now onUed Rumama Is occupiwl iti tlio fourth century by Goto nnd Daciaiw 
'Xliey arc mentioned In conncctiou with Philip of Maccdon, Aloxandor the Great, nuci 
Lj’siranchiis Firat authentic date is from about a century befoie ouv env. 
u.o. 

Ill First conflict between Romans and Daclfliis. 

A.D. 

86 Dcctibftlug crosses into Jlccsia and defeats Homans. 

89 Deccbalus couqucccd by JuUanus. 

90 Domitiau makes poaca witli DccNjalua. 

101 Trajan makes expodUion into Dacia 

102 Dacians defeated bv Trajan, 

105-lOQ ^coiid expcdUlan of Trnian ending in complete defeat of Dacians. Dacia becomes 
Roman province, colonised by Roman). 

"" wSibink of DmraU^''“*“ calablishcs province called Dac(a Aurch'ani 

BAitnaniAN E^a 

-jyvf ^ centurj* after departure of Romans the country is overnm l)v Goths 

land with the empue for a brief space, 
dol Gotlis .said to accept Clirlsliauity. 

375 to r1)Out 453 oountrj' overmn by Huns 
453 to about 570 land « ruled by Oepidre. 

393-1018 Rumiinin is largely in Bnlgarinii 

839 Hiirgarians settle in eastern WaUaclua, 

P^tSesZdmZnT'’ -"‘W »>■= Bucco=d.d i,. Ilumnnia by 

IN-UEI-HNUENT PRINCIPALITIES OP WALLACHIA AND MOLDAVIA. 


Wallvcbia 


1*0 r™“P*_‘y by Hadul N,jru, alboad of omignmts from Traosyl- 
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1310 lladul dies nnd is suceecded by his sons Joha Bsssaraba and 
1325 Alexander Beasaraba. 

1330 Alexander defeats Charles of IFungary. 

1365 Alexander is succeeded by his son LadlaUus. He fightg .giicccssfullv ncoinst Louis of 
Hungary. 

1372 Ladislaus dies, and is succeeded by his brother Radul II. Wallncliia threms off Hun¬ 
garian yoke almost complotolj’. 

1385 Radul is .succeeded by his son Dan. 

1386 He is dcthioncd and killed by his brother, Mlrcea the Great. 

1387 Mircca makes alliance with Roland. 

1389 Battle of Kosovo. 

1391 Turks first cross Danube. 

1393 Mircca malcM tieaty with Bayaaid II. 

1390 Mircca talccs part in battle of NikopoJi anti is piinwhed by Turks for so doing. Wallacbia 

becomes tributary to Turkey. 

1418 Dentil of Mircca. Countiy i.s tom by civil war. Michael, .son of Mircca, Dan n, his 
cousin, Radul HI, Vlad the Devil, occupy the throne at different times and for short 
intervals. 

1418 In second battle of Kosovo, between Hunyady and Turks, Wallachians go over to Turks. 
1-162 Ladislaua HI bogin.s to rule. 

1456 Ladislaus is succeeded by Vlad the Impaler, who fights .successfully against tlio Turks. 
1460 Vlad capitulates to Muhanimwl II. 

1462 Vlad is attacked and dethroned by Stephen of Moldavia. Wallachia is now completely 
under Moldavian control. Turks place Radul the Handsome on the throne, but in 
1465 Stephen dethrones Radul and elves rule to Lalole Besiaraba. 

1476 Stephen dethronos Laiotc, who nos been unfaithful to him, and places Vlad the Impnler 
again on the throne He is soon overtluown and killed by Luiote. 

1481 Labte is klUod In battle by Stephen, who places Vlad's son, Vlad the Monk, on the 
throne. 

1494 Vlad ia overthrown by hia son Radul, called the Great, who goes over to Hanganana. 
1507 Radul dies, and is succeeded by his brother Mlhnea the Bad. 

1611 Mihnca is succeeded by Vlad, a brother of Radul the Great. 

1612 Nagul Beasaraba is placed on the throne by Turks. 

1621 Nagul dies, and in disturbed period which follows eleven pilnccs succeed one another in 
space of twenty-five years. 1621, Theodosius j 1621-22, Radul the Monk j 1622-2-J, 
Radul of Afumalii; 1624-20, Ladlslana } 1520-29, second reign of Radul Afumntzl: 
1629-30, Moses; 1630-32, Vlad; 1532-34, Vlntlla ; 1534, Radul PaisU; 1634-36, 
Peter Argesh; 1530-40, second reign of Radul Pnbii. 

1520 Battle of hlohaca decides Turkish supremacy. Turks begin to settle in land and build 
mosques. 

1691 Alexander becomes voyevod, and introduces janissary guard. 

1693 Michael the Brave Is chosen v^evod, and dunng his reign Turkish yoke is thrown off. 

Michael allies liimscif with Sigismtind Bfitliori of Tiansylvania and with Aaron of 
Moldavia. 

1694 "Wallnchiun Vespers." All Turks in two principnlitics arc massacred. Miclmel invades 

Turkish territory. 

1695 Turks are defeatecl at Mantin on the Danube Sivnn Pasha, the giand vizir, is likewise 

defeated by MicJiael. 

1507 Michael makes peace with sultan. 

1690 Michael defeats Andreas Bdtliori, who has succeeded Sigismund, and seizes Transyl¬ 
vania. He also expels voyevod of Moldavia, thus ruling over three principalities. 
1601 Transylvania revolts. Michael is murdered ana country foils under TMrkish rule. After 
him rulers buy their appointments at Constantinople. Greek influence gradually 
gains ground. At first oerban of Bes-saraba family nues. 

1610 Serban is deposed Turks continually change rulers. 

1633 Matthew Bessaraba introduces short Mriod of prosperity. 

1640 First book printed in Rumanian is published at Buknaro.st. 

1656 Mattlicw dies. Turks transfer WBllnchian capital from Tirgovist to Bukharest 
1074 Wallachia and Moldavia ask aid of Busan against the Turks, but negotiations come to 
nothing. 

1679 Serbaa Oantaouzenus mounts thiono of Wallachia and country benefits by his reign. 

1083 Wallachia and Moldavia are forced to take pait in siege of Vienna, but secretly aid the 
be.slegcd. 

1688 Cantacuzenu.s dies, and is succeeded by Ms nephew, Oonatantlne Brancovano, 

1709 Constimtmc concludes secret treaty with Peter the Great. 

1714 Brancovano ia deposed and behended by Turks. ^ 

1710 His succcMor of the Cantneuzonus famllv is likewise deposed and killed. Wallachia 

falls under Funanot rdpirae. Nicholas Maurooordatos is first ruler. 

II. w —i’oij XXIV, n 
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Moldavia 

D.lTercnt datca ranging from 1288 to 1342 are given for the foundation of tlio principality. 
It 13 nrobably astabli^ed soon after tlmt of Wallacliin, nndci Draooah, who is suc¬ 
ceeded i)y Jiis 60 ) 13 . Saa and Balk, during wliidi timeMoldni’ia is dependent on Hungary. 

Bogdan makes Moldavia independent. 

Bogdan diw), and is succeeded Ijy Uia son Latzen, 

Larzeu dies, and the Bogdan dynasty conies to an end. He is succeeded by n Lithuaiiinn 

JuKn i 3 ''kinc(fb^boyftK, and is auccKedctl by a WaUnchian prince of the Bessaraba family 
called Peter Muehat. Poland be^iw to lay claim to sovereignty over Moldavia. 

Peter is succeeded by his biotber Roman ... 

Stephen, brother of Roman, rules for one year. After him there is a struggle for suprem¬ 
acy between his sons Stephen II and Peter II. 

Roman II nil&s for a year. 

Juga II, son of Roman, nilcs for a short period. 

Alexander the Good is placed on thione by Mircen of Wallachin, He devotes himself 
to organising the country. 

Alevnncler dies, and a period of civil war sets in, the throne being disputed by Ins legiti¬ 
mate and iltegltimato .sons, who divide the country, sometimes two or three ruling at 
one time Firat, Ella rules Then, 1433-36, Stephan III; 1435-44, Elia and Stephen 
III togethei; H4t-17, Stephen HI, Roman HI, and Alexander II; 1456-57, Peter 
m. 

Stephen the Great mount.3 throne of Moldavia. 

Deposes Vlad the Impalcr. 

fatephon defeats Turks. 

Stejjlieri is defeated by Turks nt Valea Alba. 

.Stephen dies, and is .succccdwl by bis son, Bogdan ni. 

Bogdan coucUides treaty \Yitlv I’oland. 

Bo^an dies, nnd during minoiity of Ins son country is governed by the council. 

Stephen the Young declares himself of age. lie proves liimself aii unwise ruler, nnd in 

is poisoned liy lus wife at tlie instigation of the Poles. He is succeeded by Peter Raresh, 
a natural son of Stephen the Grout. 

Peter defeats army of Ferdinand lu supporting John Zapolya’.s claims to Hungary. 

Peter is defeated by Poles. 

Peter, who has become obuoAioiia to Turks, is defcat<Kl by thorn, and Btephen Loousta 
is placed Qu tliQ tUioiie. 

Peter ngaiu rules iu Moldavia, having bought favour of Turks. 

Peter dies, and country pa&ses wholfy unocr Turkish domination, Elias, who now suc¬ 
ceeds, becomes Nfohatumedan. 

ETfos' rule comes to an end. ffe is succccdc<( by Alexsoder. 

Jacob BaslUoua, nn impostor of Greek origin, dethrones Alexander and seizes reins of 
government, lie founds scliools nnd introduces reforms 

People rise and murder Jacob. Alexander is reinstated by Poito, 

Alexander is succeeded by John the Terrible, who gains some victories over the Turks, 
but in 

he is defeated and slain by them. Voyevods are now quicicly made mid deposed by 
the Porte 

Moldavia under Aaron unites with Walinchta in killing Turks. 

Afoldaviu is annexed to Walinchin Jeremiah flcc.s to Poland. Upon Michael’s defeat 
in Transylvania, ?.Iol<lavin revolts and Jeremiah is reinstated. For sonio years 
Moldavia is under Polish supremacy 

Turks again assert tlieir power, and set up two rulcra in Buccassion, Gratlani, lUi Italian, 
and Alexander, xi Greek. 

Baail the Wolf fiucceeds to throne and foi twenty years the country enjoys piospurity. 
Basil introduces reforms, founds schools, revises laws. He fights, however, with 
BoAsnrabii of AVallnchla, nnd is deposed by his subjects. 

Duka is obliged to supply contingent for siege of Vienna. 

Dmetrl Oantemlr concludes treaty with Peter the Great, making Moldavia protected 
vassal of Russia. 

Russian campaign against Turkey is unsuccessful, Cimtemir takes refuge in Russia, 
r ananot tegiinc is now firmly established in Moldavia. 


PANtniOT R£6 ime in Wallachia and Moldavia 

From 1710 until 1822 the principalities are governed by Greeks from tho Pnnar (liglit- 
iiouse) quarter of Constantinople^ who obtain their appointments for money. In 
this pcrioQ Biere arc thirty-five different governom in Wnllacliia and thirty-three in 
iiiotuavia. llie period is also characterised by Russo-Turklsli wars and treaties. 
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1736 Riisso-Tuikish war. 

1730 Peace of Belgrade. Prlncipnlitics restored to Turkey. 

1717 Constantine Maurooordatoa of Walladiia tries to abolish serfdom. 

1760 Ru&so-Turldsli war Frlnci^uvUtios occupied by Russian troops. 

1774 Peace of Kutchuk-Kaiuardju Principalities icstorcd to Turkey, but Ruasian right of 
iutcrlerencc recognised. Bukowina occupied by Austrians. Gregonu Ghika of 
Moldai'ia found.s school at Jassy. Sultan, in spite of treaty, appoints Alexander Ypal- 
lantl to lule in Wallachin 

1777 Bukowina is formally ceded to Austria. Constantine Murusl appointed governor of 
Moldavia 

1783 Ru.ssinns force n hatti-slierif fiom the Porte dchniiig status of principalities. 

1787 Ru.sso-Tuikish war in which Austria Joins against 'fuikcy 
1792 Peace of Jassy. Dniester made bouiidaiy of Russia. 

1,801 Rebels invage Wallachia and are then succeeded by Turfcidi troops. 

1802 Russia obtains pioviaion that rulers are to hold their iiositions for .seven years. 

1S06 Russo-Tui'klsli w’ar Russians again overrun principalities. 

1812 Peace of Bukharest. Pnncipnhtios handed over to Turkey. Beasarabm ceded to 
Russia. 

1821 Greek war of independence breaks out. Moldavia, incited by Ypsilanti, takes part of 

Greeks. Wallachin under Vladmurcscu opposes them, Turkish troops occupy coun¬ 
tries and Fanariot rule is abolished. 

Union op tup. Piiincipaltties 

Prom this time national feeling continues to incre.asc, which ends in uniting the two 
prinoipahtics, 

1822 Native rulers are appointed, Gregoriu ^hUca In Wallachia and John Stnrdza in Mol¬ 

davia. Russo-Tuikish war again breaks out. Russians occupy principalities, 

1820 Treaty of Akorniann. Princi{)ahtlcsp!accd under Russian protection wlnle tributary to 
Porto. 

1828 Rus.so-Tuikiali war. Principalities occupied by Russian troops. 

1820 Treatj’ of Adrianople ratifies privileges granted to principnlitioa in 1820; governors to 
be appointed for life. Fust Rumuniuu newspaper issued 
1834 Hialemml OTganique regulating internal administration of country is ratified by Poite. 
Russian troops withdraw. Alexander Ohlka rules in Wallachia; Mlohael Sturdza in 
Moldavia. 

1842 George Blbesco succeeds in Wallachin. lie, like his predecessor, is wliolly under Rus¬ 
sian Induenco. 

1848 Revolution breaks out, but Is suppicssed by Turks and Russians. 

1849 Treaty of Baltn-Limani. Pnvilcges of principaUtie-: are icstrictcd. Gregorfu Ghika 

appointed infer lu Mokfavia nnu Barbu Stirbein m U'affnchiA. 

1853 Crimean \Var breaks out Russians occupy country They are succeeded by Austrians. 

1850 Treaty of Paris. Russian protection over country abolished. European commission 

appointed to revise laws Independent internal administration guaranteed by Porto. 

1857 Roprcseutative councils of two countries vote to unite into one principality Rumania. 

1858 Congress of Paris rejects tins plan, but oppoints one chief common council for two coun¬ 

tries, under separate l ulcra. 

1859 Two assemblie.s elect the same ruler, Alexander Ouza, whose election is finally ratified 

by poweia and Porte. 

1802 Two special assemblies are replaced by one assembly, and a single minialry is eatab- 
Iisliecl. 

1.SG4 Cuza by a coup d'etat aboli.shcs national asscmlily 

1866 CuTia is forced to alidicnte. Prince Karl Ludwig of Holienzollern-Signinnngen chosen 
rulei. New con.slit«t}on drawn up 

1809 Charles marries Prince.ss Elizabeth of Wied, widely known by liorname “ Carmen Sylvn." 

1877 Rumania makes treaty with Russia, allowing latter u passage through her country. 

Porte objects, and Rumonia declares her indciwndence, joins Russia, and storms the 
Grivitza redoubt at Plevnn She is rewarded uy being compelled to cede Bessarabia 
to Russia, in Treaty of San Stefano, getting Dobrucfeclia in return. 

1878 Treaty of Berlin ratifies this decision, 

1.880 Independence of Rumania formally recognised l>y powers, 

1851 Prince Charles crowned king of Rumania. 

1885 Independence of Rumanian Orthodox Clnirch recognised by patriarch at Constantinople, 
1891 Bmtiano, one of most prominent Rumanian statesmen, diesat age of seventy-siv. Twenty- 
fifth annivei-sary of king’s reign celebrated with great entliusiasm. 

1893 Prince Ferdinand of Rumania, nephew of the king and heir-apparent to the throne, 
marries Princess Maria of Coburg, granddaughter of Queen Victoria and of Czar 
Alexander. 
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II. BULGARIA 

Eaihy IIiBTonY TO End op First Empiiiu 

Between fliircl ami seventh centuries ad. Balkan IViunsiila becomes settled by Slavs 
In t\ic aeeoml half of the ."eventh ccaituvy n tiilie of Finnish Bulf^ais cross Danube 
find occupy country now called Bulgarin 

A.D. 

164'67fl Old Bulgarian chroniclers mention fifteen piiiice.s who ruled during tins period. 
63-1-&11 Evfft or Kurat, a Bulgarian prince, makes treaty of peace With Emperor liciacUus, 
679 Aaparuch (640-700) subdues Slavs and founds a poweiful monarchy in Mmsin Although 
Slava lose lliair names, Bulgarians lose tlieir iiationnlity. ^imalgainatiou of two 
races takes two hundretl and fiftj' years. 

700 Tervel succeeds Aaparuch; protects Justinian II in his exile. 

705 Justinbn confers title of czar upon Tervel. 

707 Justinian violates tieaty with Bulgarians anti is defeated b}' tlicm 
7L7 Bulgariana help Greeks against Arabs. 

720 Tcrvcl is succeeded hy a king of the Dulo dyiuaf'ty. 

748 He i.s succeeded by Sevar. Nothing more is iccordod of these two princes. 

753 Kormisos ii'uiijM the throne Constantine V undertakes a campaign agiimst him. 

7.55 Constantine forces Kormisos to make peace. 

769 Kormisos defeats ompeior nt Vnma. 

700 Rebellions break out in Bulgarian empire. Koiinisos disappcmii from the scene. Many 
Slavs migrate to Asia Minor Bulgarians name Talelt to bo their prmoo. Ho falls 
upon the liyzanlmc pi-ovmccs. 

703 Telek is defeated hy Constanlinc niul killed bv his own subjects IIjr succcissor, Salim, 
soiwii-law of Kormisos, makes peace with Byz.antuies and is thercloro doposccl. 

764 Ills succcs-jor, B^an, makes peace with Constantine. Bajan’s miccos«or, Tcltln, is killed 
In a battle witli the etnperot. 

70S Byzantine troops ravage a large pait of Bulgaria. A change in (he inner confusion of 
the renltn i« riioughb olioiit by Iho aocession to the Ihionc of Oerig. 

774 Constantme niakc.s pence with Ceng, but lionchcroiidy attacks him 

775 In anotlier cxpcilitioii the Byyanhnes are defeated Ccrig by a clever tuck finds out 

‘^ni Uio cnijxror the names of all the traitors in bis kingdom and kills them. 

777 ucTig, lor an unknown reason, flees to Conslanlmoplc to Leo IV, is baptiseili mid mrvmcs 
aroyalpnnccis. His miecessor, Kardam, loiiowg war with (he Byzantines, and com¬ 
pels Uio Homans to pay tribute (791-797). 

I’owefh'J of Bulgarian princes, mounts the tlirone. He tonquors a 
fiM f’nim nod the Byzantine provinces up to Constantinople, 

ei? Wn I ^ , ^‘<;®P!ion'8iinclcitakc.s to avenge himself. ^ 

fii\ ^ ^ defeated and kdl^^witlv alaui^htcv ot the wliale. RyzonUiw aemv. 

814 Crum appears before Constantinople, but is bought off ^ 

820 Omortag succeeds to the throne. He concludes a henty of nenco witli Leo for thirtv 
years. Devotes his attention to the Franks, his ncighooiim on Iho west but liis con¬ 
quests are not ^ciimaenf. He pcisecutes the ChrSis ^ naTue of ^ 

w baptised and takes name of Michael. 

8 ^ ®"*snna bclongg to Eastern Church. 

gSta m9’t important nilor of the Bul- 

EL^ond fVof 

empire begins to flecJI/ie, ^ ^ ’ ^®*^’*^B°®’^®'*’*'’'i^Siunii,underwliomSimcoii's 

0 fi 7 founds rival empire in western Bulgann 

hjoiorv hci ;!^5 .,m„„„ed by Nioephoro,. 
969 Peter dies: David, son of SSlJn T 1.1 P*® Dogomilo heresy. 

in this plan by Boris II son o/Perir two halves of empire, but is defeated 
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970 Sviatoslav ciosses Balkans and takes PUilippopolis. 

971 Jiimisces comes to aid of Bulgarians, defoau Sviatoslav at Pjcslav and liberates Doris 11, 

but Danubian Bulgaria becomes Byzautinc province, Dons II and the patriarch 
Damian are deposed In the west Bul^anau empire Shishman’s sons and successors, 
David, Moses, and Aaron, arc Icillwl m the never-ending bnttles. Samuel alone la 
left. He becomes czar and rules for forty years 
970 Death of Ziinisces. Bulgarians lu Mtesia rise and soon all lands on the Danube arc in 
hiamuel’s jMs^ession 

981 Basil II marcliea against Solia, but is defeated by Samuel Fifteen years of peace 
follow. Samuel fortihes Duruzzo and the Adriatic coast land; fights with Vladimir, 
Servian ruler, forces him to make peace, and gives him his daugliter in marriage. 

990 Second ivar wjtli Byzantium S.amiicl conquem at The&salonica, but is defeated near 
Tiiermopyltc and'escapes with difhculty to hia island fortress of Presbn. This marks 
decVmo oi Samuel's fortunes. 

1014 Third and last wai bieoks out. July 29th, Bulgarian army U destroyed at Delasica. 
Fifteen thousand captive are blmdcil by Basil II, who loaves every one-liuiidredtli 
man one eye, so as to guide the others to tlieir czar at Presba, Samuel is overcome 
witli grief at the sight, and dics.Seplcmbcr 15th. He is succeeded by his son Radomir, 
aUo called Gabriel Roman, lie m murdered by his cousin John, son of Aaron, who 
usui'p-j the throne, but is opposed by nobles. 

1018 Siege of Durazzo; John falls, and Bulgaria, left without a liead, is tom between two 
pariie.s, one wanting to surieudcr to Byzantium, the other wanting war. Basil II, 
at news of John's death, marches towards Bulgaria, overpowei's tlie leaders of tho war 
party by foice and deceit, and Buignim becomes entirely dependent. 

Ih/ANIINE SUPRBMACl (1018-1180 A.D.) 

This period of one hundred and seventy years has almost no national history. 

1020 Basil II formally confirms rights of Bulgarian churcli. Thirty bishoprics, six hundred 
mid cightv-flvc clergy, and six hundred and fifty-five colons. For governmental 
purposes Bulgaria is duided into districts called ihmafa, cacli administered by a 
filralcgus or dux 

1025 Death of Basil II, followed by anarchy in the land. Bulgarian Czarina Maria mixes in 
intrigues and is placed m a cloister. In tho fust ten years after Basil's death the 
Danubian lauds are visited three times by Potchenep. 

1040 Peter Deljan, sun of Qabriel, escapes from confinement and is welcomed as czar by people. 

Slavs set up rival Czar Tichomir. Two armies meet, but people cnlhusiaslically elect 
Dcljan aiut atone Tichomir Bulgarians fall upon Byzantlno territory and make 
some progress, but Doljan is treaclierously blinaed by Aluslnn, younger brother of 
(i'iftT viamaiav. 

1041 Bulgarian leaders grace a triumph of Byzantine emperor. 

1018-1054 Tlic land is overrun by Potchonegs. They are followed by the Kumani. 

1073 Bulgarian nobles oak Stephen of Servia to let his son Constmitlno Bodin rule over them. 

He Is proclaimed ozar under name of Peter, but is defeated by Greeks. 

1081 Normans laud m Albania, but their conquests are of short duration. 

1087 Tzelgu Rhan invades Tbiaco with Pctclionegs and Kumani. 

1094 Kumani cross Danube. 

1122 Peteheiiegs cross Danube for last time and are defeated. Their place is taken by Kumani. 
1186 Two brothers, Peter and Ivan Aaen, rise and tlirow off Byzantine yoke, Bulgarians 
aia aided by Servian prince Nemniiya and engage with Byzantines in guerilla war¬ 
fare, in which tlioy are successful. 

118S Bulgarian czarina taken piisonei. Armiaticc ensues 

1190 Ciusadera appear under Fretlerick Barbnrossa. Peter tries in vain to perauade him 
to attack Constantinople. Bulgarians defeat Byzantines in pass of Borrlicca and 
conquer Varna and Sofia. 

1196 Ivan Aseu I is murdered by a noble named Ivanko. Peter rules with Ins young brother 

Raloyan. 

1197 Peter is killed and Knloyan rules alone In alUnneo with Kumani he extends Bulgarian 

dominion from Belgrade to the Block Sen and from the mouths of the Danube to the 
Stuima. Kaloyan desires to cstnblisli friendly lelatioiis with Home. 

1190 Papal mesaciiger appears in Tirnovn. Kaloyan asks to be received into Roman Church 
in leturn for imperial crown. 

1201 Latins capture Conatautiuoplc. In llio same year Kaloyan Is crowned by pope, Bald¬ 
win insults Kaloyan, ^ . 

1205 Bulgaiinns, Greeks, and Kumani attack Latins. Baldwin is made prisoner by Bul¬ 

garians and his fate is never known 

1206 War between Bulgarians and Gieeks. Kaloyan meets with military success. 

1207 Kaloyan is mui doled. The throne is usurped by his nepheiv, Boril. 
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120S Borii 13 delciited by FrankB at PbUippopalis About this time Bogomile heresy reaches 
its height. 

1211 Bonl persecutes Bogomiles. . 

1213 Frankish emperor Henry marries Boril s daughter. , , . , » *i n -i a 

1'JIS Ivan Aflen n. son of Asen and righlhil heir to throne, defeats and dethrones Boril. Aaen 
extends his empire by his conmiesta and promotes its prosperity by his beneficent 

rule Commerce IS arivanced and the national church established. tr • „ , 

1230 Ason defeats Theodorus, ruler of Epirus. His empire touches three sens. Ho is allied 
with Servin by marriage. Asen attacks Constantinople also and forces young emperor 
Baldwin II to seek aid of Franco and England. 

1236 Pope excommunicates Asen for his alliance with Votatzeg, emperor of Nicmn, ngiuiist 
die Latins. Aaeu at different times makes and breaks tieaties with Votatzeg, Bela 
of Hungary, and even witJi the pope. _ 

1240 Asen marries Irene, daughter of captive Theodorus of Epirus. , , . 

1211 Death of Ivan Asen II. He is succeeded by his son, ICaHman I, a boy of nine yeais. In 
his reign the Tatars retieat to Russia from Croatia through Servia and Bulgaria. In 
three months all of Asen's conquests arc lost. ^ 

1246 Kalimati dies, and is succeeded by his minor brother, Michael Asen. His mother, Irene, 
is regent, Ho, like his brother, is constantly at war. 

1257 Jlicliael Asen is defeated and killed by iiis cousin, who usurps the tlirouc as Kahman II. 

He is killed shortly after. Civil war sets in. 

1258 The nobles elect Constantine, a grandson of Stephen Nemanyn, to be their rulerj who 

marries a granddaughter of Asen II, and calls hunsclf Constantine Asen. PIis reign of 
nineteen years is occupied with wars with Hungarv and Byzantium, and the intrigues 
of hia second wife, Mann, niece of Michael VIII of Niciea. 

1277 Conatantme Asen becomes ill, and Marla seizes supreme power in the name of her son 

Michael. Meanwhile empiie is invaded by Tatars. At this juncture Ivallo rises to 
power. He is a bold ailventurer, orlcinnlly a shepherd, but gatliers together an 
army and defeats and kills the enfeebled czar Constantuic. The people flock to his 
standard. 

1278 Maria maitics Ivallo. Emperor Mlcliaei brings forward another pretender to the throne, 

w horn he marries to liis daughter Irene. 

1279 The report of Ivailo’s death is spread and the people accept Micliacl’s nominee, Ivan 

Aaen III, os their czar, but he canuot maintain Ins place. Ivailo sucldcnly rcappcais. 

1280 Ho defeats two armies wiiich Miciiaci sends against liim. Ivan Asen 111 flees, and oeoyge 

Tsrtery I is crowned czar Ivallo goes to Nogaj, khan of the Tatars, to ask for aid 
against the new czar and there loses Ills life 

12S5 Tatars break into Bulgaria, and Hungary. Teitciij is obliged to give his daughter to 
Tchoki, >!ogaj’s son, to wife. In uestom Bulgaria Shishmsn reigns as independent 
prince. Tertenj is obliged to flee before Tatars. 

1288 Osman lays foundation of Ottoman Empiic. 

1202 Tatars establish Bulgariati noble Smilek as tributary czar. 

1203 Tchokl drives .Smilok from the throne. 

1295 Tchoki is surprised and killed by Sv©t*lav,son of Tcrterij I. Ho wins back tcmtoiy 
from tlie Greeks, and under him the country enjoys a short season of pcncu. In the 
west Shisliniau’s sou Michael rules. 

1320 Stephen TJros III succeeds to Servian throne and rules together with Stephen Dushan. 

1322 Death of Svetslnv. He is succccticd by his son George TerterJJ II. 

1323 Death of Terterij H. Anarchy follows. Nobles elect Michael, the despot of Widdiii 

At fii^t his Tcign is a sncces-<, and he seems to be on the point of adding Constantinople 
to liis doininioTis, but the enmity with Scivia has been growing, largely on account of 
Michael's having divorced liis Servlon wife to marry a Gicck princess 

1330 Bulgarian forces are completely dcfcatcil by Servians nt Kustendil, and then czar Miclinul 

IS Kiiicu Bros, however, does not annex the country, but reinstates Anna and makes 
her son, Shlshman II, czar. 

1331 Steplicu Diishan is crowned king of Scivia, and during the whole of Ins reign (twenty-four 

year^ uulgann i.s wholly dependent on Ser\'in. Anna and her sou arc fenced to flee, 
and Ivan Alexander,nephew of Czar Michael, is chosen czar His sister Helena 
marries ttie Servian king and^ plays an important political r61e. Alexander’s wife is a 
(laiigliter of the Runianian prince Ivanko Bessarabn, so that tlicse tlirce powers of the 
pc^m.sula are uiiitetl against Byzantium, 
lolfl I fipP^ar in vicinity of Constantinople. 

1346 Stephen. Bnshnn has himself crowned as czar of Servians and Greeks. Bulgarin suffers 
from uirkish invasion 

1350 Council of Titiio\a. Bogomiles denounced. 

1353 ;Lirks gflin first stronghold in Europe (Dzcmenlik). 

opposer of the Turks, 

UG2 Lap^ture^of Eski-Sagra and PhilippopolU by Turks. From now on Turks ndimnee 
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1365 Death of Czar Alexander. IIo is succeeded by Shlshman HI, who rules at Timovu, 
while rival rulers establish themselves in other parts of tlie empire. He seizes Paler- 
ologus, who has come to implore oid against the Turks, and keeps him captive. Shish- 
moii becomes aTurkish vassal, and gives his sister to Murad in token of his good foitli. 
1378 Shisliman retakes Sofia from his biother Sracinis, who does not cease his attaekson him. 
1382 Sofia taken by Turks. 

1388 Shishman, attacked by Turks, revolts almost immediately, but is forced to beg the 

sultan for his life, which is granted him 

1389 Battle of Kosovo, in which Turks comjdctely defeat Cliristians. 

1393 Fall of Tirnova after three montlis’ siege. End of Shishman wrapped in mystery. 

1390 Battle of Nikopoli. Supremacy of Turlis finally decided. Strazhimir rules until 1398. 

Bdlqauia under Tim Turks 

Bulgaria is now ruled like any other Turkish province, by governors appointed by the 
Porte. The nationol church loses its independence andfalls under Fanmiot iiile, 

1405 Constantine, son of Strazhimir, and Fruzin, son of Shishman, stir cities to rebel, but 
are soon quelled by Sultan Suleiman, 

1595 A Ragusan agent induces Sigismund Buthori, prince of Transylvania, to summon Bul¬ 
garians to arms ngninst theTuika.but the revolt isshort-lived. Jlennnd even women 
give vent to their warlike inclinations by engaging in a sort of clnvalrcnis Ijrignndnge, 
directed only against Mohammedans. They are called haiduii, and piny an important 
part in tlie hlstojy of tho period 

1762 Paisii, at Atlios, writes history of Bulgaria, which marks beginning of Bulgarian national 
movement. 

1792 Another class ol robbers called krjnli appear. They devastate the country and arc n 
terror to the inhabitants. They arc pntroiusccl by Pnsvnn Oglu, a bold rebel who 
has established liimself at Widdin m defiance of the Porte. Turks are powerless 
against them. 

1804 Krjali are defeated in Rumclia, and survivors enter service of Pasvan Oglu. 

1807 Pasvan Oglu dies, and krjali take service with govci-nment. Peace of Tilsit assigns 
Bulgaria to Russia. 

1809 Russians occupy Dobrudseha 

1810 Russians overrun tho country, and supported by Bulgarian volunteers occupy Plevna 

aud other places. 

1812 Napoleon’s navanco on Moscow forces tbora to retire. Tliey conclude Treaty of Bukhn- 
rest, Russians i-oceive Bessarabia. Bulgaria profits nothing by Servian revolution 
and Russian war. Country is overrun with mibaskis (government soldiers), who 
plunder everywhere. 

1828 Bulgarian voluntcera take part in Gieek revolution Russians capture Varna 
182d Bulgarians hcij> Russians in war with Tuiks. A/ainnrkov rHJses stuncfnrd of Buifearjan 
freedom in Tirno\'a, but he is arrested by Russians, and Pence of Adrianople puts an 
end to movement 

1833 First move m church dispute. Bulgarians ask for native bishops instead of Fanariots, 
1835 First public school is opened in Bulgaria. Within ten years there me fifty-three such 
schools. 

1837 Sultan Rlalimud II makes a tour of inspection through the Danubian and Balkan terri¬ 
tories. 

1839 Thohatti-sherif of Gulhnmeh, a document in the nature of a constitution, is promulgated, 
in which neaily equal rights are granted to Christiniis and Mohammedans, But the 
reforms aio mostly nominal 

1S41 Bulgarian revolt in Nisli nnd other places, due to exoibitant taxes. 

1851 Another revolt bleaks out in Widdin. Turks oblige patnarcli to consecrate Bulgarian 
bishops. 

1860 Hatti-Huraayiim announces now reforms. Civil and religious libeity for Christiana 

1860 Congregation in Bulgarian church at Constantinople forces bishop to leave patriarch's 

name out of prayers. This example followed throughout Bulgarin 

1861 Ton thousand Tatai-s from Crimea colonised in Bulgaria. 

1862 Commission oi six Greeks and six Bulgarians meet to dclibernto on church quarrel. 

The whole country doinnnds expulsion of Fnnaiiots. Bulgarian now'spapers take 
part in demand. 

1864 Trials of Bulgarians increased by settlement among them of the Circassians. 

1870 Imperial Turkish firman establishes Bulgarian Exarchate, 

1875 Revolt in Herzegovina and Boaua. 

1876 Rising m Bulgaria, Massacre of Batak “Bulgarian atrocities" denounced by Mr. 

Gladstone. 

1877 Czar dcclaias war on Turkey. Bulgarians support Russians. Treaty or San Stemno 

stlpulotes for union of Bulgaria proper and Eastern Rumclia under one prince, but 
tins treaty does nob stand. 
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1878 Tieatv of Bcrlm makes BulRflrift nn autonompus and ti;|butnrv princioality under tho 

sMzeramtv of the suUwi. Boundaries exclude Eastern Ilumelia Ruling princes to be 
elected by people subject to approval of Porte and assent of poweis. llusamns prac¬ 
tical rulera of country. ^ . t> t> • i i 

1879 Assemblv of Notables posses constitutiou drawn up by Russian Prmce Dondukov- 

Korsakov, Prince Alexander of Hesse chosen ns ruler. Russian influence predominant. 
BulgHinan'liberrila make trouble. .... . i ^ i i n 

3881 Prince jMevniider su.spends constitution and tries to i-ulc alone supported by Russians, 
but is ivlioUy under control of latter. _ . . , 

1883 Ckinstitution is restored, Russian advisers resign. Liberals rule. Attempt to kidnap 
griuce IS frustrated. National movement townvda union witli Bulgarm in Eastern 

1885 Gavril Krstovitch Pasba, govenior of Eastern Uuinclin, is deposed by liberals, and union 
with BiilKflna under Alexander is proclaimed. As a result a conference of the powore 
13 held at Constantinople, Russian officers are withdraira fioin Bulgarian army and 
Scivia declares war on Bulgaria. 

Servians are defeated, November 17th, ISlh, at battle of Slivmtza. 

1830 Treaty of Bukharest Bulgaria is persuaded by Austria to inolcc peace with Servia. 
Union of Bulgarin and Ilumelia is recognised in u treaty with the sultan. Alexander 
made governor-general of country, August 22ud. Alexander is seized by his own 
officers under Rus-sian influence and forced to abdicate. Altiiough he is reinstated 
through the promptness of the loyalist Stambulov, a second abdication becomes 
necessary and lie loaves the country on September 7th. 

1887 Prince Ferdinand of Saxc-Coburg-Ootlia elected nilci. Regents who have ruled country 
in interim retire. Stambulov becomes Prime Minister. Russia refuses to recognise 
Feidinand. 

18Q0 Conspiracy of Jfnj’or Fanitza against Ferdinand is crushed. 

1893 Fcrdmand marries Priiicois Maric-Louisc of Parma. Prince Alexander dies. 

1894 Birth of Boris, heir to tlio throne. There is sonic controveray os to whether ho shall 

belong to tlie Greek or Roman church Tho decision in favour of former, Stambulov 
dismissed from ministry and succeeded by Stoilov 
1805 Stambulov Is brutally murdered. 


HI. SERVU 

AV 

638 Serbs and Croats migrate into lllyricuin and part of Moesift. For five centuries little 
la lieard of them. Tliey aie ruled by shupans. 

830 LadUUns is grand sliupan of Seri'la. Quarrels with Bulgaria begin. 

917 The sliupan Peter ii taken prisoner and killed by Bulgarians. Conciueroi'S place Paul 
Brankovloh on the throne. He is deposed, and succeeded by Zacharla. Country is 
wholly under Dulgaiian power. 

950 Oeslav, son of Brankovidi, drives out Bulgarinns. 

1015 Vladimir of Servia is killed by Ladlslaus orBulgaria. Scrvliv falls under Gieek dominion. 
lO-iO Stephen Voylfllav rebels against Greeks. 

1013 Greeks nro defeated. 

1050 Michael Voylslav succeeds bis fiitlicr, Stephen, and enters into diplomatic relations 
with tho pope. 

1079 Alicliacl conquers Durazzo 

1030 Oonstantlue Bodin .succeeds hie tatlifer, and subjugates sUupana of Bostmiv and Rasa, 

1122 Urosh Edla, sliupan of Rosa, ascends throne. Ills wife is a Gorman princes,s, 

1159 Stephen Nemanya comes to throne. 

1169 Stephen unites Bosnia to Scrvia, but Greek cinpeior is still auroram. 
iinc proclaims his indcpiendcncc, and Greeks are forcetl to make terms witli him. 



1224 Stephen Urosh dies, and is followed by his sous Stephen HI and’ Ladlslaus iii succosslon. 
indu^tv^ daughter of the gieat Ascu of Bulgaria and establislios mining 

Ladislau.s dies, and is succeeded by his brothci Stephen IV. 

1241 The country is devastated by Mongols. 

loTs by bis son Dragutin, who reigns as Stephen V. 

iSo °\t ’* 1 ® his crown to his brother Milutin, who rules ns Stephen VI. 

US- Greek ern^ror Miclinel Pulajologus starts on campaign ngainst Servia, but he dies, and 
lOAi i Aiidroiiious, accomplishes nothing, 

1301 Androincus asks aid of Stephen VI ngamst Turks, and foims matrimonial ollinnce with 
1303 .Stephen defeats Ottomans. 
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1314 Stephen again dcfeata Turks. 

1310 Hungarians take Bosnia. 

1321 Stephen VI dies, and is eucccedecl by his son, Stephen (VII) Uroah. He defeats Hunga¬ 
rians who had attacked Ins allies, the 'Wallachinns. 

1330 Stephen defeats Bulgarians at Kii&tendil, where czar is killed Bulgaria becomes a 
’ dependency of Seivia, Stephen is also successful against Greeks, and annexes half 
of ^lacedonia. 

1336 Stephen Dushen kills his fatlier uud ascends throne, lie vicstly extends the kiimdom 
1340 A treaty with Byzantium gives Servia territory from Gulf of Corinth to the Danube, 
and from Adriatic to near Adnanople. 

1340 Dushau adopts imperial title 

1349 Dushan publishes his Book of Lam. 

1350 Bosnia becomes part of Senna, together with Hcrzcgoihia. Belgrade has also been 

incorporated into empire. 

J35G Dushan starts on campaign to drive Tuiksout of Em«me and establiali himself on Greek 
throne, but he dies on the woj’. He la .succeeded By his son, Urogh V, under wliom 
empire at once begins to fall to pieces. 

1367 Uiosli is deposed by Vukaahin, who proclaims hlmeelf king, but is not generally recog¬ 
nized, and 13 killed while fighting the Turks. 

1371 Servians are defeated by T\iika on the Maritsiu, and Servian poaae,ssions in Macedonia 
fall under Turkish control. Lazarus Is chosen ruler of Sen'ia. 

1389 Buttle of Kosovo ; Servians aic completely defeated by Turks. Country becomes tribu¬ 
tary to Tuikey. SuU&u permits son of Lazarus, Stephen Lasatavioh, to rule ns hia 
vassal. 

1402 Battle of Angora, after which Stephen throws off Turkish suzeraiuty. 

1427 Stephen dies childless, and appoints George Brankovloh Ins successor. 

1437 Brankovich is compelled to fly to Hungary to escape anger of Turks, ftcrvla in poner 
of Tui'koy, 

144‘i Peace of Szegedin, after campaign of Hunyndy and Scaiiderbcg, lestorcs Sep^'ia to George 
Branliovtch. 

1457 George falls in battle with Hungarians. He is succeeded by his son Lazarus, who survives 
his fatlier only five weeks. Servia is foininlly annexed to Turkey ancl is governed 
by despots. 

1680 Several thousand Servians under despot George Brankovicli enter German anny. 

1691 About thiity-six thousand families emigrate into Hungary; others follow m 173S and 
1788. 

1711 Last Seri'iau despot George Brankovich dies in captivity. 

1718 Treaty of Poasarowitz; Austria acqulics large part of Servia 
1739 Peace of Belgrade lestorcs it to Tuiks. 

1804 Servians under George Petrovich, “Kaia Geoige,” rebel against Turks, 

1S09 Servia gains lier independence for a short time 

1813 l\irks reconquer country ; Geoige is forced to fly to Au-stria, 

1817 George returnsjbut is killed by MiloshObrenovlob, ivho has become Sfirvian leader, 
lie succeeds in making Servia independent. 

1839 Milosh is forced to abdicate in favour of his son Milan. He soon tlies, and is succeeded 
by his brother Michael. 

1842 Michael abdicates, and Servians elect Alexander Karageorgevloh. 

1859 Alexander is forced to abdicate, and Seiwians invite Jlilosh to return. 

1860 Milosh die.s, and is succeeded by bis son Miohael. 

1862 Turkish gariisons arc removed from Belgrade. 

1868 Michael is asanasinated; lie is succeeded by his second cousin Milan, who becomes Prince 
of Scivia. 

1872 Milan conies of age. 

1875 Milan monies Russian, Natalie of Keshko. ,, • r 

1878 Servians declare war upon Turkey, butaro unsucecasful, and nio saved by Russia from 
loss of territory. Treaty of Berlin increases Servian territory. 

1882 Prince Milan proclaims himself king. 

1885 Servians attack Bulgaria and arc defeated. 

1888 King obtains divorce from Natalie. King promulgatwi liberal constitution. 

1889 Milan abdicates in favour of his son Alexander. Goveroment is in hands of conservative 

regency. 

1893 Alexander declares himself of age and airests the regents 

1894 Alexander invites Slilaii to return. Constitution of 18G9 re-established. 

1900 Alexander marries Mme. Draga Moschin. Her conduct gives great dissalisfaetion. 

1901 .Alexander promulgates new constitution. _ . . t 

1003 Alexander and Draga are muideretl, together irith Uie premier, the mtmater of war, and 
Drnga’s two brothers. Peter Karageorgevich made king. Government is in hands of 
military dictutovsliip, All powers except England and America recognise the new 
king. 
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IV. MONTENEGRO 

Country origmally is part of Illyria, annexed to Rome under Augustus. It is subject 
to barbarian invasions like Uio leat of the peninsula. In the seventh century, Monte- 
necro then called Duklea (or Diocloa), foims part of faorb cpnfedemtion. About 
900 Raguga is sent of Servian government. Montenegrins distinguish themselves m 
A D. wars witli Bulgarin in eleventh emtury. . ^ , , . - * i • 

1050 Prince of Duklea pioclainis himseU king of Servia and reigns for tlnrty years, being 
recognised by pope His son Bodin adds Bosnia to lus doinnin, but Montenegro again 
falls under rule of Servia. . , x „ 

1093 Servin falls under Bulgarian dominion, and Montenegrins refuse to recognise king of 
Bulgaria a.s their lord. . . , t> i ■ at l 

1115 ZhupauTchcslasofScrviabuyssupportof Byzantines against Bulgarians. Montenegrins 
are indignant at this act and coniinuo to fight with Byzantium. 

1171 Emperor obtains only nominal domination. 

1180 Stephen Nemanva reunites Servian states, inchiding Montenegx-o, under bis rule. Mon¬ 
tenegro rrith Herzegovina is formed mto a special government and is an appanage of 
the princes of the Ser\'inn royal house. 

1215 Vuk, prince of Montenegro and Herzegovina, who has rebelled against lus brother 
Ncraanya, dies, and until death of Dushnu (1360) Montenegro has no lustory apart 
from Servia. 


Balsha Dynasty 

1350 At death of Duslian, Montenegro btH^omes practically Independent imdci' Balsha I. 
1365 Balsha makes alllaiico with Venice. Ho takes certain districts in Albania and incurs 
displeasure of his nominal suzerain, Urosh V. 

1307 Dalslia proclaims himself independent prince of Zeta. Vukasliin, usurper on Servian 

throne, allies himself with him by marriage. 

1308 Balsha dies, and is succeeded by his son Stratimlr. He slmrcB government with his tw'o 

brothers. They tako possession of Scutari and make it their capital, Turks occupy 
attention of Servians. 

1373 Stratimir dies, and Ills son and brothers dispute the throne. Country is divided between 
them, and civil war ensues. 

1379 Oeor|o I, son of Balsha I, dies, and his brother Balsha II, ami nephew Georg© 11, 

divide land amicably. 

1380 and 1385 Treaties me made with Ragusa. Balshn II attacks Bosnia. lie ih killed iii 

battle wltii Turks, and George II becomes sole ruler. 

1387 'furks are defeated by Servians, Montenegrins, and Albankiw. 

I3S‘J Servians are defeated in fiattfc of ICosovo. Gcoi^o If is not present nt this battle; 
a part of his troops take part in it and aic killed with Seiwinns; nnothei partiurives too 
late. Many Servians seek refuge m Montenegro. 

1391 George II buys aid of Venice against Ottomans by giving up Scutari. This has grave 
consemiences for Monteucgio. 

1405 George II dies, and is succeeded by lueyoungcslson, Balaha III; during his reign Stephen 
Czcrnovich, the "Black Piince)’' becomes prominent. 

1400 After repeated bottles peace is Mgiied with Venice, Montenegro retains Scutari find 
Dulcigiio, and Venice pays subsidy, first given in 1394. 

MLO Turks conquer Servians ami enter Montenegro, but are repulsed. 

1419 Balsha defends Sculan against Venetians and Turks. 

1420 Venice again tries unsucce'ssfuJly to toko Scutari. Republic sues for pence. 

1421 BaUha dies myatcnoufily in same year while on a visit to Servian czar. He is last of 

his line and his de.oth is followed by an interregnum, during which Venice and Servia 
figlit for possession of Montenegro. Servians are eventually successful. 

1424 Stephen Czernovich returns from Italy ond gains possession of Dulcigno. 

1425 George Braiikm icli, who is mling country for Servin, grants him cloramn of Dulcigno. 

Stephen continues to gain pnrtisant, among people. 


CzEiiNovicii Dynasty 

1427 Biankovich suminoned to Servia by dentU of its nilei, and Montenegro is left free for 
Stephen Czernovich. 

1139 Stephen makes olTcnsivc and defensive nllianco with Voiucc. 

1414 Montenegrins under Stephen CzernoAnch join Scanderheg, prince of Albania. Ivan 
tcA »r i”'’ tV battles with the Albanians against the Turks. 

J45U Muhanimcd II besieges Kroia and is defeated by Montenegrins and Albanians, 
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1451 Mohammeclnns revenge themselves by defcatmg Montenegrins in n battle in which 

Stephen’s son is killed. 

1456 Stephen innkca third treaty with Venice within five yen». 

1459 Servia ks conquered by Tiuks. 

1403 Bosnia succumbs to Turkish rule. 

1465 or 1406 Stephen dies, and is succeeded by his son Ivan the Blaok. Ho begins heroic 
epoch of Montenegro. 

1468 Death of Scanderbeg. 

1474 Ivan raises siege of Scutari, which is besieged by Turks. Venetians inscribe his name 
on their golden book. 

1476 Conquest of Herzegovina by Turks leaves Montenegro surrounded by enemy. 

1478 Ivan makes brave but unsuccessful attempt to get provisions to the Venetians besieged 
by Turks at Scutari 

1452 VenicQ makes treaty witli Turkey, leaving Montenegro to light alone 

1484 I^'QU burns his capital of Znbljah to pievent its fnUmg into hands of Turks, and estab¬ 
lishes himself at Cettinje, which has ever since been enpital of country. Turks occupy 
low lands. Ivan builus n monastery called after him, and founds first Montenegrin 
priuting-pi'&‘?s. 

1400 Ivan dies, and is succeeded by his son George IV. 

1404 George meets and defeats his brother Stephen or Stanieha, who has turned traitor to 

his country in his father’s lifetime and lias taken sides with Turks, who have appointed 
him bey of Scutari, under name Scanderbeg. 

1406 George is driven out by Scanderbeg and takes refuge in Venice He is succeeded by his 
cousin Stephen II, who maintains himself in opposition to Scanderbeg, who rules at 
Sc-utari. The latter dies about 1628, and his d^cendants occupy the sandjak of 
Scutari for aoveral centuries. 

1616 Stephen dies, and is succeeded by his son Ivan 11, who dies in lees than a year, and is 
succeeded by lus son George V. 

1516 George abdicates, and retires with Ins Venetian wife to Venice, leaving government of 
the country to Blsliop Babylas. With him ends Czernovicli dyiipsty in Montenegro. 


MoNTENEono UNDBn Piukce-Bjshops 

Montouegro fiom 1610 to 1833 is governed by prince bishops called vladikas, aided by 
civil governors subordinate to them. Its history is a succession of attacks by the 
Ottomans, repulsed with greater or less success. 

1516 Babylas becomes vladika. 

1620 Babylas is succeeded by Germain. 

1524 Montenegrins aid Hungarians at Jayce and icpulse Turks. 

1630 Paul succeeds Germain. 

1640 Paul is succeeded by Nloodin. 

1640 Malcarloa becomes vladika. 

1670 Turks, who are summoned against Montenegro by Ali Bey of Scutari, arc repulsed. 

1585 Makario.s dies, and is succeeded by Paohomije. 

1600 Rufin 1 becomes vladika. 

1004 Ali Bey of Scutari renews his attack upon Montenegro. He is aided by Bey of Ruraelia, 
but is repulsed. 

1612 Turks again attack Montenegrins and arc defeated 

1613 Turks after a few successes are again dcfealeil. 

1620 Rufin n becomes vladika. 

1023 Montenegio is again attacketi by Turks and they are probably defeated, although another 
account says that Montonegrlna arc forced to pay tribute, 

1660 Basil I succeeds to power. 

1680 Vissarion becomes vladika. 

1687 Montenegrins aid Venetians against Turlcs. 

1688 Turks attack Montenegio, and capture capital. Monastery of Ivan tlie Black is blown 

up by monks, 'I\irks soon depart from Montenegro. 

1692 Sava I, the last of tlie Montenegrin deetive vlndikoa, succeeds to pou'er. 


Heubditart PniNCE-BiSHOPa 

1096 Daniel I of the Petrovich dynasty, a family from Herzegovina, which came into Monte¬ 
negro in 1476, is chosen vladika. 

1703 “Monteiiogiin Vespers.” All Turks in the country are massacred in revenge for Turkish 
ill-treatment of Daniel. 

1707 Turks attack country and arc repulsed. 

1710 Peter the Great makes alliance with Montenegrins. 
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Turks attack Montenegrins, lUissians refu&e to help, and alone they deliver a ciushing 
defeat to Ottomans on plain of Podgoritza. , ,, . , 

Turks agaia occupy Cefctinje and desti-oy monastery, but they soon abandon country. 
Monte^'^ro niler sets precedent of visiting czar of Russia, pnnng the rest of Daniel's 
reign the Turks arc lepuLsed four times. The monasteiy of tettinje js rebuilt, 
or 1737 Daniel 1 dies, and is succeeded by his nephew Sava ^ ^ ^ , 

Sava goes to ecc Elizabeth of Russia, and on his return visits Piedcnclc the Great ol 
Prussia. He associates Ins nephew Basil with him m government. 

Savn rctiics to a monastery and Basil II becomes sole ruler. Inflicts defeat on Turks. 
Sultan tries to make peace on easy tenns, but Montenegrins icfiise to recognise him 
08 suzerain. 

Montenegrins defeat Turks and Bosnians in a seveie light. 

Basil dies at St. Pctersbuig, whither be has gone to get money from Russia, Sava 
returns from his rctireincnb to rule once more. 

"Stephen tlie Little" appears in ilontcncgi-o,claiming to be the murdered Peter III of 
Russia. Savn being a weak ruler, Stephen succeeds in establishing himself as regent. 
He makes a good ruler. 

Venice and Turkey join against Montenegro, and ai'e repulsed. A peace of twenty 
years cnsue-s. , . „ , 

Stephen is killed in his sleep. Peter, grandnepliew of Sava, is practically the ruler, 
althougli Sava luia titlo. 

Sava dies, and Peter iieeomod vladiku. 

Montenegro holiis Austiia agamatTurk^, but in Treaty of Jassy. 

Montencgio is mentioned only ns one or Turkish provincc.'S. 

Montenegrins defeat Kara Musluphn Pasha of Scutari. 

Trcatt' of Canipo Foitnio iuis grave consequences for Jlontciiogio. Tiiis places Dalmatia 
under Austrian doiuinion Bocebe di Catlnro asks help fiom Montenegro, which 
reuiaiiis neutral. 

SuUun recognises iudciiondeiicc of Montoncgio. 

Treaty of Pressburg givos Bocchc to Franco. Peter occupies fortress of Caetelmiovo, 
auo, aided by Ilussmns and Bocehesi, defeats French. Czai ordcis Bocche to be given 
up to Auitriaiii. 

Peace of Tilsit givc.^ Cnttaro to Fiencb. Napoleon makes overtures to Montenegrins, 
but yrttliout result 

Montenegrins, aided by English, capture Cattaro. Bocehesi ally themselves with them, 
but Russia and Austria eonelude an agreement giving Cattaro U> latter, and Monte* 
negriiis are obliged to give it up 

Russians stop subsidy to Montenegro begun in davs of Elizabeth. 

Ou account of severe fanilno some Moiitencgnii» omigrato to Odessa and Sorvla, 

Turkish invasian from Bosiim i.s repulsed. 

Treaty with Austria fixes iioundary. 

Russia Pends arrear subsidies, wlilcli greatly iclieve needs of people. 

Peter dies, and four yearn later is canonised. He is succeeded by liis nephow, Petor ZZ. 

He organises internal administration. 

'JHirks are repulsed. 

Office of civil governor is abolLlied Senate is estnblisiicd 

A band of Montencgiiiis i*ai»tuie old capital of Znbljali. I’etcr restores it to Turks. 

Pctei pstnljlislies fom pow’dei fiictoiies. 

Peter dies, and Ls succeeded by Ins nephew Danilo U. Ho changes the inonnichy fiom 
an ecclesiastical to a secular power. Turks protest. 

Jloiiteiiegniis defeat Turks. Powers mterveno and stop liostihtics. 

Congress of Paris disregards Montem^o’s demands 

Danilo conftents to recognise suzerainty of sultan. This causes groat indignation among 
his subjects. 

Turks are defeated with great loss by Moiitenogriiis at Oraliovo. Powera again in¬ 
tervene. 

Damlo is aa^asiinated, He is succccdetl by his nephew Nicholas. 

Iiisiirrectioii in Ilcrzcgoviiia causes excitement in Montenegro. 

Turkey declai'e.H war against Monteiiegio Montenegrins arc forced to letiro before 
superior numbers Powers intervene; peace is concluded at Scutari, August 31st, 
.Xieliojas, in atliaiiee with Milan of Servia, dcclai'es war on 'liirkey. Montenegrin arms 
are successful. Armistice is conchidctl in November. 

Monteuegro recaptures her seaboard towns duiing llusso-Turkish war. 

Ireaty of Berlin gives ^Ion^eneg^o additional territory. 

Coiifereiicc of iwwers gives Duleigno to Montenegro, iiiatead of Plava and Giisinge as 
btipulated at Berlin. ° 

twi daugMtw of Prmce Nicholas marry two grand dukes of Russia 
jbour-liuiidredth nniiivei.sary of foundation of priiituig-press at Ohod. 
iMo-iiundrcdth anniveibary of Petrovich dyiinsty. 

A national assembly is e-jUblished. 
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V. BOSNIA AND IIERZEGOVIXA 

At dawn of history Bosnia and Herzegovina foim part of Illyria. In Homan limes 
they nrc! mcludccl in pi ovinee of Dalmatia. After tail of empiic country is overrun by- 
Goths and Avaio. After the year 600 A.D. Slavs began to settle here na over the 
whole peninsuln. Christianisation of Bosnia takes place from Rome, and at the same 
time from the cast also (Cyril and Methodius), and this religions division has great 
influence on pohfical history of country. Most iiiiportaiit districts of Herzegovina 

A.D. are Chelm (Zaclilumje) and Tribunja. 

874 Budunii, firat Christum king of Bosnia, Croatia, niul Dnlmalia, assembles a diet It 
Is about tliis time that Uie name Bosnia appeals; said to come from a Slavic tribe of 
Thrace. 

905 Brisiini, king of Sei via, annexes Croatia and Bo.siiiii. TIiL union does not last, 

1000 After this date Byzantine supremacy ceases in these countries. In twelfth century 
there fii-st appear native rulers m Bosnia under the title of lian. 

1103 Coloman of Himgnry assumes title of king of Hcizogovma and Bosnia. Bosnian bans 
are now dependent on Hungary' 

1180 Ban Kulin is the first one known by name m Bosnia. According to some authorities, 
he is the tenth ban. He coins money in his name and gives a period of prosperity’ to 
his country. About this time the hcietical sect of Hic Bogomiles appear in l/osnia. 

1204 End of Kuhn’s reign. 

1230 Franciscans appear in Bosnia. 

1232 Ninoslav is the next ban whose name is knoMn. 

1238 Crusade under B61a IV of Hungary devastates country. Bogomiles are massacred. 

1245 Hungarian Bisliop Knioesa undertakes crusade into Bo<5ma. 

1250 Ninoslav dotluoncd. 

1280 Third crusade by Hungarian king lAdislaus IV does not succeed in exterminating 
Bogomiles, altliough tlicy arc conqiiercd. 

1300 At about this date, Paul, ban of the Cioalians and Bosnia, adds Herzegovina to Bosnia. 

1322 Stephen n becomes ban. 

1360 Dushan of Sen'ia adds Bosnia and Herzegovina to his kingdom. 

1363 Stephen is succeeded by his nephew Stephen I. Country enjoys its last period of peace 
and prosperity. Stephen extends his territory. 

1377 Stephen takos title of king of Serna. 

1301 Stophen’s reign comes to an end and Bosnia declines under his successors. Poweiful 

vassals found independent prinduality in Herzegovina, and kings or bans of Bosnia 
are helpless in then hands. Stepnon is succeeded by Stephen Dabisha. 

1305 Ho is succeeded by Queen Helen. 

1308 Stephen Osteda succeeds Helen. 

1418 Ho IB succeeded by his son Stephen ORtqjloh. 

1421 Twertko II comes to throne. He is a Bogomile; undev him Bosnia enjoys a few yeare 
of peace. 

1443 T>vertko is succeeded by Stephen Thomaa and n period of civil war ensues. Bogomiles 
arc peisecutcd. Forty thousand leave the couiUiy. 

1418 Voyevod Stephen assumes Geimnn title of duke, in Slavic, haceg. 

1401 .Stephen and Ins wife aio killed by thcii son Stephen Tomashewfeh, who succcedB to 
throne. He calls in Turks 

1103 Muhammed II breaks into countiy. King i.s beheaded. Two hundred thousand 
prisonorg carried into slaveiy, Hcizegovina and uoithwc.st Bosnia. (Jnice) still 
resist 

1405 Turks conquer Herz^ovinn and make it into sandjak called Ihtsek. Sons of voyevod 
Stephen maintain (Sistelnuovo until 1482. _ 

1526 Battle of Moliacs deliver la.st rampart of Bosnia to Tiirlm 

1527 Country is finally conqueied. It is now governed by Turkish governors, two hundred 

and twenty-seven in number. In the nmt half of .sixtccntli century Ghazi Bey rules 
for thirty-three years, 

1680 and 1097 Croatian troops invade Bosnia. In .<3cventcenth and eighteenth centuries 
Bosnia is frequently made theatre of war between Turkey and Aii.strlft, wliife Herze¬ 
govina is scene of Venetian campaigns. Prince Eugene marches on Bosna-Serai, or 
Serajevo 

1791 Peace of Sistovn. 

1833 Ali, pasha of Herzegovina, begins to acquire considerable power. 

1851 Turkish Omar Pasha defeats Aii Pasha and pvita down lusurrcction. of Bosnian Moalcras, 
Rofonns are iiitiocluccd and country lias a chance to develop. 

1868 Insurrection in Herzegovina under Luka Vukalovieli, .supported by Montsiiegjo. 

1802 Insurrection ends in Tiukey’s ncquiescenco in a local autonomy, 

1875 A novr’ insurrection m Herzegovina against Turkish rule is joinecl in by a large part of 
Bosnia, After the insiurcction Is put down, sultan proclaims an irach granting reforms. 
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iq 7 R Trpatv of Bcrllu stipulates Uiat Bosnia and Herzegovina shall be occupied and ad- 
miiustercd by AusVia. Turkish sandjak of Novibnzar is occupied by Austria and 
administered by Turkey. . 

1S79 Turkish supremacy over Bosnia noouniuly recogniactt. r * • i 

1^^ Insurrection in Bosnia and HerzeROVuia is suppressed. Since then these districts have 
been comparatively peaceful. (joloniesofpeasaDts from Austria and Wurtemberghavo 
been founded and are successful. 
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VI. tlEDIiEVAL AND MODERN GREECE 

DE.OUUI, W Gut-CCB UNOBU ROJUNS (HQ b.^c.-716 a D.) 

Greece becomes Roman provmco. 

Mithradatic war. 

Battle of Philippi. 

Battle of Actium. 

Paul visits Greece Greece does not become Christianised until middle of second century. 
Nero visits Greece. 

Nero gives frecdeca to Gi'eecc. 

Vespasian deprives Jicr of freedom. 

Period of prosperity begins for Greece under Nen-u. Continued under Ilndilan nnd 
Antoninus. Buildingii are restored. 

Athens stormed by Gouls ; whole country h oven un by them 
Capital of etnpire removed to Constontiiioplc. Roman municipal system imposed 
Greece. 

Accession of Julian begins another prosperous oi-a for Greece. He tries to restore pagan- 

Alano with his Western Qotlia invades and devastates Greece. He i.9 succeeded by 
Attlla and the Huns. 

Last Athenian temples changed into Cliristian churches. 

Invasion of Bulgarian hordes. 

Justinian closes philosophical schools of Athens. This emperor introduces silk industry 
into Greece. 

Greece is overrun by Huns. 

In lost half of sixth century begin Slavic invasions. Slavs settle in country in Qrst 
half of seventh century. (Jities remain in possession of Greeks. 


on 


Byzantine Period (71C-1463 a.d ) 

710 Accession to the throne of Leo HI. 

727 Greeks take part lu iconoclast inovcniont Exjrcditlon against Leo is defeated. 

746-747 Pest rages in Greece, 

783 Army of the empress Irene defeats Slavs at Thessalonicu and m Hollas, Slavs are again 
defeated during reign of Niccphorus (802-811). 

911 Two Slavic tribes (Milingi ond Ezeriti) bccoiac tributary. From now on Slavs seem 
to be fused with Greeks. 

901 Arabs lose Crete, after liaving plundered Grecian isles for nearly sixty year.H. 

983 Bulgarians take Larissa. 

990 Bulgarians reach Bmotia and Attica, but arc defeated on the Sporchivis. 

1081 Appe.irnnce of Normans under Robert Guiscard. 

1083 Alexius forces Normans to retreat. Normiins make further expeditious against Greece 
in 1084 and 1107. 

11-17 Coast towns plundered by Sicilians under Roger II 

1201 Latins conquer Coustantinoyle, nnd Greece pcopec iadivitled uvOa three pclncltiaUdcs.•. 
nrirkcin.aUty of Thessalonic.*!, of short duration; principality of the Morea (120B-1387); 
Dukedom of Athens (1205-1.156). Islands are taken mostly by Venetians. Im¬ 
portant names Daiulolo (Andros), Orsmi (Ceplmloniu and Znnle, succeeded by the 
Tocco, 13.57-1479), Marco Samido (Naxos). 

1300 f^tephon Dnshan of Sen la conquers Epirus, Maecdonia, nnd Thessaly; gives Thessaly 
to a gonor.ll nnd the Epirns to his brother to rule 

1393 Turks take Tliessaly. 

1395 Theodore (I) Palieofogus reconquers Corinth, 

1397 Bayuzia I establishes the timariot system in Thessaly 

1 HI dies and is succeeded m Mistro by bis nephew Theodore II. 

1430 Turks conquer most of Epirus. 
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GnsECE Under the Turks 

1453 Fall of Constnntiiiople Muhnmmed tolerates ChristiaHs. 

I46fl New Pliociea conquered. 

1 157 Lemnos, Inibras, Samotbrace, and Tliosos annexed to Ottoman Empire. 

1460 Muhammed conquers the Morca. Athens comes under Ottoman domimou, 

1402 Lesbos taken from the Venetians. 

1463 War with Venice. 

1170 Eubcca, (Negropont) conquered by Turks. 

1479 Peace Ijotwcen Porte and Venice. Muhammed takes Ccphalonia and Zanto from 

Leonardo di Tocco. Antonio di Tocco recovers tlieiii. 

1480 Muhammed’.sariny besie^Rhodeswithoutsuccess. 

1182 VemcG rc.storcs Cephnloma to sultan and p.ws tribute for Zantc. 

1489 Catcrina Coniaro cedes i.sland of Cyprus to Venetians. 

1499 AVar breaks out again between sultan and Venice. 

1500 Turks captum Lepunto, Modou, Coron, and Durazzo, 

1502 Peace Ijetween Porte and Venice; latter retains Cephalonia. 

1522 Knights of Rhodes capitulate to sultan Suleiman I. 

1632 Expedition under Anurea Bonn disturbs country. 

1537 AVar breaks out between sultan and Venice Turks defeated at Corfu. Barbarossa 

plundei.-i and captures islands of the Archipelago and of the Aegean. 

1538 Barbarossa defeats combined fleet of Christian powers under Andrea Don'a. 

1540 Peace is concluded between sultan and Venice. Venetians cede fortresses in the Mores. 

AVholo peninsula subject to Turkey. 

15G6 Chios and Naxos anno-xed by Turk.s. 

1571 Turks complete conquest of Cyprus. Turks defeated at battle of Lcpnnto, 

1573 Venice concludes humiliating troaW with sultan. 

1574 Tunis conquered by the Ottoman fleet under Kilij Ali 
1014 Turkish garrison placed m forts of Matna. 

1620 Knights of Malta plunder theMoico. During this whole period piracy is prevalent. 

1645 Turks Invade Cietc. AVarwith Venice. 

1660 Crete finally aurroudered to Turks. Peace concluded between Turkey and Venice. 

1070 Maina, which has assumed independence during Cretan war, is again subjugated. 

1670 Last recorded tribute of Christian children. 

1684 War between Venice and Turkey. Morosmi in command of Venetian troops. German 
morcenarioa in Vonctlon army. 

1085 Morosini takes Coron, 

1687 Athens taken by Venetians. Parthenon destroyed. 

1688 Morosini defeated at Negropont. 

1(309 Peace of Karlowitz between emperor of Germany, king of Poland, Venice, and the Porte. 

Morea given to Venice. 

1710 Morca recouquei ed by the Turks. 

1718 Peace of Pnssarowltz. Venice obliged to give up her Grecian possessions. 

1764 Grceka in Cyprus revolt. Russia commences intrigue.’? in Greece to stir up revolt against 
Turkey. 

1770 Russians invade the Morea. 

1774 Treaty of Kutchuk-Kainardji. Russia sacrifices Creeks. 

1787 War between Russia and T\iikcy. Russians incite Sulioles to rebel. Russian privateer¬ 
ing in Grecian waters. 

1792 Peace of Jas,sy 

1797 Treaty of Campo-Fonnio. Ionian Isles placed undci- French dominion. 

ISOO Ionian Isles made into a republic under protection of RuBsin and Turkey. Venetian 
possessions on continent ceded to Porte. 

1807 Treaty of Tilsit cedes Ionian republic to Fronco. 

1814 The revolutionary society, Hetroria Philike, founded at Odessa. 

1816 Treaty of Vienna, Ionian republic placed under protection of England. 

1821 Greek War of Indepeiulence breaks out. 


Emancipated Greece 

1821 Alexander Ypsilanti tries to stir up revolt in Moldavia and AVallDcliin, but is defeated. 

In tlie Morea msurreotion breaks out in April. TJioiisands of Turks arc massacred. 
In Athens Turks blockade themselves in Acropolis. 

1822 Greece proclaimed independent. Disunion among Greeks. Turks defeat AU Paslia 

of Janina and invade the Morca Tliey are auccoesful on land. Greek fleet superior 
to TAirklsh. Chios ravaged by Turks 

1823 Civil war among Greeks, inspired by Kolokotronis, lasts until 1824. 
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18‘>4 -\nother civil war breaks ou6, cnllcd War of the Primates- Foundation of Philhellenic 
^ ^eieties throuKhout Euiopc. Mdiomet Ah Egypt comes o md of sultan. 

1925 Ibrahim, son of Mehemct Ah, invades Jtorca. Si^eof MiKolonglu. 

1820 iSl of Missolonghi. Volunteers from England, France. Germany, and America join 

18'>7 Athena'^" dTS by Turks. Tj-caty betweeu Russia, Eiigland, and Franre for the 
naciiicfltion of Greece. Turkish fleet destroyed at Navnmio . 

1828 Cnoo dTatna appointed president of Greece for seven yca*^ Ho is too Russian m his 

Apathies to please people. War between Uussia and Turkey. 

1829 ProtowJ of London makes Greecehereditaiy monarchy tiamtaiy to liirJcDj'-, Peace of 

Adrianoplo ratifies this. 

1830 Porte recognises independence of Greece. 

1831 Cnpo dTstria assa.ssinnted. 

1832 Otto of Bulgaria made king of Greece. 

1833 Otto lands at Nauplia. Country first governed by a regenC}'. 

1834 Capital transferred from Nauplia to Athena. 

1835 King Otto comes of age. 

18.37 King founds university at Athens. , . ,, „ . . . 

I&IS Revolution breaks out. Olio agrees to rule eoHetitutionally, Bavarian ministers 
dismissed King fails to keep his promise. 

1853 Greeks .side with Russians in Crimean war, but are forced to observe neutrality by Eng¬ 
land and Franre. 

1862 Olto leaves Greece on account of revolution. 

1863 Prince George of Genmark chosen king of Greece. 

1861 Ionian Islands added to Crcceo. 

1S06 Insurrection in Crete supported by Greece. 

1808 Turkey and Greece prepare for wni. ^ , i, ^ ’ 

1809 Conference of powers at Paris settles Cretan que.stion. Candia forced to submit to 

Turkey 

1877 Russo-Turkish war cau.V3sgrc.at excitement m Greece 

1878 Treaty of Berlin leaves Grecian frontier question to be settled by Tuvlcey and Qrcoco. 
1881 Demarcation of frontier intrusted to eoinmission of the six powers and tiic two Interastcd 

parties, 

1885 Rovoliitlou of Philippopolis incites Oicccc to demand compensotlon for Bulgartan ag¬ 

grandisement. 

1886 Powers blockade Greek ports. 

1987 Now trembles concerning Crete. 

1890 Nationalist agitation in Greece. 

1897 Cretan war. Greeks attempt to occupy Crete. Powcis intervene and give Crete an 

autonoJiiousgovcniinoiitimdorTurkish.wisoraiiUy. Greeks told towitlidrnw. Turkey 
declares war on Greece. After short campaign, in •wincii Turkey is aiiccesaful, peace 
is concluded in December. 

1898 Prince George of Greece appointed high commissioner of Crete. 

1905, Assassination of M. Delvannis, premier. A “ most favoured nation" agreoinont with 
Great Britain 

1906 SI. Theotokiis fonns n new cabinet and triumphs at the ensuing goiicrnl election. King 

Edward and Queen Alexandra witness the Olympic games Electric tramways 
sanctioned nt AthcM, 

1907 Proposed enlargcmout of the Corinth Canal King of Italy visits Athens. 




THE HISTORY OP THE TURKISH EMPIRE 


CHAPTER I 

ANTECEDENTS OF THE TURKISH NATIONS 

When, after having read in Strabo clmptem which treat of Asia, we look 
on a modern map for the names of the people, the states, the mountains, the 
rivers, and the cities which the geography of the first century named and 
described, our surprise is great; it is with difficulty that we recognise some 
names of Iranian or Semitic origin; all the othei’S are new and are spoken in 
barbaric tongues; Ionia is Turkey in Asia, the Taurus is called Giaour Dagh, 
Hyrcania has become Khwarezm (lUiarezm), and one has to guess at the 
Oxus and Yaxartes under their names of Amu and Sir-Daria. Without doubt 
the names of people and places have clianged in western and central Europe 
since the days of Strabo, but not in the same degree. From the fimt century 
of the Christian era down to our own days Asia has been more profoundly 
modified than Europe. It is the history of these modifications which we 
wish to relate hei'e; the most imporb'mt and lire most decisive of them were 
produced between the fifth and eighth centuries; the others were the natural 
consequences of those changes of which the principal and most energetic 
factor was the ancient Turkish people. 

It is by showing the origins of the Turkish nations and their movements 
until tliose events which preceded the Mongolian invasion of about 1148 that 
we can most clearly show the life of Asia. It should be well understood that 
the Turkish peoples are executive and imitative rather than creative. It 
n w.—^VOL. XXIV. s 867 
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Jias been their rfile to apply and disseminate the inventions of other nations; 
it was Arabic tiiought, ib was Chinese thonglit, it was Iranian thought which 
they adopted and propagated. Without them, ui immense Asia, neither 
Iranian thought nor the adncse nor the Arabic would have crossed the 
politick frontiers; as it is, foreign philosophies liave been extirpated or at 
least confused by the brutal genius of action and by the military temperament 

of the Turks. ^ . w -u 

The insufficient or false notions which people used to have concerning 
the past of the Turkish people have been completely changed during the last 
thirty years by a series of remarkable discoveries. Hence we shall refer the 
history of Asia in the Middle Ages to that of the Turks. 


CLASSIFICATION OF LANGUAGES 

The languages, other than the Aiyan and Semitic, which have been spoken 
and written since the fifth century in a part of oinental Europe and conti¬ 
nental Asia—China, India, and Indo-China (Farther India) excepted—belong 
to a family whose branches are very divergent; in the west we find the Finnish 
and the Magyar, in the east the Mongolian and the Manchu. Althougli up 
to the present time pliUologians have not discovered the proofs of a relation¬ 
ship as close and a filiation as regulai* as tho.se which are used to clenionstrate 
the unity of Indo-European idioms, then* communalty of origin and their 
family likeness arc visible. In all of them it is possible to recognise the 
remains and the imprint of an ancient monosyllabic state; all are agglutina¬ 
tive; some of them m our day and before our eyes are passing from aggluti¬ 
nation to flexion. 

This family of languages vs divided into four distiuot classes, which are, 
going from west to eastj the Fiimo-Uiguvian, the Turkish, the MoiiEoliau, 
and the Manchu. The Finno-Uigui-ian includes Lnplanchsh, Finnish, Magyar, 
the Uigurian dialects between the Ural and Volga such n.s the Tcheremiss. 
the Bashkir, and the Vbgul; in the Caucasus it enibracos the idioms derivecl 
from the ancient Abar (Avar), and in the fiozen tundras of the extreme north 
we fmd it in the Samoyed cualects. The Turkish forms three groups: tlie 
first is western and includes tlie Osmanh, the Azeri, and the dialects of Persia; 
the second is much more important and had its most ancient type in the 
Uigur dialect, of which the modern offshoots are the Jagatai, the U.sbeg, the 
Tatar dialects of Russia ami Siberia, the Kashgar, the Turkoman, the Kirghiz, 
the Altai, the Tarantchi, the curiously preserved language spoken by the 
Karaiinsor Karaites—Jews of Lithuania and of the Crimea—etc. The Yakut 
and its varieties form the third group. With Mongolian is connected the Kal¬ 
muck dialect of Astrakhan; with the Manchu the Tonguz and probably the 
Korean. 

This long enumeration shows the enormous space which the Turkish 
people and their kinsmen occupy, either in a sporadic state or in the state of a 
national group. Remarkable also are the tenacity with which these peoples 
have clung to their language, and the tnily extraordinary variety of the 
societies which they have established or to which they have adapted tliem- 
+1 ^ever, conquerors or conquered, masters or subjects, have 

the Tuiks, the F'inns, the Mongols, or the Manchus renounced fidelity to the 
national language nor forgotten theii' racial heritage. In two centuries, from 
the year SOO to tlie year 1000, the Seljuks changed their religion three times, 
passing from Shaman i‘Jin to Nestorion Cliristianity and from Nestorianism 
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to the faith of Islam; but they did not change their speech. The Karaim 
Jews write the Pentateucla in Hebrew characters but in the Turkish language. 
For centuries the vigorous Swedish population has moulded and traiisforined 
the Finns of the Baltic, through intennandage, through education, and through 
i-eligion, to such a degree that their very featiues have become Scandinavian; 
but it is in Finnish that the rhapsodists of FinLond sang their sweet nation^ 
epic, their tender Kalemie] it is in Finnish that Ldnnrot affectionately com¬ 
piled it. If WG consider tliat the dialects of the Turkish group above enumer¬ 
ated employ no less than six different alphabets (without counting the tran¬ 
scriptions in the Russian character)—^Arabic, Syriac as transfomiecl by the 
Uigurs, Armenian, Greek, Hebrew, and Chinese, to which we must add the 
old writing called Tchudic, which is to-day recognised as Turkish—we shall 
be struclc by the vitality of the language, by which its unity has been preserved. 

On the other hand, the variety and the mutability of the social organisa¬ 
tions among the Turks and their relatives are not less remai’kable than the 
fixity of their languages. The difference which to-day separates a Hungarian 
from a Bashkir and from a Samoyed is so enormous that one hesitates to 
acknowledge the common origin of the Hungarian citizen, the Bashkir shep¬ 
herd, and the Samoyed savage; yet in the fifth century the types were not to 
be distinguished. 


THE FIVE PIUailTIVE TURKISH NATIONS 

“The five primitive Turkish nations,” says AbuJghazi, "are the Kiptchaks, 
the Uigurs, the Kanklis, the Kalaches, and the Kaiuulis.” The names of the 
first two are wholly characteristic. Kiptchak is formed from a veiy old 
monosyllable which signifies "empty desert”; Uigur is an adjective fonn, 
derived from a verb which expresses the action of assembling, of gathering in 
groups, and that of following a rule, a discipline. Tlie liiptchaks are the 
men of the barren country, of the desert, “the people of the steppes”; the 
Uigurs are the united men gathered in ^’oups and subjected to Jaw, "the 
civilised people.” 

It is in the fifth century that their ethnical eponym first appears among 
the Chinese, in the sixth century it is familiar to the Greeks; the fonner 
write it Tu-kiue, the latter Toui’koi: it is not difficult to recognise the national 
name Turk under the two forms. In 569 the king of the Tu-kiue, according 
to Chinese annals, sent an embassy to the emperor of China, and, according to 
Greek amrals, the Roman emperor of Byzantium sent an embassy to the 
king of the Tourkoi. 

The Chinese, ever since the fimt centuiy of our era, have called the coun¬ 
tries which we to-day name Kasligar and Sungaria, "routes.” They referred 
them to their relative position on the two sides of the Tian-Shan, and called 
our Sungaria, Pe-lu, “northern route,” and our Kashgar, Nan-hi, "southern 
route,” The Turks gave other names to these countries; they called the 
northern route hesh-halik, "the five cities,” Pentapohs; the southora route 
was alii-shehr, "the six cities,” Hexapolis. Coming from China by the "north¬ 
ern route” one came to the “home of the Turks," in Turkestan. The Turks 
called this country by a name common both to their language and to that of 
Mongols, Tchete, "the frontier, the march.” 

Once master of the Pe-Iu and of Pentapolis, one was also master of the 
marches of Turkestan. It was not the same with the Nan-lu. In order to 
go from the Nan-lu to the Iranian country of Ferghana, it was necessary to 
cross the Frozen Mountains—“Muztagh,” the Pass of Pines, Terek-Davan. 
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On the other side, one at first met only tlie impenetrable forest, black woods 
and mai-shes with treacherous soil, men and horses were lost there and died 
of hunger; few attained the plains. Hence it was better to stay in the 
beautiful country of the Tarim, to sow seed, to dig irrigation canals, and to 
settle in villages. It was into the cities of this province, into Haini, Turfan, 
and Khotan, that Buddhism first penetrated, coming from the south and 
east; it was there that it had to contend with foreign lehgions, with Mazclaisni, 
and later with Christianity and Islnmisin. It was there, in the city of Kash¬ 
gar that was written (1069) in Uigur dialect the oldest Turkish book which 
has'come dovm to us, the KndalkMik, "the art of ruling.” 

In the sixth century the Chinese had long since become acquainted with 
the ancestors of the Turks and of the Uigur; tiiey had opened up the two 
routes of the north and of the south and had crossed the borders of the marches. 
The ancient name which tliey gave to these people was ITiong-nu, "rebel 
slaves.”^ This word has no ethnical or national character, it is neither 
Turkish nor Mongolian, but Cliinese and very old. The Chinese gave the 
name Hiong-nu ea Hoc to the peoples, almost all nomadic, who lived noi-bh 
of the river Hwnnglio. The Great wall was built m 214 b.c. to protect China 
proper from the incursions of these barbarians. Outside the wall there were 
also marches. 


NOMADIC LIFE 

It must not be supposed that, as is often said, all tho nomads inhabited 
“the desort.” People do not live m the desert when they can live anywhere 
else. It was liy constraint that the tribes of shepherds, dispossessed by a 
stronger neighbour, abandoned to the enemy their fat pasturages, shady 
valleys, their forests and fields abounding in game, tlieir roads leading to 
cultivated lands and to cities full of maivcls. Sadly they took the road of 
exile and misery, buried themselves in dismal solitudes of frozen and barren 
lands, where they nursed the hope of revenge and return. Tlie primitive 
legends of the Turks, their old poems—ceaselessly transformed, rojuvonatecl, 
and marvellously preseiwed under new forms down to our day—arc full of 
these .stories of exodus. Thus the name Kirghiz-ICazak is formed from two 
Turkish words, the first of which signifies “wandering,” and the soconcl, "one 
separated from the nation, from the (lock.” The Ijeast which has left the 
fold and the man who has fled from his tribe ai'c Icazaks (hence the word 
Cossack). Then, as to-day, the nomad did not Jive from his herds but from 
produce, which he ^changed for .stuffs and for grain with those who had 
fixed abodes or which be .sold to them for cash. When he could settle in a 
fertile country like Pentapolis or the land of the Tara he gladly became 
laranichi, a husbandman. But wlien the villages or the men of the town 
closed tlie market, when terrible snow-storms caused the destruction of the 
herds (which bore the expressive name 7nal, "capital”), when a powerful 
iieighboui fell upon the tribe, means of subsistence were few. The victims 
of the.se disasters had little choice but to emigrate into the stcppc.s, whore 
they sought adventure. 

riie leal coimti'y of tlie Hiong-nu of China, of the Turanians of Persia, 
behind the march(‘s of the Oxus, of the Hi, and of the Hwangho, was cut up by 
great ‘ voids”—tho western, Kiplchak, and the eastern, Gobi; these two 
words have the same meaning. The epithet Kiptchalc was given later by 


[' Compaic the name SLIav «] 
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tlio Persians to southern Russia, when the “people of the empty land,” the 
Kiptchaks, lived there. The “void” of the west oi^cns between the Caspian 
aiul the Ill, it is the country of the sands, “black, red, white, and low sands,” 
Kara, Kisil, Ah and Baiah Kum. The Hi, the Tchii, the Sir, and the Amu 
make practicable paths through them. Between the “void” and the steppes 
of the north and of the west is hollowed out the “intermediary” sea, the Aral, 
for the word means that which is in tlie middle. 


SOCIAL STATE OP THE TURKISH NATIONS 

The Tu-kiu, according to a Chinese chronicle of the year 545^ are a tribe 
of the Hiong-nu, originally from the country of the north Gobi. Nomads, 
raisers of flocks, hunters, their tents are of felt; they know how to tan leather 
and to weave wool, of which they make their clothing. They button their 
robes from right to left contrary to the Chinese, who cross them from left to 
right; they never cut their hair, which they wear loose. They are rough 
and brutal; they despise old men and esteem only those who are in the prime 
of strength. They proclaim their king by raising him nine times on a carpet 
of felt. They have no written law or regular procedure, but render justice 
arbitrarily according to the dictates of custom. Plot or rebellion is punished 
by death, as is also the violation of a married woman; amends and marriage 
are the penalties the seduction of a girl; com|Dei)sntion is required for 
blows and wounds, and the restitution of stolen objects or cattle to tenfold 
the number or value is enforced. 

From this Chinese description one gains the conception of a society con¬ 
scious of its identity, organised and governed. The spirit of hierarchy and 
discipline is developed, for insubordination and plots arc punished by death, 

Mongolian and Turkish customs regulate the wholly imusual law of inher¬ 
itance : the heir, who is in a way fixed to his native soil, is the youngest of 
the sons; it is he who is the as the Mongols says, the tskine, as the 

Turks say—the "guardian of the hearth.” It is to nim that the land reverts; 
the elders share the movable ^oods. The princely families own not only 
their heixls but a band of warnors. The chief bequeaths this band to the 
son of his choice, or divides it; and it is not seldom that also a daughter 
receives a share. The son who is unprovided for goes far away to seek a 
father and a mother. In the legends wiis takes place most often as follows: 
The son rides a long, long w.ay, until he arrives at a house where he finds an 
old woman; the husband is in the fields, The youth says to the old woman, 
"Be my mother”; she consents, and finally the old man returns. The son 
says to him, "Be my father”; and when he has consented, the boy cries, 
"My father and mother, give me a name.” 

It is a characteristic fact that tlie 'rurkisli adventurer has not even a 
name. The legendary heroes are called Ad-siz, “without name.” We find 
in history two kings and more tlian one warrior who have proudly kept the 
name of " without name,” Ad~siz. These legends portray vividly the life of 
the Turkish people. Thousands of nameless Turkish adventurers have pro¬ 
posed adoption to the kings of the Parthians, to the potentates of Persia, to 
the caliphs of the Arabs, to the emperors of China, to the lords of Sogdiana, 
selling their swords for a family and a name. It was anonymous sods of 
Turks who founded the empire of the Seljuks and that of the Osinanlis. “ I 
am a wandering knight emperor,” said the grand mogul Baber, when he was 
dispossessed of the hereditaiy empire of Ferghana. 
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RELIGION OF THK TURKS 

Neither the Turks nor the Mongols liavc ever been a religious people. 
The religious imagination, tlie zeal and enthusiasm which are so ardent among 
the Arabs, the Persians, and the Slavs, have never aroused the apathy of the 
Turks the Mongols, and the Manchus. The religion which is most sym- 
pathetic to their phlegmatic character is certainly Buddhism. They are 
Buddhists temperamentally. Buddhi.sm is the only religion natural to them. 
Islamism is foreign to their conceptions. Comparatively easily, without 
enthusiasm and without great repugnance, the Turks have accepted other 
religions than Buddhism; they have become Magi, worshipping fire, Mani^ 
chaians, Nestorian Christians, Moslems; but tlieir conversion has been duo to 
chance, not to conviction. To eontrovei.sy they are indifferent, for it is con¬ 
trary to their mental placidity and to their military habits. The religions 
which they have definitely adopted they have practised loyally, without 
alteration or discussion, as is befitting a people who call civilisation obedience, 
and the law of the state, yaasak, military command. They have defended 
them Ukc honest soldiers^ offering for argument the one Saint Louis recom¬ 
mends to the laymen against the Jew.s—a sword in the belly. 

Like the ancient Ciunese, the ancient Turks recognised and venerated 
five elements incarnated in five persons. The five elements were earth, wood, 
metal, fire, and u'ater. TJio five pewous were the yellow einj^cror in tho 
centre, the blue emperor in the east, the red emperor in the south, the whito 
emperor in tho west, the black emperor in the north. The most venerated 
element in those old cults was iron, the metal from which the arms wore 
forced. It is mentioned in all the Turkish legends. It was probably iron to 
which the Huns addressed their prayers, and symbolised by a naked blade 
which the Romans called the sword of Mars. Byzantine ambassadors in the 
sixth century were present at a religious ceremony held on the frontiers of 
the Turkish dominion, during which iron was offered them. The old national 
names Timur, '“iron," and Timurtash, “coini^anion of I'ron,^' certainly have 
a religious origin. 

This ancient religion of the five elements, traces of which have remained 
to our day, was succeeded by that of the iangri, "heaven,” in dualism with 
the earth. Even religions as vigorous as Islam and Buddhism have not suc¬ 
ceeded in entirely exterminating traces of the old clualistio cult among the 
Alongola and Turks. 

Trie Turks have preseived in their legends the memoi'y of their ethnical 
origin. The following tradition is found at the ba.se of all of them. Il-Khan, 
the "king of the peoples,” is conquered in a great battle, and tho Mongols are 
all exterminated except Il-IQian’s youngest son, Kian (avalanche), his nephew 
Nokuz, and two girls. Kian, Nokiiz, and their two companions flee and 
cross prodigious mountains; in the depths of the mountains is a beautiful 
country full of rivers, springs, prairies, fruit trees, and game. Their descend¬ 
ants multiply in this unknown land; at the end of four hundred years they 
wish to come out, but find no way. Tlien a blacksmith discovers a mountain 
of iron to which they put fiie; the iron melts and a path is hollowed out, 
througli which they emerge fiom the mysterious country wiiero they have 
lYcd for seven generations. This country is called Erkeno-Kiim'-tho "old 
home land ” It is Pe-Iu 

ruling over tho Mongols when they emerged from 
Evkene-Kum was called Burte-Tcheue—"gray wolf.” Erom him was do- 
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scencled the virgin Alan Goa, -who conceived a miraculous child without a 
father, whose descendant in the tenth generation was Jenghiz Khan. The 
Mongols, brothers of the Turks, are thus the descendants of Gray Wolf, and 
their royal family derives its origin from the virgin who conceived a son 
without sin. Such is the legend related by the Turks and Mongols, beginning 
with the thirteenth century; some, like the Moslems, make it go back to 
.Taplieth, whom they claim as their remote ancestor; others, like the Buddhists, 
insert in the series cun aureoled virgin similar to the mother of Buddha. 

The exodus from the Erkene-Ilum took place towards the end of the fifth 
century. Less than a hundred yeais later we see the nation of Turks become 
very powerful; it is in correspondence with the emperor of China and with 
the Byzantine emperor, to whom in 568 the king of the Turks sent a letter 
in Scythian charactei’s. A trilingual inscription, written in honour of a prince 
in Paleo-Tui'kish and Uigur characters, with a Chinese translation, has recently 
been found in the valley of the Orkhon. Its date in Chinese chronology 
corresponds with oui‘ year 732. At this period the oldest Imown I^rkisli 
writing was at least a hundred and sixty yearn old. 


WARS OF THE CHINESE AGAINST THE TURKS 

In the third century n.c. the great em^ror Hoang-ti, foimder of the 
dynasty of the Tsui, after having I'e-establislied the unity of the Chinese 
Empire, which, more than five hundred years before, had fallen apart into 
some twenty feudal principalities and then finally into seven kingdoms, had 
penetrated into the countiy of the barbarians of the northwest. He had 
chased the Hioiig-nu from the countries which their descendants have con¬ 
quered so many times since, those wliich fonii the actual province of Shansi 
within the great heiici of the Veilow (Hwangho) Eiver. He had driven them 
beyond the marches. He had, with immense labour, connected the local works 
of defence which the seven kingdoms had erected against the barbarians, 
W/2S the Ismous Gimt Wall (214-204 s.c.). 

In Shensi, at the junction of the wall road with the military route behind 
the Great Wall, he had boldly established lus capital; it was within leach of 
the barbarians of the nortli and those of the west. The reti'ograde spirit and 
the incorrigible particularism of the Chinese aristocracy defied the work of 
the great emperor. The people, whose country was again divided into eight 
kingdoms, torn by factions, and poweiless externally, hid in the marches. 
Then a new emperor, Hoang-ti, originally of Shensi, re-established the national 
unity, aided by mountaineers of Ilonan, “south of the river.” 

The cmjierors Han (from 202 B.C.-220 A.n.) carried on the patriotic work 
of the Tsin; they attempted the conquest of the marches, the reduction of 
the barbarians, and their assimilation into Chinese civilisation. That which 
the Ilans attempted was in fact to siuicise tlie Turks of the north. Since 
then China has never abandoned their policy; to conquer the marches, to 
assimilate the people who inhabit them has been the policy of China for the 
last eighteen hundred yearn. It will be seen that the Mongols, as Chinese 
emperors, have followed only the traditions of the emperors of Han and of 
their suceessoi’s the Tangs (610-907 a.d,). 

In the year 121 b.c. Chinese tactics and policy begin to assert themselves. 
The idea was to break, to disintegrate, the mass of barba-rians united under 
the domination of a sort of emperor called the Tchen-yu (in Turkish, Tengri- 
iCut), “power of God.” To do this it was necessary to sunder in two the 
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barbarian IiokIg, in order to crowd fai- back towards the north and west the 
peoples of which they would lid themselves, and to retain on this side of the 
inarches between them and the Great Wail, those whom they hoped to assim¬ 
ilate In the marches themselves Urey desired to plant an iinpas.sable barrier 
of Chinese colonies, of Cliinesc jieoples, whicli would separate forever the two 
branches into which they had cut the compact mass of the Hiong-nu. In 
IP B c the Chinese passed the northern inarches; in 108 they were masters 
ofllie southern marches, of Hami and of Tmlan. The nomads gathered 
around the Chinese military posts, and became Uigur, “ subjects.” This side 
of the marclies the peoples, tuiiled by the Hiong-nu and without national 
colie.sion, being simply subject to tlie Tchen-yu—as were later the Alam, the 
Goths, the Bulgars, etc., to Attila—disintegrated rapidly, became absorbed 
into the mass of tlie Chinese, and i-einforced the barrier between the two 
brandies of the 'Purklsh language—the branch which was developed among 
the people arrested at the east of the marches, and the branch which grew 
up with the tribes crowded !>ack to the west 

After the conque.st of tlie marches it was towards the northwest that the 
Chinese directed their efforts, to open the outlets of Pe-lu and to finish the 
isolation of the eastern Hiong-nu. In 104 they ventmed too far into the 
midst of the Kirghiz and lost an army in the steppes. But the barbarians of 
the east were so well shut up between the marches and the wall that in 51 
tile Tciien-yu came to tender his submission to the emperor of Chinn. He 
acknowledged the "holy emperor” as his father, asked him for a name, and 
did not communicate with him officially except under tiiis new name. It 
was decided from that moment that the sovereigns of the Hiong-nu and then 
of the Turks should have two names, the one national, the other Chinese; 
the latter should date from the moment the "holy emperor” adopted thorn. 
After that event they would great imperial officers or as men. endowed 
with an appanage make war under the Chino.se flag, demand their share in 
tlie revenues of the empire, and support by arms the riglit of succession. 
It was now that they were really Hiong-nu, “rebel servitors.” 

One may observe at tliis time a curious parallelism between tlic great 
Roman Empire of the West and the groat Chinese Empire of the extreme 
East. They received simultaneously the one the joyful tidings of Christ, 
the other the joyful tidings of Buddha. Spurred by a new enthusiasm, rough 
and determined einjierors of the Occident conquered the barbarians from the 
Rhenish marches to the Danube; the rulers of the Orient carried their swoid 
from the marches of the Hi to the Caspian Sea. The Hans of China correspond 
fairly well to the Antonines of Rome; the calendar of Buddhi.si confessors 
in the Chine.se marche-s resembles that of the Christian martyrs in Gaul. 
Just as the Roman emperors opposed tho old literary pagan tradition to 
Cluistianity, so the Chinese nationalists opposed to Buddhism the old books 
destroyed by the first Hans. It was the epoch of great compilers and of tho 
apotheo.sls of Confucius. 

In 46 Ghine.se policy obtained a decisive result. The eastern Hiong-nu, 
separated from the western by the conque.st of the marches and by the support 
given to the Uigurs, were in their turn broken into two trunlcs; there Tchen-yu 
was in competition with Ins elder brother. The latter, conformably to Turk¬ 
ish right, demanded the mobile part of the heritage, that is to say, the army; 
he collected the bands, by suasion or by force, won over eight of tho con¬ 
federate claas, crossed the desert, and came to ask the “holy emperor” to 
adopt him. The Chinese, who had probably co-operated in the intrigue, 
hastened to accept him and recoguisecl tho pretender Hiong-nu as the legiti- 
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mate ruler. They cantoned his subjects in the northern inarches, along the 
Great Wall. "These Turks from father to son were the guardians of tlie 
Wall, whence their name of Ongut.” 


EXPLOITS OP PAN-^TCHAO 

Occasionally the Turks of the marches, when they were not paid by the 
Chinese, liked to pillage the flat lands along the Wall. In 72 the emperor 
Ming-ti deeided to strike a decisive blow in order to put a stop to the depre¬ 
dations. The plan, perfectly adapted to the Turkish character, was to punish 
the most rebellious subjects and to suppress the others ancl get rid of them 
by using them in distant warn. The man capable of conducting the enterprise 
to a good end, of subduing the great Turkish companies and of reducing 
them, was already found; his name wa.s Pan-Tchao. He had, in addition to 
the qualities which were necessary to make him tlie leader of nomads and 
highwaymen, n genius for military enterpj'iscs. 

In 76 the Nan-lu was coiMpiered and organised; the northern Hiong-nu 
were dislodged from the Pe-Iu. In the same year Pan-Tclmo, called back 
to China by a new emperor, disclosed in a memoir his military and political 
plan, by which the concme.st of the great west would cost the " holy emperor ” 
neither a man among nis national subjects nor an ounce of silver from his 
treasury. Naii-lu wished to gather the wai-like peoples of the marches and 
the petty kings of the we.st into one federation under imperial protection. 
They themselves would furnish the men, tliey would furnish the ready money; 
Cliina would give the impulse, would direct it, would organise the barbaric 
masses. woulcT lead them to the conquest of the Occident, ever farther away 
from tlie frontiers behind which the active Chinese anthill, labouring and 
working in peace, would be creating wealth. As for what was left of the 
Hiong-im of the north, ho would be responsible for them; a veritable plan 
of extermination had been formed agauist these incorrigible people. It was 
in 92 that a lieutenant of Pan-Tchao executed it, while the hero himself was 
leading his Turkish, Gctic, and Afghan bands to the conquest of the west. 
A Chuiese army closed the outlet of the Pe-lu at the sources of the Irtish, 
driving back the Hiong-nu towards the east and cornering them in the gorges 
of the Altai. A few tribes broke through the circle of besiegers, on the west, 
took to the steppes, and went to ask adoption from the Kiptchak, or else 
became fugitives and joined with the otiicr Kazaks and Kirghizes. We shall 
find them between the Ural and the Volga, then on the Kuban, then on the 
Hon, then on the Danube. They will dominate the Finns of the plateau, 
between the Ural and the Volga, and will lead them out to great adventures 
under the names Huns of Yogur (Hunnigures), Abars (Avars), ancl Hagyars, 
until the main body of the nation itself appeal's and we hear of the Petchenegs, 
of the Kubani or Kmnani, who come from the Kuban, of Turkomans or 
Turks of the Terek Of the rest some were exterminated, some dispersed by 
the Uigurs, the Chinese, the Tatars, the Tonguz; one fragment threw itself into 
the Altai, sought a shelter in its gorges, in its deep valleys, ancl there lived 
in obscurity. When, four centuries later, theii' descendants emerged from 
the Erkcne-Kuin uncler the leadership of Gray Wolf and of Blacksmith^ the 
very name of their ancestors had distappeai'ed; tliey were no longer the Hiong- 
nn but the Tu-kiu—the "Turks.” 

Pan-Tchao advanced as far as the Caspian; he was going to attack the 
Parthians and the Romans behind them, when the emperor called him back. 
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IRAN AND TDBAN 

In tlio country of Iran a national revolution had caused the Sassanids to 
succeed to the Parthians. Against the Sassanids the hatred of the Turks 
was bitter. Ad irOD wall as at the time of Archimedes prevented their access 
to the marclies of Sogdiana, of Hyrcania, and to the routes towards the south 
and west. Tiiese Iranians were autonomous; their heavily armed cavalry— 
tlie Mobed—was independent of the Turkish mercenary, and maintained 
against the Thrlc the civilisation of the great valleys to the north of the 
ibnu-Daria and of the Sir~Daria. Then- supremacy occurred at a moment 
when China, the terrible Cliina of the Hans, was oppressing most tyrannically 
the Hiong-nu. Those who did not wish to become sub-vassals of the Chinese 
fought with rage against the Sassanids; disputed the marches with them 
furiously. The struggle of the Turk with the Sassanid is the subject of the 
Persian national epic, the Shahnameh, Book of Kings, which relates the 
fights of Iran against Tuvan. Finally the Turks established their rule in the 
marches of Persia, between the Oxus and the Yaxaides, attacking in the rear 
the Iranians, who were engaged in battles against the Roman Empire and 
against the Arabic power, then at its inception. 

It is extraordinary that the Sassanid Empire, hard pre.ssed by so many 
enemies on the west and north, did not fall to pieces in the fifth century; 
but assistance came to it from the east. The Turks of the Altai, those 
descendants of the Hiong-nu of the north, who had become half-sinicised bar¬ 
barians and vassals of China, fell upon tlie west as formerly their ancestors 
liad done under the great Pan-Tchao. In the name of their Chinese suzerain 
they re-established, by way of Pe-lii and Nan-lu, the communication between 
the country of the holy emperor and the Ta-Tsiu, the " great China” of the 
west—the Roman Empire. In 553 tlie king of the Tu-kiu, called by the 
Chinese Tu-men—that is probably the Dutumene of the Turkish and Mongolian 
legends—led his banvls across the Pe-lu, stopped to draw breath in Turkestan, 
then fell upon the \Yhlte Huns'—Tic-le of the water bank, shore-Turks— 
and crushed them at a blow. After this exploit he took the title of Il-IChan, 
His second successor extended these conquests. He was called Mokaii-IChan, 
and bore besides the title of Tekine—^younger brother or, in European style, 
archduke. During his reign the unity of the Hiong-nu was re-established, 
but this time at the instigation of China; its sphere of inlluence was frankly 
directed towards the west In fact, thinugh its Turkish vassals Cliina was 
bounded by Persia and the Roman Einpiie. 


ANARCHY IN CTIINA 

The old society was disorganised in China by the new religious sects, as it 
had been disorganised in Rome by Christianity. In 184 the sect of the Tao- 
Sso had aroused a formidable movement of the “yellow bonnets.” In 194 a 
military adventurer, Thsao-Th.sao, overcame the revolt, re-established order, 
and made himself dictator. His son was empeixir of northern China, while 
divided into two kingdoms. Northern China, between 
the Gloat u all aiul the Blue River, could not maintain its political integrity 
^cepb by the arms of barbarians. It employed in its army those southern 
iliong-nu, wild jieople half sinicised by the Hans, who lived Ijetwecn the Great 

[' Sometimea called Ephthnlitcs, also IChazaw; they lived along the shores of the Caspian.] 
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Wall and the Yellow River. After 308 these Turlco-Chinese shared the north¬ 
ern empire, succeeding one another rafiidly. As in Rome, so in the Orient 
did barbarian emperors defend the empire against other barbarians. 


TUUKJSII AMBITIONS 

It was only in 589 that the empire was re-establishod and that Buddhism, 
under a modified form, was adopted by the masses of the Chinese, It will be 
understood that during this period of unrest the emperors of northern China, 
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now Turks, who had attained power by the su^iport of the Turks, made com¬ 
mon cause with their barbarian vassals and subjects, and that the national li fe 
of the Hioug-nu of the south was confounded with that of northern China- 
In 662 Mokan ruled over the Turkish nations from the Chinese marches, 
the Nan-lu and tlie Pe-Iu, and from the banks of the Oxus, which he had 
conquered by subduing the shore-Turks or White Hims, to the extreme limits 
of the Turkish Kiptchaks, to the nortli of the Caucasus and along the Volga. 
On the east he had conquered the Tonguz, tire Sian-Pi, as their princi¬ 
pal nation was then called, and had driven them to the east of Lake 
Baikal. He held the routes between Qiina, Persia, and the Roman Empire. 
But it was a precarious authority which an Il-Khan, a "king of tribes,” could 
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hold over this incoherent niultiludc of peoples, differing in theii’ manner of 
living, in their laws, religion, and language. To maintain Iiis empire at tlic 
east and south, Mokan needed China; to maintain himself on the west he 
dreamed of establishing relations with Rome (Rum, the Byzantine Empire), 
which was at war with its rebellious vassafs the ICiptchaks and Avars, and 
was engaged in a struggle against the hereditary enemies of the Turks—the 
Iranians, llhth an extraordinaiy breadth of vision, this barbarian of the 
Altai conceived the project of forming an alliance with the two great civilised 
states with China, on the east and with the Ta-Tsin, the great "China of 
the west’—the Roman Empiie, with the Turlcs serving as intermediaries 
and inen-at-arms, in the pay of the allies. To do a policeman's duty between 
the Yellow River and the Danube, to safeguard the communications between 
China and Rome, to pose as arbiter between the two nations, to divide up the 
world—such was fclie colossal plan of this Turk, a plan wliich his Mongolian 
.successors have never foigotten. Tlie revolutions which during the sixth 
ecntuiy swiftly followed one another in China,, and the fatuity of the Byzan¬ 
tines, caused it to como to nothing. In 569 an ambassador of Mokan (the 
Greeks call this king Dizabul, after bis Cliiiiese title Ti-theii-pii-Ii) proposed 
n. commercial and imUlary treaty to Justin II. The measure had no results. 


CONTACr W'lTH ISLAM AND CHRISTIANITY 

The seventh century was a cntical epoch in the life of tlie Asiatic peoples 
In disorganising the empire of the Sassanids and of the Iranian lands, the 
Arabic Mohammedan revolution turned into Pei-sia, Asia Minoi’, and Syria 
a Dart, of the ciivrent: Tnrkinh im-nnto-vnf.mii ,ir. <;u u_ 


L/iient. it complicated tnese relations by adding religious disagrcemoiits and 
misunderstandings to tfie_ problems already existing. The Turic. the natural 
intermeclmiy between China and Europe, became an armed champion of an 
Asiatic faith ho.stiIe to the faith of the Europeans; the greatest religions wars 
of the Middle Ages were fought against Europe by peoples who, tempoiu- 
mentally mdifferent to religion, had no grievance against Christianity and 
who eared little for the faith which, m the eyes of the oeciclentals, they iiicav- 

begun during the fourth century to penetrate into the 
Is R ,-«^Kthrough laiornsan and Uie inarches of Transoxania. In 
334 Raisaba was bishop of Meiw in Khorasan. Tn 420 the bishopric of Merv 
was elevated to a metropoto see. Towards 503 bishoprics Lndol 

T!" Timothy (71S) converted the Tiiik- 

isn khagan of Rarakorm. About tlie year 1000 tlie Remb Tm-Vc fr. in,. 

?he G /leUo CWr Tn 

ine ijo,^pel to thina. In 038 tJie emperor Tai-tsuiig issued a docrec m fnvTmr 
of the new religion and authorised the construction of a church in the capital 

If XT- ^ 1 /St, menfioiis the Nestonan metropoUtau by his Chiuoso uamG 
of hing-chu, as li does the patriarch Mar Hanaii Ishua (Joslma^ rnd AXm 
hi^hop a,uL pope of Tmnsta--China " la Uie name yeat (635Mhtt th^ 
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Syrian monk received the hospitality of the holy emperor—the fourteenth 
of tlie Hejira—the Arabs dispersed the Persian cavalry at Kadeseeyah. Thirty 
years afterwards Persia invoked Allah, and Arabian adventurers crossed the 
Oxus. 


ahabs in tuukestan and tibet 

The Arab bands organized in Khorasan to invade the Tmkisli marches of 
Sogdiana and Ferghana followed the old military route south of the Oxus via 
Merv and Balkh. On the other side of the Oxus the resistance was more 
vigorous than has been supposed. But religion had little to do with it. The 
extraordinary disorganisation of the country was tlie principal cause which 
facilitated the victory of Islam. Not till the year 94 of the Hejira (712) could 
the Arabs build their first mosque in Bokhara, and then they had to make the 
concession—unprecedented in Moslem cxiiericnce—of performing the service 



ia_Eev«ftn. For a long time afterwards, in this country conquered by Islam, 
the faithful went to the mosque only in groups and armed. 

For the Christianised inhabitants of Sogdiana the Arabic invasion was not 
a surprise, as it was for the Tui'ks. Indeed, the sectarian Zoroastrians saw in 
the doctrine of Islam deliverance from an odious state leligion. Furthermoie. 
the dignitaries of the Nestorian church were all of them Ai-abian Syrians, and 
therefore compatriots of the Arabs, whose faces, customs, language, costume, 
and way of thinking were familiar to them. Even the new reiigioii seemed in 
many of its features familiar. 'Without ceding any of their Nestorian dogma, 
these Christians chose unhesitatingly Islamic enthusiasm in place of the official 
fanaticism of the magi. Heretics themselves, they prefened^ these new 
heretics, who sjioke tlioir tongue, to the fire worehippers. Semitic Christian¬ 
ity made no opposition to Semitic Islam. 

In the first half of the seventh centuiy peoples of different origin, living for 
the most part from cattle-raising in the country which we now call Tibet, 
became converted to Buddhism. In the high valleys and almost inaccessible 
plateaus between the Himalayas and the Kwanliin this religion was to find its 
asylum and its holy citadel. At the same period the Tibetans began to be 
redoubtable to (Dhina. Established at an invulnerable point at the southwest 
of the Great Wall, they cut off communications between China and Naii-Iu. 
At the end of the seventh century they invaded Nan-lu, then turning 
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shill ply against the Chinese defeated them on the shores of the Blue Lake, 
and entering through the break in the Great Wall, overran the whole 
coast of the Yellow River. The Buddhists voluntarily let themselves bo 
pillaged by these pious savages, who offered a tenth of their plinicler to the 
mon^teries of Maitrcya Bodbisattoa and touched the ground with their fore- 
lieads before the altars in the abbeys of the land. Por these hardy mountain¬ 
eers of Tibet, accustomed to scale rocky peaks and traverse glaciers, the Tian- 
siian was not an obstacle, nor did the Tsong-ling impede their march. In 715 
they crossed these mole-hills, passed through the Terek-Davan, Pass of Pines, 
and descended into Ferghana, killing and plundering. When the Arabs saw 
them descend, the heavy national cutlass about their loins, an iron-pointed 
stick in their hands, the adroit imagination of the Moslems conceived the plan 
of employing these pagans against the magi, against the Turks who were so 
obstinate in their militavy loyalty, and against China—that great China which 
they, the Moslem preaeners and talkers, despite all their bombast, feared 
exceedingly. Become suddenly the best of friends, Mo.slcm adventurers and 
Buddhist highwaymen recrossed the Pas.s of Pines (71C) and went together 
into Nan-lu to be.siege the Turkish and Uigur cities. 


TURKISH MPRCEN’ARIES IN SRRVICID OP THE CALirHS 

At the south, in the marclies of Persia, which had formerly been unap¬ 
proachable, Moslem anarchy opened a new path for the Turks. The nuUtavy 
emigration of the Turks, hitherto directed towards the northwest, towards the 
country of the Kiptciiaks, was now diverted to the southwest—to Azerbaijan, 
Transcaucasia, Asia Minor. Syria, and the Moslem country of Rum. The 
revolution which brought tne Abbassides into power hastened emigration and 
turned it into this new channel. By degrees, as they entered the service of 
the Mo.slems, these Tiuk.s, so refractory at home to Islam, submitted to the 
religious rule. They imderstood absolutely nothing of it; it was to them 
merely a part of their military discipline, and as such demanded obedience. 
The Turks entered the orthodox Simnite Moslem chinch, not as catechimien 
neophytes, but as military recruits, without bowing their heads. 

The policy of tlie cnliplis towards these terrible Turkish adventurers, with 
whom they could not dispense, was to offer them all that they could gain by 
the sword in the western marches; they were given fiofs taken from the 
Roman-s. It was tliu.s that in nortliern Syria and in Asia Minor cn-stellanes 
and TuvkiBh mnvquisaics were founded, and new marches between Islam and 
the country of the Holy Land—the Christian country. The crusades of Turk¬ 
ish condottieri against Rum, the exodus of great companies in quest of Iand.s 
and castles in Anatolia and titles and honoui's at the court of the caliphs were 
incessant after the end of the ninth centuiy. But the place left vacant by 
these knights of adventure seeking their fortunes m Rum was at once taken by 
men equally imencunibered by possessions, equally rich in hopo and bravery. 
It seemed as if Turkestan and the marches of China, whence emerged these 
needy heroes one after another, were inexhaustible. Since the triumph of 
the Abba.s.sides, in Iran and in the marehes disorganised by the Arabs, there 
had been a constant influx of Turks seeking places, pensions, and lands. 

Once implanted in the country, become feudal landholders whether they 
would or not, endowed with all the railitaiy offices or with those reputed to be 
si^h for they would have none other's—they yet understood nothing of the 
ofhce.s they filled. At their first opjjortunity they overthrew the government 
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and installed the captain of their company in power. Thus came about the 
succession of the great Ghaznevid coudotlieri, who conquered India, and of the 
Seljuks, who were masteis of the caliphate and of Asia Minor. 


THE MANCHTIS MASTEIUJ OF NORTHERN CHINA 

In 1004, the same year that Mahmud, the great Ghaznevid, started for 
India, the Turkish Kaia-Khitai of the Liao became masters in China. This 
nation of the Khitai lived in the coimtiy known to-day as Manchuria; but 
many of its emigrants, instead of settling in China, had been obliged, for reasons 
of which we are ignorant, to retreat before the eleventh centuiy to the countiy 
to the northwest and to become kazalc. The leading clan among the Khitai 
in the tenth century was distinguished by the epithet Kara, “black,” and the 
patronymic of these hereditaiy chiefs, according to Chinese orthography, was 
Ye-lii. 

In the troubles which preceded the fall of the Tangs this family of the Ye-lii 
had rendered services to the Chinese factions, attaching itself principally to 
those of the north. Their poorly paid bands had been content with the medi¬ 
ocre fief surrounding the walied city of Yen. When the Ye-lu took the official 
protectorate over the Pctchili, Yen became their capital; the Chinese called 
it Peking (’Pekin), “ capital of the north.” The country had need of security; 
it accepted these protectors without much resistance. At the beginning of the 
eleventh century the family of the Ye-lu governed China up to the Blue River; 
these Ye-lu among all the Tiu*ks are the only ones who have deserved the 
honour of being regretted by the Chinese. South of the Blue River the national 
dynasty of the Sung had with as much good as harm re-established unity in 
one-half of the empire. 

The Turks of tho Liao had not had the audacity to substitute their heredi¬ 
tary princes for a Cliinese family, AtPelcmg, the capital of the north, tliey 
maintained a representative of the holy emperor, just as tlieir Seljuk brothers 
at the same epoch maintained a ruler similar to the caliphs at Baghdad. 
From 1001-1125 the pretended emperor of China (of the north) was called 
Tien-tso; the real emperor, the Turkish Khitai, was called Ye-lu-ta-shi. This 
Turk, moreover, like the occidentals of his race, was a patron of letters and was 
himself literary; the Chinese annals relate that in 1115 he passed examina¬ 
tions for tho doctorate. He was a member of the Haiilin Academy and founded 
timt of Linya. This Chinese academician remained in his sympathies such a 
thorough Turk that, having already dethroned three emperors, he further 
asserted his predilections in the following manner: When the Tonguz Niu- 
tchi, the ancestors of our Manchus of to-day, forced the barriers of the 
empire, took possession of Peking, and founded the dynasty of Kin (the word 
signifies gold), he, placidly and without scruple, wrung the necks of the Chinese 
ministers who formed his civil cabinet. Mounting his horse in company with 
the people of his military household, he then took the road for the open coun¬ 
try and went to become kazak in the great asylum of tlie northwest, on the 
steppes of the Kirghiz (1120). In Pe-lu the fugitive was hailed witli enthusi¬ 
asm. In a general assembly he gathered the chiefs of seven cities (sedentary 
Turks) and of eighteen tribes (nomadic Turks) and had himself proclaimed 
(khan of the camp). 

Ye-lu, academician and politician, was just as brave with a sword in his 
hand as he was fluent with a pencil between his fingers. This sinicised Turk 
was the first captain of his day. His firm policy was understood by the Turk- 
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isli masses It was no longer intUviilually that they had to establish them¬ 
selves in the Iranian land, but as members oj the body pohiic. On the west 
as on the east the country was destined for tlie Turks; they liad clofcnded it, 
thev had laboured in it; the land belonged to them as far as they could find 
a person talking Turkish. The ICara-Khltai became masters of Pe-Iu, of 
Nan-lu and of its HexaiJolis, where the Buddhist Uigurs, the Christians, and 
the pa'^ans welcomed them. The Moslems did not dare to look askance at 
these conquerors who spoke their language. Indeed, they preferred them to 
their Taialc (Iranian) co-religionists and to the iranised Turks of Transoxaiiia, 
althou^, on account of the dispai-ity of religions, they could not express the 
prefevenco. This sudden ascendency of the Kara-KIiitai rendered desperate 
the position of the last Seljuk of central Asia, the noble and mifortuuate sultan 
Saufar. Turkish in the eyes of the Iranians, and Persian in the eyes of all 
those Turks of the north and east who hated anyone who had a drop of Persian 
blood in his veins, what could Sanjar do? The crusaders had no conception 
of the fear inspired in the rulers of the house of Seljuk by the advancing mass 
of Turkish people. Atabegs in the south and sultans of Rum in the west 
trembled at every movement in central Asia. In 1141 the unfortunate sultan, 
the last of the Soljuks on Turkish soil, lost his final battle against the kuv- 
khan. At the same time was founded another Turkish empire, that of ICiu-ar- 
ezin (Khiva). 


THE TWO CHINESE EMPIRES AND THE MONGOLS 

While the sinicised Turks, the Kara*Khitai, and the Uigurs were sharing 
Asia with the iranised Turk^the Kankli and Kalatcli, the Manclius were assert¬ 
ing themselves in China. The Chmese called them Niu-tchi; the Turks and 
Mongols called them Tchortcha. But these Niu-tchi called their nation 
according to their own dialect Aisin, Aijin, "gold" or "gilded," which the Chi¬ 
nese translated by Kin. They named their empire in China Aisin Gurun, tho 
"gilded enclosure." In 1120 the king of the Nm-tchi forced the defiles which 
led to Pelchili and seized Yen or Peking; in 1153 his successor established 
there liis imperial golden court. He was lord of China as far as the Yangtse- 
Kiang In the south ruled the dynasty of the Sung, with Ilang-Chow for its 
capital. To secure themselves against the eiicroachraeiits of the Niu-Lchi, the 
Sung.s sought soldiers in the far north, and found them among the famished 
princes, who depended for their precarious livelihood upon the 3iase and upon 
the booty of war. By treaties of protection with merchant guilds and with 
the "loyal" cities, and by the meagre revenue of their leased cattle, these had 
been able to drag on a miserable existence. The fimt to offer himself was a 
chief of tho Kerait Turks. lie had property in the neighbourhood of Almalik, 
" the pomniery," a loyal Turkish commercial and Christian city in Pe-lu. He 
associated with himself a comrade, a brother by adoption, of Turkish lineage 
on the mother's side. Tiiis associate was called Yesuguei, and had the niilitavy 
surmime of Bahatnv, tire "brave," the "valiant." A dozen years after 
this alliance, in 1162, Ycsugnci had a son, whom he named 'Temujino. 

The family of Yesuguei enjoyed great consideration among all the nations 
struggling to live, niiserably enough, at the north of the Chinese marches, 
lietween the Sungari and the Irtish His descendants wore called the Borji- 
guene, " blue eyes." The Mongolian Buddhist legend gave them a miraculous 
origin. Pobo Merguene married the virgin Alaiig Goa, conceived in purity, or, 
as ive should say, without sin; by her he had two sons and died. In her 
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widowed state Alang Goa, visited by a supernatural apparition, conceived 
and bore three sons. The Borjiguenes are descended from the third. The 
name of Ninui (pure origin) was given to all the descendants of these three 
brothers, because, according to the Mongolian belief, they were bom of light. 
According to the Moslem legends the apparition was the angel Gabriel in'tlie 
form of a ray of light. Certain genealogies make the Borjiguenes and tlie 
Seljuks descend from a common fatlier whom they call Biigu, the Deer, and 
from a mother whom they call Goa, tlie Bitch. Turkish genealogies refer the 
origin of the Borjiguenes to the legendary ancestor of the Turks, who is Grav 
Wolf. 

Four tiinos did the Mongolian tribes and clans form an integral part of the 
Turkish empire: once at the time of the Hiong-nii of the south; again at the 
time of the Hiong-nu of the north; afterwards dwing the period of thcTu-kiu 
(545-745), and finally during that of the oriental Uigurs, do^vn to the year 1000. 
In the eleventli century wlien the great Turkish nations of the western Uigurs, 
the Kanldi, and the Kalateh were increasing their activity in the west, leaving 
the east free to the Kara-Khitai Turks, the Mongolian tribes and clans began 
to lead an autonomous life, grouping themselves about families called Ninm 
(pure, illustrious), in confederation with the Turks who had not prospered in 
the west. The revolution which in the eleventh century drove the Kara- 
Khitai Turks out of China, and caused the power to pass into the hands of the 
Niu-tchi, completed the liberation of the Mongols and of the Turki-sh tribes 
north of China, In the twelfth centuiy the Mongols of the country between 
the Selenga and the Orkhon were independent, as were their neighbours the 
Kerait Turks, Naiman and Karluk. 

In order to continue theii* existence these Turks and Mongols solicited aid 
and protection from China. They did not seek the ruler of northern China, 
whose throne was at Peking, the emperor of the Golden Enclosure, the Niu- 
tchi, for he was their heroclitaiy enemy. They turned to tlie real (Jhinaman, 
to tnc legitimate emperor, who belonged to the dynasty of the Sungs, and who 
ruled south of the Blue Itiver. What the holy emperor desired, they said, he 
had only to express; he was their father and mother; they and theii’ children 
would maintain his cause against all enemies. In compensation they demand¬ 
ed titles, wages, grain, and silks. 

The Chinese had long been acciuainted with this people; they knew with 
whom they had to deal. Those needy condottieri made great promises but 
rarely fulfilled them. To compel confidence, they should have arrived with 
formidable armies, instead of which they were seen to come with a thousand 
plunderers who levied contributions on the friendly coimtry, but fought as 
little as possible. The Chinese demanded guai-antees, drew then* purse-strings, 
and demanded proofs of warlike ability. These adventuiers, therefore, fought 
with each other to prove to the Chinese that they were the men to fight against 
others At the first favourable response from the Sungs, these Mongols, 
Turks, Keraits, Naimans, and Karluks became reconciled to each other. At 
last they were to be recompensed. While the Manchu chi’onicles, collected in 
the seventeenth centuiy under the title History of Ihe Three RealmSf do not 
mention the Manchus before the great war of 1209, tlie Chinese annals of the 
south, beginning with 1230, are full of Manchu exploits against the Niu-tchi. 
In 1147, according to the Chinese, the emperor of the Golden Enelo.sure, Hi- 
tzong, was defeated by the Mongols so severely that he accorded the title of 
king to their chief and ceded to him a part of the territory of Niu-tchi. Ac¬ 
cording to the Manchu annals this Hi-tzong was a very bad emperor: “ The 
fifth year Hoang-tong (1145), and in the fifth month, Hi-tzong began again to 
H. w.—voi/ xxn^ T 
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drink with his officers without ceasing. TJie magistrates no longer dared to 
speak to him. tie put the titular emprc.?s to death and abducted the wife of 
one of his generals. A short time afterwards he caused one of his wives to be 
killed. During an alcoholic debauch he put his son to death.” One can 
easily imagine that this furious drunkard, execrated by his people, suffered 
the defeats of which the Chinese tell. 


JENGHI7. KIIAN AND THE MONGOLIAN EMPIRE 

In 11G2 the Mongols and the Keraits were in their turn conquered by the 
Manchus. This was the same year in which Teinujine, the future Jenghiz 
Khan, came into the world. The Sungs were unwilling to incur the natural 
consequences of the defeat of 1162, and consequently Keraits and klongols 
became at this time reconciled with the Manchiis, so that thirty years later 
Teinujine was a mercenary in their hire. 

Life had been hard for him in liis youth. He was the eldest of five broth¬ 
ers born of the same mother, and was only thirteen when his father died. 
This branch of the Borjiguenes was called Kiat (the avalanche). Accord¬ 
ing to the Turkish and Mongolian custom the youngest bj’other, as we have 
seen, inherited the patrimonial domain. With a boy of thirteen to command 
the riders, to hold in check the landholders, to govern thirty thousand nomadic 
families following the profession of war, and with a child of five to guard 
the national sanctuary and the hearth, the state could not fail to fall apart. 
Scarcely was the inoaming for Yesuguei finished, when the clan of the Tai- 
jiuts left the royal quarter where the nobles had without doubt been called 
together for the funeral ceremonies. Three-fourths of the other nobles fol¬ 
lowed the Taijiuts. One-fourth only remained loyal. 

When the state fell the widow of Yesuguei summoned the few nobles 
who remained loyal and commanded them to mount. She put herself at 
their head, and carrying before them the standard of her dead husband gave 
chase to the deserters. Most of these gallope<l ahead and then dispersed in all 
directions in their haste to rejoin the yurl and to provide for their own safety. 
She caught up \s'ith the least expeditious, those who had no property to 
secure. When these men of war saw the widow, in her garments of mourning, 
holding in her hand the standard of battle about which they had so often 
ridden, their hearts reproached thorn; they turned about and followed the 
old banner. The widow led them back to a point near the sources of the 
Onon, where were planted “the standard with nine white tails,” military 
symbol of the nation, and the “standard of tho protecting genius of the 
Borjiguene with four black tails,” religious sj'mbol of the Nirun. With the 
film determination which had led her so bravely to hold the flag, the great 
widow undertook the regency. To her people she was known as "lady of 
honour, of counsel, of reason, and of cold resolution.” tier family was 
related to the emperors Niu-tchi, of the Golden. Enclosure, or to one or their 
great lord.s, for to her name Olun was added the Chinese title of Fu-jin—the 
dowager-princess, as we should say. 

Yesuguei, befoie his death, had done his best to provide for the future of 
the young Temujine, of hi.s brothers, and of hia people. In the first place he 
had affiliated a new family in case of misfortune; he had pledged the cup 
with the grandson of Marghuz, the king of the Christian Kerait Turks, so that 
“brothers.” ^ This chief was called by his war name Toghrul, 
(tho killer). Having fortified him on the west, he had arranged an alliance 
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on the east witla the poweiiul house of the Kiiugvads, which was allied with 
tliG Turks, the Tatars, and the trans-Sungarian Manchus; he had affianced 
him to Burte-Jujine, clanglitcr of a Kungiad chief who was called Dai Setzene, 
She was only nine. The final marriage was concluded when Teniujine was 
seventeen (1182-1183). He made the Kungrads enter the Mongolian confed¬ 
eration. When the great dowager had gathered around her son all the parti¬ 
sans she could find, and around the fiag all the defendeis she could muster, 
she took counsel. The alliance with the Kungrads would undoubtedly prove 
valuable when her son had giown up; but in the mean time they must live. 
The appeal to the Keraits was a last resort. Toghrul had a grown son, Seiigun, 
whose rights as auda^ over the people of Yesuguci lie might be tempted to 
enforce. It was neeessaiy tliat the lad should defend himself alone, at all 
risks and perils, and tliat his protector should never become a lival, a pre¬ 
tender. His raotlier found the man she needed. He was a person of high 
lineage called Minglig. The Mongols respectfully called liini Etchigue, (father). 
This reverend father, St. Minglig, had a son who performed miracles; he was 
called Keuktehe. It was related that ho used to fly to heaven mounted on a 
horse the colour of the clouds, and that he conferred familiarly with Tangri 
(God). To hold the saint and his son, the doer of miracles, was to hold the 
sanctuary, to put Teinujine under the protection of religion. The period of 
clelaj^ caused by widowhood was hardly finished when the great dowager 
married Minglig Etchigue. Now the young Teniujine could wield his sword 
with a glad heart; she had kept the flag for him; she now gave him the 
sanctuaiy. 


TEMirjINfi’S FinST BATTLES 

Teinujine proved himself a son worthy of his mother. In that teiTible 
life of chance, which lasted until his thirty-second year, no trial was spared 
him; he einplied the cup of bitterness. Two heroic friendships sustained 
liim, caused him, as we are told by Abulglmzi, whom in his simplicity one 
likes to cite, “ to taste the sweet and the bitter.” These were the friendships 
of his rough brother Juji Khassar (Juji the Tiger) and of his faithful companion 
Bogorji. Relatives and neighbours from all sides had fallen upon the miser¬ 
able remainder of Yesuguei^ inheritance. The bitterest were tlie Taijiuts. 
The clan of the Nirims, the Juirats, also was inimical. 

The Taijiuts and the Juirats tracked Temujine with fury. Their dis¬ 
agreements saved him. Ten times in the alternations of success and reverse, 
pressed by many enemies, the Borjiguene had had to take to the desert, 
scouring the country as a kazak among traps and ambuscades. He never 
ceased to act like a king. This son of the lady “of high respect” won the 
respect both of enemies and friends. He liad the genius of authority; even 
when reduced to extremity he begged aid of no one, but commanded it impe¬ 
riously as an obligatory tribute due to his house. In 1189, being then twenty- 
seven years old, he was acknowledged as khakan (emperor) by the Arlads, on 
the field of Keruliin, and took the title of Sutu-Bogdo (given by God). 

Either a little after or a little before his recognition by the Arlads, about 
1188, it is certain that Temujine was strong enough to fight a pitched battle 
with the Taijiuts and with their confederates. The battle was fought at 
the sources of the Baljuna, a little affluent of the Ingoda, west of the Onon. 
The combat was fierce; six thousand confederates remained on the field. It 

Toghnil's pon became auda or son to Yesuguci when “brotherhood” was pledged 
between the fatliers.] 
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was the fivst gieat Mongolian victory. In this combat Temujino had divided 
his knights into bodies of a thousand men each. This division by a thousand, 
in an avmy of upper Asia in 1188, was an innovation, a veritable tactical 

revolution. , , . .. t „ 

Prom 1187 to 1193, slowly lu^u patiently, sometimes by lorco ot arms, some¬ 
times by negotiations and mamages, Tenuijine established his authority over 
the tribes of Turkish origin—both Mongol and Tatar—situated at the mouth 
of the Gobi, between Kcnilim and the Selenga, as far as the desert towards 
the south and as far a-s Iiigoda towards the north. Further north, on the 
two Rides of Lake Baikal, his old enemies the Tonguz Mergueds, who had 
collected those that remained of the Taijiuts and^ all the malcontents of the 
broken tribes which he was mcorporating bit by bit into his future Mongolian 
Empire, still held out against him. 

Ill 1193, after so many years of patience, he risked for the first time a 
political combination abroad. With the great good sense which charactor- 
ised his genius, he chose a very modest undertaking, one proportionate to 
his forces anil sure of success; one, moreover, which could servo as a point 
of departure for greater enterprises. Certainly when Temujino, in 1193, 
poorly established as he was m his dominion over a people made up of 
scattered tribes, and surrounded by .suspected allies anil threatening adver¬ 
saries, conceived the idea of offering nis services to the emperor of the 
Enclosui'e of Gold, to tlie hereditary enemy of his people and family, he hod 
a fai'-seeing eye. 

The atfaiv was vigorously conducted, for the “emperor of Gold’^ paid 
well. Temujino received the Chinese brevet of “commander against the 
robcls.” and perhaps his university degree of Dai Ming, whicii lie bears in 
the ftlongolian legend among his titles of Sutu-Bogdo (son of heaven) and 
Tchmghiz ICiiakan (inflexible emperor). 

Tenuijine shortly afterwards attempted a rash venture. lie attacked the 
SoIongoSj the real Manchus. If he could have succeeded, all the Turkish 
nations of the extreme cast, the Kun^vads, to which nation nis wife belonged, 
and ateve a\\ the Kara-Klntais of L\ao, the ancient masters of Peking and 
of northern Cliina, would have arisen and acclaimed him ruler; he would have 
been the master of the eastern Turks, their avenger against tho Manchus. 
Already he saw northern China open, Peking in his possession. But he 
undertook tho enterpri.se too soon. He had miscalculated hi.s forces and was 
beaten .severely (1197). His faithful followers carried him half-dead from 
the battle-field. 

TJic state which had been founded .so painfully fell to piece.s at one 
blow. Once again the “mother of nations”—the "lady of high lionour”— 
re-e.stabli.shed everything. Although old and broken, she seized the flag, 
mounted her liorse, reunited the remnants of the army, reassured, suppli¬ 
cated, reminded the people of lier husband MingUg, of the great St, ICeuktehe. 
The valiant chief Mulduili fought, overcame the enemy, and ended by repuls¬ 
ing him & 

Little by little Tcniujme extended his domains. His chief rivals at this 
time were the Keraits and the Naimans, with Uie former of whom his father 
had .sworn friendship. Sengun, the son of Toghrul, was jealous of hi.s father's 
"adopted” son Temujuie and incited his father against him; when it came 
to the battle thq Keraits were completely defeated; Toghrul, fleeing, was 
killed by va.^.sals of the Naiman king; Sengun escaped to Tibet and died after 
miserable years of wautlermg. Soon after the defeat of tho Keraits (1203) 
the Naimans were likewise overcome in a sanguinary battle.« 
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TEMUJINB TAICES THE IMPERIAL TITLE 

The designs of Teniujino regarding the Turks of Pcntapolis, of Hexapolis, 
and of the niarehes of Transoxania were evidenced by tlie care which he 
gave to conciliating these people and by the precaution lie took to teacli tlieh 
language and literature to his children. They finally decided liim to move 
the seat of his government to the west. In 1206 he took up the standards of 
his family and of his tutelary saints to carry them to the old Turkish capital, 
to Karakonn. The act was decisive: to plant the standards at Karakoim 
was to raise again the ancient Hiong-nu Empire; it was to take the imperial 
title. Temujino took it. With Uie scrupulous legality which characterised 
his particular kind of despotism, he had first assembled the kuriltai, the 
general assembly of the Tarkhans. It was this general assembly which 
appointed the kliakans and the il-khans, administered the oath, and assiirecl 
to everyone his privileges. 

But this worn-out title, tliis restricted power, was not what Temiijine 
wanted, "What was necessary to him was soverei^i jiowei’, having no othei* 
limits than the law. and not open to dispute. The kuriltai granted it to him. 
Ho was Sutu-Bogao, son of heaven; he became Tchinghiz, lord inflexible, 
immovable, absolute, autocratic. The law was introduced by him, and he 
swore to observe it It consisted of the yassak and the iura; the name of the 
first signifies rule, the second usage, customary law, ordinance. The "inflex¬ 
ible” emperor was throughout nis life the strict executor and punctilious 
slave of this body of laws, whicli codified the old Turkish and Mongol usages. 
No despot ever respected so faithfully a compact concluded between his 
peoples and himself. In the most terrihle rigours of Jenghiz Khan his worst 
enemies haiT nevej* been able to discover cap’ice. JJis woi'st tyj'/mnies were 
the literal execution, of the law and of the ordinance. No contemporary was 
deluded on the subjec t; Joinville and Marco Polo, the most directly informed, 
saw in him the firm legislator. 

The unity of govcriunent and law established by the "inflexibie^' em¬ 
peror had resulted in complete homogeneity of the nation. The kuriltai 
which hailed Temujine for its Jenghiz Khan, the assembly in Avhich there 
figured nineteen Turkish and Tonguz people.*!, with twenty-six Mongolian 
clans, properly so called, no longer represented a confederation of tribes but a 
homogeneous nation, in which the autonomy of the tribes was broken. With¬ 
out doubt every tribe remembered its own genealogy, but only as a personal 
title. Taken as a whole, the people were now neither Nekrins, nor Urnian- 
guts, nor Oirads, nor Taijiuts, nor Tatars, nor Mergueds, nor Naimaiis, nor 
ICeraits, nor Barlass, nor Bnrins, nor Arlads, nor Jelairs. They were Mon¬ 
gols, the Blue Mongols, the firet nation of the world. Proudly Jenghiz lilian 
spoke to them, when, before tlie kui’iltai, suiTOimded by the sacred standards, 
and having beside him the great St. Keuktche, descended from heaven, he 
swore the national oath: “This people, whidi in the face of tribulation and 
when I have been sorest pressed by adversity has made itself inseparable 
from my person; this people, which has accepted joys and sorrows with an 
equal cheer and has realised my idea in the form of an active government; 
this people, pure as rock ciystal, which amidst all dangers has made its loy¬ 
alty shine to the end of my efforts—^I wish to have bear the name Blue Mon¬ 
gols. May it excel in power and gloiy I” To re-elevate the banner of the 
Hiong-nu Empire and of its heir, the Turkish Empire, was equivalent to a 
declaration of war upon northern China, the Enclosure of Gold.** 
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Jencliiz Kli-an began the war against China in 1206 by atiaekiug Hia, the 
nresent home of the Tangiits, a land occupied chiefly by brigands who were a 
terror to their neighijours, a land the occupation of which could be of great 
strategic advantage to him. In 1208 he drove the people of Hia out of Pcii- 
tapolis and by 1209 the north was conquered and Jcngliiz Khan was free to 
march against the Chinese Empire. A change in ruler at this time relieved 
the scrupulous Temujiue of his feudal obligations to the old emperor; lie 
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insulted the ambassador of the new ruler, come to announce his succession to 
the tliione, and the war began.® 

LiUthusiasm beat high in the young Turkish and Mongoliaii army, tried 
by so niany petty wavs, and sent out now for the first time on an expedition 
of real importance. Jenghiz Khan, true leader of men if ever tiierc was one, 
had imbued his men with conscience, with passion; he had lighted like a torch 
the idea of country, of nation. It is Abulghazi with his simple Turkish who 
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gives the best impression of Jenghiz IChan's speech: “Then he gathered the 
assembly of the Mongol lords in a certain place and said to them: ‘ The em¬ 
perors o^ China, that is those of Gold, have done much injury to iny ancestors 
and to my relatives. Now, the very high God assures to me the victory. 
In this kingdom of China, upon Uie person of its emperor of Gold, he gives 
me the opportunity, the power, to revindicate the right of my ancestors.' " 
Jenghiz Khan's relatives fonned the Turkish nation. All those of the east, 
IGiitais, Uigurs, Kaihiks, Kungi-ads, Maiiguts and Onguts, Keraits and Nai- 
mans, Oirads and Torguts, the descendants of Oguz Khan, the children of 
Gray Wolf, hastened in tlic sxiito of Jenghiz Khan to avenge on the national 
anny, on the Manchns, the ills which the Chinese liad done to their ancestors, 
the Hiong-nu of old. 

The Kins were totally unprepared. The poor emperor of the “superb 
beard," the noble and beautiful “imbecile," was taken unawares; his generals 
were without orders, his troops distributed in a cordon in the face of con¬ 
centrated Mongols, and of a captain like Jebe. This prestidigitator com¬ 
menced upon the brave Niu-tehi. He had before him two armies collected 
in haste, close to the defiles in the lower chain of the Khingan Mountains, by 
the Great Wall. One stronghold after another was taken. 

The Niu-tehi nation had the power to recover itself after tliis terrible 
downfall. When the bewilderment of the first defeats had pssed away its 
constancy and coinage reasserted themselves. When, later, the Mongols, who 
were far from their countrv, attacked central Europe, two months (from the 
end of March to the mklcllo of May, 1241) sufficed Sabutaij who was sup¬ 
ported by the empire of Germany, for the defeat of the military forces of 
roland, Siberia, Moravia, Bohemia, and Hungary; this same Sabutai, aided 
by Jcbe and Mukhuli and many others, required twenty-four years, during 
which fighting was incessant (1210-1234), to ^et the better of the Niu-tchi, 
who were implanted in China, and were fightin| against the people of Hia, 
against rebellion and the Chinese jacquerie, against the national dynasty of 
the Sung, against their implacable enemies of the Liao,_ and who were be¬ 
trayed ten times during these tiunultuous years by their own nobility. It 
was a great lord of royal blood, known as Hosao, an abominable traitor, 
who hired the faithful and loyal Turkan into ambush, assassinated him, 
and marched upon the capital. Five hundred men of the bomgeois militia 
—Chinamen—fought for the Manchurian emperor and were killed; it was a 
chamberlain, the eunuch Litzc, who killed his sovereign. At the palace there 
was only one woman who showed any coumge. She held the seal of the 
treasury and would not relinquisli it. She fought, while insulting the officers 
of the palace, calling them cowards and ungrateful: “Steal the seal of state 
at the order of a rebel subject? I will die, but I will not give it up!" 

One receh^es from this narrative an impression of loyalty, of popular 
honour, of high national dignity, which the Mongols did not fail to recognise. 
When, after the disaster of Tien-ling, the last sundving Mancliu general—all 
the others had refused quarter—^vas led before the conqueror, he did not 
command the general to kneel, “ for it was well known that he would refuse.” 

After the treason of Hosao, the new, legitimate sovereign Hwen-tzong con¬ 
tinued the struggle; it was a fierce warfare without cessation. The Niu-tehi 
still directed successful campaigns against the people of Hia and against the 
Sungs. Against the cold tactics of tiie able and tenacious Maiichus, however, 
they were constantly unsuccessful. In 1216 Hwen-tzong accepted a treaty 
by which he recognised the protectorate of the Mongols over Liao, governed 
by a Kara-IChitai prince, to whom Jenghiz Khan gave the investiture, with 
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direct authority over a pai‘fc of tlie Petcheli,_over Shansi, and over the 
Assecuritv he cave his sister in marriage to Temigme and moved his 
S' trtirnorth of the yellow River, to Pmn-king, the Kai-f ung Fu of 
Marco Polo & Peace, liowever, was not accepted by the people. War began 
afi'e^h Jenghiz IClian sent forward one of his generals, while he remained at 
the centre ready to advance in cither direction, “ watching and governing.”^ 
Tlie fifth month the I^longol army captured the capital of the Centre; 
General Tzoiig, who defended it, took poison; the others wore killed hy rebel 
soldiers The tenth month Uie Mongols took the pass of I'ong-lcwan. Biiluko 
was vanquished and killed The disaster was complete (1216). In this down¬ 
fall of the enemy, Sabutai, having nothing to do at his post, and disliking idle¬ 
ness, amused himself by conquering Korea. In 1217 Jenghiz Khan saw that 
affairs were progi’essing as he desired and that his presence in the country was 
no longer necessary. He left in China as his lieutenant the trustworthy and 
methodical Miikliiili, and gave him civil and military awthorlty and thhty-ftve 
thousand men. 


THE DESTRUC?riC>N OP ‘THE KH\YAIIE7,MIAN EMPIRE 

The reno^s^l of Jenghiz Klian’s victories had been prodigious among the 
Turks of Tiausoxnnia; the grandeur of Rome and that of the caliphate had 
not effaced in their minds the incuiory of an almost suiierstitious admivation. 
for that China, model of all splendour, type of all empires, which had so often 
dazzled or conquered their fathers. At first thev did not wholly believe in it, 
Muhammed the Fighter pressed with questions the ambassador whom Jenghiz 
idiau had sent him, this was a Moslem Turk, called Mahmud Yolva], who was 
fanatical in his nationalism and devoted body and soul to his mastei*, the pagan 
emperor of the Mongols. “ One day Muhammed took Mahmud to the chase and 
said to him: ‘Thy khan, did he really conquer the land of China?^—and ho 
detached from his arm a jewel of infinite value and made a present of it to 
Maliniud Yelvaj.” The secrecy of tlie interview, the solemn oath which was 
taken, the attitude of those present, all betrayed anxiety. Tlieso Turks of the 
Occident felt that they could not successfully contest the game against a Turk 
who was master of China. 

Tlie sultan of lOiwarezm, Persia, and Transoxania must indeed have been 
blind not to see the approaching storm. He was, moreover, a weak-headed 
indivkUml, with all the faults of his race and none of its virtues. Ever since 
Jenghiz had won the name of “second Alexander,” after his victory over the 
hunted and betrayed Kuikhan, Muhammed the Fighter wa.s no longer scep¬ 
tical. Southern Persia, Afghanistan, the marches of Inclia wore divided 
amoiig.st a number of feudal lords, mo.st of them of Turkish origin, culling 
themselves atahegs, “father govemors,” and using ns their chief weapon the 
nanie of the spiritual sovereign of the caliph of Baghdad, who sold them the 
privilege of his suzerainty. The Fighter himself was only the delegate of the 
caliph through the heiitagc of the Seljuks. To attack the atabogs without 
asking permission of the pope of Baglitlad was to revolt against him, to begin 
a “ quarrel of investitures.” The pope protested; the Fighter got angry, and, 
in an access of rage, marched upon Baghdad, 

At the same time that he was quarrelling with the pope of Islam the Fighter 
was alienating his own subjects. In an access of fury after drinking, he killed 
the sheikh Madjd ad-din of Bokhara, the highest Moslem authority of his em- 
i, Transoxania, accusing him of being the lover of his mother, 

the old Turkan Kliatun. Become sober he perceived his mistake. The old 
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empress was a Kanlclij adored by all those riders among whom the voice of 
blood and of feudal relationship was so powerful. The clergy of the bigoted 
capital became agitated and preached in the mosques of Bokhara. ^The 
sultan sent a platter filled witli gold and precious stones to the sheikh Nedjm 
ad-din Kubrah and said to him, ‘For this my sin give me absolution.’ The 
sheikh replied, ‘It is not with a ransom of gold and of precious stories but 
with your head, mine, and those of thousands of people that your act will be 
redeemed.’ ” Tlirough his Moslem agents Jenghiz Klum had been inforined of all 
that transpired. He even received an embassy from the caliph urging him to 
begin hostilities; but, always punctilious in points of honour, he wislied not to 
open the breach until the sultan of Khwarezm had given him definite cause. 
In the mean while he put the sultan off his guard and flattered him through 
his ambassador. They ended by concluding a treaty of offensive and defen¬ 
sive alliance at the end of which was a little supplementary clause, seemingly 
insignificant, a commercial convention giving free passage to caravans coming 
from China across Turkestan and Transoxania. This relinquished to Jenghiz 
Khan the " silk route,” the main road towards Irak and Home. That which 
the Sassanids had refused to the Turkish il-khan of tlie sixth century at the 
risk of an alliance bet ween him and Constantinople, the Fighter granted to his 
terrible friend Temujine, without weighing its consequences and as if it were 
a mere bagatelle. The treaty concluded, he set forth on his foolish expedition 
against the caliph. He bravely conquered the sultanates of Persia, became 
entangled in the snows of Armenia and Kurdistan, and came back excom¬ 
municated. The caliph forbade in the churches the khoiba, or prayer for the 
sovereign. He put him under the ban of Islam, as a rebel, a schismatic, and a 
felon. That involved the release of all the Moslems, his subjects, from their 
oath of obedience. There had been a considerable number who lind long been 
disposed to profit by the dispensation and to take sitle.'s openly witli the great 
protector of all the Turks, the “inflexible” emperor. The governor of a fron¬ 
tier town precipitated matters in Turkish fashion; the great caravan had just 
come from China; ho seized the merchandise and cut of the heads of the mer¬ 
chants. Denounced by Nedjm ad-din, excommunicated by the caliph, tlireat- 
ened by the Kanklis and by the nobility, upbraided by his mother and by his 
son Jeial ad-diri, the unhappy Fighter did not dare to denounce the deed. 
Jenghiz Khan had sent him three ambassadors to demand reparation; he had 
one decapitated and drove off the two othera. A month earlier Temujine had 
begun to mass troops on the Irtish; as soon as the good news reached him he 
sent out liis scouts in order to conceal his movements from the enemy, and to 
complete the concentration of his main army (1219). 

The Khwarezmians were unprepared. With feverish haste the ardent 
Jclal ad-din collected his contingents, comirelled his father to accompany 
him, that the troops might see the sultan at their head, and went to meet 
the Mongols. At the end of the year 1219, after a battle between the ICaradagh 
and tlie lower Sir-Daria, Muhammed could no longer deceive himself. He 
took the step of re-entering Transoxania, and of assembling his great army 
behind the Sir, in tlie shelter of the strongholds which protected the passes. It 
V'Eis a terrible blow for Muhammed when in the first days of March he learned 
that the great Mongolian army had just emerged from the “red sands/’ that 
the cities of Zernuk and Nurata hod sureendered, and that Jenghiz Khan was 
inarching upon Bokhara. He understood that all was lost, and he fled to 
Samarkand. 

Jenghiz Khan, concealing his march, had boldly crossed the desert of the 
red sands and emerged in Transoxania, marching thence straight upon Bo- 
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kliara in the rear of the sultan of Kwarezin. The garnaon of the city—twenty 
thousand men, say the Moslem chronicles—tried to cut its way out, probably 
hoping to lejoin the sultan at Samarkand; it was defeated, and Bokhara " the 
holy^’ opened its gates to the pagan emperor. "All the sheikhs, the mollahs, 
the muftis all the inhabitants, great and small, went out from the city to put 
themselves at the mercy of the khan” (April, 1220). From Bokhara Jenghiz 
IDian hastened to Samarkand, where the sultan Muhainmed had abandoned 
his array. There were there about forty thousand men, disorganised and 
cleraolislied by the flight of the sultan and by the departure of Jelal ad-din. 
They bravety accepted battle and fell uiiou the Mongols, while these were 
manoeuvring to invest the place, they repulsed them and made some among 
tliem prisoners, but the next day they were driven back behind the walls. 
The clergy and the citizens then took flight; the sheikh ul-Islam and the cadi 
opened one of the gates while the garrison was being massacred in the defence 
of the other gate. 

The city escaped plunder hy paying a tax of 200^000 pieces of gold, but 
thirty thousand men of arts and ciafls had to leave their hearths to go toICara- 
korra, to China, and to Siberia, to work for the "inflexible” emperor, his 
princes and his nobles. This was tlie commencement of the Mongolian system 
of recruiting by foice, of compellmg the service of artisans, of confiscating in¬ 
dustries for the boneflt of tlic nation. It was by their bnUal requisitions of 
men that the Mongols renewed art and opened new paths for the imagination. 
"China owed to them the precious advantage of entering into communication 
with occidental oiviUsatious and of participating for a centvivy (1260-1368) in 
the vast movemeut of e.xchange wliich they promoted over the whole civilised 
world. In China, as cverywhoie else where they estflblislied themselves, the 
Mongols caviscd a moral revolution by bringing into relations with one another 

n ilcs which had till then Ixien strangei-s.” * 

?iie first days of April, 1220, had aiTivcd; during five months without one 
siugle pitched battle, two successful sieges, one of Bokhara, one of Samarkand 
—defended by a hundred thousand men who were poorly commanded and 
poorly organised, but who were bnxve—had enabled tlie Mongols to conquer 
Turkestan, Ferghana, and Transoxania, The four armies then joined forces 
before Samarkand. Jenghiz IClmn could detach twenty-five thousand men 
for the conquest of the Wc.st. There is nothing in military history to be com¬ 
pared with that fantastic excui-sion of the twenty-five thousand from Samar¬ 
kand to Feodo.sia and tlie Don. It was the most extraordinary folly wliich has 
ever been committed against wav, a learned extravagance, a mathematically 
calculated romance, a reasonable absurdity. Pi-ecumors of the great conquest, 
they went at a gallop, mai'king out the stopping-places for the army which took 
fifteen years to follow them. The Persians, the Turks of Azerbaijan, the Ar¬ 
menians, the Georgians, the Circassians, the Alani, the Turks of the ICiptchak, 
the Venotian.s of the Crimea, the Russians, the Bulgarians, and the Himgaiiaii 
Badikirs saw pass iu a whirlwind of dust the Mongolian standard, always vic¬ 
torious. & 

Jebe, the son of Jenghiz Khan, and the generals with him, who conducted 
the expedition, had orders to track the sultan Mulmmmecl. They came up 
with liim on the Ca.spian, "the sea of ravens,” but found that he had just been 
bnned on an island near by. After a short halt to recuperate and obtain iii- 
structioii.s from headquartem they continued their career of conqucvst crossed 
tile Oaucasii.s, fell upon the Alans, the Circassians, and the Lesghians (old 
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Avars). The KiptchakSj who had been in doubt whether to receive these new¬ 
comers as brothers or foes, when they saw them taking possession of their 
property and were too weak to resist, fled towards the west, towards tlie Don.a 
This was desertion—an unpardonable crime in tiie eyes of the Mongols. It 
was necessary to bring the wandering Turkish lambs back to the fold and to 
chastise the leaders. Meanwhile, it was learned that a certain nation, called 
Russia, was taking the Kiptchaks under its protection. The Mongols deter¬ 
mined to leach those Russians not to interfere in affairs which did not concern 
them, and to respect the orders of the “inflexible*’ emperor. After conquer¬ 
ing Kalka (1223), Sabutai and Jebe hastened to the Dnieper. There they 
either received letters calling them back or else themselves decided to return. 
They must liave been in cori-espondence with Jenghiz iChan. The two heroes 
led back those who were left of their twen^-fivc thousand men. Descending 
from the north they defeated tlie Bulgarians of Great Bulgaria, and on the 
Kama they gave themselves tlie pleasure of attacking the Tlu’kish Kanklis 
settled in this region, and of killing their Idmn, who had the madness to 
obstruct their passage. Finally they re-entered the ordu (camp) of Jenghiz 
Klian. Jebe, being betrayed, died a short time afterwards. Sabutai survived 
liim.^ 

While this conquest was taking place in the west, Jelal ad-din, son of 
Muhammecl, raised a revolt in Khwarezin, rallying the atabegs and the districts 
of Ghazni and Kabul to his cause. The rising was put down with cruel severity 
on the part of Jengliiz Kiian. One characteristic of this great monarch, how¬ 
ever, was that ho never made war on I’eligion. Pagans, Christians, and Mos¬ 
lems were united around his cormcil table and he was equally just towards afl.o 
At last Asia was in subjection; from Nan-lu and Pe-lu as far as the Caspian 
and Caucasus, the Turks dominated, the Iranian was subdued, the Mongolian 
recognised; Jenghiz Khan could return home (1225). Never before had there 
reigned so profound a peace. “During nineteen years, from the year of the 
Dragon to the year of the Dog, the sovereign employed himself by establishing 
law and order among his great people; he founded the empire and the govern¬ 
ment oil a solid basis, procured peaceful labour for his people, and increased 

S -osperity to such a degree that nothing can compare with the happiness of the 
lakaii and of his subjects.” His sons, with the exception of Jiiji (the eldest), 
who had remained in the west, in Khwarezin, had rejoined him since the be¬ 
ginning of 1223. When Juji died at Sarai on the lower Volga, his son Batu 
received from the emperor the investiture of his fatlier’s dignities and power 
in Kiptcliak. In Pe-lu Jenghiz IChaii installed his younger son Jagatai, who 
took up his residence in Almalik; thence he governed Turkestan, Ti’ansoxania, 
Khorasan, watched over Irak, the roads to Rum, and the feudal government 
of the atabegs in the Iranian land. The emperor took with him his two young¬ 
est, Ogelai and TulA 

It was time that he returned. Mukhuli had just died in China; Jenghiz 
Khan’s own brother, the legendary Juji the Tiger, having been detained at 
home in idleness, had become bored and had begim to intrigue and to create 
a party; finally the people of Hia, suspected allies, and the wild Tibetans, 
liearing in the depths of their mountains no talk of emperor or of army, know¬ 
ing that Mukhuli was dead, and seeing affairs balanced between the Mongols, 
the Kins, and the Sungs, thought that their time had come.^ Jenghiz I^an 
first won back his brother to his former loyalty, then sent Sabutai against 
China, wliilst he himself dealt with the people of Hia.^ From 1225 to the end 
of 1226 the land of Hia, the Ho-si, “at the mouth of the river” of the Chinese, 
between Hwangho and the Hexapolis, was fearfully devastated. The brigands 
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of jVla-shan and of Kaii-su weie exteimiaated with such terrible slaughter 
that even to-day, according to one ti-avellcr, the inhabitants of Ala-shan heai' 
in the desert the wailing of the souls of the people massacred by the Mongols. 

Order being established in the Ho-si, Jenghiz ICliaii started through China 
on a tour of inspection. He fell ill on the journey and died in some small town 
ill Shan-si. One party wished to take the body on its funeral car, "decorated 
with five standards/' to the Turkish capital of Karakorm; “the car refused 
to move." Then the old companion-at-arnis of Jenghiz, the old Kilulcene, 
s])oke to the emperor: “Son of heaven, wilt tliou remain lierc alone, and aban- 
tlon thy great people ’ Deligun-buldak, on the border of the Onon, the place 
of thy birth—all is yonder. The field of Kerulun, where thou wast proclaimed 
oniperor—.'ll! is yonder. Thy gieat people, very faithful—all arc yonder.” 
The car, which h.ad been motionless, began to move and rolled to^vards Dcligun- 
buldak. The Mongolian faction triumphed over the Turkish; from that tune 
it could be foreseen that Karakorm, the Turkish, would be only the occasional 
capital, that the imperial throne would not stay there but would be moved into 
Cluue.<e tcrritniy, to Peking, for tliere could be no question of establishing a 
capital at Deligun-buUlak; it was necessary to choose between the West and 
the ICast, between Turkish Asia and China. Tlie Mongols chose China; the 
day aHer the death of Jenghiz the dissolution of his empire was inevitable. 


THE SUCCESSOnS OP JEN’GHIZ KHaN 

"Pay good heed to the words of tlie little Khubilai; they arc full of wis¬ 
dom,” said the emperor at the end of Iiis life. This little Khubilai was the 
sou of Tul^. It was understood that the hereditary domain, Doligun-bulclak, 
the lioly places near Orklion, and the city of Karakorm would fall to him. 
But the acquisitions, how would they be disposed of? And the empire— 
that empire "founded on hoi'seback but which could not be governed on 
horseback’'—who would have a hand strong enougli to govern it? For the 
first time tho.se indomitable conquerors he.sitatcd. Tlie “inllexible” emperor 
was no longer there; whom were they to choose tin khan, “power of heaven,” 
on the oartix? After his death Jenghiz seemed so groat tliat no one (larecl 
take his place. They were inspired with his spirit and administered affairs 
according to the yassak. Tuld, picserving the hearths on Orkhon and on 
Orion, governed the hereditary peoples—Mongols and Keraits—directly. Over 
tlie others he ruletl at intiTvals like a regent established to guard the national 
compact. He had the .seals, and his father’s ministers, but he w^as never 
proclaimed ruler. 

Juji’s son B.atii, who was afterwards called Sain Iflian (the Doboiinair), 
was away off in the west willingly leading a nomadic life between his head¬ 
quarters at Sarai on the Volga and his fair fields of the Kuban, north of the 
Caucasus. He governed with comparative quiet over the Kiptchaks, Kir- 
ghize.s, BulgaiiaiLs, Bashkirs, Rus,siaiis, and otheis, figliting against those who 
were unsubmissive, without particular exertion; he had no orders from the 
khan; there even was no khan. Receiving no ordem, the Debonnair managed 
his peoples and enjoyed life. 

Jagatai had received the investiture of Transoxania and Khorasan while 
his father was still alive. The stniggle was plainly beginning between the 
Mongolian conception of a lay state^ based on nationality and the Moslem 
idea of a state founded on religion -without distinction of nationality, "With 
the great Timur, however, who was thorouglily Tiukish in heart and spirit, 
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tlic state foluicled on religion, that is to say, on the sheriat. the Moslem law, 
was to gain the victory. Under the vigorous adniiiiLstration of Jagatai the 
national idea became so prominent tluiL it has been preserved in the most 
durable form—that of language. The Turkish dialect actually written and 
spoken in the countries governed by Jagatai in the thirteenth century is 
still called by his name, Jagatai Turkisi, or Turkish of Jagatai. If Jenghiz 
Khan was the father of a people, his son Jagatai was godfather to a language. 

In 1229 the great empire became tiled of waiting; an emperor was needed. 
The council of Tule, directed by Ye-lu-tchutaai, formulated into a testament 
the verbal instructions which Jenghiz Klian had given his people and which 
designated the insignificant Ogdai as his successor. The action of Ye-lu- 
tchutsai and of the Chinese party is visible in the election of 1229. Ogdai 
was their man; it was to China that they fir.st conducted the emperor; after 
Tuld was dead (October, 1232) they sequestered Ogdai Khan at ICarakorm, 
made him assent to all they wished, and left him drunk. He died of alcoholic 
poisoning on March 11th, 1241. 

Ye-lu-tcliutsai had jw^ared the way foi the removal of all obstacles from 
the inheritance of Tul(5. In the Icuriltai, the “general assembly" had decided 
tlmt the imperial succession should remain in the house of Ogdai, the first 
khan elected after Jenghiz Khan. The Chine.se party had pretended to accept 
him, but it surreptitiously kept hi reserve that “little Khubilai" wliose “wise 
woi'd.s ” had been vaunted by Jenghiz Khan To avoid nil rivalry of the 
elder branch, Batu was sent into the west to make conquests; on the same 
occasion the Chinese party got ricl of the children of Ogdai, the legitimate 
hoii's, and of those of Jagatai, the eventual heirs, to whom was due the honour 
and the accustomed right of going to fight as far away from homo as possible. 

When the Mongols com]3lctea the conquest of the wliole of China, that 
of the Sungs after that of the Kins, they had already been conquered by 
her. After 1230 tlie Chinese spirit and that of the Uigur.?, v'ho had long 
since become Chinese, began to appear in the formidable riscal system, in the 
Mongolian bureaucracy and red tape. TJie sovereignty of Ogdai (Apri), 1229- 
December 11th, 1241) was a government of compromise between the Chinese 
party who did not wish the “empire to be governed on horseback," and who 
dreamed of the ancient glory of the Hans and the Tangs under a Mongolian 
dynasty become sufficiently Chinese, and lietween the Turkish party who 
wished only the “ empire on horseback," with its policy of enforced conquest 
—conquest pursued to the extreme limits of the territories within which 
those furious patriots, those chauvinistic fanatics imagined that they would 
find Turks. 


BUDDHISai, CIiraSTIANITr, AND ISLAM 

Wlieii there were no longer any Turks, they would imagine Turks I For 
them there were Turks everywhere, for it was now the whole face of the 
earth which they desired to conquer. Tarikh-i-jihan Kmhai, “ chronicle of the 
conquest of the world," is the name Juveini gives to his annals. An imaginary 
testament of the "inflexible” emperor is invented; the conquest of the world 
is so much an article of faith that Plan-Carpin believes in the existence of 
the testament. From this time on the Buddhists rally to the side of the 
Chinese “government," tire Moslems and Clir^tians to the party “on hoisc- 
back"—the party of enforced war and of conquest. Buddliism was piussing 
through a crisis; it was emerging from its long evangelic and purely doctri- 
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nary period and was taking shape, was founding a cliiirch. The lamian reform, 
the establishment of a hierarchy, was accomplished at the same time as the 
great Mongolian centralisation; tlic Ichan and the dalaidama, the emperor 
nnd the pope, were twins; it was inevitable tlxat the emperor should adopt 
the religion of tlie pope. This Buddhist papacy is individualistic in so far 
as it was founded by anclioriles "of the country of above,” on the terrible 
plateaus of Tibet, in the desert, in the midst of acknowledged brigands and 
sanguinai'y savages, the higWaymen of Hia. At tlie time of Marco Polo it 
was still said that the Tibetans were anthropophagous. Among the glaciers 
and precipices the Buddhist anchoiitcs established tlieir enormous monasteries, 
watchc'-d the ilongoliaii catechiunen, the conqueror of the world, made of him 
their armed knight in China, against the Taoist, against the Manichasan 
dualist, against tlie philosopher of the school of Confucius. 

The Ne.storian Christians had no church pi'operly speaking. Their liturgy 
was Syriac, that is to say, almost Ai-abic; tlieh* bishoprics wore Almalik, 
Mongolian country, and Merv, country conquered by the Mongols; their Ian- 
guage, their nationality were T\irkish and Mongolian. Were there a crusade 
against the adorci'S of the impostor Moliamnied or a Mongolian war against 
the Seljuks of Rum, against the Tajaks, gainst the Iranians, against the 
caliph, they assembled as to a jele. The Turkish Moslems dreamed of the 
conversion of the khan, of an empire of Bokhara, of a Turkish pope in 
Transoxania, of the extermination of tlie Ranian heretics. Like their Christian 
compatriots, they asked notJiing better than to attack tlie West and to put it 
to the sword. 


ATTEMPTKD REACTION OF KI1WA1113ZMIANS 

A singular thing was now .seen—the defence of the caliphate, upheld 
against the orthodox Moslem Jelal aeWin, by jiagans, Buddhists, Christians, 
and by Mongolian hloslems, who were to suppress the caliphate as soon as 
its orthodox enemy had disappeared; and tins extravagance was perfectly 
logical. When Jelal ad-din, thiisting for revenge, returned suddenly h*om 
India after the death of the "inflexible” emperor and aroused Iran against 
the Mongols, liis fii-st thought of venraaiice was against tlie caliph. His 
was a triumphal march (1225-1226). In the Iranian country, at Ispahan, 
this Turk wa.s welcomed, and he attempted to resuscitate the old Iran of the 
Shahnameh and to oppo.se it to the Mongolian Turan. When the Persians 
fcaw Jelal ad-iliii ai'iive with four thousand faithful riders brought from the 
heart of India, with his wife, the daughter of the sultan of Delhi, with his 
exotic train as of a wandering kiiiglit, their southern imagination took fire; 
it wn.s Rustam in pensoii returning from the land of elephants, and with him 
Timiir-inelek, the "paladin,” the hero of Khodjend. There wa.s an explosion 
of kniglitly and literal^ enthusiasm. In Kirman. Jelal married the daughter 
of the sultau Berak; in Fors, the daughter of the atabeg Saad; never was 
such a maker of marriages seen before. In a few weeks the feudal marriages 
and popular enthusiasm created an empire for him and gave him an army. 
He held all of Pei’sia and Khorasan. rrinccs and sultans rode among his 
coinpaiiions of adventure, and a gi'eat lord, the chatelaine of Nish, was his 
secretary. 

1 arrived. "The inflexible” emperor was dead; his successor 

nad not been chosen; the best troojKi and the best generals wore engaged in 
China in a fierce warfare; the Iranian people hailed a Turkish prince; the 
bniites were taking fire for his cause, seeing in him an enemy to the orthodox 
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calipli; the Tiu-ldsh military nobility of the south and west, pioprietoia of 
estates since the time of the Seljuks, fimous at the parvenus from the north 
and east, hastened to his standard. Tlie proof tlmt the Mongolian invasion 
lietween 1220 and 1225 was not an irruption but an organised conquest lies in 
the fact thcat in Khorasan proper, in Ti-ansoxania, in Kliwarezm, where Jelal 
ad-din's father and ancestors had reigned, not without honour, there was no 
uprisal. In cities hke Bokhai^a, where the influence of the students—an always 
turbulent element in Moslem society—was so great that after 1230 tlie good 
dowager-empress Serkuteni, a Cliristian and 
the widow of Tul6, built a college for them, 
everything was quiet. The Mongols hacl 
succeeded in imposing themselves on the 
nation; they had done it through the Turk¬ 
ish nationality, through the skill of admin¬ 
istrators such as Mahmud Yelvaj and 
Masud, through the strong discipline of a 
king like Jagatai, and through the prudent 
goodness of their empres-ses and queens. 

That the bold and adventurous Jelal 
ad-din dreamed of recommencing theSoljuk 
romance is possible, but that he saw from 
the beginning why it was too late is prob¬ 
able. Ho lacked the material for the 
romance; the Turkish riclei*s, thase atabegs 
who welcomed him, had become Iranian 
and were knights of the Shahnameh; the 
real Turk—the soldier—had rallied to the 
great family • body and soul he hacl given 
himself to the khan. With a remarkable 
surety of vision the counsellois of Jagatai 
saw afc once that the knights of Jelal acT-din 
could do nothing' against Mongolian cor- 
poralisin and Turkish chauvinism. They 
gave free rein to the hero of romance. He 
foiiglit desperately, now as king, now as 
captain of unorganised soldiei’s, prolonging 
the adventure cluring six heroic yeara (1226-1231), but without once being 
able to encroach upon Mongolian teiTitory. Finally this son of an emperor 
perished in a miserable ambuscade of a Kurdish landowner in A.sia Minor. 
His highwaymen enlisted in Rum and continued their life of adventure. 
They were found wherever there was fighting. Most of them went into Syria, 
braving j\Ioslems and Christians togcthei’, fighting furiously against e^^eryone 
they met. 

CONQUESTS IN EUROPE 

The command in the west belonged legally to Batii. In order to preva^ 
upon the Debonnair to march, Sabiitai was sent to him as adviser and his 
staff as a council. Never was a conqueror so rudely led about as poor Batu. 
Sabutai reprimanded him on every occasion; his cousins of the younger 
branches mocked him, two especially, Guyuk, a drunkard, and Buri, a brutal 
.swordsman. Batu was a conqueror in spite of himself. At the height of his 
glory he complained in writing to the Idian Ogdai; "0 emperor, my uncle, 
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the eleven nations have been subdued. On the return of the army a banquet 
'was held ■ all the jn-inces were present. Being the eldest, I emptied one or 
two goblets of wine before the others. Buri and Guyuk became furious, 
left tlie banquet, mounted their horses and vilified me. Buri said: 'Batu is 
not my supeiioi’; why did he drink before me? He is a bearded old woman; 
I could knock liim down at a blow.’ Guyuk said:' He is an armed old woman; 
r slmll have him beaten/ Another propo.sed to fasten a wooden tail to me. 
Silcii Is the language held by the princes when we meet to deliberate on serious 
questions after a war with so many nations.” It was Sabutai the soldier 
who conducted to its ultimate success this invasion of eastern and central 
Kurope—an. invasion which founded the Mongolian dominion in Russia, and 
which humiliated the knighthood of Poland, of Bohemia, of Germany, and 
of Hungary. 

What was tlie fighting number of tlie Mongolian armies which marched 
victoriously from the Ural and the Volga to the Danube and the Adriatic? 
Tlie Mongolian, Turkish, and Chinese chroniclers give in all 15D,000 men. 
The numlier is large enougli if we take into account the mass of horses, the 
state of the roads, and the extreme poverty of the countries traversed. The 
miracle is not that Sabiiifti defeated the Hungarians and Gormans, but that 
he succeeded in conducting one hundred and fifty thousand men of regular 
troops across Russia, Poland, tlie Carpathians, to the Danube and the Adri¬ 
atic, aud was able to bring them together at the appointed time and place. 
The great mass of the troops came from China, as is scon by tlie names of the 
army corps and by those of their chiefs. 

When Kiev was taken and its defender Dmitri made prisoner, the Mon¬ 
golian princes tried to get away; Meungko and Guyuk were devoured with 
anxiety. It was known that the khan was ill. Suppose, thought they, that 
he should die and the kuriltai get the election in tlieir absence. Batu, for his 
part, had scon enougli conquests; the Deboimair tried to escape on the sly. 
Afeungko was the first who succeeded in escaping; Guyuk did not desert until 
after the victory. Batu remained under the hand of iron, and had to march 
whether ho would or no, and to follow the orders given him respectfully by 
his terrible servitor~Sabutai the Soldici*. That wliich the Soldier wished 
was the ab.solule submission of the Kiptchalts, of the Bulgars, and of the Mag¬ 
yars ; it would have been a national disgrace not to pursue their policy to its 
end, not to subdue the liosts which had emigrated from great Hungary, fj’om 
great Bulgaria to the distant lands of the 7\ma. The Debonnair well knew 
that he could not withdraw; the troops would not have obeyed him. Then he 
invafled Hungary, Poland, Bohemia, Silesia, Moravia, Illyria, clear to the 
Adriatic. The Mongolians Avent as far as Udine. 

The Venetians, who were so near to Udine by land, expevionced no alarm; 
they kneAV with Avhat they had to deal. But that the pope and the German 
emperor should have rested so tranquil, that the Mongolians should not have 
marched upon A^ienna, and that encounters betAveen them and tlie imperial 
troops should have been limited to a few skirmishes (which Lave the appearance 
of being arranged beforehand) is a mystery Avhicli may be left to investigators. 


THE ELECTION OF GUYUK 

On December 11th, 1241, Ogdai died. When the news became officially 
knoAvn in Hungary, in 1242, it Avas no longer possible to retain Batu. Sabutai 
recognised that fact and took steps to evacuate the country from the Adriatic 
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and the marches of Treviso to the Dniester. Europe being conquered the 
khan being dead, the honour of the flag safe, he had now only to obey his 
lord the Sain khan. tlie main bulk of the army was evacuating tlie 

country by sho 2 't stages, following Batu, who had gone aliead with his 
guard, Kadaii and Kaidu made an offensive movement towards the west 
and put everything to sack to prove that the Mongols were going only because 
they wished to. Tliey pi'ocJaiined with bugle and cry theii- clemency to Gei- 
maiiy. No one was deceived about it; everyone undei’stood the insult to 
the Teutonic empire which they disdained to conquer. Tlie emperor did 
not bestir himself. The pope made his decision and sent an embassy to the 
Idiaii. 

The legale, who did not ariwe in time to make his remonstrances to the 
“ barbai’ians ” while they were devastating Emoiie, was present at the moment 
of the triumphal coronation of thoir emperor, and by bis presence added to 
the pomp of that extraordinary ceremony. There were present at the kuriltai, 
at the “field of the cloth of gold,” Sira ordti, a world of kings, princes, ambas¬ 
sadors—some come as solicitors, some as negotiators, and all full of anxiety. 
There were present, side by side, the legato of the caliph of Baghdad, wlio 
was the pope of Islam, and the legate of the “Apostoilie” of Rome, who was 
tho pope of Christenclom. The glorious old man, whose sword had jdaced 
the assembly of kings at the feet of tlie Mongolian emperor, was not tliere for 
long. Before tho files wei’e over Sabutai mounted his horse to take command 
of Uie army in the south of China; he gained his last victories on the banks of 
the Blue River (1247-1248); then feeling tired he asked for leave, and returned 
to die peacefully in his on liis coiner of land off yomler in the north, on 
the banks of the Txila. From Korea to Friuli, he had conquered thirty-two 
nations and had gained sixty-five pitched battles. 

Among tho high authorities present at tho cemnony of coronation we 
must mention also tho Christian oinixiror Kerkuteni, tlie empress Turakina. 
and tho princess Ogul-Gaimish, wife of Guyuk; these last two alone conducted 
the election; Turakina died two months afterwards, triumphanl. 


SUCCESSOnS OF OUYDJC 

After the death of Guyuk, wlicn the Chinese party triumphed (1252), and 
elected Meiingke, its first act was to bring an accusation against Ogul-Gaimish ; 
she was condemned to death together with the princes of the bouse of Ogdni. 
Ogdai's grandson Kaidu, a pupil of the great Sabutai, did not accept the pro¬ 
scription and protested; tliey .succeeded in appeasing him by giving him 
Ahnalik and Pentopolis, but in 1264, when Meungke died, civil war broke out. 
It ended in the triumph of Kiiubilai and in the installation of the capital at 
Peking, Khan-hahk, “imperial capital.’' In 1271, after a long stmggle for 
reform and after an attempt to introduce into the countiy a new orthography 
recommended by the Tibetan lama, P’hags-pa, Kiiubilai adopted the Chinese 
writing in his cliniicellery, the Buddhist religion in his ceremonies, the Chinese 
rites in his court, the Chinese name Shi-tsu for his person, and the Chinese title 
Yuan for hi.s dynasty. 'Tlie old prophecy had been accomplielied;^ the Kut- 
dagh, tho mountain of Power, had been transported from the old Uigur coun¬ 
try to China, from Karakorm to Peking, 

The Chinese relate a melancholy anecdote of Kiiubilai. When his splen¬ 
did palace at IChan-balik was finished, he had some seeds from tho steppes 
planted in a court, and, showing this diminutive field to his children, said to 
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tliom: “Remember your ancestors; presci-ve this field; it is the grass of 

modest simplicity/’ . , , » . v 

The election of Khubilai frustrated not only the plans of Arik-bnga, IChu- 
bilai’s younger brother, but also those of Hulagu, another younger brother. 
He was disposed of by receiving a magnificent compensation—the Moslem 
Occident to conquer. The Moslem national party witli much political good 
sense accepted this Chinese and Christian project, and furthered it with all its 
might, Rashid as.siiies us that a plan of conquest was proposed by Meungke 
in pei'son. The orders which Meungke gave to his brother are very character¬ 
istic. “Thou shalt go to the country of Turan in the province of Iran; the 
customs and the 7jassak of Jonghiz lilian iu their totality and in their most 
minute details thou shalt iiu\)ose from the banks of the Jihun (Amu-Daria) 
to the farthest part of the country of Egypt. Do not fail under all circiim- 
stance.s to consult Dokuz-khatun, and to take her advice.” To explain the 
importance of this last counsel, the submission to Dokuz-kliatim, we give frag¬ 
ments of a sketch which the. Moslem Rashid, in a book written for Moslems, 
makes of this princeas: “She belonged to the great nation of the ICoraits, was 
(laughter of Ikii, the .•'On of Ong Khan. As the Kevaits liacl long since em¬ 
braced Christianity, Dokuz-khatim constantly protected the Christians, who 
during her whole life’ were iu a piusporoiis condition. Hulagu, for the sake of 
])lea^iiig this princess, heaped the Christians with favours and with tokens 
of his consideration; this was carried no far that new churches were raised 
daily; and at the gate of tlie ordti of Dokuz-khatun a chapel was cstab- 
li.shed permanently and bells were rung there.” Tim general commanding 
the Mongolian army, the Namian Kitbo|a, was a Cliristian. At the same time 
that the vanguard oi Kitboga was marclung against the caliph the envoys of the 
khan were sent to St. Louis in Cyprus. The good king, to whom the emperor of 
China, the first military power in the world, offered a firm alliance against the 
Moslems with the promise oC ceding Syria to France, replied to this embassy 
by sending a beautiful little ckapelle with two monks. St. Louis received in 
reply a most cavaUevlike letter, iu which the khan treated him like a vassal, 
The candour of St. Louis, the unintelligent bigotism of the monk Rubruquis, 
sent by him toMouiigke, the nai’rowncss of judgment and the lack of informa¬ 
tion manifested in every line of his correspondence, which is full of eloquence 
but lacking in seriousness, saved Islam, wliich rvas hard pressed between the 
French cru-sade and the Mongolian. Profiting by the great mistake of the 
crusadersj all tho.se who haled tlic Mongols—namely, the people of Kiptchak 
who bad been deported by Sabutai, the last opponents of Jelal ad-din—■ 
Ijoured into Egyjit and flocked to the Moslem standard which was raised 
against the Frencli. These old highwaymen of Kiptchak, who had conquered 
at Mnnsurah (1250), could not believe that the French were not allies of the 
khan. Joinville well remembei-s tliem with their vermilion flags notched in 
Chinese fashion. 


While the crusade of St, Louis wa.s ending in failure in Egypt, that of Dokuz- 
khatun was carrying everything before it in Persia, in Rum, in Mesopotamia, 
and in cen tral Syria. The Ismailians were crushed, their eyrie at Alainut cap¬ 
tured, Persia conquered, Baghdad held at bay. “Sunday, the fourth clay of 
the month Safar of the year 656 (1258), the caliph went out of Baghdad; ho 
had ivith him his tlirce soils and three thousand persons, saids, imams, cadis ; 
ho presented himself before Hulagu, who displayed no anger against him and 
qiio.‘?tioned hiin with gentleness and kindness, after wliich he saici to him: 
‘Command the inhabitants of Baghdad to lay down their arms so that we may 
take the ceiLsus.' The* caliph despatched a deputy who proclaimed in the 
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.streets of the city that the j)oj)ulation should put down its arms and go outside 
the walls. The disarmed inhabitants came in troops to surrender to the Mon¬ 
gols, who massacred them immediately.” 

Syria was not slow in being conquered, with Aleppo and Damascus (1260), 
But the Kiptchalc.s, the Khwaiozmiaus of the sultan of Egypt, Saif ad-din 
Kotuz, defeated Kitboga near Aiii-jalut in Palestine. He who commanded the 
Moslems under the orders of Kotiiz was an adventurer of the Kiptchak tribe, 
called Bibars, the Panther, surnamed Bondokar, the Crosslaow-man, whom the 
Venetians had iDOUght from the Mongolians and sold to the Mamelukes. Vidor 
for the faith, the Panther stabbed his master, took into his pay the last assas¬ 
sins who had been hunted down by the Mongols, pulled down the churches 
which the ilevotcd Dokuz-kliatim had built in Syria, drove out the Franks 
from Ca?sarea, Avsuf, Jaffa, and Antioch, created one after anotlier two pseudo- 
caliphatos, of which he got rid as soon as they troubled him. Against the 
;Mongols he incited the most dangerous enemy they could positively have— 
that is to say, themselves. His agents converted to Islam the khan of Kip- 
tc'halc, Bcrcke, the brother of Batu (1262). AVar broke out between the Mon¬ 
golian empire of Pei'sia and the Mongolian empire of Russia; it was put down 
by the khan of Peking; then, as Peking w'as far away, it broke out again. The 
sti'uggle was beginning between the yassak, the Mongolian national law, and 
the sheriaL the Moslem religious law. The national empire founded by 
Jenghiz IChau was to break up into territorial divisions and into confes¬ 
sional groups. 


Tni5 LAST JENOHIZ KHANIDS 

After tho triumph of the Chinese party^ in the election of Meungkc and then 
of Khubilai, the immense Mongolian Empire tended to become broken up into 
indeijondent states. The emperor of Peking was led by foi'ce of circumstances 
to allow the autonomy of his representatives to develoj) in Transoxunia, Persia, 
ancl ICiptcliak. 

For his distant wai‘S the emperor of Peking could not get along without the 
Cliiiicae; the Mongolian generals of tho old stock, those great manceuvrers, 
brought up ill the school of Sabutai, like Baian, who was the military glory of 
the end of the century, understood nothing of marine warfare. The expedi¬ 
tions to Japan were disasters. The armada of 1274 numbered no less than 
nine himdreLl ve.ssel8, carrying seventy thousand Cliincse and Koreans and 
thirty thousand Mongols; the generals did not agree, and a tempest dispersed 
the fleet; of the vessels which were thrown on tlic island of Ping-hu, "no one 
ever heard again,” say the Japanese. The Japanese gave no quarter to the 
Clune.se; ljut tlie Turks, the Mongols, and, without doubt, the western mei- 
cenaries, had their lives spared and were sold as slaves, A second expedition 
failed even before the start. It became nece.ssary to give up Japan. 

In Yuman, at Tongkiug, in Burma, in every place to which the Mongols had 
access by land, victory remained with them; but even then in spite of success the 
Chinese contingent, without wliicli they could accomplish nothing endurable, 
.slipped away. The Mongolian generals gained battles and took cities, but 
fever and sunstroke, more dangerous than the arrows of the Annainites ancl 
the cleineuls of the Burmese, decimated tlieir Siberian, Ti’anso.xaniflii, Alan, 
and Russian soldiers. After every conquest they demanded recall. If they 
lomained, lhe.se men of the north melted away in the sun. Finally they paid 
no more attention to ludo-China; but the seizure by the Mongols of the great 
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peninsula was not forgotten by the Chinese dynasty wliicli succeeded them; 
the route was marked out; tlie Chinese, again become masters at home, took 
it for tliemsclvos. 


THE OnBAT COMMBTIOIAL IlOUTES 

In spite of the clieck they had met with in Japan and of tlieir disasters in 
Indo-Cliina and at Java, the Mongols had reached the sea. By the end of the 
thirteontli century they tlius Jiad three of communicating with tiie West: 
the two land routes, that of Pe-lu, coiitiinially interrupted by revolt in the 
marches, and that of Nan-lu, now at the disevetion of the sultans of Transox- 
ania, who were aiming mom and more at autonomy; and the old maritime 
route. This last had been the route of the Cluue.se and of the Arabs. It lay 
between Canton and tlie motitli of the Euphmles, near the peninsula of 
Malacca, Ceylon, and the ports of India, ami led from the land of the Idian to 
that of his cousin and va.'isal, the pagan .successor of the cahph, who was the 
il-ldian of Pei^iia and of Irak. It became simpler to go from upper Asia to 
Asia Jliiior and to the ilediterranoan by cro.ssmg welli^oliced Ciiina and by 
taking the sea at Canton tiian to risk being plundered in the warlike marches 
or to endure the custom-houses and the exactions between Trausoxania and 
Persia. Thus the union of Asia under one continental domination liad the 
singular result of reopouing tbe maritime to the detriment of the continental 
routes, for the posse.-5&ioii of which Chino‘«e, and after them Turks and Mongols, 
had fought for centuries. The Mongolian Empire bulged out towards China 
and the sea, losing contact with its veritable point ol support, tho county 
between the Blue Altai, the Celestial mountains, and the Black Mountain 
(Karadagli), the old country of the real Kankli Turks. 

As long as the sultans of Persia and Trausoxania remained pagan, that is 
to say, neutral in religious matter.?, one could bo certain that the relations 
between the Mongolian emperor of China, hereafter Buddhist, and his occi¬ 
dental vassals would be loyal, and that communications would rpinain open 
and regular betw'een their states as long as miglit be permitted by the perils 
of the sea in the .south and by the hazards of polities in the north. On the 
Nau-lii and Pe-Iu routes tho old antagonism between Iran and Tkiran was re¬ 
awakening, between the people of the north in the marche.? and tho people of 
the .sontli in Tmnsoxania and Pemi.a, between rural people whom the transfer 
of the capital to Peking abandoned to a nomadic life, and citizens whom the 
attraction of the great cities like Bokhara and Samarkand reduced to inertia. 
The sultans of Transoxania did not sec without jealousy tho greatness of their 
cou.'^iiLs, sovereigns in Persia, heire of tlie caliphate all-powerful in the country 
of Rum, masters of the best roads which led to the Occident, while they them¬ 
selves were only guardians of a disputed jrassage, under the vigilant control of 
the kliflii. The situation of their states made them arbiters between the 
marches, Kiptchak, and Persia. If they became Mo.slem, if the religious fer¬ 
ment were added to tho political, the Mongolian Empire would assuredly be 
cut in two. 


RELIGIOUS IIBVOLUTION 

For two centuries and more Islam had been seducing all tho old Iranian 
familiG.? ami with them the Turkish families who were in possession in the 
coimtiy. Christianity was declining together witli the prosperity of Almalik 
and 1 entapolis, where it had its spiritual capitals and its fortified strongholds; 
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iL \vas becoming an urban religion, and was losing ground in the devastated 
country. Christian inen-at-ai‘raa were no longer seen in the Mongolian armies. 

The Latin church hy its zeal contributed to the decay of Christianity among 
the Turlcs. Nestorianism, planted ceiitm‘ies before, laid had time to take root; 
it held to the soil like a national, indigenous plant; Roman Catholicism was 
only a religion of strangers. A Turkish Chi’istian, converted by a Latin mis¬ 
sionary, entered the bosom of the univei’sal church, but he emerged from the 
national union; he was a deserter. It was towards 1292, during the lifetime 
of Khubilai, that the Franciscan, Jean dc Montcorvin, sent by Pope Nicholas 
IV, arrived in China. The success of his mission had been so great that 
in 1307 Pope Clement V sent him seven minor brothers, witli the rank of 
bi.shop.s, who were to consecralc Mont- 
cor\dn as archbishop of Klian-balik 
(Peking) and primate of all the extreme 
Orient. They were to be his suffragans. 

In 1312 Clement V sent three inoro suf¬ 
fragans to the archliishop of Peking; 
brothers of Tliomas, Jerome, and Peter 
of Florence. In 1320 this Jerome was 
appointed bishop in the Crimea. It is 
.seen from this transference of the bishop 
Jerome, suffragan at Peking, that the 
ovornment of the Latin church in the 
longolian Empire was partially adapted 
to the relations existing between the 
suzerain state of the khan and the khan's 
vassals, such as those of Kiptchnk 
Crimea. In 1333 Montcondn clied at 
Ili-balik; a Frenchman, Nicholas, former 
l)rofossor of theology in the faculty of 
Paris, succeeded him. In 1338 a Fran- 
ciacsii mission, mth Richard do Bour¬ 
gogne as its chief, was founded in Pe-lu 
111 the territory of Hi, in Uie domain 
of Nestorianism; this compromised the 
native Christian population and brought 
the two forms of Christianity into con¬ 
flict The. result was inevitable. Chris¬ 
tianity was ilcstroycd in 1342. The 
Chinese reaction against the Mongols 
and against all tliat recalled their domination completed the ruin of Chris¬ 
tianity in China. Francis of Podio, sent as legate to China with twelve com¬ 
panions (1371), disappeared without lea,viiig any trace. ^ James of Florence, 
fifth bishop of Zeitun, was massacred in 1362. Nestorianism left to itself 
might liave survived; the intermixture of foreigiieia was disastrous to it. 

Wliile Chiistianity was declining, Ihlain, w'as fining ground. With a mar- 
vellons insight it adapted the form of its doctrine to the people whom it wished 
to reacli, liocoming apostolic in Kiptebalc, mj'stic in Ti’ansoxania, political and 
literary in Persia and in the marches. In China it gave way to Buddhism, bent 
its nock, and resigned itself, interfering only in nnance and business; it was 
only by such means that it could hope to live j Iblam, which is supposed to be 
so rigid, showed the most extraordinary pliability in Mongolian .^la; it knew 
how to lend itself to every need, to profit by every occasion, to cede its dogma 
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without a ficnipJe. The redoubtable souclaii of Egypt, Bibars, had understood 
marvellously well the use to be derived from Islam; in his .struggle against the 
Mongols, wliich wag supported by all the fierceness of a vindictive Iviptcliak, 
his extraordinary policy siupassed the common skill of a bravo and crafty 
soldier of fortune. He had flashes of genius. The sudden conversion of 
Boreke, the klian of ICiptchak (1262), and of the princes of the house of Juji, 
who were inoJ'e than half Christian, would be inexplicable were it not for the 
alliance of Kiptolrak and Egypt against the Mongolian sultans of Persia. Un¬ 
doubtedly many of the Kiptchak men-at-arms in southem Russia were Mos¬ 
lems, but the reigning family was not; at the same time iliai the Mongols and 
the Turks of Ru^ia were ndoptmg Ham, the Kuinani, or Kiptcluilcs of Hun¬ 
gary, were being converted to Latin Cluistianity. If the missionaries who 
converted tlie Jengliiz Kiianids and their Kiptchak subjects in Russia to 
Islam were not the agents of Bibars, they at least scived him faithfully. They 
were not slow in informing him of their .succcsss, for the alliance of Russian Mon¬ 
golia and Egypt and the conversion of the prince of the house of Juji arc simul¬ 
taneous. Master in Cairo amt master in Syria, the Kiiptchak advonturer who 
had conquered the Christian crusaders with St. Louis, and tlm Mongolian 
crusadeis with Kitboga, held in reserve li»c calji)h.s of liis creation, giving 
them up to the Mongols of Pemia when they became troublesome; he lamed 
the fanatical Assamnn, and made them hired murdei’ers in liis service; lio 
humbly associated the name of the sultan of Kiptchak with his own in tho 
public prayer, and coaspired again.st him, protesting hi.s devotion to the pagan 
Khan of Peking. He had a perfect understanding witli the Venetians and 
knew them well—he, the oldtorossbow-jnan, sold by thoir slave dealcJ's as a 
recruit beyond the sea into Egypt. He counselled the people of Kiptchak 
to make an alliance with Byzantium, which .should control land and sea, 
through his possessions in Egypt and Syria. Hj.s alliance with the Crimea 
and wtli southem Ru&sia had enabled him, by means of the Red Sea and the 
Black Sea, to block the Mongolian Empire against Persia and Transoxnnia, and 
to separate it from the Occident. He monopoli.sed the cumnnmicalion with 
China, establishing it on land by the route to Aleppo in central Syria, and on 
sea by the route through Egypt via Cairo and Suez. After the beginning of 
the fourteenth century the empire of Ki]jtcbak form.s an isolated strip and has 
no other routes of communication with the extreme East than those leading 
tlirough the savage north, or down through the .south—through Moslem Egypt, 
jealous guardian of the commercial routes wliich are also tho routes of the pil¬ 
grimage to Mecca. Tlie soudaas of Egypt became the protectors of the holy 
cities and at the .same time the gatekeepem of the two .sens. 


MOXGOLIAN UMPITIK AT THE BEGINNING OF THE FOUHTEENTII f'ENTUnY 

One of the most cunou.s of contemporary maps gives an idea of tho extent 
of the Mongolian Empire and of the territorial ilivisions of Asia at the 
heglmuug of the fourteenth century. This map, made in 1331, was part of n 
work on the institutions of the Mongolian dyna.sty, published at the same 
date, and it may be regarded as official. On this document, wliich is registered 
In the archives of Peking, the western dependencies of the empire form three 
kingdoms, uliicli arc {le.signated by the names of their sovereigns Du-lai Tic- 

1321-1331), Bii-sa-yin (Abu Said, 
Yue-dzu-bie (Ulzbeg, 1312-1342). That ia to say; (1) Jagatai 
(Siberia, Turkestan, Tran-soxania), with eastern Khorasan and Afghanistan, 
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luiliiis the country of Herat; (2) Persia, with SeisLan and Baluchistan, Merv 
Baikh, Bost. and the access to the Indian Ocean, Hormuz, and Bahrein* 
(3) Kiptchak, which includes Bii-li-ar (Bulgar, the great Bulgaria of the 
Volga), A-lo-sze (Rossia, Russia), Sa-gi-la (Solgafc, tlie great port Siidak in 
tlie Ci'iinea), and farther south ICin-sha (Kiptchak, tlie steppes of Kuban), 
A-Iaii-a-sze (the country of the Alani or A-sii), and Sar-ko-sze (Circassia, the 
Caueasiia). The map does not mark any boundaries west of Sudak, but it 
notes Damascus, Constantinople, Dainietla, and Cairo. 

At this epoch tlic feudal imitj^ of the empire, so visible on the map, is 
proved also by the appanages of its vassals in the Occident having fiefs in 
China. In 1336 Usbeg, the khan of Kiptchak, sent to the khan an embassy 
charged with collecting the arream of his fiefs in China. In 1312-1313 Euliaitii, 
sultan of Persia, had sent ambassadors to China to verify the accounts of the 
lands_ which he posses.sed and to collect the arrear rents. In 1315, on the 
occasion of a famine in Transoxaiiia, Dure Timur of Jngatai received subsidies 
from the Idian of Peking. The Chinese annals, dating from 1330, register 
the concession of twenty king of land, north of Peking, granted to the “con¬ 
stantly faithful Russian guard.” As eompei).sation, the possessors were to 
furnish the imperial table with all the game, fish, etc., taken in the forests, 
I'ivors, and lakes of the said domain. In 1334 the Russians recruited by the 
sultans of Kiptchak arc mentioned for the last time in Chinese annals; a 
general Baian is appointed to command the guard.s of the Mongolian, ICip- 
tohak, and Russian corp-s. 

It can be seen, therefore, that however relaxed may have become the 
federal bond uniting the Jenghiz Khanids of Russia. Persia, anti Tj’ansoxania 
to their suzerain, the lioly emperor who reigned at Peking, llmt bond was by 
no means broken even at the beginning of the sjcond half of the fourteenth 
century. Prom the Black Sea to the Persian Gulf, on the Indian Ocean and 
on the sea of Japan, tlie Chinese khan, “ power of heaven,” was indeed em¬ 
peror. Only he was a Buddhist, and his vassals, mediatised kings, had become 
Moslem. There was no ])opo. Were a religious force to arise in Ti-aiisoxania, 
the country where Mongols of the East ana Turks of the West come into rela¬ 
tionship, the bond would be broken; the dissolution of the Mongolian Empire 
would be complete. This religious force was not created by the great Timur; 
lie found it already organised, and himself merely set it in motion. 


STATE OF TRANSOXANIA 

In the hundred years between 1260 and 1360 the kingdom, of Jagatai, 
including nominally Turkestan and the marches, besides Siberia, had no less 
than twenty-five sovereigns, plmiitom sultans. The actual rulers were the 
heads of the four houses of Arlad, of Barlass, of Jelair, and of Aiberdi, and 
the vizirs whom they imposed on the feeble descendants of Jagatai. So long 
as the emperor of Peking bore a Mongolian name besides his Chinese one, 
appearances were saved and the Jenghiz IGianids, princes of the house of 
Jagatai, were supposed to reign at once over Moslem Transoxania, over Tur¬ 
kestan and half of the pagan marches. With the fall of the Mongolian dynasty 
in China everything collapsed. From the Oxus to the marches there remained 
only two powers: Islam, represented by the religious orders; and the military 
aristocracy^ represented by the ^’eat Turkish houses and those of Mongolian 
origin holding fiefs in Transoxania. 
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This feudal nobility, attaclied above all to its traditions and privileges, 
observed the rites of its religion less clo.sely than it pretended to do. At 
heart great lords and country gentlemen alike remained Turkish; they were 
Turks oefore every thing else. Always ready to fight among themselves, they 
were not at all willing that tlie Iranian canaille, tne Tajaks, or Sorts as they 
called tlioni, should mix in their cjuai-rcLs, They came to an agreement 
(luickly against these rustics. Bvit in 1330 one of these peasants had the 
audacity to arouse the old Iran out of its sleep and to make himself king of 
iOiorasan. He was called Husein Kevt and posed ns protector of the 
endangered faith. Steering between the religious orders and the heretical pop¬ 
ulace, natural defender of his rektives by Wood and language, the bourgeois 
and the Sart peasants, he had quickly gained popularity in ICliorasan. wliich 
was trodden down by 'Purkish exactions, in »Seistaii, and in western. Afghan¬ 
istan, ill the land of the great adventurers where the Iranian heart still beat 
sturdily. 

Immediately all Ihe Turkish nobility made common cause against the 
Tajak. The xSuUau of the house of Jagatai, Kazan, was too far away to mix 
in these quarrels between people of the south; he was hunting in tlic neigh¬ 
bourhood of Alinallk, leaving the affairs of Transoxunia in the hands of his 
constable and vizir, the cmir Kazgan, a man of low lineage but of great 
renown, who by his audacity and his profitable alliances bad succeeded in 
establisliiug him.self. Jelair, Barlass, Arlad, all the i)arfcy of the country 
stpiires, being infatuated, threw thcm.selves into the arms of Kazgan, who 
put himself at their head, extinguished the budding democratic revolution, 
defeated Husein Kert, and threw himself into ICliorasan (1333). 

On a Tuesday evening, the 13th of the month Shabnn of this same year, 
Timur came into the wond. His birthplace was tlic aristocratic suburb of 
ICesh calletl Shehr-ksebz (city of verdure). Timur's father had the title 
of emir; he belonged to the great house of Barlass, but was a comparatively 
insignificant gentTenian himself. His fortune was slender, so that he sup¬ 
ported only three or four horsemen. From the vizir Kazgan he had received 
as a fief the province of Kesh and of Nakhshcb in Tr.ansoxania, south of the 
Oxus, in the marclies of Khorasan. The name of his clan or family was 
Keurekeue, which signifies “the beautiful”; he himself had the old Turkish 
name of Tnragai, or swallow. Altliough the houses of Arlad, of Jelair, and 
of Solduz are surely of Mongolian origin, although the custom has been intro¬ 
duced of calling jfongolian the empires foimded by Timur and, afterwards, 
by Baber, the house of Barlass sceins to be rather of Turkish origin. More¬ 
over, in the fourteenth ceiituiy the clans ifisuing from these four houses and 
esteblished in Transoxania and in Turkc.stan were wholly Turkish in language, 
ill spirit, and in their confession of Ihe ortliodox Mo.slem faith, just as the 
Normans established in England at the same epoch had become English. It 
would be just as much of amislake to take Timur for a Mongolian as to take the 
Black Prince for a Frenchman. 

Ill 1343 Kazgan revolted openly against Kazan and defeated him. The 
soyeicign bi'ing dead, Kazgan remained master. However, Turkish loyalty 
.still tied his liand.s: he himself set up anotlier king of the Jagatai tribe, but 
at the first sign of independence he had him assassinated and replaced him 
by another. He pur.sued this course a.s many as five times. While Kazgan 
was making and unmaking kings, Husein Kert, who was watching for his 
revenge, took up arms again. In 1358 Kazgan united all his 'Transoxanian 
contingents and conducted them against the Iranian and his lieretics, into 
the very heart of Khorasan. 
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Among the feudal lords wJio rade witli the army was the bid Timur, son 
of the cimr Tamgai. Although ho was only twenty-two yearn of age, Nazgan 
the maker of kings, held him in great esteem, as much on account of his per¬ 
sonal merit as for his birth and his powerful connections; for the lord Timur 
was the model of an accomplished gentleman according to the ideal of the 
Turks of his time and country, being perfect in all chivahy and courtesy. 
During two vears in the sei-vice of the nll-powerful vizir to whom his father 
had attached him, this haughty young man had seen one sultan after another 
deposed and new ones enthroned. He had understood wliat supremacy an 
audacious person could gain over the great vassals of Transoxania, between 
their suzerain of Turlcestan 
and their enemies of Kho- 
rasan and Persia. 

Pie was lord of the 
Barlas.s clan by right of 
birth. Kazgan him.self had 
allied him to the Jelairs 
by marrying him to his 
rauddaughter, Princess 
Ijai Turkane, a Jclair 
through her mother. Pie 
had associated him with 
the military administration 
by making him hing haski 
(captain of a company of a 
thousand). When, after 
the victory over Husoin 
ICert, the maker of kings 
was assassinated by one of 
his vassals, all his people 
—the Jelairs ivith the rest 
—turned their eyes to the 
oung prince, who was 
rilliaiit iu chivalry and 
who already po.ssesscd 
authority. 

When Tukhik Timur, 
the legitimate sultan and Timur the Lame 

the only one of the last (lasa-Hos) 

Jagatais who liad shown 

energy and political sense, wislicd, being at last rid of his tei'rible vizir, 
to profit by the occasion and to re-establish his authority, Transoxania in 
terror trusted its fate to the wisdom of Timur, that knight of twenty-three. 
Political genius at once revealed itself in the young man. Instead of fight¬ 
ing, Timur took counsel, combined forces, and negotiated. 

Playing won the cliurch, or Islam, to his cause, by posing as its defender, 
Timur by an adroit policy prevailed on the sultan to create him governor of 
Transoxania. For a time he concealed his ambition to be absolute ruler, 
and followed the advice given him by his spiritual adviser"The science 
of go^^e^ning is made up of one part patient constancy and of one part feigned 
negligence; it consists in the art of appearing not to know what one in reality 
knows.” We are nearing the centuiy of Macchiavelli; Asia was then in advance 
of Europe. When Tukluk saw his young lieutenant-general behaving as master, 
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lie, fearing a second Kazgan, conceived tljc idea of giving tho country as an 
appanage to his son Iliaz Khoja, hoping thereby to guarantee his own position 
in Ti'aiisoxania.6 TiinLir, although he had the support of the church, realised 
that the time had not yet come for the fulfilment ol his ambitions; he still had 
too many enemies. Consequently, taking his wife behind him in tho saddle, 
lie fled to the prairies, to follow the existence of a kazalc. There he led a life 
full of romance and adventmo in which his wife, the fair princess Oljai Tur- 
kane, played a conspicuous part. Gradually his power increased until he 
was strong enougli to return and attack Iliaz Khoja, whom he drove across 
tile Oxus." 


TIMUR, KING OF TRANSOXiVNIA 

The 10th of Ramazan, 771 (April Sth, 1369), at Baikli, Timur was elevated 
on the white felt and proclaimed king of Ti-ansoxaiiia, according to tlie old 
Turkish form and ceremonial. With Uic subtllty of a casuist lie chose Balkli 
as the place of his coronation, for this city did not belong to the sultan of 
Jagatai, and Timur thereby avoided offending Turkish formalism. After the 
death of Ihaz Khoja, ui 1362, this sultan had officially recognised ilie sover¬ 
eignty of another Jagataiid—a straw king called Kabul Shah. Timur was 
only his executive agent in Transoxania. TJie situation was ambiguous; the 
reverend father AU Shah had already declared that one could not serve two 
masters at the same time, that there could be only one legitimate vicnv of the 
Mo.sb Higli. 

Tho church took upon itself to decide the question. First Timur pre¬ 
sented the warrant of his authority. "WJien I had promulgated my laws,” 
ho said, concerning religion, when I had re-established the law (the shoiat) 
in the cities of Islam, tlic doctoi'S of Islam returned this brief in my favour: 
'III every centuiy the Most High has raised up a tlcfender and propagator of 
tlic leligion of the prophet Mohammed; in this eighth century of the rlcjirn, 
Timur, possessor of the Holy Scriptures Kora/i); cJicvalior of tho tem¬ 
poral power, shall be regarded as tlie restorer of the faith.' ” 

III an instant this modest Timur, wlio usurped no titles nor prerogatives, 
who coined money in tho name of a sovereign whom he had put aside nnu 
caused prayers to be said for him in the churches, changed the entire govern¬ 
ment of the state. He replaced the Turkish and Mongolian tradition by 
Islamic tradition refashioned to his taste; for the old sovereign law (yassa/^) 
and customary law (edeb) he substituted a new sovereign law (teueu/^) and 
a religious laiv (slieriet). 


TIMUU’.S TUEOCnATIC* SYSTEM OP GOVEIlNftlENT 

^ According to the ancient Mongolian and Turkisli law, as the yassalc of the 
''inflexible” emperor had formulated it, the sovereign was responsible, bound 
by the civil law. According to the new code, in conformity with tho sheriat, 
the sovereign was released from the civil law and was responsible only to 
God and to the church. 

The provision which Timur put at the head of his ordinances wSvS the 
division of his subjects into twelve classes. In this division the descendants 
01 the prophet passed to the fimt rank. The class of the king ’,9 household, 
or tarkham, which _wa.s the first in the old Turkish and Mongolian society, 
disapiiears. That is where the real revolution took place. Retaining tho 
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guise of Turkish forms, Timur destroyed the old Turkish society and replaced 
it by a caliphate. The first concession which Timur made to the church 
was to grant to it the administiution of all the old tarkhanliks, feudal e.states, 
and unclaimed estates, which became all at once inalienable. The inquisi¬ 
tion was established: "in every province there was a doetoi’ to turn the faith¬ 
ful from forbidden things”; missions were founded by the state; "in every 
city religious persons were appointed to explain the principal articles of 
faith.” Finally civil justice was completely confoimded with religious: "I 
ordained that the sadr and the civil judge {cadi) should report to me all mat¬ 
ters pertaining to religion.” 

How could the Turks accept such a regime'! Timur made it endurable 
to them by a personal statute creating exceptional laws in their favour. "I 
appointed a cadi for the army and another for the people, I established also 
a minister of justice to inform me of the differences which arise between my 
sokliers or my other subjects.” Dispossessed of his large territorial property 
by the church and by the sovereign, who divided it up and sold or rented it 
to common peasants or saris, Turkisli gentlemen of metliocre position who 
were not employed in the army or at court became nomacLs again. At the 
time of Timur, the unity of tlie ti-ibe which had been so rudely broken by 
the "inflexible" emperor was reconstructed; one will find even in ouv days, 
among the Kirghize.s and Kiptchaks in the different confederations, clans 
which bear the old names of ICnnkli, Jelair, Kiptchak, Arlacl, Mangut, feerail. 
Naiman, etc. In administrative and constitutional language Timur called 
these clans Uluss (in Turkish, people, line, tribe). 


EMPIRE FOUNDED DY TJMUR 

Tire following portraits of Timm* have been pre.served: “He was,” says 
hi.s detractor Ibn Arabshah, “of medium height, slender, Avith a higli forehead 
and a big liead^ his complexion was fair and he had much colour in his face; 
he was built with bi'oad sJjouJdeJS/ round finger^ jvJtJjpj’ Jongisb thigh.^ and 
strong limbs. He liked brave men-at-arms, being a valiant man himself 
and knowing how to make himself honoured and obej^ed.” Paolo Giovio, 
who is well informed, praises him expressly for his chivalry: “Strong and 
straight, he drew a great bow of Tatary, pulling the cord to his ear—which 
few people can do.” 

The first use which Timur made of his ^wer was to free Ti'ansoxauia, to 
drive back the princes and the families which might impose their claims as 
descendants of the Mongols or else pose as champions of the yassab. Under 
the banner of this Turk [leople from the south were for the first time seen 
to cross the Yaxartes, a barrier which had been impassable to the Achemenids, 
the Macedonians, and the Sassanids. That which Cyrus, Alexander, and 
IChusrau had not dared to undertake, the son of a Ti’ansoxanian hidalgo 
undertook and realised. He, a descendant of an obscure family of Turp, 
took revenge on Iranian Rustam, and turned aside forever the torrent which 
during centuries had precipitated itself from the north and east, from high¬ 
land and mountain, upon the valleys of the south and the plains of the west. 
Five times in six years (1370-1376) the Transoxanians advanced into Turkes¬ 
tan and into the marcli of Pentapolis, treading on the dust of hei*oes. 

The heart of Oljal, the companion of his adventures, his dearly loved 
wife, must have swelled with all its feudal pride when the old captain of 
^corcheurs, now become king, led into his harem a Jagatai princess, daughter 
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of the sultan Kaur ad-din, the beautiful Dilshad Aga, the first iirincess of 
the noi'tli that a sultan of tlie south had conquered by force of arras. Cer¬ 
tainly Oliai was not jealous. . m . 

During the struggle against the Tchetes the last Christian iurkish insti¬ 
tutions disappeared. Henceforth the old nation of the Kerait, that of Priest 
John remained an obscure clan, lost among the Kirghizes, who were Moslems, 
like the rest; the same destiny overtook that of the Naiman; but these clans 

down to our days have preserved their (seal). 

Bub while Timur wa.s suppressing the Mongols in the iiainc of the apostle 
Moliamincdj the Chine.se were driving them out in the name of Confucius. 
The revolution which in 1370 carried off the Mongolian dynasty of China, to 
replace it by that of the Ming, swept away all that recalled the remcrabrance 
of the detested Turks, and Nestorian Christianity with the rest. Between 
Moslem Tvansoxauia and old reborn Cliina tlic Turk of Peiitapolis and Hex- 
apoli.s was smothered; he had no longer sjiace in which to breathe; he perished 
for lack of air, or else he was driven back into the steppes of the north, reduced 
to the condition of kazak, and forced to wander about the country, separated 
from the rest of humanity, his liorizon limited to that of a shepherd who in 
the winter pastures his flock in the kisMak, and in summer leads it to the yciilak. 
At the same time that he was ruining the Turks in the marches of tlie north- 

.1 m! _ _ e.ll: __I.. .....V.. r.v.,1 


CONQUEST OF KHOEASAN 

As lou| as the national life endured in Iran, IHioi'asan, piotected from 
Traiisoxama by marches and by the channel of the Oxu.s, had nothing to fear 
from the people of the north. It was by way of Ilyrcania, by the lower Oxiis, 
that their warlike bands, summoned and favoured by the Parthians, had for¬ 
merly poured into the country, following the shore oi the river. Later, when 
the Turkish infiltration grew torrential, when the marches of Tran.soxnnia be¬ 
came Turkisli, Khornsau itself was only a frontier, spreading out through the 
pure Iranian countries, Fars (Persia proper, Faristan), Khu^sian, etc. 

Now that the capital of central A.sia had advanced from Almalik to Samai’- 
kand, now that the learned talked Jagatailsh at Bokhara and the literateurs 
of Transoxauia rhymed in tlie barbarian language of Pc-lu, the new sultan of 
iSaiiinrkand could not stop on the right bank of the Oxus, and loave on the left 
bank that sjilendid fi'oiitier, Kliorasan, to the mercy of Iranian lierctics. 
Moreover, he had claims upon it by right of eoaquesi. On the north he 
already held the two banks of the lower Oxus; Kliorasan was alniosb enclosed. 
The prize was too rich not to be seized and exploited for the benefit of proud 
Transoxania; there ivas an extensive culture of cereals kept up by a marvellous 
sy.stein of irrigation; arms and superb carpets were maiuifacUived; the noble 
citie.s, Meslihed the Holy, Nishapiir the Ancient, Merv, Queen of tlie World, 
Herat the Brilliant, were situated there. Many e.stales, many governmental 
districts, inany offices invited distribution among the cvor-nccdy Turkish 
iiQullity; tliove was reveiwie for the treaimry, there were gifts for the church 1 
Tmiur Avi.she(l indeed to defenil the south against the barbarians of the north, 
l)ut on condition that it belong lo him—-wholly to him. Moreover the church 
had spoken and advocated his cause. ^ “Gaias ad-din, lord of Kliorasan, raised 
an auuy and remained on the defenavc. I was wameil by a note from the 
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director of my conscience that Gaias ad-diii was abandoning himself to tyranny^ 
and was giving himself up to all soi'ts of excess." Timur, redrosser of wrongs^ 
defender of religion, could not doubt that he was called to redress these evils! 
The orthodox of Khorasan thought as he thought. Promptly they acceptccl 
the decision of the church and undertook the cause of the good pihice Timur 
against the tyrant. “I made the greatest diligence," .says Timur, ” to arrive 
at Herat, where I surprised Gaias ad-din buried in the sleep of negligence. 
Abandoned by all, he came out of the city, surrendered to me treasure, domain, 
and kingdom. Khorasan was subdued and its emirs rendered obedience to 
me." (April, 1381.)^ 

The conquests of Timur in the more distant west are too well known to need 
narration here. After conquering Persia, Timur entered Pussia; in 1394 
he penetrated as far as Moscow, and having reduced nil of ccntial Asia to .sub¬ 
mission, he invaded India in 1398. He was at that time more than .sixty years 
of age. There he conquered the whole of Hindustan from the Indus to the 
mouth of the GangeSj and returned to his capital at Samarkand in the spring 
of 1399, carrying an immense amount of booty with him. The next year he 
In’oke into Turkish territory, captured Baghdad, Aleppo, and Damascus, and 
in 1402 gained a decisive victory over the Ottoman sultan Bayazid on the plain 
of Angora.^^ 


TIMUn'S RELATIONS WITH EUROPE 

It was at Samarkand, in Transoxania, tliat the ambassador of Heniy III of 
Castile, Don Ruy Gonzalez de Cluvijo, saw Timur, who was then suri'ounded 
by splendour (1404): “And the seigneur wa.s .seated on something like little 
mattresses of silk and was leaning his elbow on round cushions, and ho wa,s 
clothed in a robe of pink silk without embroideiy, and on hi.s head lie wore a 
high white cap, with a bala.s ruby on the crest; and tlic seigneur told the am- 
bassadors to come forward, and I think that he did so to see tJiem better, for 
he could not see well, being so old that his eyelids were very drooping." This 
old man then roused himself and spoke in an animated manner: “ f give my 
benediction," ho said, “to my son, your king; he had no need to send me 
presents; you and this letter are sufficient." 

The relations between the French and the Mongols did not cease with the 
crusades. The chief successors of Hulagu in Persia, Abaga, Argun, Gazan, 
Khodabendeh, constantly .sought alliance with the French princes and the 
popes against the Saracens of Egypt. Argun wrote to Pope Plonorius IV and 
to Philip III of France, Under Nicholas IV the Genoan Buscarelli was charged 
to follow up this negotiation at the court of the khan. He came back in 1289 
with a letter from that prince to Philip the Fair, looking to closer rolations 
between the two countries. 

When Timur had conquered the po&sessions of tlie Jenghiz Khanids in Asia, 
he adopted their traditions of friendship with the French, who were no longer 
allied against the Saracens of Egypt but against the Moslems. Charles VI 
congratulated Timur on the victory over Bayazid, which the lilosb High had 
accorded him; he thanked Timur for his offem to protect French merchants 
and promised him reciprocal consideration towards Turkish merchants in 
France, The death of Timur, the distance separating tlie two peoples, the 
civil wars in Fraiiee, and, finally, the decline of the spirit of the crusades 
throughout the countries of Europe reduced this hopeful corre.spondence 
between the house of Timur anti tliat of Valois to an episode without con¬ 
sequence. 
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THE DEATH OF TIMUH 

Timur left Samni’kand on December Sth, 1404, to protect Turkestan against 
an invasion of the Chinese. At Otrar on the Sir, overcome by fatigue and 
Seized witli a cold, he took to his bed, never to rise again. When his physician, 
Master Fazl Ullah, told him frankly that all hope was gone, Timur, like a good 
Moimimncdan and a good king, thought only of the fate of his empire and of 
the safety of bis soul. As successor he appointed his grandson Pir Mnham- 
ined, who was both pious and brave. Several times he asked for his favourite 
son, Shah lUikli, who liad stayed in his appanage of IChora&an, but it was too 
late for liim to come. Tlie dying man gave ordem to liave bis body taken to 
Samarkand, where was the tomb he had caused to be made for his pir, the 
great monk Said Berke. Here in that tomb beside that holy man lie com¬ 
manded his own body laid. Being no longer able to speak he made a gesture 
with his hanrl signifying that the mollali Hoibet Ullali should recite the last 
prayers; he gave up his soul at the vesper hour, the 7th of SKaban, 807 (Feb¬ 
ruary 7th, 1405), at peace with his people of Transox'ama and with the church 
of God. 

Scarcely were the funeral ceremonies ended when Khalil Mirza, son of the 
de.spicable Miran Shah, violated the last wishes of his grandfather, pillaged the 
treasury of Samarkand and i-cvolted against the njipointed successor, Pir 
Muhammed. His mistress, the famous Shad-i-mulk, iii-ged on to adventures 
this boy of twenty-one years. Wlien he was vanquisliccl (1409) he was ready 
to accept any conditions in order to keep her; anti ho resigned in favour of 
Shall Rukh. It was the son of Shah Rukh, the brave and excellent Muham- 
nied Turgai, better known in Europe by his surname of Ulug Boy. " the great 
prince,’^ who built at Samarkand ^428) the observatory in whicli the astro¬ 
nomical tables named after Ulug were calculated. When Shah Rukh died, in 
1446, Ulug succeeded him; but that learned prince did not have the vigour 
necessary to manage the rough Trausoxanian avistocracy and to impose his 
authority on the all-powerfm clergy. His own son, Abdul Latif, revolted 
against him and had liim assassinated (1449). The histoiy of the bigoted 
kingdom,s of Transoxania, Khwnrezm, Turkestan, and Khorasan began with a 
parricide. 


CIVILI.SITION OF TIUNSOXANIA 

Ill breaking wdtli tlie Climcse tradition, as tlie Turks, and after them tlie 
Mongols, had interpreted it, in giving themselves up without restriction to tlie 
orthodox Trausoxanian clinrcb, the Turk.s of central Asia were beginning a ne^v 
life. During nearly a century the philosophy, literature, and art of Islam 
penetrated tliem so profoundly that they became strangers to their native soil 
and ceased to understand one another. The Ti*ansoxanian Turks of the thir- 
toenth century, and even the Kiptcliaks of the Caucasus and of Russia, 
although Moslem, had recognised their relatives among the braves who came 
Irom distant Cath.ay under the Mongolian banner; but at the end of the six¬ 
teenth century, although they still understood the language, aliliougli they 
could not reinuliate the blood relationship, they yet rejielled with horror the 
idea 01 moral contact with these infidels. Those of the east arc now only 
thinese to them, those of the northwest and we.st only Kalmaks (that is the 
word oMvhicIi we have made Kahnuk) and Nogair. In spite of their aversion 
to the iajaks and of their hatred for tlie heretical Iranians, they feel nearer 
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to them than to these foreigners. Wc have already noticed that the Turkish 
mind, naturally submissive to discipline, is refractory to controversy and 
tlieology. Ill accepting Islam as the state religion, the Turlcs of Turkestan, of 
Trnnsoxania, and of Khwarezm adopted it en bloc, without reflection, without 
discussion, as if it had been a militai'y command. The monks and theologians 
of Bokhara were able for a hundred ycai-s to mould their minds at leisure with¬ 
out being embarmssed by a contradiction, a subtle question, or a simple com¬ 
ment. 

Thus the Renaissance in cciiti’al Asia was nothing other than a recom¬ 
mencement of the Middle Ages; while the Em-opcans, in bewilderment over an 
aiitic^uity re-fouiidj were starting out boldly towards the unknown, towards 
free investigation, towards revolt, the A-siatics who had been their equals up 
to the fifteenth century meeldy allowed tliemselves to be led back into tlic 
dogmas conceived by the doctois and savants of the orthodox caliphate. They 
discovered as a novelty Aristotelianism ns deformed by the Arabs, came back 
to Almagest, plunged into Avicenna, who was then’ comiiatriot, and began again 
in Turkish the epoch of the Sainanids; in short, their tliought travelled about 
in a circle. All their intellectual activity—and tlicy liad as much as other 
peoples—exiiended itself on scholasticism, on jurisprudence, on rhetoric; with 
great effort they reconstructed Euclid, rtolcmy, Galen, Hippocrates; Plato 
Biey hardly dared touch. To go deeper would have been to confound them- 
fiolves. Little by little, the monies abetting thorn, tliey came to think only of 
their salvation and were satisfied with the Kojwi and with the mental torpor 
it inspired. In the fifteenth ccntuiy tlie sacrifice was cwisummated; the 
Turk had abdicated the spiritual spheic, leaving it to Ids pir, and had abdicated 
tlie temijoral power in favour of his sultan. TIic inde^ndent and the head¬ 
strong went to India to seek their fortunes with Baber^ and were there exter- 
mina ted: " One day a voice from licaven was heard, saying; ‘ The klmn Baber, 
let lliein kill him—kill!’ Wliercupon the people fell upon Baber and killed 
him on the spot.” 

This fifteenth eentuvy, which was so disastrous to the Tmks of Asia, was not 
without its glory. The transformation of life and tliought took place to the 
accompaniment of all the brilliancy which is given to letters and arts by 
scholasticism anti rhetoric, taught by a.state cluirch and watched over by the 
Inquisition. Tho cluirch, inflexible in its fundamentals, was pliant as to form. 
It (lid not directly oppose the taste for the plastic arts and for a life of ease 
with wliich a long Chinese education had imbued the Turks; but it gently in¬ 
sinuated that this gross materialism was debasing, and it offered to noble souls 
a liighcr ideal. 

“Of building castles and palaces in this world there is no need; in the end 
they fall into ruin; of building citias them is no need.” In the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury the Transoxaiiian church let the Turks build, paint, sculpture, and drink 
to excess, until the people believed, in the futility of these things, and ceased 
to drink and let all its arehitectiu'e fall into decay. The rich donation of the 
Timurids, the splendid mosques, iJie superb abbeys, the chapels, tlie pious 
monuments, had excused the artistic debauches of the fifteenth. centuTy. 
Timur loved luxury, the arts, the large life. Clavijo relates that Timur had 
iDi'oughi back from his ware so many artisans to Samarkand that for lack of 
lodging-room they had to be camped in the gai*dens and in the grottoes around 
the city. At Kesh this Spaniard was taken to visit tlie chapel, which the 
seigneur (it is thus that Clavijo always speaks of Timur) built over the tomb of 
liis father. “ There the said seigneur distributed a hundreil cooked sheep every 
day among the poor, for the soul of his father”; Clavijo visited also the palaces, 
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and the gardens, and the women's apartments, and the edifices which had 
been building for twenty years. Those porticoes, cloisters, mosaic pavements, 
those marbles, and potteries of gold and azure filled the hidalgo with astonish¬ 
ment and he exdaimed, “Even the citizens at Paris, where arc the most skil¬ 
ful artists, would be dumb with aclmiiution.” At Sainarlcand there is still 
grcjiter magnificence. There stood a mosque praised by Baber, who was a 
connoisseur, and there were gardens, and menageries, in which were seen deer, 
pheasants, and elephants; and an amenal where a thousand workmen laboured 
daily at making ornamented cuirasses and basmets; and halls painted in 
fresco, and baths, and hospitals, and a broad commercial street which the 
“seigneur” had laid out, tearing down houses in order to do so. 

It is true that tlie corporations complained and the monies remonstrated, 
to which the seigneur answered that that quarter belonged to him, tliat he had 
bought it with his money; however, though lie ^lossesscd maps which would 
prove his claim, he would out of love for them and for his people buy the land 
again and for good money. Nor did Timur neglect works of general utility. 
During his reign the culture of silk was greatly promoted, m Transoxanui 
irrigation canals covered the fields with a carcfullj^ guarded network. The 
culture of cotton was developed, flax and hem]) were introduced into the coun- 
try, paper factories were founded near Samarkand, and a bridge of boats was 
established over the Oxus. Strenuous attempts were made to become inde¬ 
pendent of China and to get rid of her industrial hegemony. 

The taste for architecture and painting continued under the successors of 
Timur. Baber gives a list and description of tlic principal monuments erected 
bv those princes. He mentions, at Samarkand, the gate of turquoises, the 
kiosk in wuicli the battles of Timur in India were painted in fresco, the baths 
of Mirza, built by Ulug Bey, the carved chapel ornamented with paintings in 
Chinese style, the observatory of Ulug Bey. the Bag-i Mcidan (esplanade 
garden), with the building of forty columns, the cabinet of Chinese porcelain, 
tlie Echo chapel, etc.; at Herat, the garden of AJi f?hir, the paper manufactory, 
fhe paiace of the throne, Beth Vuc, the /ish tJio [jakee of rrysla), the 
garefen of Zobeid, the twelve towens, the royal market, the big market, the 
house of Ali Shir, known by the name of Intimacy, Ali Shir's mausoleum and 
the great mosque adjoining, called the Holinass, his college, called Purity, his 
convent, called Purification, Ins baths and his hospital, named Cleanliness and 
Healtii. WJien we remember that Ali Shir was simply a man of letters, we get 
an idea of the respect which the Timurids accorded to writers and artists. 

Herat was, moi’eover, the artistic city par exceUcnco. Babei' I'elatcs that 
at a supper in the palace of Joy, in the apartment where the sultan Abu-Said 
had caused his combats and hi.s feats of arms to be dopioted, a concert was 
given before him: “Among the musicians were Ilafiz-Haji, Jelal ad-din Mah¬ 
mud, the flute-player, and Shad-i-Betchek, the harpist. Tlie musicians of 
Herat sang without forcing the voice, with grace and in measure. Prince 
Jihanguir had .summoned a Samarkand inasician, who sang with full voice, 
har.shly and iiiiectually. Tlie IHiorasan people stopped their ears and made 
faces; if they did not hiss, it was out of respect to the prince.” Of all tlie art.'?, 
music, which is least persecuted by the church, is the best supported in Trans- 
oxania and Khorasan; the modern Turkish airs of central Asia are agreeable 
to aEuro)ieaneav. 

Miniature, and in particular portrait miniature, held its ground in spite of 
\r cJi the whole of the fifteenth century; the beautilul manuscripts of 

i\li blur are adorned with miniatures which are in no way inferior to occidental 
nork.s of the same epoch. Baber mentions among the painters Bch-Zad, “an 
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artist of a very fiiio talent, but who gave a bad treatment to beardless faces ” 
and Shah MiizafRr, who also wrote “a literary work relative to the mystic 
life”; among the musicians he mentions Mervarid and Kiil-Muhammed, "who 
held the first rank for the art with w'hich he composed preludes and for his 
incomparable skill in the development of the theme.” 

In the reign of Timur the Turkish language had triumphed over the 
Iranian; men of the Transoxanian renaissance wrote in Jagataiisli, no longer 
in Persian. Before them Khoja Ahmed Yesevi of Turkestan, the first and 
in the opinion of some the greatest of the central Asian poets, had already 
written in the vulgar tongue; but the language of scholars and of the court 
was Persian, as may be seen from the historical works written, at the com¬ 
mand of Mongolian princes, by Juveini, Rashid ad-din, Vassaf, etc. Turkish 
imposed itself to such a degree, especially after the time of Ahmed Ye.sevi, 
that the works of the religious propaganda, .such as the MihrajNmeh, "book 
of ascension” (1442), the Bakhtiar Nameh, "book of fortime” (1437), the 
Tezkeret iil-Evlia, "attestation of the saints,” are in dialect and in Uigur 
characters. 

It was only after 1450 that the Moslem church thought itself strong 
enough to proscribe the old Nestorian alphabet and to impose the Arabo- 
Persian orthography. Up to that date In its pj'opaganda among the Turks 
it had been (^ligou to use the orthographic system formei’ly brought into 
Pe-lu by Jacobite monks; after the futeenth century one no longer sees in 
central Asia those glorious character's from the Stele of Guyuk Tekine. with 
which Turkish kings and Mongol emperors proudly adorned their mrssives 
lo the emperors of Constantinople, or China, of Germany, to the popes of 
Rome, and to the kings of France. The Nestorian writing had resisted even 
Buddhism, even the development of Chinese literature, which had devoured 
and assimilated tire old wrrtings of India, of Indo-Clnna, of Korea, and of 
Japan; but among the Turks it was finally killed by Islam. Only the Mon« 
gols and Manchus, bravely and piously, in spite of the Chinese and in spite 
of Buddhism, have preserved the old (Christian aljjhabct. 

Among the principal Transoxanian and Kliorasanian writers of the four¬ 
teenth century we must mention—after Timur himself, whose Teuzukat is 
a work without ecnial, and his grandson IGialil, whose verses in Persian 
have been pr'eserved by Ali Shir—the mystics Said Ali Hamaclani (died 1384), 
Khoja Beha ad-din (diecl 1388, the real formder of tlie Nakish bench), the 
poets Lat fullah of Nishapur, Kcmal acl-din of Kliojend, Ahmed of ICer-man 
(the author of a life of Timur in ver-se), Teftzani, tlie jur'isconsult, grammarian, 
ancl exegefce (1322-1381), and the lexicograirher Jezeri, author of the most 
voluminous Arabic dictionary. In the next century wrote Jami, " the divine,” 
exegctc, moralist, philosopher, graninmrian, and poet; Suheili, translator of 
the fables of Pilpay; Moiin ad-dui, “ dispenser of light,” a mystic (died 1433); 
Hatifi, author of a life of Timur in verse more lii^ly esteemed than that of 
Ahmed of Kerman; Bokhari, who taught rhetoric to Ulug Bey; Husein Ku- 
berai. a descendant of the gi'cat Nejm ad-din Kubra, killed by the Mongols at 
the tvme of Jenghiz Khan; the satirist MollaU-Binai, renowned fox his repartee 
(died 1516); Muhammed Salih, author of the epic entitled SMbani Nameh, 
and of the arrangement in Turkish of the famous romance Mejmin ai\d Leila', 
and Helali, author of a romance in verse, Shah a dervish, "king and monk ” 
which the sceptic Baber designated as an “improper” work. Beyond all, 
we must speak of the great Mir AH Shir Nevai, historian, moralist, poet, the 
real creator of the classic Jagatai language. Since poems have been written 
in the Turkish language, no one has written such numerous and such excellent 
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ones as ho. Men of merit and of talent never had a supporter comparable 
to Ali Shii*.' It has been given to few men to do good in the same degree as he. 
Having started out as guard of tlie seals, he attained in maturity the dignity 
of a bey and held for some time the government of Astrabad. Finally ho 
renounced the career of arms. 

Among the moralists should be mentioned Hosani of Khiva, and above 
all Obaicl Allah Alirar, who was loyal to his motto, " My poverty is my pride.” 
Unaided he cultivated his tiny fann. He died in the odour of sanctity in 
1469, and Ills tomb is a place of pilgrimage at Samarkand. The dogmatic and 
exegetical worlds of Mevlana Fasih ad-din (died 1611) and Mollah Abul Gaffur 
(1510) are classics to-day. The Debistan (school of religions) of the Orient 
was composed at this same epoch by an anonymous author. At the end of 
the fifteenth century the geographer Jami wrote his book on India and on 
China. Among the historians, Sherif ad-din, Abdur-Rezzalc, and Mirkliond 
are sufficiently well known to need no further mention. In conclusion, we 
may name the best of all, the master jirose-writer in Jagatai Turkish, the 
great mogul Baber. After him decadence began, and outside of oral litera¬ 
ture there is found only the rough Abulghazi, klmn of Klhva in the seven¬ 
teenth century, who in his unaffected Tiirki^i, which is not without skill 
and beauty, has been able to pre-serve the manly and vigorous sobriety of 
his great anccstoi’s.^' 


TUB SPLITTING UP OF TATAR POWER 

The last descendant of Timur in Pemia, Hussun Ali, was defeated in 
1470 by the khan of the Ak-koin-lu, i.e. white sheep Turkomans. Uzun Has- 
aan, and Hassan’s last descendant, Sultan Miu’ad, had to give way in 1502 to 
Shah Ismail, the founder of the native dynasty of Suli. A grandson of Timur's, 
Zehireddin Muhamined, called Baber, i.e. Tiger, in 1519 established the 
envpive of the giond moguls \n India, whioh flouvished nndev his gv&ndson 
Akbar from 155G to 1605, but which fell in pieces after the reign of the tyrant 
Aureng Zeb, who was on the throne from 1656'1707, and which finally in 
1782, undei' Shah Allum, the last gi’aiid mogul, became a dependency of the 
English. This occurred at the same time that the last remnant of Mongolian 
dominion in the Crimea fell to Russia. 

The Tatar djmasty of the Yuen, Yun, or Yuan, founded by Khubilai 
Khan in Cliina, maintained itself for seventy-two years after his death, which 
took place m 1294. Nine emperors reigned during tliis period, and the last of 
the.se, Shuiiti, Mongolian Tokatimur, had to retmat in 1368 into Mongolia 
before the founder of the native dynasty Tai-Miug—Hong-wu. There he 
founded the dynasty of the northern Yuan, at Karakoi’in, which remained 
independent under twenty-two khans until 1691, but was then weakened 
by internal dissensions, and during the rule of Clianghi, from 1662-1722, 
became more and more subject to the Chinese, to whom it is still subject. 

When Timur conquered the rebellious Kiptchak khan Toktamish and 
devastated his realm as far as Moscow, Toktamish had fled to Lithuania. 
The prince ^ that country, Withold, not only repulsed the inroad of the 
f crossed the Dnieper with an army composed 

01 Poles, Lithuanians, and Hussies, and devastated the territory of the 
Tatars—^notably that of Prince Edigei—as fai' as the Don, and took back to 
mthuania many thousands of Tatai’s with their wives and children. In 
their new home the.se renounced Islam and mingled with the inliabitants of 
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the country. Witliold and his prot4gd the khan Toktamish were defeated on 
the Vorslda on August 6th, 1399, by Edigei and by the khan Kotlilog Timur 
whom he had put on the throne and who liad been confirmed in his office 
by Timur. Kothlog Timur died on October 29th, 1399, and Edigei made 
his brother Shad-i-bcg king. Shad-i-beg caused Toktamish to be murdered 
in 1408 in Siberia, but was soon afterwards himself deposed by Edigei, where¬ 
upon the latter elevated a son of Kothlog’s, Pulad. Edigei wished, in 1409 
to march against Lithuania, supported by the king; but since the Russian 
grand duke Vasili Dmitrievitch (1389-1425) refused his alliance they opened 
war upon him instead, and with lorrible deva.station of the country reduced 
Pereiaslavl, Rostov, Dmitrov, Serpukhov, and Nijni-Novgorod to ashes. Only 
Moscow withstood bravely, although it was stormed by Pulad for three 
weeks beginning on December 1st, 1410. The retiring Tatar anny carried 
so many prisoners with it that every soldier had forty as his sliare of the 
booty. In the mean time, however, another son of Kotlilog, Timur, Imd 
usurped the throne, and in July, 1411, forced Edigei with his puppet khan 
Pulad to flee. Timur was dethroned in the same year by Jelal ad-clin, a son 
of Toktamish, but Jelal ad-din in turn was murdered by Jiis brother Kerim 
Berclei in December, 1412, in a battle in which Edigei was defeated. This 
fratricide was murdered in 1418 by another of liis brothers. Yarim Ferdei or 
Tschappav Berclei, apinst whom Edigei conspired with Witnold of Lithuania. 
They set up Tsohekro in opposition to him. Six other opposition khans 
arose at the same time. Ulu (i. e. the great) Maldimet, who drove out Tschekre 
and took Edigei prisoner, was finally victorious over all Ills rivals, ancl after 
1427 ruled for a sliort time alone. Kutehuk (little) Muhammed, however, a 
son of Timur’s, and Gaias ad-din, a son of Shad-i-beg’s, then arose against 
Said Ahmed or Abu-Said Jahibeg, the son of Barrah; Gains ad-clin also drove 
ulu Muhammed out of Sarai, but was killed by Kutehuk Muhammed after a 
month and a half. 

Altlioiigli Muhammed was now khan of the Golden Horde (ordu) his 
power was still very limited, for Ulu Muhammed founded another khanate 
at Kazan, and Said Ahmed ruled independently nt laik ancl Hnji Girni or 
Ghorai in the Crimea and on the lower Volga. All these hordes were trouble¬ 
some to Russia ancl Poland on account of their devastating inroads, but they 
became more and more weakened through internal dissension.s. Ulu Muham¬ 
med was killed by his own son Mnhmudek in 1446; Said Ahmed wished to 
establish himself between the Don ancl the Dnieper, but was driven out by 
Haii Girai in 1445. He was finally taken prisoner by Kazimierz V of Poland 
and sent to KoA^no, where he died in misery, although his horde still continued 
to harass Russia and Podolia until 1460. There was peace then for five 
years, because the Russian grand duke Ivan Vasilievitch (1462-1505) and 
the khan of Crimea, Haji Girai, Avere allies ancl no one ventured to disturb 
the peace. 

^Yhen Haji Girai died in 1466, Ivan Vasilievitch ventm-ed to attack the 
khanate Kazan, ancl .subclued it in 1469 after a three years’ war. Ivan had 
for nine years refused to pay tribute to Kutehuk Muliammed, khan of the 
Golden Horde in Sarai, but now that King Kazimierz, tlie bitter opponent 
of Russia, offered to aid him, Muhammed esteemed it the proper time to 
win back the dominion over Ru.ssia, and in the summer of 1480 he clecla]*ed 
war. The grand duke, however, very cleAwly allied himself with Meugli 
Girai, the khan of Crimea, the son of Haji Girai, so that the latter Avas forced 
to fall upon Podolia and Volhynia, Avliich made it impossible for the king 
of Poland to sencl help to Muhammed. Since the Tatars could not pass 
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Okfi which was fortified by tJic Russians, tlicy turned towards Ugra, hoping 
there to see their ally Kazimierz of Poland coming to their assistaiice with 
an army. He did not come, and the Russian, urged on by the clergy to 

^ i.i r . 1_ t\r\n\rnr\ r.noTir,hr>r in siii/'h »miY(K(Mi.j 


vanguard wnicii wisnea to cross lxiu j. 

her 7th the armies, separated by the river, .stood facing eacii other, niactivo 
except for a few sldimishes. The grand duke made proposals oi peace, but 
since the khan demanded unconditional .suimnder, ^rvile debasement, and 

the tribute which had been m arreans 

§ for nine yearn, the terms wore not 

accepted. But this delay and inac¬ 
tivity discourageil the Russians so 
much that they were seized by a 
paruc for -no especial cau^o, ami on 
November 7th took flight. 

At the same time, however, the 
khan Kutchuk Mulmmmed also retiied 
because he had received nows not 
only tliat Kazimierz was hard pressed 
by Mengli Girni and could not come 
to his assistance, but also that the 
grand duke had sent down an army 
under the Crimean prince Nurdcwlet 
and the voyevode of Sweingrod on 
the Volga to attack his capittu vSarai; 
he had cause to fonr also that Mengli 
Girai would attack liim in the rear. 
In fact the latter had incited Iwak, 
■' the khan of the Sheibnniaii lords of 
Jumcn, to fall upon Sarai from laik. 
to destroy the yurt of the khan and 
murder his family, then to cross the 
Volga and join forces with the six¬ 
teen tliou-sand Nogaian Tatars under 
Yaghmurjei, a brother-in-law of 
Kutchuk Muhammed, who was thus 
threatened on all sitlo,s. Kutchuk 
Muhammed had retired to the neigh- 
. bourhood of Asov to winter there. 

A Meb'ibngeii, ruRKEY attaclcccl by 

Iwak and Yaghmurjei and killed by 
the latter in his own tent. Thus died Kutchuk Muhammed, at the begin¬ 
ning of the year 1481, in the forty-thivd year of his reign; he was the fiftieth 
of the khan.s wlio as rulers of the Golden Horde hail for two liundrcd and 








A Mcs'iENGEn, '^Turkey 


sixty years spread the terror of their power far and wide in Asia and ICuropo, 
ever since 1221, indeed, W'hen Jiiji, the son of Jenghiz Khan, had established 
himself in Kiptchak. Russia Ava.s at length free from the yolcc of the Tatars, 
less through her own warlike .strengtii tlian through the iuucr dissensions of 
her oppressor.s. 

The fragments still remaining of the once so powerful Kiptchak khanate 
of the Goltlen Horde were; (1) The khanate of the Sheibanian horde at Jumeu 
in Siberia; (2) the khanate of A^.trakhan on the lower Volga and on the Don; 
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(3) the khanale in Deslit Kiptchak, under which are to Ije understood the 
steppes of the Auhtuloa as far as Signakh on the Sir-Daria and Khwarczm; 

(4) the Idianate in the Crimea, the princes of which all bore the surname 
Girai, from its founder FTaji Girai. 

The first three Iditinatci. i>oon came into subjection to Russia and were 
incorporated into that state; the kliaiiate founded in the Crimea outlasted 
all the states founded by the Mongols. After 1475 it became so far subject 
to the Ottomans, under Muhainmed II, that they appointed and confirmed 
the Idian. Dcginning in 1698, Russian armies repeatedly invaded the Cihnea 
because its inhabitants by their raids caused extensive devastation; but it 
^vas not until 1771 that a general of Empress Catherine II, Peter Dolgornki, 
really conquered them, and in the Peace of Kuteluik-Kaiuardji in 1774 the 
Porte had to recognise them as an independent state, which was to be ruled 
by a prince chosen from the people. The khan Gii’ai, whoso election had been 
(dfected and confirmed by Russia, was obliged on account of Turkish oppres¬ 
sion to retire to Russia. Tliis power gave nim a jiension, and on April 19th, 
1783, declared Crimea to be a Russian piovince. To this provision the 
Porte ^vus oljliged to acquiesce in 1784. Girai went to Turkey afterwards, 
and w’as put to death at Rhodes at the command of the great Turk Abdul- 
Ilaiuid I. Thus, after five hundred and sixty years, disappeared the last 
vestige of the Tatar power -winch had weighed so heavily on eastern Europe. 
At the same period the English seized (he Iasi fiaginents of the kingdom of 
the grand mogul hi India. 

its place in the southern part of eastern Europe was taken by the Otto¬ 
mans, wlio first broke into this region in 1355 under Suleiman. Thev chose 
AcU’ianopIo a.s a stronghold in 1402. invaded Germany in 1415 under Mu- 
hanuned I, and, devastating the land as far as Salzburg, conquered Constan¬ 
tinople in 1453 under Muhainmed II. AVhen we consider that the Tatars, of 
whom there wore only a hundred and fifty thousand in Batu's ariny in 1241, 
l^ecame lost in all the we.stoni lands of Asia among the Turkish hordes, 
through which chiefly they established and maintained their power, and whose 
language and j'cligion, habits and customs they adopted, we may say with 
justice that the Ottoman Turkish scourge in Christian Europe is only a 
continuation of the Tatar Turkish.<5 









CPIAPTER II 

THE PERIOD OF AGGRANDISEMENT 

[ 1200-1520 A.D.) 

About six centuries and a Iialf ago a pastoral band of four liimclrcd Turk¬ 
ish families was Journeying westward from the upper streams of the river 
Euphrates. Their aimed force consisted of four hundred and forty-four 
hoi'semeu, and their leader’s name was Ertoghnil, which means the right- 
hearted man. As they travelled through Asia Minor they came in sight of 
a field of battle on which two armies of unequal numbers were striving for 
the masteiy. Without knowing who the combatants werCj the "right-hearted 
man'' took imtantly the chivjilrous resolution to aid the weaker party, and 
chnrghig desperately and victoriously with his warriors upon the larger host, 
lie decided the fortune of tlie day. Such, according to the oriental Historian 
Neschri/ is the fimt recorded exploit of tliat branch of the Turkish race whicli 
from Ertoghrul's .son, Osman or Othman, has been called the nation of the 
Ottoman Turks. And in this, their earliest feat of arms, which led to the 
foundation of their empire, we may trace the same spirit of haughty generosity 
that has been their characteristic down to our own times. 

The little band of Ertoghnil wa.s a fragment of a tribe of Oghuz Turks 
which, under Ertoghrul's father, Suleiman Sholr, had left their settloments 
in lOiorasan and sojourned for a time in Armenia. After a few years they 
left thi.s countrj^ also, and were following the coui'se of the Euphrates towards 
Syria, when their leader was accidentally drowned in that ri^’’cr. The greater 
part of the tribe then dispeised; but a little remnant of it followed two of 
Suleiman’.s sons, Ertoghnil and Diindar, wlio determined to seek n dwelling- 
place m Asia Minor, under the Seljukian Turk, Aladdin (Ala-ad-din), the 
sultan of Icoiiium. It to happened that it was Aladdin himself who com- 

‘Ncachrl states this on the authontyofMowInna Ayaa, who Iiacl heard the battle narrated 
Viy the stirnip-holder of ErkochiuVs grandson Oihlian, who hud heard it from Ertoglirul hini- 
ficlf, and had tola it to Ins followers. 
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nmncled the army to which :&togfu-uI and his warriors brought such oppoj'- 
6une sLiccoui on the battle-field, whither theii'march in quest of Aladdin had 
casually led them The adversaries, from whose superior force they delivered 
him, were a host of Mongols, tlie deacUiest enemies of the Tm-kish race Alad- 
din, in gratitude for this eminent seivice, bestowed on Ertoghrul a princi¬ 
pality ui Asia Minor, near the frontiers of the Bithynian pTovince of the 
Byzantine emperors. ^ 

The rich plains of Saguta along the left bank of the river Sakaria, and the 
higher districts on the slopes of theErmeni Moiintaina, became now the pasture- 
giounds of father of Osman. The town of Saguta, or Sfegud, was his also, 
HerG he and the shepherd warriom who had marched with hbn from lOiorasan 
and Armenia dwelt denizens of the land. Ertoghinil’g force of fightine men 
was largely recruited by the best nnd bravest of the old inhabitants who be- 
came his subjects; and, still more advantageously, by numerous volunteers 
of kindred origin to hia own. The Turkish race had been extensively spread 
through lower Asia long before die time of Ertoghrul. Quitting their primitive 
abodes on the upper steppes of Uie Asiatic continent, tribe after tribe of tliat 
martial family of nations had poured down upon the rich lands and teraptinff 
wealth of the southern and western regions, when the power of the early caliphs 
had decayed like that of the Greek emperors. 

One b^noh of ths Turks, ci^ed die Seljukian, from their traditionary 
patriarch beljuk Khan, had acquired and consolidated a mighty empire more 
than Uvo centuries before the name of the Ottomans was heard. The Selju- 
Kian. Turks were once ma.sters of nearly all Asia Minoi’, of Syria, of Mesopo- 
tamia, Ai'nienia, part of Pei*sia, and western Turkestan, and their great sul¬ 
tans, Toghrul Beg, Alp Ai'slan, and Melek Shah are among the most renowned 
conmierors that stand forth in oriental and in Byzantine history. But by the 
middle of the diirteenth century of the Christian era, when Ertoghrul appeared 
on the battle-nelcl in Asia Minor, the great fabric of Seljukian dominion had 
beon broken up by the assaults of the conquering Mongols, aided by internal 
corruption and civil strife. The Seljukian sultan Aladdin reigned in ancient 
pomp at Iconium, the old Konieh, but his effective supremacy extended over 
a narrow compass, compared with the ample sphere throughout which his pred¬ 
ecessors had exacted obedience. The Mongols had rent away the southei’n 
and eastern acquisitions of his race. In the centre and south of Asia Minor 
other Seljukian chiefs ruled various territories as independent princes; and 
the Greek emperors of Constantinople had recovered a considerable portion of 
the old Roman provinces in the north ami east of that peninsula. 

Amid^ the general tumult of border warfare, and of ever-recurring peril 
from roving mmies of Mongols, which pre.ssed upon Aladdin, the settlement 
in hi ,*3 dominions of a loyal cliieftain and hardy clan, such as Ertoghrul and 
his followers, was a welcome accession of strength; especially as the newcomers 
were, like the Seljukian Turks, zealous adherents or the Mohammedan faith. 
The Crescent was the device that Aladdin bore on his banners; Ertoghrul, as 
Aladdin^s vicegerent, assumed the same standard; and it was by Ertoglind's 
race that the Ci’escent was made for centuries the terror of Christendom, as 
the sign of aggressive Islam and as the chosen emblem of the conquering 
Ottoman power. 

There was little peace in ErtoghruVs dajre on the frontier near which he had 
obtained his hist grants of land. Ei’toghnjl had speedy and fj’equent oppoi- 
tunities for augmenting his military renown, and for gratifying his followers 
with the spoils of 8u.cce.ssful foray.s and assaults. The Doldest Turkish adven¬ 
turers flocked eagerly to the banner of the new and successful chieftain of their 
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race and Aladdin gladly recognised the value of his feudatory’s services by 
fresh honours and marks of confidence and by increased donations of territory. 

In a bat tie which Ertoghriil, as Aladdin’s lieutenant, fought against a mixed 
army of Greelrs and Mongols, between Brusa and Ycnisher, lie drew up his troops 
so as to throw forward upon the enemy a cloud of light cavalry, called akindji, 
thus completely masking the centre of the main army, which, as the post of 
honour, was termed the “ sultan’s station.” Ertoghrul held the centre himself, 
at the head of the four hundred and forty-four homemen who were his own 
original followers, and whose scimitars had won the clay for Aladdin when 
they first charged unconsciously in liis cause The system now adopted 
hy Ertoghrul of wearying tire enemy by collision with a mass of irregular 
troops, and then pressing him with a reserve of the best soldiers, was for cen¬ 
turies the favouute tacUc of his descendants. The battle in which he now 
employed it was long and obstinate, but in the end the Turkish chief won a 
complete victory. Aladdin, on being informed of this achievement of his 

t allant and skilful vassal, bestowed on him the additional territory of Eski- 
hehr, and in memory of the mode in which Ertoghrul had arrayed his army 
Aladdin gave to liLs principality the name of Sultan-CEni, which means ‘‘sul¬ 
tan's front.” 

The territory which received that name, and still bears it, as one of the 
saiuljaks or minor governments of the Ottoman Empire, is nearly identical 
with tlio ancient Phrygia Epictetos. It was ricli in pasturage, both in its 
alluvial meadows aiul along its mountain elopes. It contained also many 
fertile corn lands and vineyards, and the romantic beauty of every part of 
its thickly wooded and well-watered highlands still attracts the traveller’s 
admiration,^ 

According to another account,Ertoghrul and his followers were pagans, and 
it was only % contact witii the Moslem iuhnbitants of the country tliat they 
gradually Lecaiue converted to Islam. Oriental historians relate that Ertogli- 
rul first became acquainted with the liomn<^ when on one of his journeys he 
was entertained at the home of a pious Moslem. Seeing a book in the hands of 
his host, he was told that that was tlie word of God as it liacl been announced 
by his prophet. IVlien his host had gone to bod Ertoglirul took the Koran 
and road it, standing, all night long. He then fell asleep, and, dreaming, heard 
a voice from above say, “S^ince thou hast read my eternal word with so much 
respect,^ thy children and the children of thy children shall be honoured from 
generation to generation.” Eitoghrul died in 1288, and was succeeded by h^ 
.son Osman, 


OSJUIN (1288-1320 A.D.) 

The name Osman or Othman signifies "breaker of limbs.” It was this 
name which became that of Osman’s peojile, the Osmanlis or Ottomans. Under 
Osman a new step was taken in the patli of Islam. The young prince often 
went to visit the learned and pious sheikh Edebali, living at Ithuriini, a village 
near Eski-Shehr. Pie saw tlie sheikh's dexighter, Mal-IChatun, asked for her 
hand, and was refused; he was still too insignificant a lord But one night he 
dreamed that he saw the moon arise from Edebaii's breast. It seemed to 
Osman tliat .she grew bigger and bigger imtil, when full, she hid herself in him. 
ihweupon there grew out of his loins a colossal tree, the branches of which 
with their shadow covered lands and soa.s, domes and obelisks, triumphal col- 
umns and pyramnls. From the roots of the tree flowed earth’s great rivers, 
the Tigris, Euphrate.s, Nile, and Danube; four great mountains—Caucasus, 
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Balkan^ Taurus, and Atlas—supported its boughs. Suddenly a violent wind 
arose; and turning its leaves, which were elongated in shape like sword-blacles 
caused them all Lo point towaid a single city. This city, situated at the junc¬ 
tion of two seas and continents, looked like a rii^ set with two sapphires and 
two emeralds. Osman was about to put it on his finger, when he awoke. He 
related his dream to his host; the slieildi understood it to be a sign sentfi-oni 
God, and gave him the hand of his daughter. The preaching of Edebali 
hastened the conversion of Osman and of his people. 

The conversion was to have incalculable influence upon history. The 
Ottomans had been only a crowd of nomads, mixed with Turkomans, perhaps 
with Mongols. The new religion made a nation of them. Fui’fchermore 
Mohammedan orthodoxy was to do for them what orthodox Christianity had 
clone for the '‘Romans’' of Byzantium—it wa.s to give them the power to 
attract anti assimilate heterogeneous foreign elements. On the other hand 
Islam, which had exhausted itself among the Arabic, Persian, and Berlier races, 
would have fallen five hundred yeait) earlier into the state of political impotence 
in which wo see it to-day, if the Turkish race had not, through the powerful 
organisation of the Ottoman slate and the severe discipline of the Ottoman 
army, infused into it new youth, new barbaric life, and new fanaticism. The 
alliance of the Turks with Islam, like the alliance of the Franks with Catholi¬ 
cism in the fifth and eighth centuries, brought forth a worJrl.c 

Osman’s conquests were soon extendecl beyond the limits of Sultan-CEni, 
partly at the expense of rival Turkish chieftains, but principally by wresting 
fortress after fortress and region after region from the Greek Empire. At the 
close of the thirteenth century of our era the Ottoman headquarters of em¬ 
igre wei'O advanced a.s far noj'fclnvestwaixl as the citv of Yenisher, within a 
short march of the imporlanl Greek cities of Bi*usa and Nicaja, which wei'e now 
the special olijecLs of Turkish ambition. 

It would, however, be unjust to represent Osman as merely an ambitious 
military adventurer, or to suppose that his whole career was marked by rest¬ 
less i-apacily and aggi'cssivo violence again.st the neighbouring states. Prom 
1291 to 1298 A.D. he was at peace; and the war that next followed was, at its 
commencement, a defensive one on his part, caused by the jealous aggressions 
of other Turkish emirs, who envied his prosperity, and who were aided by some 
of the Greek commandants in the vicinity. Thu-s roused into action, 0.snian 
showed that liis power had been strengthened, not corjiipted, b}; repose, and he 
smote his enemies in every direction. Tlie effect of his arms in winning new 
subjects to his sway was materially aided by the i-eputation which he had hon¬ 
ourably acquired as a just law'giver and judge, in whose dominions Greek and 
Turk, Chiistian and Mohammeclan. enjoyed equal protection for property and 
person. It was about thi.s time (1299) that he coined money with his own 
effigy, and caused the public prayere to be said in his name. These, among the 
oriental nations, are regardecl as the distinctive marks of royalty. 

In 1326 the gi-eat city of Brusa suiTcndeiod to the Ottomans. Osman 
was on his death-bed, at Saguta, the first town that his father Ertoghrul had 
possessed, ivhen his son effected this important conquest; but he lived Jong 
enough to hear the glad tidings and to Avelcome the young hero. Tlie orientm 
writers narrate the last scene of O.sman’s life, and profess to record his dying 
advice to his successor. The fair Mal-Kliatun had gone before him to the 
grave; but the two brave sons whom slie had borne him, Orkhan and Aladdin, 
and a few of his vetei'an captains and sages were at tJic monarch's death-bed. 
"My son,” said Osman to Orkhan, "I am dying; and I die without regret, 
because I leave such a successor as tliou art. Be just; love goodness, and show 
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mercy Give equal protection to all thy subjects, and extend the law of the 
prophet. Sucli are the duties of princes upon earth, and it is thus that they 
bring on them the blessings of heaven.” Tlien, as if he wished to take actual 
seisin of Brusa, and to associate himself with his son's glory, he directed that 
he should be bulled there, and advised Ins son to make that city the seat of 

^^Wis'laat wishes were loyally complied with; and a stately mausoleum, which 
.<=!tood at Brusa until its desti*uctioii by fire in the present age, marked the last 
resting-place of Osman, and ijrovetl the pious reverence of his descendants. 
His banner and his sabre are still prcseived in the treasury of the empire; and 
the martial ceremony of gn*diiig on that sabre is the solemn rite, analogous to 
the coronations of Christendom, by which the Turkish sultans are formally 
invested with sovereign power. 

Osman is commomy termed the fimt sultan of his race; but neither he nor 
his two imraccUate successor assumed more than the title of emir. ITe had, 
at the time of his death, reigned as an independent emir twenty-seven years, 
and had been chief of his tribe for thirty-nine years of his life of sixty-eight. 
His career fullj' display.'^ the buoyant courage, the subtle watchfulness, the 
resolute decision, the strong coimuoii-sense, and the po^ver of ^vinning and 
wielding the affections and energies of other men which are the usual attributes 
of the louuclers of empires. And, notwithstanding his blood-guiltiness in his 
uncle’s death,^ we must believe him to have been eminently inucl and gracious 
for an oriental sovereign, from the traditional attachment with which his 
memory is still cherished by his nation, and which is expressed at the accession 
of eacli neAv sultan by the formula of the people's prayer, ''May he be as good 
as Osman.” 


ORKHAN (1320-1359 A.D.) 

Emir O.sman now slept at Brusa, and Emir Orkhan reigned in his stead. 
Fratricide was not yet regarded as the necessary safeguard of the throne, and 
Orkhan earnestly besought his brother Aladdin to share with him his sover¬ 
eignty and his wealth. Aladdin firmly refused to consent to any division of 
the empire, and so contravene the will of their father, who had addressed 
Orkhan only as his successor. Nor would Aladdin accept more of the paternal 
property than the revenues of a single village neat Brusa. Orkhan then said 
to him, “Since, my brother, thou wilt not take the flocks and the herds that I 
offer thee, be thou the shepherd of my people; be my vizir.” The word 
“vizir” ill the Ottoman language means the bearer of a burclon; and Aladdin, 
in accepting the office, took on him, according to the oi'iental Idstorians, liis 
brotiiev’s burden of power. Aladdin did not, like many of his successors in 
that office, often command in person the armies of his race, but ho occupied 
himself most efficiently with the foundation and management of the civil and 
military institutions of his country. 

According to some authorities, it was in his time and by his advice that the 
sgublance of va.ssalage to the ruler of Konieh, by stamping money with his 
effigy and using his name in the public prayers, was discontinued by the Otto- 
mans. These changes are niore correctly referred by others to Osman him¬ 
self; but all the oiiental writem concur in attributing to Aladdin the intro- 
iluction of laws, which endured for centuries, respecting the costume of the 

^ In 1299 Osrnau’a old uncle tried to disauade him from attacking the Gvoelc stronghold of 
ivoprilnssiir. urging caution, Osman, perhaps for fear that the old man’s advice would iilfccb 
his oUier foUowora, shot him dead on tlie spot •] 
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various subjects of the empire, and of laws which created a standing aimy of 
regular troops and provided funds for its support. It was, above all, by his 
advice arid that of a contemporary Turkish statesman that the celebrated 
corps of janissaries was formed, an institution which European writers erro¬ 
neously fix at a later date, and ascribe to Murad I. 


Military Organisation 

Aladdin, by hia military legislation, may be truly said to have organised 
victory for the Ottoman race. He originated for the Turks a standing aimy of 
regularly paid and disciplined infantry and horse a full century before Charles 
VII of France established his fifteen permanent companies of men-at-anns, 
which are generally regarded as the fiist standing army laiown in modern his¬ 
tory. Orluian's prcdecessore, Ertogiirul and Osman, had made war at the 
head of the armed vassals and volunteers who thronged on horeeback to their 
prince’s banner when summoned for each expedition, and who were disbanded 
as soon as the campaign was over. Aladdin determined to insiue and improve 
future successes by forming a corps of ])aid mfantry, wliich should be kept in 
constant readiness for service. These troops were called Yaya, or Piad6, and 
they were divided into tens, hundreds, and thousands, under their respective 
decurions, centurions, and colonels. Their pay was high, aucl their pride and 
turbulence soon made them objects of anxiety to their sovereign. Orklian 
wished to provide a check to them, and he took counsel for this purpose with 
his brother Aladdin and Kara Khali Tschendereli, who wa.s connected with the 
royal house by marriage. Tschendereli laid before his master and the vizir a 
project out of which arose the renowned corps of the janissaries, so long the 
scourge of Christendom—so long, also, the terror of their own sovereigns, and 
which was finally extirpated by the sultan himself. 

Tschendereli proposed to Orkhan to create an army entirely composed of 
Christian children, who should be forced to adopt the Moliammeclan religion. 
Blade Khalil argued thus: “The conquered are me property of the conqueror, 
who is the lawful master of them, of their lands, of their goods, of their wives, 
and of their children. We have a right to do what we will with our own; and 
the treatment which I propose is not only lawful, but benevolent. By 
enforcing the conversion of these captive children to the true faith and enrolling 
them in the ranks of the army of the true Iwlievere, we consult both their tem¬ 
poral and eternal interests; for is it not written in the Kffi'an that all children 
are, at their birth, naturally disposed to Islam?” He also alleged that the 
formation of a Mohammedan army out of Christian children would induce other 
Christians to adopt the creed of the prophet; so that the new force would be 
recruited not only out of the children of the conquered nations, but out of a 
crowd of their Christian friends and relations, who would come as volunteers 
to join the Ottoman ranks. 

Acting on this advice, Orkhan selected out of the families of the Christians 
whom he had conquered a thousand of the finest boys. In the next year a 
thousand more were taken; and this annual enrolment of a thousand Christian 
children was continued for three centui’ies, until the reign of Sultan Muhamrned 
IV, in 1648. When the prisonei's made in the campaign of the year did 
not supply a thousand serviceable boys, the number was completed by a 
levy on the families of the Christian subjects of the sultan. This was changed 
in the time of Muhamrned IV, and the corps was thenceforth recruited from 
among the children of janissaries and native Turks; but during the con- 
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quei-ine: iieriod of the Ottoman power the instituUoii of the Janissaries, as 
designed by AJaddin and Tschendereli, was maintained in full vigour. 

"Tlie name of yeni tsekeri, which means “new troops,” and which European 
writers ha^^e turned into janissaries, was given to Orkhan's young corps by 
the dervish Hadji Beytaseh. This dervish was renowned for sanctity; and 
Orkhan, soon after he had eiuxilled hfe fii-st band of involuntary boyish pros¬ 
elytes, led them to the dwelling-place 
of the saint, and asked him to give 
them his blessing and a name. The 
devvisii drew the sleeve of his mantle 
over the head of one in the first rank, 
and then said to tlie sultan, “The 
troop which thou hast created shall 
be called yeni taclwi, Thoir faces 
shall be white and shining, their right 
arms shall be strong, their sabres shall 
be keen, and their arrows sharjr. They 
shall be fortunate in fight, and they 
shall never leave tho battle-field save 
as coiuiuerois.” ^ In memory of that 
Irencdiction, tho jaiiisfearies ever wore, 
as part of their uniform, a cap of 
wliite felt, like that of the dervish, 
with a strip of woollen hanging down 
behind, to represent the sleeve of the 
holy man’s mantle lliat liad been laid 
on their comrade’s neck. 

The Christian children who were to 
be trained as janissaries were usually 
chosen at a lender age. They wore 
torn from their parents, trained to 
ronounce the faith in which they were 
born and bapti.sed, and to profess the 
creed of i\[ohammed. Tliey wei’e then 
carefully educated for a soldier’s life. 
The discipline to wliicli they were 
.subjected was .severe. They were 
taught the most implicit obedience; 
and they were accustomed to bear, 
without repining, fatigue, pain, and 
hunger. Bub liberal honours and 
prompt promotion were the sure 
rewards of docility and courage. Cut 
off from all ties of country, kith, and 
kin, but with high pay and privileges, 
with ample opportunities for military advancement and for the gratification 
of the violent, the sensual, and tlie soixlid passions of their animal natures 
amid the customary atrocities of successful warfare, this military brotherhood 
grew up to be the .stiungest and fiei'cest instrument of imjicrial ambition 
^vhich remonseiess fanaticism, prompted by the most subtle statecraft, over 
devised upon earth. 

The Ottoman historians eulogise with one accord the .sagacity and piety 
of the founders of this iiLstitution. They reckon the number of conquerors 
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whom it gave to earth, and of heirs of paradise whom it gave to heaven, on 
the hypothesis that, during thi'ec centuries, the stated number of a thousand 
Christian children, neither more nor less, was levied, converted, and enlisted. 
Tfiey boast, acconlingly, tliat three hundred thousand cliiklien were delivered 
from the torments of hell by being made janissaries. But von Hammer cal¬ 
culates, from the increase in tlie number of these tmops under latej* sultans, 
that at least half a million of young Oiristians mast have been thus made first 
the helpless victims and then the cruel miniatere of Moliammedan power. 

After the organisation of the janissaries Ala<UUn regulated that of the 
other cor])s of the army. In order that the soldier should liave an interest 
not only m making but in preserving conquests, it was determined tliat the 
troops should receive allolmciits of laud in the subjugated territories. The 
regular infantry, the piade, had at fimt received pay in money; but they 
nmv had lands given to them on tenure of military service, and they were also 
under the obligation of keeping in good repair the public roads that led near 
their grounds. The irregular infantry, which had neither pay like the janis¬ 
saries nor lands like the was called azab, which means “light,” Tlie 
lives of these undisciplined bands were held of little value, anil the (tzaba 
were thrown forward to perish in multitudes at the commencement of a 
battle or a siege. It was over their bodies tliat the janissaries usually marched 
to the decisive charge or the final assault. 

The cavalry was distributed by Aladdin, like the infantry, into rc^lav 
and irregular troops. The permanent corps of paid cavalry ivas clivi<lecMnto 
four .squadrons, organised like those which the caliph Omar instituted for 
the guard of the sacred standard. The whole eoi-ps at first consisted of only 
two thousand four hundred lioi^mcii; bub under Suleiman tlie Great the 
number was raised to four thousand. They inarched on the right and left 
of the sultan; they camped round his tent at night, and they were his body¬ 
guard in battle. One of thase regiments of royal horse guards was called 
the Turkish spahi$, a tcriii applied to cavalry soldiers generally, but also 
specially denoting these select iiorse guards. Another I’egimenfc was called 
the silihdars, meaning the “vaasal cavalry.” A third was called the oidon- 
fedji, ineannm the “paid hoi^icmen”,* and the fourtli was called ffhoimbaf 
meaning the “foreign horee.” 

Be.side8 this permanently embodied corps of paid cavalry, Aladdin formed 
a force of hov.semnn, who received grants of land like the piad6. As they paid 
no taxes foi' the lands which tlicy thus held, tliey were termed mosellimanj 
which means “ tax-free.” Tliey were coramancled by sandjah^ beys (princes of 
standards), by hinbaschi (chiefs of thousands), and smihaschi (chiefs of hun- 
tlreds). Tiiere V'ere other holders of the graiul and petty fiefs which were 
called ziamels and Umars. Tlicse terms will be adverted to hereafter, when 
we I'each the period at wliich tlie Tmkish feudal .system wa.s more fully 
developed and defined. But in the earliest times their holders were bound to 
1 ‘endci' military service on horseback when summoned_by their sovereign; 
and they were arrayed under banners, in thousands and in hundreds, like the 
mosellimans. In addition to the regular and feudal cavalry, there were the 
akindji, or irregular light hoi’se. receiving neither pay nor lands, but depen¬ 
dent on plunder, who were still called together in multitudes whenever an 
Ottoman army wa.s on the march; and we terror which these active and 
ferocious marauders spread far and wide beyond the regular line of operations 
made the name of the nkindji as much known and dreaded in Christendom as 
that of the janissaries and spahis.^ 

Orkhan was tlie first sultan of the Osmanli Empire. Cantacuzemis joined 
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with him to attack Jolin fV) PalaoJogiis, and even gave him his daughter in 
marriage; and the Turks seized upon every opportunity to benefit by the dis¬ 
sensions in the Byzantine Empire. Orklian’s son, Suleiman, was tlie first 
'prince wiio cntej’tained the idea of gaming a firm footing in Europe. An 
earthquake about tliis time severely injured the towns in the Thracian lit¬ 
toral, and threw clown their walls. Through these openings the Turks forced 
their way into the towns, and fortified themselves in them. The most impor¬ 
tant of these conquests was the town of Gallipoli, then called Callipolis, the 
key of the Hellespont and the emporium of the Greek and eastern trade. 


MURATJ 1 

Suleiman died before Iiis fallier, in consequence of a fall from his horse 
(he was the first Osmanli prince buried in Europe); and consequently, on 
Orkhan’s death, his younger brother, Murad I, mounted the throne (1359-13S9). 
The latter conquered the whole country from the Hellespont to the Balkan, 
and made Aclrianoplc the chief seat of his empire. For the first time the 
Greeks were surrounded in their capital by the same foe both in Europe 
and Asia. But it was not alone the Greek Empire that was menaced. The 
appearance of the Mohammedans in regions wliich had been inaccessible oven 
to the Arabians under the first fervour of Islam was a cause of terror to the 
adjoining countries, if not to all Europe, and after Pope Urban V had preached 
a crusade against the Turks, the rulers of Hungary, Servia, Bosnia, and 
TVallachia united in a war against the common foe. They were, however, 
defeated, and the Slavonic tribes between the Danube and the Adriatic 
became either tributary or entirely subject to the Turks. They attempted 
several insurrections, but without any permanent result. 

In a rebellion of the Servian.?, in connection with the Albanians and the 
Bosnians, Murad found the termination of his glory and of his life. The 
Turks gained in 1389 a decisive victory on the Ainselfeld in Servia; but after 
the end of the battle Murad fell by the liand of a Servian noble, by name 
Milosh Kobilovitch^ under circumstances which bear a most romantic tinge. 
The sultan was going over the field of battle, accon^panied by his vizir, in 
order to gaze on the multitmle of victims who had fallen before his prowess. 
He remarked after a while, "It would be strange were my dream of last 
night to come true. I saw myself mui'clered by a hostile hand. But,” he 
ackled, "dreams are the creation of the fancy; it cannot bo possible.” This 
wa.? heard by a Servian who lav among the dctid but had not yet expired, 
and he concluded that the sultan stood befom him. Collecting his last 
despairing energies, he rose suddenly and slabbed the sultan. The Servian 
u’as of course cut to piece.?, but the sultan also expired within two hours. 
Before he died, however, he ordered the execution of Lazarus, the captured 
king of Servia. 

The Servian chroniclers and the Byzantine hlstoi’ians give another version 
death of Murad: “Tlie niglib before the battle the king was drinking 
with his nobles out of cups called siravizas, ‘Brink this cup to iny health,’ 
said Lazayua to l^Iilosh, although you arc accused of betraying us.' ‘ Thanks,’ 
rephe<l Milosh ,' to-morrow will prove my fidelity.’ The next morning Milosh, 
on a powernil charger, went to the enemy’s camp and asked, as a fugitive, to 
a L 1 sultan's feet. The boon was granted him.” ^ It is then 

that Milosh is .said to have seized the favourable moment to stab Murad. 

’ Jean Ducas. 
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DAl’AZID I 

Murad had liardly drawn hi.s last breath when the army acclaimed as king 
his eldest son Bayazid, whose brilliant merits had won him the cognomen 
Yilderim (lightning). The new prince inauguiated his leign by the assassina¬ 
tion of his brother Yakub. He had been unable to see. without jealousy, this 
rival ill glory sharing with him the affection of the soldiers; and fearing lest 
his brother might try to deprive him of his crown—according to the precedent 
set by Orkhan, who had been preferied to his elder brother—he had the young 
prince strangled with a bow-string.^ The example thus set by Bayazid 
proved a precedent which all his successors followed. The assassination, or, 
at least, the captivity, of the brother of the sultan became a law of state.c 

Injustice and tyranny were the prominent features of Bayazid’s leign; he 
was violent and imiestrained in his outbreaks of passion, and was the first 
Osmanli sultan who drank wine in opposition to the commands of the Koran. 
He crossed the Danube, took possession of nearly all the towns belonging to 
tlie Byzantines in Thrace, Maceilonia, and Thessaly; invaded Greece, and 
subjugated the greater portion of Asia Minor. Simultaneously, a Turkish 
army conciueved vVallachia, and carried on the w'ar in Bosnia and Hungaiy. 

In 1392, Sigisinund, king of Hungary, advanced against the Turks in Bul¬ 
garia, and though victorious at fii*st, was eventually forced to retreat. He 
then appealed to the other European princes, mpi-esenting to them the danger 
that menaced them, and prayed for assistance. A special embassy was sent 
to France, and moved the compassion of that nation by n representation of n 
cruelty exercised by the Turks against the Christians, and found an influential 
patron in Philip the Bold of Burgundy. He sent his only son, the count cle 
Nevers, to war against the Turks, and the flower of the French nobility 
accompanied him. The number of this army amounted to a thousand 
knights, the same number of soldiers, and six tliousand mercenaries. 

The march of this army through Gcnnany resembled rather that of an 
extj’arflgant court th&n of a hand of ivaiTiors, so greiitiy did they yield to 
pleasure and enjoyment. Pesth was the general rendezvous, where the French 
and Hungarians were joined by bands of Germans. The number of wm-riors 
led by Sigismund against the Turks amounted to sixty thousand, and this 
army would have been sufliciontly powerful to repulse the enemy, had not 
arrogance and disunion caused their destruction. The French knights boasted 
that they would support the sky itself with their lances, if it fell upon them; 
no thought of a defeat crossed their pioud, impetuous mind.s, and it seemed an 
ea.sy matter to them not only to drive the Turks out of Europe, but to advance 
into Asia and free the Holy Sepulchre. Tlie campaign was opened by the siege 
of Nikopoli. Bayazid hurried up to the assistance of the garrison. The 
Europeans would not at first believe the truth of the rumour of his approach, 
and the preparations for Ijattie were Jiurriedly eorainenced ivhen the news was 
only too certain. 

The day of this unhappy battle was tbe 28th of September, 1396. To no 
purpose did Sigismund entreat the Fiench not to waste their strength on the 
light 'IH.irkish cavalry, but await the advance of the janissaries and spahis. 
They regarded this as an insult to tlieir honour, and ruslied madly and incon¬ 
siderately to battle. Thousands fell before them, and the victory might pos- 

[‘Strangulation with a ijow-stiing ia the most honourable form of capitnl punialiment 
Only the great of the empire are privilcgerl lo die by that means. Similany, in former 
times Only the condemned of the aristocracy bad been honoured with death by belieading.] 
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sibly have been gained had they not rashly dispersed in pursuit ere they came 
up v/ith the nucleus of Bayazid’s army. When they perceived this phalanx 
tiieir spirits sank. The majority fled ip terror; a few only sought and found 
an lionoiirable deatli, but even flight could not save the rest. The count de 
Nevers was taken prisoner with twenty-one of his most illustrious comrades- 
in-arms. In vain did Sigismund now lead up his Bavarian and Styrian 
knights and a body of his brave Hungarians. The fate of the day was decided 
by the vServians, who were tlie confederates of the Turks. Sigismund escaped 
with great difficulty on board a boat on the Danube. 

When Bayazid on the next morning surveyed the battle-field and saw sixty 
thousand of liia soldiers lying dead, he wept for grief, and swore to I’evengo the 
death of so many Turks upon the captives. After the Prench knights had 
been reserved for the sake of the heavy ransom, the .sultan ordered a massacre, 
and ten thousand of the prisoners had been killed ere his magnates cast them¬ 
selves at his feet and implored mercy for the rest, which he conceded. Tlie 
count de Nevers and his comrades pined in captivity until they were liberated 
by a ransom of 200,000 ducats. Bayazid wa.s only prevented by a severe 
attack of gout from punsuing his victorious career in the west, but his troops 
advanced far into Styria and Durned Pettaii. 

In the moan wliilo the terrible Timur the Lame had subverted the most 
powerful thrones in Asia, and liad advanced to the Euphrates on the appeal for 
assistance from the Greek court of Ti’cbizond. In 1400 ho conquered the Pon¬ 
tic town of Sebastia (now called Sivas) and executed Bayazid’s son, who fell 
into his hands on this occasion. Bayazid, who was then befoi’o the walls of 
Constantinople, raised the siege and liurricd to A.sia Minor. Timur had in the 
mean time marched southwai’ds, and in a very sliort sjmee of time Aleppo, 
Damascus, and Baghtlad fell before his powerful army. At last ilic ’rui’Kish 
and Mongolian army met for the decisive contest before Angora (1402). The 
two armies probably amounted to a million of warriors, and although the 
^longoliana were far superior in number, the Turks made up for this by Ihoir 
e.vpfi2'iejjce in war, 

But Bayazid selected, in oppo.sition to Ihe advice of his grand vizir, a 
plain for the battle-field, and as tlie Asiatics solving in his army deserted to 
Timur during the engagemont, the Turks wei-e defeated in spite of their usual 
bravery, and Bayazid was taken prisoner, after the whole of his body-guanl 
had fallen. Tlircc of his five son.s saved their lives—Suleiman, Muhammecl, 
and Musa, late the viceroy in Europe. Isa was taken prisoner with iris fathei' 
and his remaining son, Must.apha, fell in battle. Timur treated the captured 
monarch with respect, and oil his attempt to escape had him carried from oacli 
encampment in a gilded litter, like those that Turkish ladies made use of. 
Thence arase the rumour of the iron cage in wliich he was said to be kept. 
Bayazid died in imprisonment in 1403, and Timur retired to Samarkand, 
where he also died in 1405. 


CIVIL WAR 

With Bayazid’s captivity and cleatli the Turkish Empire seemed utterly 
annihilated, more especially as hi.s .sons carried on a war against each other, 
from which only an entire diswlution of the state could be expected. Suleiman, 
me eldest .son, took possession of his fathei-'s treasures, occupied the Turco- 
European provinces, and selected Adrianople as hi.s abode. Muhammecl and 
Musa remained in Asia Minor, where the former resided in Araasia, the latter 
m Brusa. 
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But the contest between the brothers led to the death of two (Musa and 
Suleiman), and the thii'd reunited his father’s empire, as Muhainmed I 
(1413-1421), and subjected the Turkish emii's in Asia Minor. Pic died in 1421, 
but his vizirs considered it advisable to conceal his death for forty days till 
Murad II (1421-1451), his son, anived from Asia and ascended the throne. 
Murad had rnaiiy contests with a false Mustapha who asserted that he was the 
son of Bayazicl, and in 1440 he marclied into Hungary on account of the assist¬ 
ance that country had afforded to the pretender. But on this occasion fclie 
Turks found an opponent equal to them, the brave Janos Hunyady, the future 
voyevod of Transylvania. He gained the fii-st victory over the Turks on the 
18th of March, 1442, at Hemnannstadt, and twenty thousand of the enemy 
were loft on the battle-field; a second Turkish auny of eighty thousand men 
he defeated with only fifteen thousand, at Vasag, although the Turkish leader 
had boasted that the Hungarians would fly as soon as they saw his turban. 


MURAD II 

Cardinal Julian, nlio had been sent by Pope Eugene to the Himcarian 
court, made every exertion to induce King Wladyslaw, who bore the double 
crown of Hungary and Poland, to commence a more effective war against the 
universal enemy of Christians. He promised the support of a crusade which 
tlie pope had oixlercd to be preached through tlie wliole of the west. His 
words had effect, and in the summer of 1443 a large anny, composed of Hun¬ 
garians, Poles, Servians, Wallachians, and Gennan crusaders, crossed the 
Danube. It was a glorious campaign, and had it been followed up by others 
of a similar nature the power of the Turks might have been brolcen. Hunyady 
gained the victory in two battles, and ciossed the Balkan in December, 1443. 
But as the year was so far advanced, and want of provisions and sickness 
harassed tlie troops, they retreated, though not without brilliant hopes for die 
next year.<i 

Murad had been personally successful in Asia; but the defeats whicli his 
forces had sustained in Europe and the strength of the confederacy there 
formed against him filled him with gi-ave alarm. He sought by the sacrifice 
of the more remote conquests of his house to seem-e for the rest of his Euro¬ 
pean dominions the same tranquillity which he had re-established in the 
Asiatic. After a long negotiation a treaty of peace for ten years was con¬ 
cluded .at Szegedin on the 12th of July, 1444, by which the sultan resigned 
all claims upon Servia, and recognised George Brankovicli as its independent 
sovereign. Wallachia was given up to Hungary’ and the sultan paid sixty 
thousand ducats for the ransom of Mahmud Tchelebi, his son-in-law, who had 
commanded against Hunyady and had been taken prisoner in the late cam¬ 
paign. The treaty was written botli in the Hungarian and in the Turkish 
language.?; King Wladyslaw swore upon the Gospels, and the sultan swore 
upon the Koran, that it should be truly and I’eligiously observed. 

Murad now thought that bis realm was at peace, and that he himself, after 
so many years of anxiety and toU, might hope to taste the ble-ssings of repose. 
We have watched him liitlierto as a man of action, and we have found 
ample reason to admire his capacity and vigour in council and in the field. 
But Murad had also other virtues of a softer order, wliich are not often to 
1)0 found in the occupant of an oriental throne. He was gentle and affec¬ 
tionate in all the relations of domestic life. Instead of seeking to assure 
his safety by the death of the two younger brothers, for whose fate their 

H W.—VOL. XXIV. Y 
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fatlicv had been so anxious, Murad treated them with kindness and honour 
while they lived, and bitterly lamented their loss when they died of the plague 
ill their palace at Brusa. The other* brother, who took up arms against him, 
was killed mthout his orders. He forgave, for the sake of a sister who was 
married to the prince of Kirninn, the treasonable hostility with which that 
vassal of the house of Osman assailed hiin; and the tears of another sister 
for the captivity of her husband, Mahmud Tclielebi, and her entreaties that 
he might be rescued from the power of the terrible Hunyacly, were believed 
to have prevailed much ui causing Murad to seek the pacification of Szegedin. 

When that treaty was concluded Murad passed over to Asia, where he 
met the deep affliction of learning the death of his eldest son Prince Aladdin, 
who had shared vith him the command of the Ottoman forces in Asia during 
the operations of the preceding year. The bitterness of this bereavement 
increased the distaste which Murad liad already acquired for the pomp and 
turmoil of sovereignty. He determined to abdicate the throne in favour of 
his second son, Prince Mulmmmed, and to pass the rest of his life in retire¬ 
ment at Magnesia. But it was not in austene privation nor in the fanatic 
exercises of Mohammedan monasticism that Murad designed his private life 
to he wasted, He was no contemner of the pleasures of sense, and the scene 
of Ills retreat was amply furnished with all the ministry of every delight. 


TREACHERY OF CHRISTIANS 

The tidings of warfare renewed by the Christian powers soon roused the 
bold Paynira, like Spenser's Cymocles, from his bower of bliss. The king of 
Hungary and his confederates liad recommenced hostilities in a spirit of 
treadiery that quickly received its just reward. Within a month from the 
signature of the Tieaty of Szegedin the pope and tlie Greek emperor had 
peisuadecl the king of Hungary and his counsellors to take an oath to break 
the oath which had been pledged to the sultan. They represented that the 
confessed weakness of the Ottomans, and the retirement of Murad to A.sia, 
gave an opportunity for eradicating the Turks from Europe, which ou^ht to 
be fully employed. The cardinal Julian pacified the conscientious misgivings 
which young King Wladyslaw expressed, by his spiritual authority in giving 
dispensation and absolution in the pope’s name, and by his eloquence in 
nmintaining the infamously celebrate^l thesis that no faith is to be kept witlr 
misbeiiever.s. 

Hunyady long resisted the persuasions to break the treaty, but his con¬ 
science was appeased by the promise that he should be made independent 
king of Bulgaria when tliat province wa.s conquered from the Thirks. He 
stipulated only that the breach of the treaty should be delayed till September 
1st; not out of any lingering reluctance to violate il, but in order that the 
confederates might first reap all possible benefit from it by securely establish¬ 
ing their forces in the strongholds of Seivia, which the Ottomans were then 
evacuating in honest compliance witli their engagements. On September 1st 
the king, the legate, and Hunyady marched against the surprised and unpre- 
pareil Turks with an army of ten thousand Poles and Hungarians. Tlie 
temerity which made them expect to destroy the Turkisli power in Europe 
with so slight a force was equM to the dishonesty of their cnterpri.se. They 
advanced into AYallachia, where Drakul, tlie prince of that country, joined 
them with his levies. That sagacious chieftain saw the inadequacy of Kmg 
\Yladyslau's means for the task which he had imdertaken, and remonstrated 
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against advancing further. This brought on a personal difference between 
him and Plunyady, in the course of which Drakul drew his sabre against the 
Hungarian general, and was pui^ished by an imprisonment, from wliich he 
was released only by promising fresh supplies of troops and a large contri- 
Ijution of money. 

The Christian army in full confidence of success crassed the Danube, and 
marched along the line of that river through Bulgaria ta the Black Sea. 
They then moved southwaitl along the coast, destroying a Turkish flotilla, 
receiving the surrender of many fortresses, and storming tho strongholds of 
Sunium and Pezech. The Turkish gan-isous of these places were put to the 
sword or thrown over precipice.*?. Kavuvna was next attacked and taken, and 
finally the Christians invested the celebrated city of Varna. 

The jDOSsession of Vai-na was then, as now, con.sidcred essential for the 
further advance of an invading army against the 'Dirkish European Emphi'. 
Himyady was still successful; Vaina .surrendered to his arms; the triumjjlmnt 
Christians were encamped near it, when they suddenly leccived the startling 
tidings that it was no longer the boy Muhammed that was their adversary, 
but that Sultan Murad was himself again. They heard that the best war¬ 
riors of Asiatic Turkey had tlirongcd together at the summons of their veteran 
sovereign; that the false Genoese had been bribed to cairy Murad and his 
army, Forty thousand strong, across the Bosporu.?, by a ducat for each sol¬ 
dier’s freight, thus baffling the papal fleet that cruised idly in the Hellespont, 
Other messengers soon hurried into the Christian camp, who announced that 
the unresting sultan had come on against them by forced marches, and that 
the imperial^u'kish armv was posted within four miles of Varna. 

A battle was inevitable; but the mode in which Hunyady prepared for it 
showed that his confidence was imabated. He rejected the advice which some 
gave in a council of war to form intrenchments and barricades round tlieir 
camp and there await the sultan’s attack. He was for an advance against 
the advancing foe. The young king caught the enthusiastic dai'ing of his 
favourite soneral, and the Chvistian army broke up from theiv liues. ami 
marched down into the level ground northward^ of the city to attack the 
sultan, who had carefully strengthened his encampment there by a deep 
ditch and palisades. 


BATTLE OP VARNA 

On the eve of the feast of St. Matliuriii, November 10th, 1444, the two 
armies wei'e arrayed for battle. The left wing of the Christian arniy con¬ 
sisted chiefly of Wallachian troops. The best part of the Hungarian soldiery 
was in tlie right wing, where also stood the Eranlcish crusacleis under the 
cardinal Julian. The king was in the centre with the royal guard and the 
young nobility of his realms. The rear-gunixl of Polish troops was under the 
bisliop of Peterwardein. Hunyady acted as commander-in-chief of the whole 
army. On tlie Turkish side the first two Imes weie composed of cavalry and 
irregular infantry, the beyler-bey of Rumelia commanding on the right and 
the beyler-bey of Anatolia on the left. In the centi’e, beJiind their lines, the 
sultan took his post with his janissaries and the regular cavalry of his body¬ 
guard. The copy of violated treaty was placed on a lance-head and 
raised on high among the Turkish ranks for a standard in the battle, and m a 
visible appeal to the God of truth, who punishes pei'jury among mankind. 

* Mui'nd hfid probably crossed the Balkan ^ the p.ass that lends from Aidos to Prnv^i, 
and had then marched eastward upon Varna. This would bring him to the rear of Hunyady. 
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At the very instant when the armies were about to encounter, an evil omen 
troubled the Cliristiana. A strong and sudden blast of wind swept througli 
their ranks, and blew all their banners to the ground, save only that of the 

^*^Yet the coniinencemenfc of the battle seemed to promise them a complete 
and glorious victory. Hunyady placed himself at the head of the right 
wing, and chargecl tlie Asiatic ti-oops with such vigour that he broke them 
and chased them from the field. On the other wing, the Wallachians were 
equally successful against the cavaliy and azabs of Rumelia. King Wlady- 
slaw advanced boldly with the Christian centre; and Murad, seeing the rout 
of his first two lines and the disorder that was spreading itself in the ranks 
round him, despaired of the fate of the day and turned his horse for flight. 
Fortunately for the house of Osman, Karaja, the bcyler-bey of Anatolia, who 
had fallen back on the centre with the remnant of his defeated wing, was 
near the sultan at this critical moment. He seized his master’s bridle, and 
implored him to fight the battle out. The commandant of the janissaries, 
Yaziclzi-Toghan, indignant at such a breach of etiquette, raised hie sword to 
smite the unceremonious beyler-bey, when he was liimself cut dovm by a 
Hungarian sabre. Murad's presence of mind had failed him only for a mo¬ 
ment, and he now encouraged his janissaries to stand firm against the Chris¬ 
tian charge. Young King Wladvslaw, on the other side, fought gallantly 
in the thiScest of the strife; but his horse was killed under him, and he was 
then surrounded and overpowered. He wished to yield himself up prisoner, 
but the Ottomans, indignant at the breach of the treaty, had sworn to give 
no quarter. An old janissary, lUioja Khiri, cut off the Christian king's head 
and placed it on a p:ke, a fearful companion to the lance on which the vio¬ 
lated treaty was still I'eared on high. The Hungarian nol^les were appalled 
at the siglit, and their centre fled in utter dismay from the field. 

Hunyady, on returning with his victorious right wing, vainly charged the 
janissaries, and strove at least to rescue from them the gliastly trophy of 
their victory. At last he fled in despair, with the wreck of the troops that he 
had personally commanded and with the Wallachians who collected round 
him. The Hungarian rear-guard, abandoned by their commanders, was 
attacked by the Turks the next morning and massacred almost to a man. 
Besides the Hungarian king, Cardinal Julian, tlie author of the breach of the 
treaty and the cause of this calamitous campaign, perished at Varna beneath 
the l\irkish scimitar. This overthrow did not bring immediate ruin upon 
Hungary, but it was fatal to the Slavonic neighbours of the Ottomans, who 
had joined the Hungarian king against them. Servia and Bosnia were thor¬ 
oughly reconquered by the Mohammedans; and the ruin of these Christian 
nations, which adhered to the Greek church, was accelerated l^y the religious 
intolerance with which they were treated by tlieir fellow Christians of Hun¬ 
gary and Poland, who faithfully obeyed the pope and hated the Greek church 
as heretical.^ 

Murad descended a second time from the throne and returned to Mag¬ 
nesia to mourn his favourite son. His presence was, however, indispensablR 
to the empire, and civil war again tore him from his retreat. The janissaries, 
despising tlie authority of a child, had revolted and sacked Aclrianople. At 
the mere sight of Murad order was restored (1445). With him returned iho 
glory of conquest; at the head of sixty thousand men he seized Corinth and 
Patras, ravaged the Peloponnesus, and forced Prince Constantine to pay 
tribute ; then he turned to Albania, where an emulator of Hunyady’s glory 
was already rising, j o j 
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SCANDBIIBEG 

Tho despot of northern Albania, or, more correctly, Mirditia, had been 
obliged to give up his four sons to the sultan. The three eldest died at an 
early age, poisoned, it is said; the fourth son, George, brought up at court in 
the Mohammedan faith, became tlie favourite of Murad, who gave him, on 
account of his impetuous braveiy, the name of Iskander Beg (Prince Alex¬ 
ander). It is this name which Europeans corrujitcd into Scanderbeg. 

Though enjoying the sultan’s favour, tlie young man did not forget his 
country or his despoiled father. He brooded vengeance in his heart The 
first defeat of the Otloinans in the long campaign appeared to him the desired 
occasion for putting his project into execution. Taking advantage of the 
rout at Nish, Iskander, holding a da^er at the throat of the rcis effendi, com¬ 
pelled him to sign an order enjoining the commander of Akhissar (Kroia) 
to give up his place to the favourite of the sultan. Iskander, in order that his 
secret might not be betrayed, killed tlie minister as soon as the position had 
been secured. He then hastened to Akhissar, secured the keys of the place, 
and massacred the garrison, who were sunk in deep sleep. Scanderbeg calleil 
to his standard the chiefs of the Albanian clans, seized Petrella, Petralba, 
Stelusia, and entered his ancestral states as a conqueior. All the feudal 
lords of Epirus recognised him as their chief, and at the head of fifteen thou¬ 
sand mountaineers Tie completely defeated the forty thousand men of Ali 
Pasha (1443). 

The abdication of Murad gave him time to organise his forces and to pre¬ 
pare for the .struggle. Firuz Paslia and Mustapha Pnslm were beaten in 
turn and obliged to evacuate the Epirus; at the same time Scanderbeg attacked 
the Venetians, who bad obtained possession of Daina. The approach of 
Mustapha decided Scanderbeg to conclude peace I'ith Venice; Mustnnha, being 
conquered^ was made a prisoner and left ten thousand men on tlie battle¬ 
field. This was too much for the Crescent. Murad at the head of a hundred 
thousand men marched against the audacious Albanian who had dared to 
oppose him. The two cities of Sfetigrad and Debra feh into his power, but 
he bought their fall at the price of twenty thousand men (1447). 

Hunyady, taking advantage of the embarrassraents of the sultan, wished 
to take revenge upon him for his victory at Varna. At the head of eighty 
thousand men, ten thousand of wliom were Wallachians, Hunyady crossed the 
Danube and invaded Servia. Murad, to whom the Servian prince remained 
faithful, hastened to the aid of his vassal and met the Hungarian army in 
the plain of Kosovo. For the second time this place was to decide the des¬ 
tiny of the Illyrian peninsula. 

Hunyady, trusting in fortune, began the attack without v^aiting for the 
support of Scanderbeg. The battle lasted three days. It was a furious incite 
wliere twenty-five thousand Christians fought, without retreating a steji, 
against the hundred and fifty thousand Moslems of Murad. The Wallacliian.? 
abandoned Hunyady, and their treason gave the victory to the Mohamme¬ 
dans. The Hungarians did not fall without taking vengeance: forty thousand 
Ottoman bodies were stretched out on the plain (October 17th, 1448). 

All the forces of the Ottoman Empire were then djrected against Scandcr- 
bog. The Ottoman troops flooded the Epirus. Kroia was invested and 
blockaded. The commandant IJracoutel, inaccessible to fear as well as to 
corruption, disdainfully repulsed the presents of the sultan and in a sortie 
burned the besieging machines of the enemy. Scanderbeg continually har¬ 
assed the Moslems and several times surprised their camp with nocturnal 
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attacks. Murad, tired of tills inglorious wai'fare in which he was wearing out 
his aimy and losing his best soIdiei*s, offered to give Scanderbog the investi¬ 
ture of tlie insurgent countries on condition that they remained under the 
suzerainty of the Porte and that Scanderbeg pay 100,000 ducats tribute. 
The prince of Epirus refused; and the sultan, being oliliged to raise the siege, 
took Jiis way back to Adrianople. But Scanderbeg was awaiting him in the 
defiles of the mountains, and it was only at the price of superhuman effort 
and of half liis remaining troops that tlic Bultan was able to force a passage 
(1448-1450). 

The marriage of Murad’s son with the daughter of Suleiman Bey, a Tur¬ 
koman prince, was scarcely celebrated wlien the sultan, overcome by a stroke 
of apoplexy, died in the midst of the feasting (February, 1451).e He was 

■ buried at Brusa. The old English 
liistorian, ICnolles, who wrote in 
1610, says of hia sepulchre: “ Here 
he now liclh in a chapel without 
any roof, his grave nothing cli ffering 
from that of the common Turks, 
which they say he commanded to 
be done in his last will, that the 
mercy and blessing of God might 
come unto him by the shining of 
the sun and moon, and the falling 
of the rain and dew of heaven upon 
his grave.” 


ACCESSION OP MUIIAMMED II 

Muhammed II, surnamed by 
his countrymen the Conqueror, 
was aged twenty-ono years when. 
Ills father died. He heard of that 
event at Magnesia, whither the 
grand vizir had despatched a 
Muhammed II courier to him from Adrianople. 

(1430-1481) He instantly sprang on an Arab 

Jiorse, and exclaiming, "Let those 
who love me, follow me,” galloped off towards the shore of the Hellespont. 
In a few clay.s lie was solemnly enthronecl. His first act of sovereign authority 
sho^Yed that a different spirit to that of the generous Murad would now wield 
the Ottoman power. Mui-ad had left a little son, a babe still at the breast, 
by his .second wife, a princess of Servia. Muhammed ordered his infant brother 
to be jh’owied in a bath, and the merciless comniaiid was executed at the 
very time when the unhappy mother, in ignorance of her child’s doom, was 
offering her congratulations to the murderer on his accession. Muhammed 
perceived the horror which the atiocity of this deed caused among his sub¬ 
jects; and ho sought to avert it from himself by asserting that the officer 
who liad dro)VTied the infant prince had acted without ordezs, and by pulling 
him to death for the pretended treason. But Muhammed himself, when in 
after years he declared the practice of royal fratricide to be a necessary law 
of the state, confessed clearly his own share in this the first murder of his 
deeply purpled reign. 
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boyish feebJeness of mincl which had 
unfitted nun for the throne when twice placed on it by his father six years 
before. For craft, capacity, and courage he ranis among the highe.st of the 
Ottoman aultans. His merits also as a far-sighted statesman and his power 
of mmd aa a legislator ai’e as undeniable as are his military talents He was 
also Icecnly sensible to all intellectual gi-atifications, and he was himself nos- 
spsed of imiifiually liigh literary abilities and attaiimieiits. Yet with all 
these qualities we find combined in him an amount of cruelty, perfidy and 
revolting^ sensuality, such as seldom stain human nature in the same'iiicli- 
vidual. The character of Sulla will perhaps supply the closest parallel with 
that of the I'cnoumed Ottoman cle.stJ*oyer of the Greek Empire. 

Three yea^ before Muhammed II was girt with tlic scimitar of O.sman 
Constantine XI was crowned emperor of Constantinople—a prince whose 
heroism throws a sunset glory on the close of the long-cloudcd series of the 
Byzantine aimals. The Roman Emi)ire of tlie East was now shrunk to a 
few towns and a .scanty district beyond the walls of the capital city; but that 
city was itself a prize of sufficient splondour to tempt the ambition and excite 
the hostility of a less aspiring and unscrupulous spirit than that of the son of 
Murad, The Ottomans felt that Constantinople was the true natural capital 
of their empire. While it was in the hands of others, the communication 
between their European and their Asiatic provinces could never be secure. 
Its acquisition by thcnnsolves would consolidate tlieir power, and invest them 
with the majesty tliat still lingered round those w’qUs, which had encircled 
the chosen seat of Roman empire for nearly eleven bundled years. 


CAPTURE OF CONSTAKTINOPLE 

The imprudence of Constantine, who seems to have judged the character 
of Muliammed from the inability to reign which he had shown at the pre¬ 
mature age of fourteen, hastened the hostility of the young sultan. Constan¬ 
tine sent an embassy, demanding the augmentation of a stipend which was 
paid to the Byzantine court for the maintenance of a descendant of Suleiman, 
Sultan Bayazid's eldest son. This personage, who was named Orkhan, had 
long been in apparent retirement but real custody at Constantinople; ancl 
the arabassadora hinted that if their demands were not complied with the 
Greek emperor would unmediately set him loose, to compete with Muhanuned 
for the Turkish throne. Muhammed, who at this time w'as engaged in quelling 
some disturbances iu Asia Minor, answered with simulated courtesy; but the 
old grand vizir, Khalil, warned the Byzantines, with indignant vehemence, 
of the folly of their conduct, and of the diffeience which they would soon 
experience between the fierce ambition of the young sultan and the mild 
forbearance of his predecessor. 

Muhammed had indeed bent all liis energies on effecting the conquest of 
the Greek capital, and lie resolved to secure himself against any interruption 
or division of his foi’ces while engaged in that great enterprise. He piovided 
for the full security of his territories in Asia; he made a truce of three years 
with Hunyady, wliich guaranteed him from all attack from the nortli in Eu¬ 
rope; and he then contemptuously drove,away the imperial agents who 
received the revenues of the lands allotted for the maintenance of Oi'khan, 
and began to construct a fortress on the European side of the Bosporus, 
about five miles above Constantinople, at a place where the channel is 
narrowest, and immediately opposite one that had been built by Bnyazid 
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Yiklerim on the Asiatic shore. Constantine remonstrated in vain against tlicsc 
evident preparations for the blockade of his city; and the Ottomans employed 
in the work were encouraged to commit acts of violence against the Greek 
neasantiy, which soon led to conflict between armed bands on either side. 
Constantine closed the gates of his city in alarm, and sent another cinliassy 
of remonstrance to the sultan, who replied by a declaration of war, and it 
was clearly evident that the death-struggle of the Greek Empire was now fast 
approaching. 

Each party employed tlie autumn and printer of 1452 ni earnest prepara¬ 
tions for the siege, which was to be urged by the one and resisted by the other 
in the coining spring. Muhammed collected the be.st troops of his empire 
at Adiianople; but much more than mere numbers of soldiery, however well 
disciplined and armed for tlie skirmish or the battle-field, was requisite for 
the capture of the great and strong city of Constantinople. Artillery had 
for some time pi’eviously been employed both by Turkish and Christian armies; 
but Muhammed now preparerl a more numerous and formidable park of 
c«annon than had ever before been seen in warfare. A Hungarian engineer, 
named Urban, had abandoned the thankless seiwice and scanty pay of the 
Greeks for tlie rich rewards and honours with which the sultan rewarded all 
who aided him in his conquest. Urban cast a monster cannon for the Turks, 
which was the object both of their admiration and terror. Other guns of less 
impo.sing magnitude, but probably of greater efficiency, were prepared; and 
ammunition and military stores of every description and the means of trans¬ 
port were collected on an equally ample scale. But Miihammecl did nob 
merely heap together the inaterials of war with the ostentatious profusion so 
common in oriental rulere. He arranged all, ho provided for the right use of 
all, in the keen spirit of skilful combination which we admire in the campaigns 
of Cffisar aud Napoleon. He was almost incessant!)^ occupied in tracing and 
discuashig with his offieem plans of the city, of his intended lines, of the best 
positions for his batteries aud magazines, of the spots where mines might be 
driven with mo.st effect, and of the posts which each division of his troops 
should occupy. 

The siece and capture of Constantinople have already been narrated at 
length in these pages in connection with the fall of the Byzantine Empire. 
The Ottomans began the siege witli an immense army in the beginning of 
April, 1453. As little headway could be made, even with liis immense cannon, 
against the heavy fortificatioas of the city, Muhammed decided on an attack 
by sea, and, fincliiig the lower part of the Golden Horn blocked, built to the 
upper part a plank road leading from the Bosporus. Over tliis road, which 
was five miles long, he dragged his ships into the upper harbour, wliere his 
cannons could be used with greater effect.® 

On May 24th Muhammed sent an envoy to the besieged, promising the 
inhabitants life and liberty and the emperor the possession of the Morca if 
the city would capitulate. Constantine replied that rather than siirrendor 
he would bury himself beneath the ruins of liis capital. TJic 29th of May 
w’as fixed for the general as.sault. AVarlike enthusiasm and religious fanaticism 
exalted the Ottoman troops to the highest point. Constantine conducted 
himself like a soklier and general. At the head of foreign troops he con¬ 
tinued to fight at the breach. Seeing the rout of his .soldiers he understood 
that all hope wa.s gone. Not wishing to survive the ruin of his country, the 
iimssacre of his people, he collected a handful of braves, and throwing hira.self 
into tlie midst of the Ottoman.?, fell, after performing prodigies of valour, 
among the heaps of dead. At least he had died like a .soldier and king. 
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STATUS OP CONQUEHED GBEEKS 

When the soldiers, glutted with booty and satiated witli massacre, ceased 
at last to pillage and kill, Muhammed turned Ills attention to making good 
his conquest by the establishment of political institutions fitted to the tem- 
jDcrament and customs of his new subjects. 

The capture of Constantinople terrified the ancient countries of the Byzan¬ 
tine Empire. Greece dismayed by this chsaster. From tlie Morea and 
from the islands tlie people fled without knowing whither. The sea was cov¬ 
ered with vessels and barks carrying the families of the Greeks and their 
riches. TJie mountains, the monasteries, the islands occupied by the Vene¬ 
tians and Genoese served as a mfuge. 

A firman ordered all the Greeks who were dispersed in the Ottoman Empire 
to return to Constantinople, and promised them the light of free exercise 
of their religion and the pmservation of their property. The Greeks retained 
all their churches, from that called Suli-Monastir to those at the very gates 
of Adrianople. At the order of the sultan a new patriarch was installed 
in office by the usual ceremony When Georgius or George Scholarius 
(Gennadius) had been crowned with the tiara, the sultan said to him: “Be 
patriarch, and may heaven protect you! On every occasion count upon 
my frienclship and enjoy all the privileges possessed by your predecessors.'' 

Preserving their religion, their goods, and the right of administering their 
own affairs, the Greeks formed a vast community entirely separate from the 
conquering nation. They paid double taxes, one for themselves and one for 
their lands. The head of the community was the patriarch, who was assisted 
by a synod; he had the rank of vizir and possessed a janissniy guard. All 
civil and criminal cases of the Greek myahs in the district of Constantinople 
were tried before his tribunal. This tribunal, composed of the principal cug- 
nitaries of the clergy, could pronounce any sentence, even that of deatli, and 
the military authorities were responsible for the execution of its decrees. 

The synod foimed the grand council of the nation and ser\fecl at the same 
time as a court of appeal. The membew of the synod as well as the patriarch 
were exempt from the land tax {kharadf). Every bishop enjoyed in his 
owi diocese the same privileges that the patriarch enjoyed at Constantinople. 
The confiscated lands of the large Greek families were transformed into 
liamars, iDut those belonging to tlie rnyahs remained in the hands of their 
owners, and were subject only to the kharadj. Every community was gov¬ 
erned l^y primates whom it appointed. They distributed the kharadj and 
the other taxes. 

FURTHER CONQUESTS OF MUHAMIUED 

Profiting by the terror which the fall of Constantinople had spread as far as 
the Danube, Muhammed actively pursued his work of conquering the entire 
Illyrian Peninsula. In the Peloponnesus, Demetrius and Thomas Palroologus, 
brothers of the last emperor of Byzantium, submitted to the imposition of 
an annual tril^ute of twelve thousand ducats. Their base seivility delayed 
their fall only a few years; eight years later, in 1462, Muhammed reunited 
tlie Peloponnesus to his states. 

Servia was invaded and ravaged; fifty thousand prisoners of both sexes 
were carried into captivity; but Hunyady hastened to the aid of the Servians, 
and the terrible adversary of Murad II crushed Firuz Bey fl454). The ortlio- 
dox Servians nourished against the Catholic Hungarians the same rancour and 
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liatred tliat the Greeks nourisliod against the Latins. George Brankovich 
hastened to buy^ at the j^rice of a tribute of thirty thousand ducats, a precarious 
and shameful peace. It was not, however, to be of long duration. The fol¬ 
lowing year an Ottoman fleet, after conquering Tliasos, Samothrace, Imbros, 
and Lemnos, experienced a sangumaiy defeat before Cos, and failed completely 
in an attempt to capture Rhodes by siege. The sultan, at the head of a hundred 
and fifty thousand men and three hundred pieces of artillery, then entered 
Servia and arrived before Belgrade without meeting with any resistance. 
Himyady, assisting, had established himself in the town. The Turkish squad¬ 
ron, which was at the siege, w'as destroyed, a general attack failed, and the 
assailants, being driven back to their camp, were obliged to forego their 
attempt, leaving twenty-four thousand men buried in the intrenclunents and 
abandoning all their artillery. Tlic groat Hungarian captain did not long enjoy 
his triumph. Twenty days after the flight of the Moslems he succumbed to 
the effects of a wound received in the combat.' 

As his deatli rid the Ottomans of the mo.st redoubtable adversaiy they had 
yet met, the grand vizir hlahniud Pasha re-entered Servia. He took possession 
of Seinendi ia, and in two years finished the definitive conquest of that oouutr}^, 
which has been so often invaded and ravaged. The niost oner|etic portion of 
the population, led by the |)atriarch, preferred exile to servitude, Taking 
refuge in Hungary, the Servians fomred settlements sornewhat like military 
colonies, which provided tlie eniperore of Austria with their best soldiers; and 
nowhere did the Ottomans meet more determined enemies (1458-1460). The 
conquest of Bosnia followed soon after that of Servia. While Mahmed Pasha 
was conquering Servia and Bosnia, Sultan Muhammed took the city of Amasia 
from the Genoese and Sinope from Ismail Bey. The conquest of Greece was 
accomplished at the same time; only the islands of the Archipelago and of the 
Mgem Sea and the Venetian principalities of the Peloponnesus had escaped 
the conqueror. 

Desirous of shielding Servia. his recent conquest, from the attacks of the 
Hungarians, Sultan Muhanimea turned his arms against the voyevod of Wal- 
lachia, Vlad the Executioner. The ferocity of this prince had won for him 
from his subjects the name of Drakul (devil); the Moslems called hun Kazikli- 
Woda (the impaling voyevod), on account of the punishment he was accus¬ 
tomed to inflict. Vlad hastened to submit to Sultan Muhammed and concluded 
with him a treaty which until recent limes was regarded as a charter of the 
rights of Wallachia. 

This treaty was hardly signed when Vlad allied himself with Matthias 
Corvinus, impaled the sultan’s envoys ^vith all their suite—" the pasha on an 
elevated polo as a sign of honom’”—and invaded Bulgaria. Muhammed 
marched against him with fifty thousand men, and after several months of 
desperate and merciless rvarfaie the voyevod took refuge in Hungary, where 
Matthias Corvinus throw hrai into prison. Vlad’s brother, Radul, a favourite 
of the sultan, succeeded Iiim, but was reduced to the condition of a simple 
pasha. ^Vallachia w’as incorporated with the empire (14G2).o 

In Asia Muhninmed’s arms ivere more uniformly succe.ssfuL He conquered 
and annexed to his empire Sinope and Trebiaond, and he finally subdued the 

[' fho iininc of Giovanni di Capistrano ia inseparably connected with the bnltle of IBelgmdo. 
lie wiis a 1 raiipibc.sn monk, who ti.avcrsed thewnoleof Europe trying to aiouao people to fight 
against tlie iiihclela. He cuiuc to the aid of Hunyadv at Hclgmcfc with an army consisting of 
towiiuineii. peasants, students, and begging monks." The victory of the ClwiaUans on that 
clay v.ci^ largely dne to the eoiUidence of Cnpistvono, who uigcd the attack wJieii Ilunyady 
thuuglit all WI13 lost.] ^ ^ 
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princiJS of Karamaiiia, those rmicoroua enemies of the house of Osman. The 
most important of all his conquests; after that of Cojistantinople, was tho 
subjugation of the Crimea in 1475 by one of the most celebrated of the Turkish 
captainsj Ahmed, suniamed Keduk, or Broken-mouth, wlio was Muhammcd’s 
grand viair from 1473 to 1477. The immediate causes of the expedition to the 
Ci'imea were the sultanas hostility with the Genoese, who possessed the strong 
city of Kaffa in that country, and the entreaties which the deposed khan of 
the Crim Tatars addressed to Muliommed for aid against his revolted brothers. 
But it cannot be doubted that a prince of Muhammed’s genius discerned 
the immense value of the Ci'imea to the occupiers of Constantinople, and 
the necessity of securing his dominions by its annexation. Ahmed Keduk 
attacked Kaffa with a pou'erful fleet and an army of forty thousand men. That 
city, then called Little Constantinople from its wealth and strength, surren¬ 
dered in four days. The booty which the conqueror seized there was immense; 
forty thousand of the inhabitants were transplanted to Constantinople, and 
fifteen hundred young Genoese nobles were compelled to enter into the corj^s 
of janissaries. The w’hole of the peninsula was speedily covered by the Turk¬ 
ish troops; and the Crimean klians were thenceforth for tliree centuries the 
vassals of the Ottoman .sultans. 

Muliammed was frequently engaged in hostilities with the Venetians as well 
as with Lho Genoese. Tlie Archipelago and the coasts of Greece were generally 
the scenes of these wars, in the course of which the sultan obtained possession 
of Eubcea, Lesbos, Lemnos, Cepbalonia, and other islanrls. The conquest of 
the Eubcea was marked by base treache^ and cruelty on the part of the sultan, 
and signalised by the pure courage of a Christian heroine. The Venetian com- 
inandcv. Paul Erizzo, after a lon^ and brave defence, surrendered the citadel 
on conclition of the sultan pledging his word for the safety of ail within it. 
Muliammed signed the capitulation; and when the garrison had marched out 
and laid down their arms, he put all of them, except the Greeks, to death with 
the cruellest tortures. Paul Erizzo was sawed in two by his orders. Tlie 
daughter of the Venetian general, the young and fair Anne Erizzo, was dragged 
to the sultan’s tent; but the Christian maiden preferred death to dishonour, 
and, unmoved by either promise or threat, she was killed by tlie slaves of the 
angiy tyrant. 

'fowards the end of Muliaramed’s reign, Scanderbeg was completely over¬ 
powered by the Ottoman forces, and Albania and tlie district of Herzegovina 
wore united with the sultan’s dominions. These conquests brought the Turk¬ 
ish arms into more extensive contact with the poasessions of Venice along the 
eastern coasts of the Adriatic. In 1477 a powerful Turkish aimy marched 
into the territory of Friuli at the northern extremity of that sea, and men¬ 
aced Venice itself. The Venetian.s cairied a line of intrenchments from the 
mouth of the Isonzo to Gdrz. But the Turks in the October of that year 
passed their lines and defeated their army. Omar Paslia, the Ottqnjan gen¬ 
eral, next passed the Tagliamento, a stream destined to become so illustrious 
in after warfare. The Turkish troops spread themselves without resistance 
over all the rich level country as far as the banks of the Piave; and the trem¬ 
bling senators of Venice saw from their palace-roofs the northern horizon glow 
with the light of burning towms and villages. The Turks retired in November, 
loaded wiui booty. Venice eagerly concluded a treaty of peace with the 
sultan, which (according to one Italian historian) contained a stipulation, by 
which the republic was to aid the sultan, if attacked, with a fleet of one hun¬ 
dred galleys, and the sultan was, in case of like necessity, to send one hundred 
thousand Turkish cavalry against the enemies of Venice. 
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The subjugation of Italy was a project which ]\Iiihammecl, though often 
obliged to delay, had neve)* abandoned. In 1480 he prepared to carry it into 
execution on a scale of military and naval preparation equal to the grandeur of 
the enterprise, and at the same time he resolved to quell the sole formidable 
enemy that yet remained near the heart of his dominions. The strong island 
of Rhodes was still in the possession of the knights of St. John of Jerusalem, 
who had established themselves there in 1311, and gallantly maintained their 
sovereignty of the island as an independent power for upwards of a century and 
a half. Three renegades from the order had incited the sultan to attack 
Rhodes, by giving bun plans of its fortifications, and promising that it would 
be easily captured by forces which the Turks could employ against it. Mesih 
Pasha -was sent to capturo Rhodes in the April of 1480, with a fleet of one 
hundred and sixty galleys, a powerful army, and a large part of the lieavicst 
artillery. The Ottoman pasha effected a landing on the island, emd after 
capturing some infoiior posts, he formed his lines of siege against the city itself, 
rs’hich is built on the northern extremity of the isle. 

The grand master of tlie knights, Peter d’Aubus.son, defended the city with 
indomitable fortitude and consummate skill; but it must have fallen, had it 
not been for the ill-timed avarice or military rigour of tlie Turkish commander. 
After a long siege and many severe encounters, the Turks made a general 
assault on the 28th of July, 1480. Their artillery liad opened a wide rent in 
the walls; their numbers wore ample, their zeal was never more conspicuous. 
In spite of the gallantry of the Cliristian knights, the attacking columns bad 
gained the crest of the breach; and the Ottoman standard was actually planted 
on the waljs, when Mesih Pasha ordered a proclamation to be made that pillage 
was forbidden, and that all the plunder of the place must bo rcsci’vcd for the 
sultan. This amiouncement filled the Turkish army with disgust and dis¬ 
affection. Tlie soldiery yet outside the town refused to march in to support 
their comrades who had won the broach, and these were boi’ne back and clriven 
in disorder from the city by a last desperate chai'ge of tho chevaliers, who had 
marked the sudden wavering of tlieir assailants. The siege was raised, and 
Rhodes rescued for half a century. 

On the same day that the Turks advanced to their unsuccessful assault on 
Rhodes, the leader of their other ^real expedition, Ahmed ICecluk, the con¬ 
queror of the Crimea, effected his disembarkation on the coast of Italy, where 
no Ottoman before him had ever placed his foot. He lauded on tho Apulian 
shore, and marched against Otranto, which was then considered the key of 
Italy. His fleet cast anchor in the roads, and the city was promptly and fiercely 
assailed both by sea and by land. The resistance of Otranto, though spinteil, 
was brief. The place was stormed on the lUh of August, 1480. Out of a 
population of twenty-two thousand, the greater number were massacred with¬ 
out mercy, and the wretched survivors subjected to the worst atrocities of 
Turkish warfare. 

Muhainmed was now master of a strong city and harbour, which secured an 
entrance for his armies into Italy. His amis had met rovovses at Rhodes when 
he was absent, but he resolved to conduct the next enterprise in person. Early 
in the spring of 1481 the horsetails were planted on the Asiatic shore of tho 
Bosporus, as signals for a new campaign; but no one, save the sultan himself, 
knew against which CLUarter the power of Turkey was now to be directed. His 
maxim wa.s that secrecy in design and celerity in execution arc the great ele¬ 
ments of success m war. Once, when at the commencement of a campaign 
one of his chief officers asked him what were the main objects of his operations, 
Mubammed answered sharply, “If a hair of my beard knew them, I would 
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pluck it out and cast it into the fire." No one could fell what throne was 
]nenaced by the host that now gathered at the sultan’s bidding; but while the 
musters were yet incomplete, the expedition was arrested by the death of the 
sultan, who expired suddenly in the mUlst of his army on May 3)*d, 148 L.& 


organiSjVtion op empire 

As a legislator Miihamined deserves a place apart from that of the other 
Ottoman monarchs. Before him the Osmanlis were an army rather than a 
nation i it was he who systematised their institutions and established them on 
a firm basis. His code, the Kanm-namek (fundaincntnl law), is divided into 
tliree parts. It treats of the hierarchy of the great, of ceremonies, of fines, 
and of the products of labour. The mystic number 
four is taken as the base of the governmental hici- 
arcliy m honour of the four angels wl)ich carry 
the Koran, and of the four caliphs, disciples of Mo¬ 
hammed. 

The state is compared to a tent; in it the govern¬ 
ment is the gate (portc) or most conspicuous part. 

The four supports of the Sublime Porte are the first 
four dignitaries of the empire: the vizir, the Wt- 
asker (judge of the ai'iny), the (minister of 

finance), and the nishandji (secretary for the sioia- 
ture of the sultan). Tlie number of vizim was fod 
at four, but the grand vizir was by far the most 
important, to him was confided the seal of slate, 
badge of supreme dignity; he had the right to hoUl 
a separate clivan at his own house in which matters 
of detail were discussed. The kadi-askei-s, of which 
there were two, one for Europe and one for Asia, 
appointed judges and professors for all posts, except¬ 
ing a few privileged places, the bestowal of wliich 
was reserved for himself by the grand vizir. The 
nishandji affixed the tughra (sultan’s seal) on docu¬ 
ments, preparing and revising them. This function 
became honorific afterward.?, all its attribute.? hav¬ 
ing gradually passed to the reis effimdi, or sccietary 
of state. 

After tliese dignitaries came the chiefs of the 
army—the agha of the janissaries, who at the same time was prefect of 
police in Constantinople, and tiic ayhas of the spahis and other cavalry 
corps. Tire exterior aghas were the iopji-bashi, general of artillery; the 
chamberlains, equenies, etc. The interior aghas were the grand officeis 
of the palace, the kapii agha (chief of the white eunuchs), the kidar agha 
(chief of the black eunuchs), the bostanji-bashi (head gardener), the tdiaush- 
hashi (chief of -state messengers), etc. Beys—pashas having as their standard 
the tail of a horse—governed the provinces; beyler beys—pashas having os 
their standard the tails of two horses—levied the taxes, and performed duties 
of similar nature. 

Opposite the names Muhammecl entered an estimate of the wealth of their 
domains in order proportionately to regulate their rents, The customs, mines, 
fines, and tributes composed the remainder of the fiscal I'evenues. 
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ULBilAS 



' The so-called priests," says . - .-u 

gay, the officuitors m the mosqueSj the 
prayer-criers, the imams, and the 
pi-eacliei-s, have perhaps less influence 
in the Ottoman Empire than in any 
other state; the teaching corps, on the 
contraiy, has an authority and im^ior- 
tance which are unexampled aiiywlicre 
else except hi Cliina.” The ulemas are 
not a sacerdotal class; they are a 
learned and iiteiary I)ocly. From them 
exclusively ai-e recruited the primary 
civil functionaries, the magistrates, 
doctors, and professors, The "chain'’ 
of the ulemas includes professors and 
students, officials and candidates. All 
the officials are graduated from supe¬ 
rior schools [medrems), in which arc 
taught grammar, syntax, logic, rhet¬ 
oric, metaphysics, geometry, astron¬ 
omy, jurisprudence, and theology; tho 
two last-named sciences the Moslems 
treat ns one. 

The candidates pass through the 
succe.ssive degrees of thaUh (student), 
of damishmend (endowed with science), 
and of fmdaHm (prepared). The 
grade of damishmona suffices for ob¬ 
taining the position of an imam, of 
an inferior judge (naih), or of a pro- 
fesssor in the primary schools ; that of 
mulaziin capacitates the candidate for 
the position of a wiKclei*? i (professor), a 
inedresse, of a mollah, or of one of the high officers of the magistracy. Ten 
degrees aie conferred in the class of muderris. The.se can be gained only suc¬ 
cessively and always in the order of age. Every passage from one grade to 
another demands a new diploma (ronus). Arrived at the grafle of Sulcymanieh, 
the ulemas pass in the order of age from the corps of muderris to that of mollahs. 

The Ottoman body of magistrates is divided into five orders distinct in 
rank, prerogatives, and attributes. To the fiist order belong tho sadr-7'nm or 
kadi'asker of llutncUa, the sadr-analoli or kadi-asker of Anatolia, tire islambol- 
kadissi or judge of Constantinople, the mollalis of Galata, Scutari, Eyub, etc. 
Undci* the first two sultans there was only one kadi in the capital; he had no 
prerogative other than simple pre-eminence over tire kadis of tho provinces. 
Muharnmed II divided this office into two departments (1480). The two new 
officials had the collective title Sadrem^ that is to say, two magistrates par 
excellence; tho first had the jurisdiction in the Eumpean provinces, the second 
exercised the same powers in the Asiatic provinces. 
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III the seventeenth century, while the authority of the saclr-anatoli became 
more and more restricted, even to the point of being amhhilated, the juris¬ 
diction of the sadr-mm readied a high degree of importance. The sadr-runi 
has a general acquaintance with all legal cases. It is to him that the grand 
vizir j’efers almost all civil and crimmal affairs which have been cursorily 
examined by the divan. He has the power to summon before his tribunal all 
cases still pending in the otlier tribunals of the capital. It Is his right after the 
decease of any citizens of higher condition, whether Mohammedan or not. to 
place seals upon their goods. His most eminent prerogative is that of deciaing 
on ail suits conceiving state proiici'fcy, state claims, anti the treasury. 

The istamhol-kad'issi is the ordmary judge of Constantinople; he has under 
his supervision the commerce, arte, manufactures, and food-stuffs of tho capital. 
The mollahs of Mecca and Medina come next in the hierarclial order, and after 
them the mollahs of Adrianople, Briisa, and Damascus, The last three magis¬ 
trates are equal in rank, and fmm any one of these offices they may pass to 
those of Mecca or Medina. The mollahs of Galata, Scutari, Eyub, Smyrna, 
Alejijoo, Ycnisher (Larissa), and Saloniki form the inferior class of magistrates 
of the first order. To the finst order of the magistracy 
iDelong also five of the chief officers of the serai (pal¬ 
ace) : the khodja^ or preceptor of tlie sultan; the hekim 
baski, chief physician; tlio mimedjim haski, chief astro- 
logian; the/mn^’«rs immni, or clmplains of tho serai. 

The mollahs of Marash, Baghdad, Bosra, Sofia, Bel¬ 
grade. Kutaya, Konieh, and PhUippoiwlis compose 
me class of magistrates of the second order, which 
usually does not count more than seventy members. 

The right of ajipeal is unknomi in Aloslem legisla¬ 
tion. The magistrates are at the same time notaries 
and officers of the civil state. The tribunals have 
neither councillors nor assessor. “A registrar, wekaiji- 
kiaiihx,” writes D’Ohssoii,? "is present at all trials, 
pen in hand, to register the deeds and the pleas of the 
parties; most frequently it is he who dhects the pro¬ 
cedure and determines the judgment of tlio magis¬ 
trates. Cases are pleaded by the parties tliemselves or 
by pel sons who have received the power of attorney; 
the testimony of two witnesses is accepted as complete 
proof in both civil and criminal cases,*' 

The muftis form a body of a little more than two 
hundred doctor.s or jiirisconsuls, whose sole occiqiation 
is to furnish fetvas (legal opinions) to those who have 
occasion to consult the sacred law concerning doctrine, 
morals, or civil and criminal jurisprudence. There 
were never more than one in every principal city. 

Tlie mufti who resided near the sovereign had pre¬ 
eminence over the others. In the capital, as in the pi'ovinces, they came only 
after tire kadis in the hierarchal order. Immediately after the capture of 
Constantinople, however, Muhammetl II gave the two charges of mufti and 
kadi of the capital to Djolal Zade Kidir Bey Tchelebl, conferred on him the 
title of sheikh ul-islam (chief dignitary of Islam), and among other prerogatives 
submitted to his jurisdiction all the muftis of the provinces. 

At the death of Kidir Bey, Feramuz Zade Khosru Muhammed Effendi 
united the offices of sheikh ul-islam, of istarabol-kadissi, and of mollah of 
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Gakta and Scutari (1459). Particular reasons led him to resign his offices 
(1472). The sultan then gave the foi-mer to Abdul-lCeriin Effencli, separating 
the duties of mufti and of kadi. The authority of the mufti, supported by 
religion, soon became all-powerful, and often their fetvas counterbalanced the 
despotic power of the sultans. This body of mufti so strongly constituted— 
chiefly through the labours of tire grand vizir Mahmud—has contributed not a 
little towards keeping the Ottomans at a stand-still in the midst of the universal 
progres.s which has been realised uirder their eyes It is to this institution 
that must be attributed their religious fanaticism, their servile attachment to 
the letter of the law, and their blind respect for tradition.^ 

The second part of the Kaiiun-nameli establishes fratricide in principle and 
in practice: "The ulemas have declared it permissible that whoever of my 
illustrious sons and grandsons attains the supreme power may put his brothers 
to death to assure the peace of the world." Muhammecl had set the example; 
his first act on mounting the throne had iDeen, as we have seen, to order the 
death of his brother, an infant at the breast. 

The third part of the law regulates the price of blood: the price of a murder 
is fixed at 3,000 aspers; of an eye put out. at 1,500; of a wound in the head, 
at 30, etc , the police are charged with collecting these taxes. Together with 
the oixiinances of Sideiman the Magnificent, the ICaiiun-namoh forms all the 
civil legislation of the 0 ttomans. 

In establishing themselves in the Byzantine Empire the Turks left iin- 
touche(l almost all the laws, habits, customs, ceremonies, the pompous etiquette, 
and the administrative, financial, and municipal system of the conquered 
people. Par from seeking to assimilate the traditions of GreeJe and Roman 
civilisation by adapting them to their own character, habits, arid religion; far 
from trying to fuse the conquered with the conquering race, to attaui unity 
and to form a single nation, the victom thought only of makhig more distuict 
the line which separated them from their subjects, while accepting en hloc the 
refined, despotic, venal, and corrupting legislation of the Byzantines. 

“At the same time that they adopted the spirit, if not the letter," says 
"of fJio system of tuxathn m force omon^ the Greeks, 2 'eeog- 
nisecl the privileges of the large landholders of Bosma and Albania. Finally 
they themselves instituted little by little vast fiefs under the name of heylih, 
which were founded oii the principle of peasant servitude. This system 
encouraged the spahis possessing Umars and ziaviets to exchange their right 
to a title for a right of ownemhip in land and person.?.” 

The Ottoman armies were filled with Christians, who either were converted 
to Islam by force or served with the title of auxiliaries; a large proportion of 
the vizirs and generals were of Christian origin; all the administrators, scribes, 
collectors, and envoys were Slavs or Greeks. “ It was a maxim of state among 
the Osmanlis," .says Von Hammer-Purgstall,/ "that it was necessary to be the 
son of a Christian to attain the highest dignities in the empire.” ® 

Muhammed had veritably created a Turkish Empire, giving it Constan¬ 
tinople for its capital and the Kanun-nameh for its code. He had completed 
the conquest of Anatolia to the U|jpei‘ Euplirates and that of the Balkan Pen¬ 
insula to the Danube; he had by so many incursions beyond these frontiers 
pointed out the battlefields for succeeding reigns; he had disquieted Persia 
and Egypt and carried terror to the coMnes of Austria and Italy. At two 
}ioiiits his impetuous course was broken—at Belgrade and at Rhodes. And 
without Belgrade the Ottoman Empire was bridled on the Danube; without 
Rhodes it was not master of the ASgean Sea and could not risk itself on the 
Mediterranean.c 
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BAYAZID ir 

iMuliammecl’s son and successor, Bayazicl II (1481-1512), was compellec], 
iinmecliately after ascending the throne, to inarch against his younger brother, 
Zizim [or JemJ, viceroy of ICaramania, as he refused obedience. Zizim, 
defeated at Niciea, fled in tlie fiiBt instance to Egypt, and then to the knights 
of St. John, who effectually protected him. Bayazid bound himself to pay 
tliem an annual sum of 4S,0(X) ducats, on condition that they would not allow 
him to quit their territory. 

They kept their promise, although the kings of France, Aragon, and Hun¬ 
gary in turn demanded Zizim’s exti*adition, ui oi’der to embarrass the sultan 
by taking liis part. At last, however, they were compelled to give him up to 
Pope Alexander VI. The latter, who was seated on the papal throne from 
1492-1503, and disgraced it by conduct only paralleled by that of a Nero or an 
Elagabalus, entered into negotiations with Bayazid II, in consequence of which 
he removed Zizim by means of poison in 1495. 

In 1492 Bayazid attempted to take Belgrade by surprise, but w£« repulsed. 
He then attacked Albania, and simultaneously ravaged Transylvania, Croatia, 
Styria, and Carinthia. At Villach his troom were attacked by a Christian 
army, when ten thousand of them were killccl, seven thousand taken prisoners, 
and fifteen thousand captured Christians liberated. In 1498 the Turks twice 
attacked Poland, and in the following year, thi’ough the instigation of tlis pope, 
waged war with the Venetians, and on this occasion made a fresh invasion into 
Carmthia. The last yearn of Bayazid’s reign were disturbed by the rebellions 
and wars of lus sons, who wislicil to assure themselves of the throne. In 1509 
the eldest. Korkud. rebelled, but was forced to fly to Egypt. Bayazicl then 


in Asia; and the janissaries then summoneci Selim to Constantinople, and 
cieclarecl him to be the heir to the monarchy (1512). His father, who was forced 
to abdicate, and was exilccl to Demotika, died on the road to his place of ban¬ 
ishment, d 


ippointed lus .second son, Ahmed, his successor; but tlie third son, Selim 
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first relations BE'HVEBN RUSSIA AND TURKEY 

The first appearance of the Russians in the affairs of the Ottomans dates 
from the end of the reign of Bayazicl II and the first days of the reign of Selim 
I. The savage brutality of an ambassador of this great people, a people 
which was only beginning to enter politics and which was still ignorant of 
oriental foinis of politeness, has too much analogy with the attitude pf the 
Russian ambassador at Constantinople in 1853 to pass unobserved of history. 

John III, prince of Moscow, sent Michel Plestshiev to negotiate with the 
court of Constantinople a treaty of free commerce in the states of the sultan. 
Plestshiev had orders from his sovereign not to bend the Iciiee either before 
Bayazid II or before Selim, not to confer with the vizirs as organs of the gov¬ 
ernment, but to treat only with the sultans themselves, and not to cede place 
before any ambassador of the powers of Europe or Asia. Plestshiev exceeded 
in insolence the pride of his court. He affected to disdain the customs of 
the nation from which he was receiving hospitality; he_ refused to be present 
at an entertainment given by the vizir for his reception; he sent back the 
robes and dijilomatic presents which the divan offered him. His outrages 
of the Ottoman customs aroused the indignation of the western ambassadors. 

II W—VOL. XXIV. f. 
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“The sovereign of the Russians,” wrote the sultan, “with whom I strongly 
desire to contract friendship, has sent me an insolent man, I cannot let one 
of my slaves accompany him back to Russia for fear lest he might continue 
his insults. I who am respected in Europe and in the Orient should blush 
to submit an Ottoman to such affronts. Let Mm send mo a jiolite ambas¬ 
sador, or let him send me an army to upliold his insolence.”’^ 


SlSLIiVI I 

Selim I (1512-1519 A.n.) on his accession made himself worthy of his 
surname the Inflexible by immediately murdering the sons of his deceased 
brothers. A wav, in consequence, broke out with his still living brotheis, 
Korkud and Ahmed, wliicli was teiminated by their defeat and execution. 
Murad, a son of Ahmed, fled to Persia, wliose Mohammedan population 
rejected the s.unna (tradition or oral history), and hence wore termed shiites, 
or heretics, by the Turks. Selim took vengeance for the protection Murad 
had received from the Persian shah, by baviiig forty thousand innocent shiites 
in his empire executed; and wlien Ismael exercised the right of requital in 
Persia, he attacked him, utterly defeated him on the 14.th of August, 1514, 
and marched triumphantly into Tabriz. An insurrection of the janiHsaries, 
however, compelled his return; but iu the year 1618 he entirely subjugated 
Syria and Palestine, defeated in*the following year the sultan of Egypt, and 
marched into Cairo, which he suffered his troops to plunder. With the incor¬ 
poration of Egypt Selim assumed tlie title of caliph, which the Egyptian 
sultans had till then borne Selim I died on the 21st of September, 1519.^ 

Selim I was mourned only by Piri Pasha, the grand vizir, who concealed 
his death from the soldiem and people imtil tlie arrival of his son SMeiman. 
The physicians in biu'ying him secretly under his tent found on his body 
seven marks of tlic colour of blood, which, according to the astrologers, cor¬ 
responded to the seven murders of his two bvothci-s and of his five nepnews, 
by which he had ensanguined his reign. He bad brought into the govern¬ 
ment the same ferocity of will which had gabled him his throne. lie heaped 
hia Divan with corpses as he did his camps. Ills mufti .remali, the casuist 
of the empire, rendered him judgments conformable to Iii.s ambitions and to 
his anger. Tlie Ottomans called Jemali " the mufti of the basket,” because he 
answered all the que-stions adilrcssed to him by the people or by the cadis 
with a brief “yes” or “no” thrown into a basket which hung from his window. 
The decisions which ho made at the sultanb request, althougli severe, are 
proverbial for their conscientiousness and for their absolute independence. 
They did not, however, sufl^ce to satisfy the impetuosity of Solim. One 
day when the sultan was on horseback beside the mufti on tho ivay from 
Adviauople to Constantinople, Selim reproached Jemali for his indulgence: 
“Why,” said he, “didst thou not authorise the death of those four hundred 
merchants ivhoni I condemned to die for having traded in silk with Persia? 
Is it not permitted to put to death two-thirds of the inhabitants of the empire 
fov the good of tiic other third?” “Yes,” replied Jemali, “if tho existence 
of those tw’o-thircls must involve the misfortune of the others. But the dis- 
oiDGclience of these merchants has not been juridically proved.” Tho sultan 
on his return to Constantinople set the merchants at liberty, and wished to 
give .Jemali tlw otlice of judge over the amiies of Europe and of Asia in addi¬ 
tion to Ins omce of mufti, Jemali refused, not wishing, ho said, to impair 
m imnsfilf the independence of the mufti by any political ambition. 
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Jcinali constantly preserved the Christians from Selim’s religious perse¬ 
cutions. Selim liaving once ordered the grand vizir to force belief by terror 
in order to multiply the converts to Islam in the empire, the grand vizir, 
liori’ificd at the order, had recourse to Jeinali. Jemali advi.'^ed the Greek 
patriarch to appear at Selim’s audience with all his clergy, having a Koran 
and the pledges of j\ruhammed II in his hand. The Koran forbids conversion 
by force; the promises of Muhammed II pledge the word of the sultan to 
tolerate and protect the Christians. In default of this treaty, wJiicli liad 
iDcen pre.scrved in writing, but had been lost, the patriaich took with him 
several old janissaries, as witnesses of tlie conquest, ivho under oath te.stific(.l 
to the words of the conqueror. Selim, on the representation of Jemali, 
retiactcd the order given to the grand vizir. lie contented himself with 
taking away from the Christians the most beautiful churches of Constanti¬ 
nople, to convert them into mosques, but he authorised them to build others 
more in keeping with the small number of the faithful who then inhabited 
the capital. 

This prince in dying left a sinister example to Ottoman sovereigns of 
fratricide and usurpation of his father’s throne. He had added one victory 
in Persia to the reiiowi of his race, and two concpiests—Syria and Egypt— 
to the territoiy of ins nation. But he had coinipted the morals and politics 
of the Ottomans by the soldierly influence of the janissarie.*?, against which 
he liacl struggled in vain, after having won his throne by means of it. This 
corruption had been further increased by a sanguinary despotism substituted 
for the paternal policy of his house, and above all by the scandal caused in 
the Orient by the accession to the throne of a fratricide. The Tatar had 
reappeared in him in the character of sultan. He liad steeped the conquering 
Ottomans in war, but he had above all steeped them in barbarity and in 
blood. His reign is one of those which it would be a pleasure to efface from 
the history of a people, for it afflicts and huinUiates humanity.' 





CHAPTER m 


MERIDIAN AND BEGINNING OF DECLINE 

[1620-1C50 A.»] 

The period comprised within the reign of Sulcinmn I (1520-1566) is one 
of the most important not only in Ottoman history, but in the history of 
the world. The great inonarcUics of western Christendom had now emerged 
from the feudal chaos. Tliey had consolidated their resources and matured 
their strength. They stood prepared for contests on a grander scale, for the 
exhibition of'more sustained energy, and for the realisation of more systematic 
schenie.s of aggi'andisement, than had been witnessed during the centuries 
which we term the ages of medieval history. At the connnencoment of this 
epoch (1520) nearly forty years had passed away since the Ottomans had 
been engaged in earnest conflict w'ith the chief pow'ers of central and we.stern 
Euiope. Tlie European wars of the feeble Bayazid II had been coldly waged, 
and w’ere directed against the minor slates of Christendom, and the fierce 
energies of his son, Selim the Inflexible, had been devoted to the conquest of 
iMohammedaii nations. 

Dui’ing the.se tw'o reigns the gi-enfc kingdoms of modern Europe hail 
started from childhood into manhood. Spain had swept the last relics of 
her old Moorish conquerors from her soil, and had unitecl the sceptres of her 
various Christian kingdoms in the sway of a single dynasty. France, under 
three warlike kings, Charles VIII, Louis XII, and Francis I, had learned to 
employ in brilliant schemes ol foreign coiicmcst those long discordant energies 
and long divided re.sources which Louis Al had brought beneath the sole 
authority of the crown. In England, and in the dominions of the house of 
Austria, similar developments of matured and concentrated po\ver had taken 
place. Moreover, while the arts which enrich and adorn nations had received 
in Clirislendum, towards the close of the fiCtceutli century, au almost unpre¬ 
cedented and unequalled impulse, the art of war had been improved there 
even in a higher degree. Permanent armies, comprising largo bodies of well- 

wo 
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armed and well-trained infantiy, were now employed. The manufacture and 
the use of firearinsj especially of artillery, were better understood and more 
generally practised, and a school of skilful as well as daring coininandera 
had arisen, trained in the wars and on the model of the “Great Captain” 
Gonsalvo of Cordova. Besides the commencement of the struggle between 
France and Austria for the possession of Ital}", many other great events 
signalised the transition pei’iod from mediaeval to modern histoiy at the end 
of the fifteenth and the commencement of the sixteenth centuries; and those 
events, though not all strictly connected with warfare, were all of a nature 
calculated to waken a inoro far-reaching and a more enduring heroism among 
the Christian nations, and to make them more fomiidablo to their Moham¬ 
medan rivals. 

The great maritime discoveries and the conquests effected by the Portu¬ 
guese and the Spaniards in the East Indies and in the New World, the revival 
of clas.sicnl learning, the splendid dawnings of new literatures, the impulse 
given by the art of printing to eiilighteimient, discussion, and free inquiry, 
all tended to multiply and to elevate the leading spirits of Christendom, to 
render them daring in aspiration, and patient of difficulty and long-suffering 
in performance. There was also reason to expect that these new energies of 
the Franks would find their field of action in conquests over Islam; for relig¬ 
ious zeal was still general and fei-vcnt in that age, and the advancement of 
the cross was the ultimate purpose of the toils of tlie mariner, the philosopher, 
and the student, as well as of the statesman and the soldier. The liope that 
the treasures to be derived from his voyages would serve to rescue the Holy 
Land from the infidels was ever present to the mind of Columbus nmid h& 
labours and hi.s suffering, and amid tiie perils of the unknown deep, even 
as Charles VIII, amid his marches and battle-fields between the Alps and 
Naples, still cherished the thought of proceeding from conquered Italy to 
the rescue of Constantinople from the TAU-ks. 

The probability of a marked change in the balance of power between 
Christeiidom and Islam before the middle of the sixteenth centuiy may 
seem Vj have lieen matevially inmased by the fact that one Christian sov¬ 
ereign combined many of the most powerful states under his single lule. 
The emperor Charles V reigned over an empire equal to that of Charlemagne 
in .space, and immeasurably surpassing it in wealth and strength. He hail 
inherited the Netherlands, the Austrian states, and the united Spanish mon¬ 
archy, with the fair kingdoms of Naples and Sicily and the newly discovered 
tcrritorie.s in America. He obtained by election the imperial throne of Ger¬ 
many; and Cortds and Pizarro gave him the additional transatlantic empires 
of Mexico and Peru, with their almost countle.ss .supplies of silver and gold. 
It might perhaps have been foreseen that the possessor of this immense 
power would be trammelled, when employing it against the Ottomans, by 
the ambitious rivalry of France and by the religious dissensions of Germany; 
but, on the other hand, the Ottoman Empire was at least in an equal degree 
impeded from full action against Christendom by the impei’ial ilvalry of 
Persia, by the hatred of Shiite against Sunnite, and by the risk of revolt 
in Syria and Egypt. 

Yet the house of Osman not only aui'vived lliis period of peril, but was 
lord of the ascendant throughout the century, and saw numerous and fair 
provinces torn from the Christians and heaped together to increase its already 
ample dominions. Much, unquestionably, of this success was due to the yet 
unimpaired vigour of the Tkirkish military institutions, to the high national 
spirit of the people, and to the advantageous position of their teiTitory. But 
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the principal cause of the Ottoman greatness throughout this epoch was the 
fact that the empire was ruined by a great man—great not merely through his 
being called on to act amid combinations of favouring circumstances^ not 
merely by tact in discerning and enei'gy in carrying out the spirit of his 
age, but a man great in himself, an intelligent ordainer of the present, and 
a aelf-inspired moulder of the future. 


SULEIMAN 1 

Sultan Suleiman I, termed by European writers Suleiman the Great and 
Suleiman the Magnificent, beam in the liistories written by his own country' 
men the titles Suleiman Kanuiii (Suleiman the Lawgiver) and Suleiman 
Sahibi Kiran (Suleiman the Lord of his Age).6 

Suleiman, being the only son of Selim I, did not have to soil his hands 
witli the blood of his brothers. Moreover, he was born under favourable 
auspices. He bore one of the most venerated names in the Orient, that of 
the great King Solomon. He was the tenth sultan of the Turks; he was 
born at the beginning of the tenth century of the ITejira, and the number 
ten is GOiisldered exceedingly lucky by Orientals. Suleiman lived in the full 
brilliancy of the European Renaissance; he has exercised the pens of our 
niost famous writers and of the ablest Venetian ambassadors. Paul Veronese 
in his Mamage at Cana has painted liim seated at table with the celebrated 
sovereigns of his time. 

He was fine-looking, and so robust in health that he was able to endure 
the fatigues of sixteen campaigns; he was of an enlightened spirit, well edu¬ 
cated, a bi'ilUant poet. IVlicreas most of hts successors emergocl from the 
seclusion of the harem or of a serai to mount the throne, ho was at his acces¬ 
sion exjieriencGcl in affairs. He had been governor of ICaffa while his gi'and- 
father Bayazid was alivo^ and during the reign of hi.s father he had not been 
excluded from the council or from the camp. He did not have to wait and 
languish in the precarious situation of heir-apparent, foi‘ Selim occupied the 
throne only eight years. Fate smiled upon him, consequently ho appears 
more humane and of a more generous and element nature than most of the 
sultans.^ He was not prodigal with pimishments, like Selim. The post of 
grand vizir ceased to be feared. On occasion, however, native ferocity and 
lierfidy were revealed in him. This was shown when Ibraliim, the favourite 
grand vizir, was suddenly given over to the bow-string of the mutes, and 
when on several different occasions massacres of prisoners were ruthlessly 
ordered.^ 


IBR.VHlM, GRAND VIZIR 

The history of Ibrahim, the favourite of Suleiman I, is one of those popular 
tales of the Orient which would impress the Occident as the chimera of fable, 
ibrahun was the son of a poor Greek fisliemian. Being captured one clay in 
nis lather s boat by Turkoman pirates of Cilicia, the beautiful child was sent 
as a slave to Smyrna, sold to a rich, widow frein the valley of Magnesia, and 
employed to tend her gardens. The grace and intelligence of the child, which 
latterecl the pride of the widow, led her to give a maternal care to his ecluca- 
lion, bhe laci tiie most rcnmvned teachere of Magnesia to instruct him in the 
m languages, rhetoric, poetry, and, above all, in music, which the 
voluptuous inhabitants of Ionia prefer to all the arts. Whether she planned 
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to adojit him some clay as a son, or whether slie wished to profit by tlie talents 
of her slave to rent or sell him to some powerful family of Magnesia for a big 
price, is not known; but she clothed him with the richest costumes; she made 
notorious the gifts which he had received by natm’e and by education; she 
exposed his beauty in public places, causing the jmuth to follow her with great 
ostentation. Men and women envied her the pos.session of the beautiful slave. 

All this was taking place at the time when the young Suleiman was relegatecl 
by his father to the governorship of Magnesia. One day while hunting on 
horseback in the fields of the valley, Suleiman on tlic bank of a little stream 
heard the exquisite tones of a flute which came to his cars through the plane 
trees, and \yhich testified tiiat tlie player possessed an. art or a genius remark¬ 
able for a simple shepheixl. He approached, he saw Ibrahim, he was charmed 
with his face, with his answem, witli his talent for music; ho bought the young 
slave with the prodigality of an heir to a throne; he admitted him to his serai, 
gave him his libertj^, became intoxicated with the sound of his instrument, 
was astonished at his skill, at his intelligence, at his aptitude in all exercises 
of mind and body; he perfected the boy’s talents with lessons from his own 
masters, enjoyed more and niore his converaations with the youth, and made 
of him the favourite companion of his studies and of his pleasures. From the 
slave of a poor village woman, Ibrahun at twenty had become the friend of the 
future sultan of an empire. His modesty and fidelity justified the passionate 
favour of his master. 


On the death of Selim I, Suleiman took his young favourite to Constan¬ 
tinople, to the Danube, to Rhodes, in order to accustom him to w’ar, to govern¬ 
ment, and to politics, without giving him any oilier dutie.s than those of con¬ 
fidant and friend. Ibrahim, lieing endowed with that prompt and universal 
aptitude which distinguishes young Greeks of Dalmatia, giew in knowledge, 
courage, and genius with his foidiine. He thought, fought, and governed 
with the sultan in secret. His modest intimacy did not cause the vizirs to 
envy a dute-player. For a long lime they saw in him only on instrument of 
the pleasures of liis master.<1 


THE CAPTURE OP BELGRADE AND OF RHODES 

The commencement of Suleiman’s reign was happily marked by the restora¬ 
tion to liberty of six hundred Egyptiaus whom his father, Selim, had torn from 
tlieir native country and reduced to slavery at Constantinople. In. ]621 he 
undertook a campaign against Belgrade, and obtained possession of it. He 
then returned to Constantinople, and assiduously devoted himself to the affairs 
of government. The island of Rhodes was a constant source of annoyance to 
tlie sultan, and the more so because it menaced the new conquest of Egypt. 
On July 28th, 1522, Suleiman landed in this hitherto impregnable island, under 
the fire of an invincible artilleiy. The seven bastions of the city n-ere defended 
by the knights of eight Christian nations. On several occasions the besiegers 
were repulsed, and in a desperate assault, on September 24th, they lost fifteen 
thousand men. On December 21sl the place, being no longer tenable, wm 
surrendered by the grand master on honourable tenns of capitulation. This 
memorable siege lasted five months, with a lo.ss to the Turlcs of one hundred 
thousand men, and was marked by tlie most brilliant feats of courage on the 
part of its chivalric defenders.® 

By the terms of capitulation (December 25th, 1522) which Suleiman 
granted to the knights, he did honour to unsuccessful valour; and such honour 
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is reflected with double lustre on the generous victor. The kniglits were to be 
at liberty to quit the island with their arms and property within twelve days 
in their own galleys, and they were to be supplied with transports by the Turks 
if they required them, the Rhodian citizens, on becoming the sultan’s sub¬ 
jects, were to be allowed the free exerci.5C of their religion; their churches wore 
not to he profaned, no childi’en were to be taken from their parents; and no 
tribute was to be i-equired from the island for five years. The insubordinate 
violence of the janissaries caused some infraction of these terms, but the main 
provisions of the treaty were fairly carried into effect. By Suleiman’s request, 
an interview took place between him and the grand master before the knights 
left the island. Suleiman addressed, through his interpreter, words of respect¬ 
ful consolation to the Christian veteran; and, turning to the attendant vizir, 
the sultan observed: " It is not without i*egrct that I force this brave man from 
his home in his old age.*' Such, indeed, was the esteem with which the valour 
of the knights had inspired the Tiuks that they refrained from defacing their 
amiorial bearings and inscriptions on the buildings. For more than three hun¬ 
dred years the Ottomans had treated the memory of their brave foeinen with 
the same respect ; and the escutcheons of the knights of St. John, who fought 
against Sultan Suleiman for Rhodes, still decorate the long-captured oity.i 


THE MEETING OP THE JANISSARIES 

Suleiman had experienced the turbulence of the janissaries at Rhodes, and 
he received three years afterwards a more serious proof of tlie necessity of keep¬ 
ing that foimklablo body constantly engaged in warfare, and under strict but 
judicious discipline. The years 1523 and 1524 had not been signalised by any 
foreign war. The necessity of quelling a revolt of Ahmed Pasha, who had suc¬ 
ceeded Khair Bey in the government of Egypt, had occnjiied part of the Otto¬ 
man forces; and after the traitor had been doteated and killed, Suleiman sent 
Ms favourite grand vizir Ibrahim into that important province to resettle ila 
administration and assure its future tranquillity. Suleiman’s personal atten¬ 
tion for the first eighteen months after the campaign of Rhodes was earnestly 
directed to improving the intemal government of his empire; but in the 
autumn of 1525 he relaxed in his devotion to the toils of state, and, quitting 
his capital, he repaired for the first time to Adrianople, and followed there 
with ardour the amusement of the chase. The janissaries began to murmur 
at their sultan’s forgetfulness of war, and at last they broke out into open 
brigandage and pillaged the houses of the principal ministers Suleiman 
returned to Constantinople, and strove to quell the storm by his presence. 
He boldly confronted the mutinous troops, and cut down two of their ring¬ 
leaders with his own hand; but he was obliged to pacify them by a donative, 
Ihoqgh he afteinvards })artly avenged himself by putting to death many of 
their officers, \yhoin he suspected of having instigated or of having neglected 
to check the disorder. He then recalled his vizir Ibrahim from Egypt, and, by 
his advice, determined to lead his armies into Hungary, with which country he 
was still at wav, though no important operations had talcen place since the 

* "Three hundred and fifteen yeara have now elapsed .since this illustrious order wns 
oblu'od to abandon its conquests, after ti possession of two hundred find twelve years The 
street of the knights ii nmiijnrcd, nni\ the door of encli house is still ornamented with tiiQ 
escutcheon of the last inhabitant The buildings have been spared, but aie unoccupied, 
and wp ^ulil alniost fancy ourselves surrounded by the shades of departed heroes The 
anns of France, tlie noble ^nir-de-hs, nre seen m all directions. I ol)served those of the 
Llcnnont-Tonnerrcs, and of other ancient and illustiious families "— MAiasHAL Maiuiont./ 
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campaign of Belgrade. Suleiman was at this time vehemently urged to invade 
Hungary by Francis I of France, who wished to distract the arms of hi.s ri^^nl 
Charles V; and, on the other hand, an ambassador had been scut from Persia 
the natural foe of Tui’key, to the courts of Charles and the king of Plungaiy, to 
form a defensive and offensive league against the Ottomans.^* 


CAMPAIGNS IN ASIA 

, By the capture of Belgrade and of Rhodes all the routes of the Occident 
wei-e open. Nevertheless, since Suleiman’s attention was, tlnoiighout his 
reign, constantly diverted from European affaim by events in Asia, we shall 
narrate here without interruption his campaigns against Persia. 

Suleiman was no less zealous a Sunnite than his father; ho hated the 
Shiites as much as he. To the tardy felicitations of Shah Tamasp, the suc¬ 
cessor of Ismail, Suloinian replied by massacring the Persian pi isoners lield 
at Gallipoli, which Selim the Fierce had spared. New grievances had been 
added to those which tlie two princes already entcrtainecl against each other; 
Sherif Bey, the Ottoman govemor of Bitlis, had surrendered himself and his 
city to the shah; Oulama, the Persian governor of Baghdad, had sent the keys 
of that city to the sultan. Suleiman I ordered the grand vizir Ibrahim to 
take possession of it. The places situated about Lake Ym were gained by 
Ibrahim by force of arms or through defection. He reoccujucd Tabriz (July 
13th, 1534) and completed the conquest of Azerbaijan. He was then joined 
by an army commanded by the sultan in pci-son. The prince.? of Ghilan, of 
Shirvan, and many other vassals of the shah made their submission. The 
Ottomans marched upon Baglidad by the defiles of the Etwend (Orontes). 
The stages ivere so Hilhcult tlmt they were obliged to hum their artilJeiy 
wagons and bury their cannon. The grand vizir took the lead to receive the 
submission of Baghdad and to clo.se me gates so that the city should not be 
pillaged by the Janissaries and the azabs. In January, 1535, the sultan 
made his entry into the ancient capital of the caliphs. 

He did not reappear upon the frontier of Persia until thirteen years aftei'- 
warda (1518). In the mean while the shah Tamasp had reoecupied the regions 
of Lake Van. Suleiinan retook Tabriz and Van. Against Tamasp he sup¬ 
ported a brother of Tamasp, called Elkass, who pushed his incursions as 
far as Ispahan. He seized twen^ castles in Georgia and returned to Con¬ 
stantinople in December, 1549. Inve yearn Inter the attacks of the Peisians 
upon the conquered lands obliged the sultan to undertake another campaign 
into Asia. In 1554 he invaded Persian Armenia, and conquered Nakhit- 
chevan, Erivan, and Karabagh. These victories led to the Peace of Amasia 
(May 29th, 1555), the first to lie signed between orthodox Turkey and herotio 
Persia. It was the re-establishment of the status quo ante helium. 

If the conquest of Mesopotamia and of Babylonia, countries of tlie plain, 
had been definitive since the campaigns of Selim and since the campaigns or 
1534, the same was not true of the mountainous regions of Armenia, of Azer¬ 
baijan, and of Kurdistan. They could be retained only by giving the cities 
and castles as fiefs to vassals, who were generally native chiefs. But the rival 
families or the princes of the same family, faithful to their old habits of 
anarchy, disputed with one another the possession of tlie peaks and x’alleys; 
the feudatories invested by the sultan out of caprice transferred their alle¬ 
giance Horn the sultnn to the shah or from the shah to tlie sultan. Petty 
guerilla warfare and sieges went on bicesaantly in the inteivals between 
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the great Turko-Persian wars. The Turkish Empire indeed was obliged to 
renounce Azerbaijan and half of Aianenia and Kurdistan. 

On the other hand the Turkish domination was firmly established on the 
Shat el-Arab, formed by the junction of the Euphrates and Tigris. Through 
the port on the river and of Basiu (Bassora) and throudi the port of Suez ni 
Ecryptj the suzei-ainty of Turkey extended over the Red Sea, the Persian 
Gulf, and the Indian Ocean. In tJie period foUoiying the year 1626 the cap¬ 
tain Seiman Reis traversed the Red Sea, chastised the Arab corsairs, and 
confij-nied the sovereignty of the Bultan over tlie sacred cities of Arabia and 
over Yemen. The eunuch Suleiman, the governor of Egypt, organised at 
Suez a ficeb of eiglity sail (1538) Aden was occupied. Turkey could then 
make its infiuence felt even in the affairs of Hindustan. In 1538 appeared 
at Constantinople an Indian prince, son of the sultan Iskander of Delhi, who 
was at wav with the grand mogwl Humaiun. The Indian came as ambassador 
from Bahadur, prince of Guzerat, from whom the Portuguese had just 
taken the city of Dm. Suleiman ordered the pasha of Egypt to equip a 
fleet to aid in recapturing the city. Before tire armament was complete it 
was learned that Bahadur had been killed by the Portuguese, The treasures 
which this prince had deposited at Mecca—threc liundi-cd coffers full of gold 
and silver—were sent to Constantinople. In 1647 Suleiman receivecl an 
ambassador from Ala-ad-din (Aladdin), another prince of India, who came 
to implore his help against -the Portuguese. In 1551 Piri Reis paraded the 
Ottoman flag in the Asiatic seas, took Marcate on the coast of Oman, and 
besieged Ornius. His .successor, Murad, in sight of this island, delivered and 
lost a battle to the Portuguese. In 1553 Skli Ali, surnamed Kaiibi al-Rumi, 
lost another battle to them before Basra and took refuge in the ports of 
Guzerat. However, the princijial concern of Suleiman was not Egypt, nor 
Arabia, nor Persia, nor Hindustan; it was the fight against the king of Hun¬ 
gary, the German emperor, and their allies. 


UNDERSTANDINQ WITH FR.VNCE 

Nothing in the first quarter of the sixteenth century could appear more 
paradoxiciu than a rapprochement between Franco, the eldest daughter of 
the church, and Turkey, the last and mo.st redoubtable incarnation of Islam; 
such a rapprochement would seem to be '‘a sacrilegious union of the lily and 
the crescent.” The "very Christian" king had always been at the head of 
all projects for effecting a eiu-sade. But on February 24fch, 1525, Franci.s I 
had been defeated and taken prisoner before Pavia. The terrified Protestants 
of Germany bowed their heads, the Italian states felt themselves at the 
mercy of the strongest, the England of Henry ^HII grovelled before the victor. 
A Turkish alliance, a Turkish war wth all its ferocity could alone restore 
the European equilibrium. Who was it in France who first had the idea of 
that heroic and atrocious remedy ? 

It is not known whether the idea emanated from Francis I or from his 
mother, the regent IyOui.se. One thing is certain—that the first French em¬ 
bassy to Turkey was .sent immediately after the battle of Pavia. The name 
of the ambassador is not known. He was carrying to the sultan a letter and 
the ring of Francis I, wlien, in passing through Bosnia, he and his twelve 
companlon.s were massacred. It appears that the papers and ring were recov¬ 
ered and .sent to Constantinople, Later the grand vizir Ibrahim, in con- 
veisuig with the Hungarian envoys, showed them a ring on his finger and 
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said: '"Ihis ruby was on the right hand of the king of France when he was 
taken prisoner, and I have bought it.” Another envoy, Giovanni Frangipani, 
W'as more successful and brought a letter to the suUan from the king of France! 

The answer of the sultan is superb in its generosity and pride. “Thou 
who art Francis, king of the country of France, thou hast sent thy faitliful 
servant Frangipani to my Porte, the asylum of sovereigns. Thou hast inade 
known tliat the enemy has seized thy country and that thou art now in prison, 
and tliou hast asked for aid and succour for thy deliverance. All thy peti¬ 
tions have been laid at the foot of my throne, the refuge of the workl, and 
my imperial wisdom has embraced them in 
detail. It is not an unheard-of thing for 
emperors to be conquered and to become pris¬ 
oners; wherefore take courage and be not 
cast down. Our glorious ancestors (may God 
illumine their tomb) have never ceased to 
make war to repulse the enemy and to conquer 
new territory. We also have walked in tlicir 
footsteps. Night and day ourhoivse is saddled 
and our sabre is girt.” 


BATTLE OF MOHAcS 

On April 23rd, 152G, “the sultan blessed 
by fortune, having decided to attack the most 
accursed of the infidels and to deliver battle 
to this adversary full of hatred,” left his capi¬ 
tal at the head of a hundred thousand men 
and three hundred pieces of artilleiy. As long 
as the route led through Ottoman provinces, 
pillaging was strictly forbidden; “spahis were 
decapitated for having let their horses graze in 
the grain fields,” 

On July 18th the town of Petevwardein 
was contpiered, and the citadel was taken a 
few days after. A bridge, two hundred and 
ninety-four ells long, was throw’ii over the 
Drave near Essck and the town pillaged and 
burned. The Ottomans arrived in the inai’.shy 
plain of Mohacs, where the Himgarian army 
was ranged in battle oi’der (August 28th, 

1626) Its force consisted chiefly of cavalry. 

The first line wa.s commanded % Peter Pereny and by the bishop Paul 
Tomori, the second by the young king Louis of Hungary. 

The first line of Hungarian cavalry routed the Ottoman vanguard and 
then put to flight the troops of Anatolia, which were commanded by the grand 
vizir, turning Uiem back upon the Anatolians of the beyler-bey Bohram. It was 
then charged to the right and left by tlie akindp (irregular cavaliy) and had to 
split up to meet this double attack. Tlie second Hungarian line broke through 
the army of Aaialolia. The valiant Mai-czali, at the head of thirty-four cava- 
liei’s, who had all sworn to take the suUan or perish, cut a path to Suleiman. 
Several of the sultan's guards were killed around him, he owed his life to hi.? 
cuhass, against which the aiTOWs and lances were blunted. The Himgarian 
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cav^llry, surrounded by the Turkish army, hurled itself upon baUeries whose 
cannon wei-e chained together and defended by numerous arqucbiisiers. It 
was checked at a distance of ten paces from the batteries by a series of ter¬ 
rific discharges. The janissaries, the azabs, and the akindji completed the 
vie tory. " Tlie intrepid Moslems, having forced the enemy to turn their backs, 
changed tlieir day into darkest night. They precipitated them by troops of 
fifty or a hundred to their doom, making some victims of the swoid, others of 
the arrow of clGstruction.” Everywhere the Hungarians, broken and dis- 
banilcd, tried to escape; one detachment sank into quicksands, another was 
drowned in the morass; among the latter was the young king Louis. The 
battle had lasted two hours. The dejterdars (secielaries) of the Turkish army 
made a count of the Hungarian dead, and declared the numlrer to bo twenty 
thousand infantry and four tlioiisand cavalry soldiers, besides four tliousancl 
prisonera, who were executed. 


CHARACTER OP RELATIONS WITH PRANCE 

During this period of the alliance between France and the Ottomans, 
Suleiman showed much more consistency in his ideas than Francis I, more 
decisiveness in action, and consequently more loyaltv. The king of France 
was constantly torn between two sentiments* he understood tlic interests of 
state, but he was held back by scruples of religion; lie had need of the Turks, 
and he did not dare to acknowledge them as his allies; sometimes he sent them 
ambassadors to hasten their action, .sometimes he remembered that he was 
the" very Christian ” king, and envied Charles V his r61e as chief of the crusade. 

In the case of the sultan, on the contrary, religious zeal was in harmony 
with interests of state. The king of Hungary and tlie emperor were to him 
political and at the same time infidel enemies; hence he betrayed neither 
scruple nor hesitation. He was always ready to invade Hungary and Austria; 
he never missed the rendezvous assigned by Francis I. With the exception of 
the years when the war in Asia dciiiandcd his presence, he took every spring 
the road to Aclrianople against the countries of the nortli. Whereas Francis I 
appears so often double-faced and uncertain, prompt to contradict himself, 
duping liimself and duping others, the Osmanli padisha shows a certain lofty 
frankness, and, as it were, a proud affectation of loyalty; ho is magnificent in 
action.s as in words. Whereas Francis I is always a year behind in the amount 
of his revenue and the strength of Ins army, the sultan seems to dispose of the 
treasures and resources of the world, lavishing gold with full hands as soon as 
he receives it, throwing into the field armies ten times the size of those of the 
Occident. 

He put in motion armies of two hundred thousand men, Qeets of two hun¬ 
dred sail. Were it not for the superior numbei*s of his troops and for the de¬ 
vastation of territory i>y his myriads of irregulars, one might say that he made 
war in a way .superior to that of the occidentals. There was an order and 
disciiiline in his camp which contrasted with the anarchy in the French and 
imperial camps. Before Nice all was in order on his fleet, whereas the French 
were reduced to asking projectiles and powder of Khair-ad-din. When the 
siege of Nice was raised, the Spanish general, “regarding the works of the 
Turks, nas so much astonished at their ^dll in building ramparts that he con- 
fe.^sed that our people seemed to him much infoiior in such things compaied 
with those liarbarians.’' 

The Turkish alliance marked the beginning of prosperity for the French 
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ports in the Mediterranean. The hatti-sherif of 1528 confirmed and extended 
the privileges of the French in Egypt. France commenced from that time to 
enjoy in the Ottoman states a privileged and preponderating position; other 
European nations, like the Englisli, Sicilians, Genoese, etc., had to navigate 
and ti’ade under the French flag. The king of France was the only sovereign 
that the sultan consented to treat as an equal, for the old “bey of France” 
bore from tliat time the title of padiska (emperor) in the acts of the chancery. 

Disturbances in Asia Minor had hastened Suleiman’s departure fiom Hun¬ 
gary, but he returned in tlie third year, still inoj-e menacing and more for- 
inidalDle. The struggle was now to be with Austria, and the next campaign 
of Suleiman, the camjoaign of the first siege of Vienna, is one of the most 
important in German and in Ottoman Iiistory.* 


CAMPAIGN IN HUNGARY; SIEGI3 OF VIENNA 

Zapolya, supported by the Ottomans, whose vassal he pofessed to be, 
fought against Ferdinand of Austria, who had been called to the throne by the 
national party. The two rivals met in the plain of Tokay. Zapolya was 
completely defeated, and imi)lorcd the aid both of his fatner-in-law, Sigis- 
mimd, king of Poland, and of Uie sultan. An offensive and defensive alliance 
was concluded between Hungary and the Porte. Ferdinand tned in vain to 
obstruct this negotiation; Ids ambassadors, after being lield captive for nine 
months, returned with the ironical message: "Your master has nob yet borne 
towards us the relation of a friend and neighbour, but such a relation he soon 
shall bear. Tell him that I am coming to 1dm witli all my forces and that I 
myself will give him what ho deniancts. Let him therefore prepare for oiir 
visit.” 

The Moslem anny, commanded by Ibrahim Pasha, ^vho had been created 
serasker of all the Ottoman troops, started on May 10th, 1529. Two hundred 
and fifty thousand men marched to the aid of Zapolya, wlio had been forced to 
abandon to Ferdinand Pesth and almost the entim country. Zapolya met the 
sultan at Mohses and did not blush to swear fidelity and alle^ginnce to him on 
that place which had witnessed the massacre of the Hungarians by the Mos¬ 
lems. Bucla surrendered to the sultan after a siege of six days; the troops 
wore permitted to retire with arms and baggage; but the janissaries, deceived 
ill the expectation of plunder, violated the capitulation treaty and massacred 
almo.st the entire garrison. 

Zapolya was installed king of Hungniy; the new monarch imposed, as his 
first gift after a joyful accession, an extraordinary levy on his capital city. 
The money thus extorted was distributed among the janis.saries who composed 
the escort of the Hungarian king. The times of Hunyady and Matthias Cor- 
vinus were far distant. It would appeal- that baseness is contagious. Bogdan, 
tire prince of Moldavia, seizing this moment to place his neck in the yoke, 
acknowledged himself vassal to the sultan. When the fetes given in honour 
of Zapolya and Bogdan were terminated, the sultan, with the new king in his 
suite, marched upon Vienna. In the month of September, 1529, one hundred 
and twenty thousand men and four hundred pieces of artillery invested the 
city, while a fleet of eight hundred sail was stationed on the Danube. To these 
formidable forces the besieged could oppose only sixteen thousand men and 
sixty-two pieces of artillery. Their ramparts were without batteries and were 
only six feet thick. But the ardour of the German soldiers was doubled by 
their hatred of the Osmanlis, the courage and skill of tiro leaders supplementetl 
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the insufficiency of the means of defence. The works of the Ottomans were 
several times destroyed in vigorous sorties; their camp wOvS burned; all the 
assaults were repulsed; in vain the artillery and the sappers destroyed the 
ramparts; new walls arose as if by enchantment. ^ The soldiers, disheartened 
hy the stubborn defence of the place, refused, in spite of the tlireats and blows 
of their officers, to march to the attack; discouragement was at its height. 

Suleiman retired in anger (October 14th) and not without sanguinary fare¬ 
wells All the prisoners wei'e bumed alive or massacred without pity. The 
Ottoman army had lost forty thousand men before Vienna, and Suleiman had 
for the first time experienced a check. To console himself and to try to alter 
public opinion, the sultan on his I'etuni to Pesth ordered grand f6tcs and public 

rejoicings. Zapolya was solemnly installed as 
king of Hungary, and the crown, famous in 
legend as the crown of St. Stephen, was placed 
upon his head.^ 

A peace was concluded between the sultan 
and Ferdinand in 1533, by wliicli Hungary 
was divided between Ferdinand and Zapolya. 
Suleiman had, in the interval, again invaded 
Germany with forces even stronger than those 
which he led against Vienna; and as Charles 
V, on this occasion (1532), put himself at the 
head of the armies of the empire, which 
gathered zealously around him, a decisive 
conflict between the two great potentates 
of Christendom nntl Islam was anxiously 
expected. But Suleiman was checked in his 
advance by the obstinate defence of tlie little 
town of uiins; and after honourable terms 
had been gi anted to the brave garrison of 
that place (August 29th, 1532), Suleiman, 
finding that Oharle? did not come fonvatcl to 
meet liiin but remained posted near Vienna, 
tinned aside, from the line of march against 
that city, and, after desolating Styria, returned 
to his own dommious. Each, probably, of 
these two great sovereigns was unwilling to 
A in a'an Dress of risk Ufe, and empire, and the glorious fruits 

C'EiiEMONY Qf gQ juauy years of toil and care, on the 

event of a single day; and neither was sorry 
tliat his adversary’s lukewarmness for battle furnished a creditable excuse 
for his own. The warlike energies of the Ottomans wore now for some 
time chiefly employed in the East, where the unremitted enmity of Persia 
to Turkey, and the consequent wars between these two great Mohammedan 
power.s, were a cause of relief to Christendom, which her diplomatists of that 
age freely acknowledged. 

Tlie modern Turk, who seeks consolation in remembering the glories of 
the gioab Suleiinaii, must dwell with peculiar satisfaction on the tokens of 
iGspectful fear which his nation then received from the most powerful as wcU 
as from the weaker states of Christendom. And the year 1547 is made a 
peculiarly proud one in the annals of the house of Osman 3)y the humble 
concession Nvliicli its rival, the Austrian house of Habsburg, was then com¬ 
pelled to make to its superior sti'cngth and fortune. The war in Hungary 
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hficl been renewed in consequence of the death of John Zapolya, in 1639 • 
upon which event Ferdinand claimed the whole of Himgaiy, while the wiclow 
of Zapolya implored the assistance of the sultan in behalf of her infant son. 
Suleiman poured his armies into that country, and hi 1511 and the following 
years he again commanded in person on the banks of the Danube, fie pro¬ 
fessed the intention of placing the young prince Zapol3'a on the throne of 
Hungary and Transylvania when lie slioiild have attained the age of man¬ 
hood; but Buda and the other chief cities were garnsoned by him with Turk¬ 
ish troops, the country was allotted into sandjaks, over which Turkish gov¬ 
ernors were appointed, and the Ottoman provincial system was generally 
estalilished, 

The strong cities of Gran, Stuhlweissenbuig, and many others were taken 
by the Turks in this wai*; and though their succe&s was not unvaried, the 
general advantage was so far on the side of the sultan that as eaidy as 1544 
Charles V and Ferdinand made overtures for peace, and in 1517 a tnice for 
five years was concluded, which left the sultan in possession of nearly the 
whole of Hungary and Transylvania, and which hound Ferdinand to pay to 
tlic Sublimo l-’orte 30,000 ducats a ycai—a payment which the Austrians 
called a present, but the Ottoman historians more correctly term a tribute. 

This treaty, to which the emperor Charles, the pope, the king of France, 
and the republic of Venice were partieg, may be considered as a recomitioii 
by Christciidom of the truth of Suleiman's title, Sahibi Kiran (Lorciof his 
Age). Austrian pride, indeed, had previously stooped so low before the sultan 
that King Fercliuaticl, when seeking peace in 1533, consented to style himself 
the brother of Ibrahim, Suleiman's tavourile minister, and thus to place himself 
on the level of a Turkish vizir. Francis I had repeatedly sought the aid of 
Suleiman in the most deferemtial and submissive tci-nis. That aid was more 
than once effectively given by the Turkish invasions of Hungary and Ger¬ 
many, which compelled the emperor to draw the weight of his arms from 
off Franco; and, still more dhectly, by the Turki.*!h fleets which were sent 
into the Mediterranean to attack the enemies of the French king. 


THE TUniClSII NAVY 

We have hitherto directed our chief attention to the military histoi-y of 
Suleiman's reign; but the aw'e which the Ottoman Empire inspired in this 
age was due not only to the successes gained by the Turlcisli armies, but also 
to the achievements of the Tui’kish na^Ti 'vhich extended the pow’cr and the 
renown of Sultan Suleiman along all the coast of the Mediteri'aneaii, and in 
the more remote waters of the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean. His precle- 
ce.ssors had devoted much care and ti*easure to the innritime force of their 
empire, but they were all surpassed in this respect by Suleiman; and the skill 
and valour of his admirals made the Ottoman flag almost as formidable by 
,sca as it was by land. The most celebrated of the Turkish naval commanders 
in this reign was Khair-ad-chn Pasha, better known in Europe by the sui^ 
name of Barbarossa. It was principally by his means that the piratical 
states of North Africa placed themselves under the sovereignty of the sultan, 
and that the naval resources of tho Sublime Porte were augmented by the 
commodious havens, the strong forts and cities, the well-built and well-found 
squadrons, and the daring and skilful corsairs of Algier.s, Tiipoli, and Timis 

Barbarossa was born in the island of Mytilene. His father, a spahi of 
Rumelia, had settled there when the island was conquered by Muhammecl 11. 
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Of four sons, the eldest, Ishak, traded as a merchant in Mytilene; the other 
tliree, Elias, Uruclsch, and IChizr (afterwai'ds called Khair-ad-din), practised 
commeicc and piracy conjointly during the i-eign of Bcayazid II and Selim. 
Elias fell in a sea-fighb with the knights of Rhodes. Urudsch was taken 
prisoner, but was released through the influence of Prince Krkoud, then 
governor of Karamania. Urudsch and Khair-ad-din next practised as bold 
and fortunate sea-rovers, under Muhamined, the sultan of Tunis. They saw, 
however, tlie feebleness of the Mohammedan princes of the North African 
seaports, and they knew the strength of the Ottoman Empire, especially 
under such a ruler as Selim. Tliey joaid court therefore to the Sublime Porte, 
by sending one of their richest prizes to Constantinople, and received in 
return two galleys and robes of honour. They now made themselves masters 
of some small towns on the African coast; and being joined by their brother, 
Ishak, the merchant of Mytilene, they increased their squadron, and suc¬ 
ceeded in taking possession by force or by stratagem of Tlcincen, and also 
of the strong city of Algiers. Ishak and Urudsch soon after this fell in battle 
with the Spaniards, and Khair-ad-din was left .sole master of their conquests. 
He formally recogni.scd the sovereignty of the Turkish sultan, and received 
from Selim the regular insignia of office, a sabre, a horse, and a banner, as 
beyler-bey of Algiers. 

Khair-ad-din carried on active war against the Spaniards and the inde¬ 
pendent Arab tribes of North Africa. He took from the Spaniards the little 
island in front of the port of Algiers, which had for fourteen years been in 
their occupation; and he defeated and captured a Spanish squadron which 
was sent to succour the garrison. Acting steadily up to bis policy of pro¬ 
fessing allegiance to the Sublime Porte, Barbarossa sent regular reports of 
ins operations to Constantinople, and desisted, m obedience to orders received 
thence, from attacking the ships or coasts of France, when that country 
became connected by treaty with Turkey. The red-bearded seorking of 
Algiers was now required by Sultan Suleiman to measure himself wim a 
formidable opponent in the Genoese Doria, Charles V’s favourite admiral, 
Barbarossa, joining his galleys with those of the corsair, Sinan, sailed in 
triumph along the Genoese coa.st, which he swept with fire and devastation. 
He next transported seventy thousand of the persecn^d Moors of Spain 
from Andalusia to strengthen his own Algerine dominions. In the mean 
while Doria had captured from the Turks tlie city of Koron, in. the Morea; 
and Siileiinaii, who recognised in Barbarossa tlic only Mohammedan admiral 
that could compete with the Genoese hero, sent for Kliair-ad-din to Constan¬ 
tinople to consult with him as to the best mode of carrying on the war by 
sea against the Spaniards. Kliair-ad-din set sail for Algiers (1533) in obe¬ 
dience to his padisba’s coinmaiuls, with eightecir vessels, five of which 
belonged to pirates, who had volunteered into the sultan's service, and lie 
captured on the voyage two of Doria's galleys. He was received Ijy the 
Sublime Porte with the highest honours, and under his personal direction 
the arsenals of Constantinople were busy throughout that winter with the 
equipment of a powerful fleet of eighty-four vessels (including the Algerine 
squadron), with which Barbarossa sailed for Italy in the spring of 1534, 
while Suleiman was commencing his campaign against Persia. 

Barbarossa (now Khair-ad-din Pasha and Kapitan) sacked Foiidi, princi¬ 
pally in the hope of surprising and carrying off the celebrated beauty of the age, 
Giulia Gonznga, the wife of Vespasian Gonzaga. Barlmrossa wished to prc.sent 
lier as a courtly offering to Suleiman, and he designed that the flower of the 
fair of Cliristcnrlom sboiild shine in his sultan’s harem Barbarossa's crews 
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landed so stealthily in the night, and assailed Fondi so vigorously, tiiat the 
beautiful Giuha was roused from sleep only by the alarm that the Turks 
were m her palace. Evac mg their hot pursuit with the greatest difficulty 
and danger, she was set on hoi-seback in her night-dress by an Italian cavalier 
who rescued and rode off with her alone to a place of safety. The sensitive 
beauty afterwards caused her preserver and companion to be assassinated— 
whether it was, says the German historian, that he had dared too much on 
that night, or that he had only seen too much. 

After plundering the Neapolitan coasts, Barbarossa stood across to Africa 
and captured Tunis, which had long been the object of his ambition. He 
did not, however, retain this prize more than five months. The Moorish 
prince, whom he expelled, implored the assistance of Chaiies V; and the 
emperor led to Tunis an army and fieet of such strength that Barbarossa, 
after a brave and skilful defence, was obliged to abandon the city The 
cold-blooded and unsparing cruelty with which, after Barbarossa^s retreat, 
the unresisting and unoffending city was sacked by the Christian forces, 
which had come thither as the nominal allies of its rightful king, equalled the 
worst atrocities that have ever been imputed to the Turks. 

Though driven from Tunis, IGiair-ad-din was still strong at Algiers, and, 
sailing from that port witli seventeen galleys, he took revenge on Spain, by 
plundering Minorca, and he then repaired to Constantinople, where the sultan 
conferred on him the highest naval dignity, that of Kapitan Pasha. In 
1637 he again desolated the shores of Italy; and when Venice took part in 
the _war against the Sublime Porte, Barbarossa captured from her nearly all 
the islands that she had possessed in the Archipelago, and the cities of Nauplia 
and Castelnuovo. He recovered Koron from the Spaniards; and on the 28th 
of September, 1538, he engaged the combined fleets of the pope, Venice, and 
the emperor in a groat battle off Prevesa. Barbarossa on this occasion prac¬ 
tised the bold manceuvre of cutting the line, which Rodney, St. Vincent, and 
Nelson made afterwards so celebrated in the English navy. The Ihrkish 
admiral’s force was inferior to the enemy in number and size of vessels and in 
weight of metal ; but by seamanship and daring Baibarossa gained a complete 
and glorious victory, though the coming on of night enabled the defeated 
Christians to escape without very heavy loss. 

The disastrous reverse which Charles V sustained when he attacked Algiers 
in 1541 was chiefly the work of the elements. Barbarossa commandea tlie 
Tiirkisli fleet sent by Suleiman to protect Algiers, but he was detained in 
harbour by the same tempest that shattoi'ed the ships of Spain. The last 
gieat service in which Khair-ad-c!in was employed by the sultan was in 
1543, when he was sent with lire Turkish fleet to assist Franci.s I, and acted 
in conjunction with the French squadron in the Mediterranean. He captured 
the city of Nice, though the castle held out against him; and he is said to 
liave roughly reproved the French officers for their negligence, and for tlie 
defective state of their ships ns to equipment and necessary stores. The 
allies, wliom lie came to protect, were obliged to listen submissively to Ids 
rebukes; and it was only by the earnest entreaties and apologies of the Frencli 
admiral, the duke d’Enghien, that the choler of the old Turki.sh veteran was 
appeased. 

During the latter yearn of Barbarossa’s life, he was, when not employed 
at sea, a regular attendant, as Kapitan Pasha, at the divan of the Sublime 
Porte, where the counsels of the old admiral were always listened to with 
lespect. He died in 1546; and his tomb on the side of the Bosporus near 
Beschik-Tasch still invites attention by the romantic beauty of its site, and 
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by the recollection of the bold corsair who sleeps there by the side of the 
sounding sea, which so long he ruled. His wealth had been principally 
devoted oy him to the foundation of a college: a striking tribute to the general 
respect for literature and science which prevailed in Suleiniau’s court, and 
which exercised its influence over even tlie rugged teniper of Barbarossa, who, 
from the circumstances of his early life, could not possibly have been a Turkish 
Raleigh d 

Some hoivever, of the Otlonian admirals were themselves eminent for 
their scientific attainments, and for their contributions to the literature of 
the country, Such ivere Piri Reis and Sidi Ali, two of the commanders of 
the squadrons which by Suleiman's oiders were equipped in the ports of the 
Red Sea, and which, issuing tlienee, conquered for the sultan of Constanti¬ 
nople the port of Aclen, -which England now possesses and justly values for 
its important position in the line of Euroirean commerce with India by the 
Red Sea and Egypt. Many other cities and districts on the coasts of Arabia, 
Persia, and the northwest of India were added to the Ottoman Empire; and 
many gallant contests were suslained with the Portuguese, as well as with 
the native rulers, by the Turkish admirals, the octogenarian Suleiman Pasha 
and Murad, and the two whose names have been already mentioned. Piri 
Reis was tlie author of two geographical works, one on the ASgean and one 
on the Mediterranean Sea, in which fclicir currents, their soundings, their 
harbours, and their liest landing-places were describccl from personal surveys. 
Sidi All was a poet as well as a sailor; and besides his productions in verse, 
he wrote a description of his travel overland to Constantinople from Guzerat, 
whero his fleet had been damaged by tempests so as to be no longer able to 
cope with the Portuguese. Sidi AU was also the author of several mathe¬ 
matical and nautical treatises, and of a very valuable work called Moxihit, on 
the navigation of the Indian Sea, which he drew from the best Arabian and 
Persian authorities of his time on the subject of India.^ 

Two other Turkish admirals of this reign must not be omitted, Drngub 
(Torghud) and Piall. Piali was a Croatian by birth; Dragut was born a 
subject of the sultan, but of Christian parentage. He, early in life, joined 
the crew of a Turkisli galley, and wa.s chosen captain of a band of thirty sea- 
rovers. He collected a force of thirty vessels, and attacked the island of 
Corsica, but was defeated by Doria, who took him prisoner and chained him 
to the liench of his galley, where Dragut toiled at the victor’s oar for many 
a weaiy month. At last Barbarossa rescued him by threatening to lay 
Genoa waste if Dragut was not set free; and, under the patronage of Khair- 
ad-din, Dragut soon reappeared on tlie waves, chief of a .squadron of twenty 
galleys that spread terror along the coasts of Italy and Spain. He made 
him.self master of Tripoli; and, following the example of Barbarossa, he 
acknowledged hunself to be the sultan's vassal, and received in return high 
rank and sub.stantial aid from Coiistantinoiile. 

Di’agiit had more than once the advantage of Doria in their encounters, 
and was almost as much dreaded in the MediteiTanean as Barbarossa himself. 


Th« Uuc Inogrftphy of Barbutossa was little known in wcstcvii Europe before tbo Ger¬ 
man yon Hninmer-Purgstnll narrated it from tlie full and iudisputablo nutlinntics whicli arc 
found in the Ottoman litcnuturc. Barbarossa hunsolf bad, by Sultan Suleiman's order, dic¬ 
tated an account of hi^ life and adventures to a writer named Sinan, which ia still extant; and 
it bKo epitomised and embodied in tlie fffstonf 0 / the No,vnl IVora of the Tur/cs, written 
by Ilaji Klialfa 

^ *on Hanimcr-Pijrggtnll states that copies of the work of Piri Reis on the ArcliipelnRO 
and Jlediternuieaii are to be found in the royal libraries at Berlin and Dresden, in the Vati¬ 
can, and at Bologna Tlie only known copy of Stdi Ali'a Mouhxt is ut Naples. 
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His boldness of spirit was shown even towards the sultan. He hiul on one 
occiision been tempted by the sight of a rich fleet of Venetian argosies^ and 
had captured them, though there was peace at that time between the republic 
of St. Mark and the Porte. Dragut was ordered to Constantinople to answer 
for this outrage, and, as the grand vizir Rustem was his enemy, his head was 
in serious peril. But Dragut, instead of obeying the order of recall, sailed 
out of the straits of Gibraltar and took service under the emperor of Morocco, 
until Suleiman, after Barbarossa’s death, recalled him by pledge of pardon 
and ample promises of promotion. We shall soon liave occasion to notice 
his final services and death at the siege of Malta. 

Piali Pasha was chiefly agnalised during the reign of Suleiman by the 
capture of Oran, and by the great defeat which he gave in 1660 to the com¬ 
bined Christian, fleets that were destined for Tripoli and the isle of Jerba. 
Two hundred vessels were prepared for this expedition by the pope, Genoa, 
Florence, Malta, Sicily, Naples, and the prince of Monaco. Doria ivas liigh 
admiral of the fleet, and Don Alvaro de Sandi commanded the army which 
it conveyed. The fleet effected the passage to Jerba in safety; the troops 
were landed, the island nearly subdued, and a fortress erected. But before 
the Christian galleys left the waters of Jerba, Piali had heard of the attack, 
and had left the Dardanelles with a fleet which was reinfoi'ced at Moclon by 
the squadrons of the governors of Rhodes and Rlytilene. On the 14th of 
May, 1560. he attacked Doria's fleet and completely defeated it. Twenty 
galleys and twenty-seven transports of the Christians were destroyed; seven 
galleys ran for shelter up the channel of Jerba, where they were subsequently 
captured; the rest fled to Italy, leaving their comrades of the land forces to 
be besieged and captured in their new fortress by the troops whom the active 
Piali soon brought together against tlxein. 

On the 27th of September Piali re-entered the harbour of Constantinople 
in triumph, He had previously sent a vessel to announce his victory, which 
appeared in the Golden Horn with the captured h!g;h standard of Spain trailing 
m the sea behind her stern. On the day of the anivnl of Piali, Suleiman went 
to the kiosk of his palace, at the water’s edge, to honour with his presence the 
triumphal procession of his Kapitan Pasha. Don Alvaro and other Christian 
prisoners of high rank were placed on the poop of the Ottoman admirars 
giilley, and the captured vessels were towed along rudderless and dismasted. 
Those who were near Sultan Suleiman observed that his aspect on this proud 
day of triumph bore the same grave and severely calm expression which was 
its usual characteristic. The ambassador of Kii^ Ferdinand, who was 
present, attributed this stoical composure to magnanimity, and admired “ the 
great heart of that old sire,^’ which received immoved anything that fortune 
could bring. The modern German historian of the house of Osman points out 
that this unexulting austerity of the great sultan may have been caused by 
the domestic affliction which by this time he had sustained, and which may 
have steeled wliile it saddened ins heart. 

Glorious, indeed, and prospeious as had been the reign of Suleiman the 
Magnificent, he had, as a man, drunk deeply of soirow and remorse; and the 
Erinnys of family bloodshed, that for so many centuries has haunted the house 
of Osman, was fatally active in his generation. To be friendless is die common 
penalty of despotic power; and Suleiman must have felt it the more severely, 
inasmuch as he appears naturally to have had a capacity for friendship and to 
have sought earnestly for it in the early part of his reign. His celebrated grand 
vizir, Ibrahim, was for many years not only his most trusted counsellor and 
general, but the companion of his pleasures and his studies. Yet his suspicions 
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were at last raised against the overpowerful and incautious favourite; and 
a vizir whom a sultan begins to dread has not long to live Ibrahim was 
nian'iecl to Suleiman's sister, but not even this close affinity could save hhxi.^ 


INFLUENCE OP THE HAREM; ROXBLANA 

It would seem that the wives of the sultan, slaves captured or bought, who 
were kept strictly in the depths of the serai by black eunuchs, could have little 
influence on affairs. In general this was true. But quarrels often arose 

among the sons of the sultan from the fact 
that, being sons of the same father, they still 
had different mother’s. The name sultana 
validavfns given to the mother of the sultan, 
that of sultana khasseki to the one who had 
borne him a son. 

Under the reign of Suleiman one woman 
in particular played an important idle, which 
proved disastrous to the future of Turkey. 
In an expedition which the Tatars made 
into Red Kussia they carried off the daugh¬ 
ter of the pope of Rogatino, She was bought 
for the sultan's harem, and finally eclipsed 
the other women there, less perhaps by her 
beauty (the most beautiful Cii’cassian girls 
were in the harem) than by her grace, vivac¬ 
ity of mind, and joyous temperament. 
She was called Khurrem (the “laughing 
one") and also Roxelnna (perhaps “the 
Russian”). A Circassian woman — the 
mother of that prince Mustapha who was 
adored by the sultan, the army, and the 
people—at that time was the sultana khas¬ 
seki. She became violently jealous of the 
unexpected precedence given this slave and 
tried to fight against the favourite, but was 
discomfited. 

Roxelana became sultana khasseki. She 
was not only the favourite of the sultan but 
Costume or the Black Eunuch his most trusted counsellor; it was she who 
OF TUK Sehat caused him to make war against Persia in 

1548. Later she carried on a curious corre¬ 
spondence with the favourite sultana of Shah Tamasp, in which both ladies 
vied with each other in hyperbolical praises and oriental metaphors. She was 
in truth an empress. Her power was known throughout Europe. Her gaiety 
covered a boundless ambition, a dangerous spirit of intrigue, and a vindictive 
soul. After driving away the Circassian, her displeasure fell upon Prince 
liliistapha, the heir to the throne She first secured his transfer from the 
governorship of Magnesia, a few days’ journey from the capital, to that of 
Ainasia, twenty-five days distant; then turned against a devoted friend 
of the prince, the grand vizir Ibrahim. 

Doubtless Ibrahim exposed himself to such an attack; he almost believed 
himself sultan and added the title to all his others, signing himself boldly 
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"Sultan Ibrahim.” He was not tender to his particular enemies. He had 
even asked—and secured—the head of the deftei'dar isleandar Tchelebi. He 
was open to attack also on the ground of his ^loslem faitli; at first he had 
affected the profoundest respect for the holy book, pressing it to liis lips and 
forehead whenever anyone gave him a copy; hut at the end of the campaign 
in Persia (1536) he fell into a rage when a Koran was offered him, saying that 
he had plenty of copies at home. All this was of coui’se used against him. On 
March 5th, 1536, when he had gone to tlic semi as usual to dine with the sultan 
and to sleep in his chamber, ho was strangled. 

The death of the Albanian placed all the power in the hands of the Russian. 
In order to have a means of executing her designs she secured a few years after¬ 
wards for the austere Rustem, to whom she had given her daughter in mar¬ 
riage, the appointment of grand vizir. Her object now was to make a way to 
the throne for her two sons Selim and Bayazid. She pursued more bitterly 
her hostility against Mustapha. Rustem accused him of having an understand¬ 
ing with the Persians. He reported to the sultan certain words of the janissaries, 
accusing them of saying, "The sultan is too old to march against the enemy; 
it is about time to proclaim the prince and to send the oJd padisha to his 
repose.” Suleiman ordered his son to appear before him. The friends of 
Mustapha, fearing for his life, tried to persuade him not to obey the command 
of the sultan. Mustapha replied: "I must above all things obey my father; I 
have no cause to reproach myself; if my life is forfeit, at least let it be taken b)’ 
him who gave it.” When he entered the sultan's tent he found him on his 
throne; in a corner were five mutes witir the bow-string in their hands. Sulei¬ 
man watched with dry eyes his son's desperate struggle witli his executioners 
(Se^ember 21st, 1553). 

Roxelana triumphed, but soon the vice aud incapacity of her favourite son, 
Selim, became apparent to all eyes. Tlie janissaries no longer concealed their 
scorn for this degenerate Osmanli. Tlie cry of the army became so loud that 
Selim's brother, Bayazid, Roxelana’s other son, took up arms in his province of 
Karamania. lloxclana died at the beginning of this new civil war; and Sulei¬ 
man, already broken by old age, and still more overcome by the loss of his 
"laughing one,” had to march against his rebellious son. Bayazid was de¬ 
feated (1559) and escaped to Persia. His brother and his father showed equal 
ferocity in reclaiming his extradition from the shah Tainasp. The shah gave 
him up for the enonnous sum of 400,000 pieces of gold; he was strangled with 
his five sons (1561). Thus the intrigues of the harem had ended in the murder 
of the greatest of Suleiman's ministers and in the execution of those of his sons 
who alone were worthy to succeed him.® 

Besides the domestic sorrows which clouded the last years of Suleiman, his 
military glory and imperial ambition sustained, in the year 1565 (the year 
before his death), the heaviest blow and most humiliating disappointment that 
had befallen them since the memorable retreat from Vienna. This second 
great check was caused by the complete failure of the expedition against Malta, 
which was led by the admirals Mustapha and Piali, and nobly and victoriously 
encountered by the knights of St. John of Jerusalem, under their heroic grand 
master, LaValette.^ 

The peace with Hungary, precarious as it was, allowed the sultan to push 
his naval operations more energetically. Piali, the kapudan pasha, Salih 
Bey, the beyler-bey of Algeria, and Dragut, the beyler-bey of Tripoli, held tlie 
maritime forces of Spain in check. In order to dominate the Mediterranean 
without dispute it was resolved to attempt the conquest of Malta. On April 
11th, 1565, the kapudan pasha set sail witii one hundred and eighty ships, and 
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on May 20tli twentv thousand men landed on the island and opened five upon 
the fortress of Sfc. “Elmo. On the very fiint day Dragut ordered an assault, 
during -which he was Idlled by a bullet. After a month of murderous fighting 
St. Elmo fell into the liaiids of the assailants. The scrasker, Mustapha Pasha, 
at tlic sight of the immense loss which the conquest had cost, could not help 
exclaiming, "If the son has cost so much, wliat sacrifice will be necessary to 
buy the father I” In order to intimidate the garrison he had the prisoners 
quartered and their limbs nailed to boards in the shape of a cross, which were 
thrown at the foot of the walls. The grand master, La Valette, replied hy 
massacring the Ottoman prisoners and loading his cannon with their heads, 
which he thus returned to the besiegers. When summoned to surrender, the 
bold chevalier, pointing to the moats, answered the envoy, "That is all the 
land I can cede to thy master; let him come and fill it with the bodies of his 
janissaries.’' 

On September lltli, after losing twenty thousand men, the kapudan pasha 
re-embarked. War had alreadj^ begun again with Hungary; Ferdinand was 
dead (1564), and his son Maximilian wished nothing l^etter than to renew the 
truce, but Stephen Zapolya suddenly invaded Austrian territory and took 
Szathmay by surprise. Maximilian replied by seizing Tokay. During this 
double infraction of the treaty Ali Pasha died (1565). His successor, Muliara- 
med Sokkoli, a Bosnian Slav, breathed only war; hostilities commenced im¬ 
mediately. Croatia and Transylvania were invaded, but the governor of Biula, 
Arslan Bey, hastening to fight, met with a disaster before Palota, where he was 
defeated by the count Eck de Salm (1566). On. June 29th Suleiman affection¬ 
ately received the young Stephen Zapolya in a solemn audience at Schabatz, 
and gave him the territory between the 't'heiss and the frontier of Transylvania, 
promising him not to leave Hungary before he had assured him its possession. 

The avmy was marclung upon Erlau when the news of the death of Muham- 
med Bey, the sandjak bey of Tirliala, who had been defeated and killed by the 
count Nicholas Zrmyi, the palatine of Szigeb, modified the plan of campaign 
and led the sultan to lay siege to Sziget. ZYinyi, having resolved to fight to the 
finish, put into liis defence a degree of pomp worthy of the magnificence and 
aplonuouY which Suleiman manifested in his expeditions. The ramparts of 
Sziget were covered with red draperies, and the principal tower was hung with 
tin plaques which gleamed like silver. At the end of fourteen days the advance 
wonis had fallen; the besieged abandoned the city, set fire to it, intrenched 
themselves in the citadel, and opposed a detevininccl resistance. After a siege 
of four mouths the Ottomans had made no visible progress, and on September 
5th, Suleiman, who had been ill for a long time, died, coinplaiiiing that he did 
not hear the beating of the great drum of victory. In order to avoid the dis¬ 
couragement which would seize upon the army wore it to learii of the death of 
its glorious emperor, Muhammed Sokkoli carefully kept the catastrophe a 
secret, and letters purporting to be from the sultan wei’e read to tlie soldiers to 
arouse their courage. Finally, on September 8tli, there was nothing left to 
the besieged but the great tower which had been their powder magazine; all 
hope of escape was gone. Zrinyi put on a silken garment and look the keys of 
the fortress with a hundred ducats. He armed himself with the oldest of the 
four swords of honour which he had Yvon, saying: "It was with this weapon 
that I acquired my first honours and my first glory; with it I should like to 
appear before the throne of the Eternal and there hear my sentence.” 

After a short harangue to the six hundred brave men who were left him, 
he gave the order to open the gates just as tlie janissaries advanced. An enor¬ 
mous cannon sent a charge of grapeshot among them. In the midst of the 
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smoke, the palatine, preceded by his standard-beai'er and followed bv an 
eaiierry, pWd into the thickest of tiie hostile ranks; in spite of proclimes 
of valour he was taken alive and decapitated on the mouth of a cannon Tlie 
jani&sanes, mad with rage, ruslied into tlic citadel, massacring all the'inhab¬ 
itants, cutting to pieces women and children; suddenly the mined tower 
exploded with a terrible noise, binyinK throe thousand Ottomans in its ruins.? 


laiPIRR OP .SULEIMAN 

Sultan Suleiman I left to his successor an empire to the extent of which 
few important permanent additions were ever made, except the islands of 
CypiTJs and Candia, and whicli under no subsequent sultan maintained or 
recovered the wealth, power, and prosperity which it enjoyed under the great 
lawgiver of the house of Osman. The Turkish dominions in his time com¬ 
prised all the raQ.st eelebmted cities of bibheal and classical histoiw, except 
Rome, Syracuse, and Pemepolis. The sites of Carthage, Memphis, Tyre 
Nineveh, Babylon, and Palmyi-a were Ottoman ground; and the cities of 
Alexandria, Jerusalem, Damascus, Smyrna, Nice, Bmsa, Athens, Philippi, and 
Adrianople^ besides many of later bub scarcely inferior celebrity, such as 
Algiers, Cairo, Mecca, Medina, Bassorah, Baghdad, and Belgrade, obeyed the 
sultan of Constantinople. The Nile, the Jordan, the Oronlcs, the Euphrates, 
the Tigris, the Tanais, the Borysthenes, the Danube, the Hebrus, and the 
Ilyssus rolled tlieii' waters “ within the shadow of the Horsetails.” The eastern 
recess of the Mediterranean, the Pi'opontis, the Pains Mmotis, the Euxine, and 
the Red Sea were Turkish lakes. The Ottoman crescent touched the Atlas 
and the Caucasus; it was supreme over Athos, Sinai, Ararat, Mount Carmel, 
Mount Taurus, Ida, Olympus, PeJion, Hremus, the Car]5athian and the Acro- 
ceraunian heights. An empne of more tlian forty thousand square miles, 
embracing many of the richest and most beautiful regions of tho world, haa 
been acquired by tho descendants of Ertoghml in three centuries from the 
time when their forefather wandered, a homeless adventurer, at tho head of 
less than five hundred fighting men. 

Suleiman divided this empire into twenty-one governments, which were 
again subdivided into 250 sandjaks. Tlie governments were: fl) Ruraelia, 
under which term were then coinpnsed all the Ottoman coniineutal possessions 
in Europe south of the Danube: these included ancient Greece, Macedonia, 
Thrace, Epirus, Illyria, Dalmatia, and Moesia; (2) the islands of the Arclii- 
pelago: tins government was vested in the kapudau pasha; (3) Algiers and its 
territory; (4) Tripoli in Africa; (5) Budi, comprising the conquered portions 
of western Hungary; (6) Temesvar, combining the Bannat, Transylvania, and 
the eastern part of Hungaiy; {7) Anatolia, a title commonly given to the whole 
of Asia Minor, but here applied to the iiortliwesterii part of the peninsula, ■ 
which includes tlie ancient Paphlagonia^ Bitliynia, Mysia, Lydia, Caria, Lycia, 
Pisidia, and the greater part of Phrygia and Galatia; (8) ICaramania, which 
contains the residue of the last-mentioned ancient countries, and also Lycaonia, 
Cilicia, and the larger part of Cappadocia; (9) Rum, called also the goveimnent 
of Siva.s, and sometimes the govenimeut of Amasia: it comprehended part of 
Cappadocia, and nearly tho whole of the ancient Pontus that lay in Asia Minor; 
(10) Sulkadr: this embraced tlie cities of Malatca, Samosata, Elbostan, and 
the neigliboiu'iug districts, and the important passes of the eastern ridges of 
Mount Taurus; (11) Trebizond: the governor of this city commanded the 
coasts round the southeastern extremity of the Black 8ea; (12) Diarbekii; 
(13) Yv^in • these two governments included the greater part of Armenia ancl 
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Kuvcliatan; (14) Aleppo; (15) Damascus: tliese two embraced Syria and 
Palestine; (IB) Egypt; (17) Mecca and Medina, and the country of Arabica 
Pefcriea; (18) Yemen and Aden: this government extended over Araiiia Felix, 
and a considerable tract along tlie coast of the Persian Gulf and iiorLhwestern 
India; (19) Baghdad; (20) Mosul; (21) Basra; these last three contained 
die conquests which Selhn and Suleiman had matle from the Persians in Meso¬ 
potamia and the adjacent southern regions: the Tigris and the Euphrates 
(after its confluence with the other river) formed their eastern limit, and at 
the same time were the boundaries between the Turkish and the Persian 
dominions. 

Besides the countries that were portioned out in these twenty-one govern¬ 
ments, the sultan was also sovereign over the vassal states of Wallacliia, Mol¬ 
davia, Ragusa, and Grim Tatary. They paid him tribute, which in the cases 

of the two former were consider¬ 
able ; and the last-named feudatories 
of the Porte, the Grim Tatars, fur¬ 
nished large and valuable contin¬ 
gents to the Turlcish armies. It is 
not easy to define the territory then 
belonging to the vassal khans of 
the Crimea beyond that peninsula. 
They and their kinsmen, the Tatar 
khans of Astrakhan, were chiefs of 
numerous and martial tribes that 
roved amid the steppes to the north 
of the Euxine, and round the sea of 
Azov; but the fluctuation of their 
almost perpetual wars with tlie 
Cossacks, the Muscovites, and each 
other prevents the fixing of any ter¬ 
ritorial boundaries in those regions 
for any specified epoch. 

An ample revenue judiciously 
collected, and prudently though lib¬ 
erally employed, was one deciaive 
Capita!, op tjib Church op Raousa advantage which Suleiman possessed 

over his conteinpoiary moDarebs. 
The crown lands of the sultan at that time produced the large sum of 
6,000,000 ducats. The tithe or land lax, the capitation tax on the rayahs, 
the customs, and the other regular taxes raised this to between seven and 
eight millions. The burden of taxation on the subject was light, and it wjis 
only twice in his reign that Suleiman levied an additional impost, The 
necessity caused by the sieges of Belgrade and Rhodes, in the beginning of 
his reign, and the cost of armaments ui the year of the battlo of Mohacs, 
compelled him to impose a poll-lax on all his subjects, without distinction 
of creed or fortune. But the amount was small on eacii occasion; and never 
was a similar measure again necessary. The victorious campaigns of the 
sultan were soon made to reimburse their outlays, and still further to enrich 
the Porte. Large contributions were drawn from Hungary and Transyh'ania; 
and Ragusa, Moldavia, and "Wallachia poured tribute into the treasury of the 
Porte. Another less glorious source of revenue was found in the confiscated 
goods of the nuinerous high officei's of state who were executed during this 
reign. By mvariahle usage the property of those who die thus is forfeited 
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to the crown; and the riches of the grand vizir Ibrahim, and other unhappy 
statesmen of this age, were no unimportant accessions to the ways and means 
of the years in which they perished. 

We examined the general principles of the Ottoman government w'heii 
reviewing the institutes of Muhammed the Conqueror. Every branch of the 
administration of the empire received improvement from Suleiman ICanuni; 
and, like another great conqueror and ruler, he has come down to postei'ity 
with his legislative works in his hand. He organised with especial care the 
Turkish feudal system of tiie ziamets and imars, i-eforming tiio abuses which 
liad then already begun to prevail. He ordained that no timar (small fief) 
should be allowed to exist if below a certain value. A number of the smaller 
fiefs might be united so as to form a ziamel (a grand fief), but it was never 
lawful to subdivide a ziamet into timars, except in the case of a feudatory 
wlio was killed in battle and left more than one son. By permission of the 
supreme government several persons might hold a fief as joint tenants; but 
it was still reckoned a single fief, and any partition and subtlivision not espe¬ 
cially authorised by the Sublime Porte ib?elf was severely punished. 

The reader who is familiar with the workings of tlie feudal system in 
western Europe will perceive how admirably these provisions were adapted 
to check tlie growth of evils like those which the practice of subinfeudation 
produced in medieeval Christendom. Tine Turkish fiefs descended from father 
to son, like our fees in tail male. There was no power of devise or alienation; 
and in default of male issue of the deceased holder, the timar or ziamet 
reverted to the crown. It had been usual before Suleiman’s time to allow 
the vizirs and governors of provinces to make grants of the lapsed fiefs within 
their jurisdiction, but Suleiman restricted this to the case of the minor fiefs. 
None but the sultan could make a new grant of a lapsed ziamet, and in no 
instance did the feudatory who received the investiture of a timar from a 
subject pay any hom^e or enter into any relation of feudal duty to the 
person who invested him. Thei*e was no mesne lordship. Tlie spahi was the 
feudal vassal of his sultan, and of his sultan alone. 

The mimbei' of tJic larger fiefs, or zimnets, in Snlciman’s tiiue TV'as 3,192; 
that of the smaller fiefs, or timars, was 50,160. It will be remembered that 
each spahi (or holder of a military fief) was not only l^ound to render military 
service himself in person^ but, if the value of his fief exceeded a certain specified 
amount, he was required to furnish and maintain an armed horseman for 
every multiple of that sum; or (to adopt tlie phraseology of early English 
institutions) the estate was bound to supply the crowi in timo of war with 
a man-at-arms for each knight's fee. The total feudal array of the empire 
in the reign of Suleiman amounted to a hundred and fifty thousand cavalry, 
who, when summoned l3y the beyler-bcys and sandjak beys, joined the anny 
at tlie appointed place of muster, and served thi'oughout the campaign with¬ 
out pay. We must not only add this luunber to the forty-eight thousand 
regularly paid and permanent troops when we estimate the military force of 
the Turkish ErajDire in its meridian, but we must also bear in mind the numer¬ 
ous squadrons of Tatar cavalry whieJi the vassal khans of the Ci'imea sent to 
swell the Turkish armies, and we must remember the swarms of irregular 
troops, both horse and foot, the akindji and the azabs, which the sultan's 
own dominions poured forth to every campaign. 

There is no surer proof of the true greatness of Suleiman as a ruler than 
the care which, at the same time tliat he reformed the Turkish feudal system 
so as to make it more efficient as an instrument of military force, lie bestowed 
on the condition of those myahs who, like the serfs of raedifeval Eui'ope, 
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cultivated the lands assigned to the spaliis. The Kaniini Hayah, or “ code 
of the rayahs," of Siileiinfin, limited and defined the rents and services which 
the rayah who occupied the gi'ound was to pay to liis feudal lord. It is 
impossible to give any description of this part of the Turkish law which 
shall api)ly with uniform correctness to all parts of the sultan’s dominions. 
But the general effect of Suleiman’s legislation may be stated to have been 
that of recognising in the rayah rights of property in the land which he tilled, 
subject to the payment of certain j*enls and dues, and the performance of 
certain services for his feudal superior. The Englislunan who understands 
the difference between the position of a modern copyholder and that of a 
mediaeval villein towards the lord of his manor will well understand the im¬ 
portant Iwon wliioli the enlightened wisdom of the Turkish lawgiver secured, 
if he did not originate, And when the difference of creed between the law¬ 
giver and the rayahs is remembered, and we also bear in mind the fact that 
Suleiman, though not a persecutor like his father, was a very sincere and 
devout Mohammedan, we cannot help feeling that the groat Turkish sultan 
of the sixteenth century desen^es a clejgree of admiration which we can accord 
to none of his crowned contemporaries in that age of melancholy injustice 
and pei'.secution between Roman Catholic and Protestant throughout the Chris¬ 
tian world 

The difference between the lot of the rayahs under their Turkish masters 
and that of the serfs of Christendom under their fellow Christians and follow 
countrymen, who were their lords, was practically shown by the anxiety 
which the inhabitants of the countries near the Turkish frontier showed to 
escape from their homes, and live under that Turkish voice which is fre¬ 
quently rejiresented as having always been so tyrannical. "I have seen,” 
says a writer who was Suleiman’s contemporary, “multitudes of Hungarian 
rustics set fire to their cottages, and fly, with their wives and children, their 
cattle and instruments of labour, to the Turkisli territories,_ wliere they knew 
that, besides the payment of the tenths, they would bo subject to no imposts 
or vexations,” 

Besides the important branche.s of law and government that have been 
mentioned, the ceremonial law (a far more serious subject in the East than 
ill western Europe)^ the regulations of police, and the criminal law received 
the personal attention of the great .sultan, and were modified and remodelled 
by hi.s edicts. Every subject-matter of legislation is comprised in the great 
code of Ottoman law, compiled by Suleiman's mollah, Ibrahim of Aleppo, which 
has been in authority down to the present age in the Turki.sli Empire. Sulei¬ 
man mitigated the severity of the punishments which had previously been 
appointed for many offences. Tlie extreme slightness of the penalties with 
which crimes of sensuality were visited by him is justly blamed as a conces¬ 
sion to the favourite vices of the Turkish nation; but, in general, his dimi¬ 
nution of the frequency uith which the punishments of death and mutilation 
were inflicted entitles him to the praise of the modern jurist. 

The ininutene.ss of the laws by which he strove to regulate rates of prices 
and wages, and to prescribe the mode in which articles of food should be 
prepared and sold, may raise a smile in our more enlightened age; but we 
should remember how full our own statute book is or similar enactments, 
and how far our own excise laws still maintain the spirit of vexatious and 
miscliievous interferen^. Some of the more noticeable laws of Sultan Sulei¬ 
man are tho.sR by which slanderers and tale-bearers are required to make 
compensation for the mischief caused by their evil-speaking; false witnesse.s, 
forgers, and passers of bad money are to have the right hand .struck off; 
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interest is not to be taken at a higher rate than eleven per cent.; a fine is 
imposed for three consecutive omissions of a MussiiJmnn’s daily prayer, or a 
breach of the solemn fasts; kindness to beasts of burden is enjoined. 

Whatever the political economists of the present time may think of the 
legislation of Suleiman ICanuni as to wages, manufactures, and retail ti’ade, 
their highest praises are due to tlie enlightened liberality with which the for¬ 
eign merchant was welcomed in his empire. The earliest of the contracts, 
called capitulations, which guarantee to the foreign merchant in Turkey full 
protection for person and property, the free exercise of his religion, and the 
safeguard of his own laws administered by functionaries of his own nation, wa.s 
granted by Suleiman to Fi-ance in 1535. An extremely moflerate customs duty 
was the only impost on foreign merchandise; and the costly and vexatious 
svstem of prohibitive and protective duties has been utterly unknown among 
the Ottomans. No stipulation for reciprocity ever clogged the wise liberality 
of Turkey in her treatment of^ die foreign merchant who became her resident, 
or in her admission of his ships and his gooils. The boasted civilisation of 
western Eui'ope, which long followed a different course, is now beginning 
jiainfully to retrace ita stcp.s, and gain the vantage-ground which was acquired 
three centuries ago by the nation which we so often hear derided as barbarous, 
and against whose rulers are frequently brought such sweeping accusations of 
savage and short-sighted rapacity. 

Wo have already obseived, m referring to the institutes of Muhammed 11, 
the authority which tlie xilma, or educators and men leaiTied in the Jaw, possess 
in Turkey, and the liberal provisions made there for national education. Sulei¬ 
man was a niunificont founder of schools and colleges, and he introduced many 
improvements into tire educational discipline and rank of the ulema. But the 
groat boon conferred by him on this order, and the peculiar homage paid by 
him to the dignity of learning, consisted in establishing, as rules of the Otto¬ 
man government, the exemption of all the ulema from taxation, and the secure 
descent of their estates from father to son; the property of a member of this 
body being in all cases privileged from confiscation. Hence it has arisen that 
the only class among the Turks in which hereditary wealth is accumulated in 
families Is furnished' by the educational and legal professions; and the only 
aristocracy that can be said to exist there is an aristocracy of the brain, 


L1TBK/VTUR15 UNDER SULEIMAN 

The Ottoman literature had followed the progress of civilisation and politics 
during the last reigns, and particularly during the reign of Suleiman. Arts, 
sciences, and lettei's, wliich are eclipsed under conquei’ing princes^ shone foi'tli 
again under legislative princes. Suleiman himself cultivated philosophy and 
poetry; he signed his poems with a conventional name, Muhibbi, a word 
which signifies "the man with a sympathetic heart." His verses, \Yhic]i are 
imbued with a pious morality and a tender passion for the felicity of his people, 
are the pastime of a man of war who does not take up thejien except when he 
lays down the sword. But he admired enthusiastically in others the genius 
which he did not have the leisure to cultivate sufficiently in hjmself. He even 
pardoned the poets of his time offences prompted by fclieir genius. 

The greatest of Ottoman lyric poets, Abdul Bald the Immortal, a name 
given to him while he was still alive, sang during the reign of Suleiman. In an 
elegy similar to that of Fontaine on Pouquet’s disgrace he had tlie daring to 
celebrate the death of the unfortunate Mustapha. These funerary verses, 
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which soon became popular in Turkey, redounded in inarticulate reproaches 
against the father of Mustapha. The tears of the poet were like acid upon the 
wound in the heart of the sultan and father. People believed that Abdul Baki 
would be punished. Suleiman, instead of punishing his courage, honoured it. 
He addressed a poem to Hie poet, in which he congratulated himself upon 
I’eigning by right of descent during a century made illustrious by one of those 
geniuses who dominate the human mind by the very right of nature. He 
bestowed upon the poet the surname Immortal, predicting that future ages 
would ratify this title—the most glorious that can be given to mortal men. 
Baki, upon the death of Suleiman, mote a funerary ode, which is considered by 
the Ottomans as the moat “splendid sepulchre’* in -which poetry has ever 


entombed the memory of a great man. 

Nine poets, whose work, though inferior to that of the Immortal, is superior 
to anything which the Ottomans had yet admired in their language, vied with 
Abdul Baki for the popularity of this Pindar of the Turks and for tlie favour of 
the sultan. The Quintilian of Ottoman literature, von Hammer Purgstall,^* 
enumerates their names and their works after the annals and libravic.? of the 
empire: Abu Suud, who also celebrated the death of Suleiman, his master 
and his friend, in a ghazel of mourning; Khiali, so dazzling in his images 
that the sultan compared his words to diamonds and assigned him an income 
of 10,000 piastres from his own treasury; Ghazali, the cynic; Fuzuh, the 
Anacreon of the Turks, who told of the intoxications of opium and of wine, 
and of the loves of Leila and Mejnun; Jelili, who was inspired with tlie Persian 
adventures of Shirin, an ine^mustible subject for orientals; Fikri, who 
described inverse the luminous march of the planets; Rewani, author of the 
Book of Pleasures ; Lamii, who introduced into Turkey the fables of Pilpay 
(Biclpai), that puerile but parabolical poetry which eternally charms the 
childliood of men and people. 

One hundred and fifty other eminent poets adorned this literary reign at 
Conatantinoplo. Three hundred more illumined tlie distant pro-vinces of the 
empire. A universal history by the Persian Lari, .whom Suleiman had called 
to his court from Taurus, soiwed to spread general notions of history in Turkey 
and to discredit the fables which were promulgating eri'oneous ideas concerning 
the customs of the people. Birgeli, whose works arc still printed to-day, wi’ote 
the most comirlete commentaries on jurisprudence and legislation. ’ 

The annals of the empire, rccoimted successively by five historiographers, 
registered the national events from day to day. Those Ottoman historians 
cany their scrujiulousness to the point of the most sincere minuteness and 
nicety. When compared with the accounts of Venetian historians and with 
the correspondence of ambapadois who resided at that period in Constan¬ 
tinople, the.se historic memoirs do not leave in shadow any character or any 
event in Ottoman history. No people possesses in its archives more numerous 
clocunients beming on its own history. The greater ])art of them are written 
by -N'-izirs or high officials of the serai, witnesses, confidants, or by those who 
were theniseh'^es actors in the dramas whicli they relate. Wlien an event is 
of a ruitui'e to dishonour the reigning sultan they do not give a false account 


nislimvljisy Mustapha Jelal Zade and Muhammed Ramazan Zade, are the most 
illustiioiis of the.se historian statesmen during the reign of Suleiman. 

Philosophy, and that philosophy of the people, religion, became, during 
this culminating reign of Ottoman ci-vilisation, no less refined than politics, 
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customs, laws, arts, and lettem. The religioua dogmas of the people had until 
this time been puerilised by the supei-stitioiis and fables added by Arabia to the 
simplicity of the Koran. Now the labours of the reformers and commentators 
of the lioly book gradually freed these dogmas of sucli extraneous matter. 
And little by little Islam was divested of its religious character, and was organ¬ 
ised into a cult whose creed was conscience.^ 


AETS AND ARCHITEGTUnE 

Constantinople saw again tlie d<ays of its great constructor, the basilicus 
.Tustinian. Under Muhammed II arose tlie mosque of the conqueror, Eyub, 
who was the standard-bearer of the prophet, the mosque of the grand slieikh 
Bokkari (at the gate of Adrianoplch and that of the janissaries (Orta Jaini) 
near their barracks. At Adrianople, Kasim Pasha built tlie mosque which 
bear.s his name. Bayazid II founded one at Adrianople and another on the 
tliird of the hills of Constantinople. In 1556 Suleiman finislied the Sulei- 
manieh, the most beautiful of all the mosques, superior even to that of St. 
Sophia for the boldness of its cupola and the magnificence of its columns. A 
wealth of sculpture wa.s lavished on the mikrah (tabernacles of the Koran) 
and on the pulpit. The architecture is the work of tlie celebrated Sinaii; 
the window panes aie that of a master called Ibrahini the Drunkard, and 
the inscriptions that of the skilled Kara liissari. Suleiman also built the 
mosque of Selim I (the Selimieh); those of his brothers Muhammed and 
Jihangir at Galataj that of the sultana khnsseki IQiiirrcm or Roxelana; that 
of his daughter lihanun Sultana, also called Mikrmali (moon of the sun), 
the wife of the grand vizir Rustem. Another was built in honour of this 
same princess at Scutari. To Suleiman I is also due the aqueduct of the 
Forty Arches, or of the Forty Fountains (so called on account of the number 
of fountains it fed). 

Tlie minarets chiefly distinguish a Turkish mosque from the old orthodox 
church. Their tall tvncl slender profiles give to the panorama of Gonstantlnople 
its aspect of graceful h^rissement. Every mosque lias two, three, or four 
minarets. That built by the sultan Ahmed I is tlie only one wliich lias the 
“glorious croivn of six minarets,” a privilege reserved till then for the holy 
Kaaba. 

In the Ottoman Empire, as elsewhere, the religion of the conquerors 
has approjiriated the religious art of the conquered. Nearly all the mosques, 
says De Amicis, are “imitated from the basilicus of Justinian; they have its 
large cupola, the little cupolas placed below, the courts, and the porticoes; 
some of them are in tlie fonn of the Greek cross. But Islam has so spread 
its own colour and light over everything that the union of these familiar 
forms presents the appearance of a new edifice, in which one perceives the 
horizons of an unknown world and feels the breath of an unknqvm God. 
There is nothing to distract the mind; acro.ss the white emptiness the 
thought goes straight to the object of its adoration; nothing save the dis¬ 
tinct, dazzling,' and Wjnidable idea of a solitary God, who takes ple^uie 
in the severe nudity of these vast spaces flooded with light wliich admit no 
image of liiinself other than the sky! 

“The mosque occupies only the smaUest part of the enclosure which 
embraces a labyrinth of courts and houses. There are halls for the readmg 
of the Koran, places of deposit for private treasures, libraries, acadeimes, 
schools of medicine and schools for children, lodgings for children and kitchens 
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for the poor, asylums for travellers, bathing-places—in short, there is a whole 
little city, hospitable and benevolent, its buildings gathered around the high 
mass of the temple ns at the foot of a mountain, and shaded hy gigantic trees.” c 


CAUSES FOR THE DECLINE OP THE EMPIRE 

In spite of the incomparable brilliancy of this reign, in spite of the rights 
of Suleiman to the titles of great legislator and great man, it must be ad¬ 
mitted that he introduced into the empire genns of decadence, germs which 
were to grow rapidly under his incapable succcssoi's. Khatehi Bey, a con¬ 
temporary of Murad IV, whose work on the decadence of the Ottoman Empire 
has won for him the name of the Turkish Montesquieu, eniunerates various 
causes of dissolution, u'hicli he attributes to Suleiman. 

Towards the end of his clays the sultan, borrowing the customs of the 
effeminate despots of Asia, had ceased lo appear at the divan. Desiring to 
invest the person of the sovereign with a sacred prestige, he had made himself 
invisible. This custom contributed not a little towards developing love of 
ease and idleness among his successoi’s. The elevation of favourites to the 
highest positions of the state was a dangerous example, which tended to give 
to intriguers places hitherto reserved for men of talent and experience. Tlie 
influence of the harem in public affairs, though appearing to assure the posi¬ 
tion of Rustem, in reality weakened hi.s authority, nnd no longer the women 
only, but the eunuchs also, had a sliai-e in the government. 

Under the influence of Rustem Pasha venaiity and conniption were intro¬ 
duced into the administrative offices. "He sold the posts of governor,” 
writes von Hainmer-Purgstall,f^ "at fixed prices, and, in return for consiclei*- 
able sums, confirmed the property of the state in the possession, of Jews and 
people of no consideration, who in order to mend their fortunes committed 
all sorts of outrages.” The grand vizii*s imitated the sumptuous prodigality 
of the sultan, and luxury sudclenly invaded Ottoman society. The salary of 
the grand vizir, which liad been only 10,000 aspers a montli, was raised to 
25,000 in favour of Ibrahim Pasha. The use of Avine, so severely proliibitecl 
by the prophet, began to become public, to the great scandal of zealous 
Aloliammedans. Suleiman, being a tolerant and enlightened prince, closed 
his eyes to these evils, The poets had the coui’uge even to jest at the intei^ 
dictions of the law. Mafiz celebrated wine iu song. In one of his most 
beautiful ghazeh he dared to exclaim, without respect for the word of the 
prophet, "Wine, that mother of all the vices, is sweeter to us than the kiss 
of a young girl!” The mufti Emir Sand refused to have him prosecuted, 
saying that he ought not to be judged too sevemly. Rut the ideas of toler¬ 
ance disappeared Avith Suleiman, and the few steps that had been taken tOAvards 
reform seived only to change the national institutions. 

To this concjuering prince also belongs liie responsibility for the decadence 
in the army. The principal force of the Ottoman armi'es consisted in the 
janissaries. This chosen coi'ps had the right not to enter a campaign unless 
the sultan commanded the troops, hence the sultans are always seen to con¬ 
duct important operations in person. In depriving the janissaries of this 
prerogath'e Suleiman freed his suceessore from the obligation of commanding 
the armies, and thus their inclination to inertia was increased. The first 
padishas were amuys in the tent; the successors of Suleiman no longer left 
the serai. The janissaries, mpreover, Avere no longer recruited exclusively 
from the levy of Christian childinii, but from adventurers of all sorts who 
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were attracted by the privileges of the corps. It was pei’mitted them to 
many; their sons were admitted into tlie ranks; they engaged in trades and 
became sedentary in their garrisons; they were no longer soldiers, but ordi¬ 
nary citizens, and this troop, formerly the firafc in the empire, now became 
only a national guard. As long as Suleiman lived, as long as the grand vizir 
Sokolli upheld his traditions, all the causes of weakness remained latent; but 
the longer their activity was lotai’ded the more rapid was their final disorgan¬ 
ising action. 


RELIM II 

Suleiman the Great, the Magnificent, the Lawgiver, the Lord of his Ag(>, 
was succeeded by a prince to whom his own national historians give tlie 
epithet Selim the Sot. The ignoble vices of this prince (to secure whose 
accession so much and such dear blood had been shed) had attracted the 
sorrowful notice and diawn down the indignant reprimand of the old sultan 
in ins later years; but there was now no brother to compete for the throne 
with Selim, and on the 25th of September, 1566, the sabre of Osman was girt 
for the fiist time on a sovereimr who shrank from leading in person the armies 
of Islam, and wasted in low debauchery the hours which his predecessors had 
consecrated to the duties of the state. The effects of this fatal degeneracy 
were not immediately visible. The perfect organisation, civil and military, 
in which Suleiman had left the empire cohered for a time after the strong 
hand which had fashioned and knit it together for ncai'ly lialf a century was 
withdrawn. 

There was a numerous body of statesmen and generals who had been 
trained under the great sultan, and thus somewhat of liis spirit was preserv^ed 
ill the realm, until they had passed away, and another generation arisen which 
knew not Suleiman. Foremost of these was the grand vizir Muhammed 
Sokolli, who had victoriously concluded the campaign of Sziget after Sulei- 
maii^s death; and who, fortunately for Sehm and his kingdom, acquired and 
maintained an ascendency over the weak mind of the young sultan, which was 
not indeed always strong enough to prevent the adoption of evil measures or to 
curb the personal excesses of Selim’s private life, but which checked the prog¬ 
ress of anarchy and maintained the air of grandeur in enterprise and of vigour 
in execution by which the Sublime Porte had hitherto been clistinguished. 

An armistice was concluded with tlie emperor Maximilian in 1668, on the 
terms tliat each party sliould retain possession of what it then occupied; and 
there w'as now for many years an unusual pause in the war between the houses 
of Habsburg and Osman. The great foi'eign events of Selim’s reign are the 
attempts to conquer Astrakhan and unite the Don and the Volga, the con¬ 
quest of Cyprus, and the naval war of the battle of Lepanto. The first of 
these is peculiarly interesting, because the Turks were then for the first time 
brought into anned collision with the Russians.* 

Muhammed Sokolli, who exercised talents of the highest order, had eon- 
ceWed the gigantic project of joining the Don to the Volga to insure the domina¬ 
tion over the Muscovite countries. The possession of Astrakhan was neces¬ 
sary for the success of this plan. The siege of the place was decided upon, but 
the enterprise was badly conducted, and failed. The Russians defeated the 
besieging body and destroyed all the works that had been already raised. 
The khan of the Crimea, judging the enterprise to be harmful to his mterests, 
skilfully worked on a prejudice of the Moslems which made them regard the 
north as forbidden to true believers. The night, he said, was only four hotu’S 
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long in summer j it would be necessary either to interrupt sleep for prayer two 
lioui's after sunset and again at break of dawn, or else to violate the prescrip¬ 
tions of the Koran. These causes, operating with the cold, the hunger, and 
the storms, completely demoralised the army, which refused to obey the orders 
of the generals; the project had to be abandoned, and peace was renewed with 

^^Sokolli now conceived the audacious idea of penetrating the isthnuisof 


His schemes in this quarter, however, were delayed by a revolt which broke 
out in Arabia, and which was not quelled without a difficult and sanguinary 
war. And when that important province was brought back to submission, the 
self-willed cupidity and violence of Sultan Selim himself involved the Porte in 
a war with Venice and othei' Christian states, for the sake of acquiring the 
island of Cyprus, which he had coveted while he was governor of Kutalya in 
his father’s lifetime.^ There was a treaty of peace between Venice and the 
Porte; bub Selim obtained from his mufti Abu Suud a feiva authorising him 
to attack Cyprus, in open violation of the treaty. Cyprus had at one time been 
under ilohammedaii rulei*s; and the Turkish authorities now proclaimed and 
acted on the principle that the sovereign of Islam may at any time break a 
treaty, for the sake of reconquering from the misbelievers a country which has 
formerly belonged to the territory of Islam 

The Venetians formed an alliance with the king of Spain, the pope, the 
duke of Savoy, and the knights of Malta, and their united fleet, under the com¬ 
mand of Don John of Austria, gained a decisive victory over the Turks at 
Lepanto, October 7th, 1571. The Turks lost two hundred and twenty-four 
ships and tliirty thousand men; nearly three hundred and fifty cannon were 
taken by the conquerors, and fifteen thousand Christian captives liberated. 
But instead of taking advantage of this victory and sailing to Constantinople, 
the Christian leaders separated, and sailed back, as they could not agree about 
their further proceedings.* 

Meanwhile the sea-captain, ‘Uludj Ali, with a squadron which he had saved 
from Lepanto, gleaned togethei’ the TuikislJ gaJJey.9 Jay iji the different 
ports of the Archipelago, and at the end of December sailed proudly into the 
port of Constantinople at the head of a fleet of eighty-seven sail In recom¬ 
pense of his zeal he received the rank of kapuclan pasha, and the sultan changed 
Ills name of Uludj into Kilklj, which means “ the sword." The veteran admiral 
Piali, the hero of Jerba, was yet alive, and under his and Kilidj All’s vigorous 
and skilful directions a new fleet was constructed and launched before the 
winter was past. While tlie rejoicing Christians built churches, the resolute 
Turks built clocks, _ The effect was that before June a Turkish fleet of two 
hundred and fifty sail, comprising eight galeasses or mahons of the largest size, 
sailed forth to a&sert the dominion of the seas. The confederate Christian 
powers, after long delays, collected a force numerically superior to the Otto¬ 
man ; but, though two indecisive encounters took place, they were unable to 
chase Kilidj Ali from the western coasts of Greece, nor could the duke of Parma 
undertake the siege of Modon, which had been designed as the chief operation 
for that year It was evident that, though the Christian confederates could 


It Fcoins that Selim, like Cfissio, found the attraction of Gypiug ■wine irresistible. A Jew, 
naraecl Joseph Nnssi, had been Selim’s boon companion, nud persuaded him that he ought to 
be iiiasler of the isle in which the jmee of tho grape was so delicious. 

The ease laid by Selim before tlie mufti, and the answer of that functionarj', are given at 
length by von Hammer. The reader will observe how \itteriy opposed this principle is to the 
doctrine laid down m the Turkish military code. 
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win n battle, the Turk was still Gieii* superior in a war.i The Venetians sought 
peace in 1573, and in order to obtain it consented not only that the sultan 
should retain Cyprus, but that Venice should pay him his expenses of the con¬ 
quest. It was not unnaturally remarked hy those who heard the terms of the 
treaty that it sounded as if the Turks had gained the battle of I.epanto 

After Venice had made peace with the Porte, Don John undertook an 
expedition with the bpaiiish fleet against Tunis, which Uludj All had conquered 
during the year iii which Cyprus was atta^jked. Don John succeeded in cap¬ 
turing the city, which was the more easy inasmuch as the citadel had con¬ 
tinued ill the powei’ of the Spaniai-ds. 

Don John built a new fortress and left a 
powerful garrison in Tunis; but, eighteen 
months after his departure, his old enemy 
Kilidj All reappeared there, and after a 
sharp siege made the sultan again master 
of the city and citadel, ancl stormed Don 
John’s new castle. Tunis now, like Algiers 
and Trimli, became an Ottoman govern¬ 
ment. The effectual authoi-ity which the 
Porte exercised over these piratical states 
of North Africa grew weaker in course of 
time, but the tie of allegiance was never 
entirely broken; and though the French 
have m our own time seized Algiers, the 
sultan is still sovereign of IVipoli, the 
scene of the successful valour of Dragut, 
the gieat admiral. 

Selim the Sot died not long after the 
recovery of Tunis; and the manner of his 
death befitted the manner of his life. He 
had drunk off a bottle of Cyprus wine at a 
draught, and on entering the bath-room 
with the fumes of his favourite beverage 
in his head, he slipped and fell on the 
marble floor, receiving nn injury of the 
skull which brought on a fatal fever 
(1574). He showed once a spark of the 
truG Osman, by the zeal witii which he 
aided his oflicers in restoring the Turkish 
navy after Lepanto. He then contributed 

his private treasures liberally, and gave up part of the pleasure-gardens of the 
serai for the site of the new docks. Except for this brief flasli of patriotism or 
pride, his whole career, both as prince and sultan, is unrelieved by a single 
merit; and it is blackened by mean treacliery, by gross injustice and cruelty, 
and by grovelling servitude to the coaraest appetites of our nature. 

There is an eiustern legend that, when the great king and prophet Solomon 
died^ he was sitting on his lion-throne, clad in the royal robes, and with all 
the insignia of dominion round him. The lifeless form remained in the mon- 
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* The Venetian envoy, Barbaro, endeavoured to open negotiations atConstantinopleinthe 
winter after the battle of I^pnnto. The visir, in reference to the loss of the Turkish fleet and 
the conquest of Cj'pi'us, said to him: “There is a great difference between our loss and yours. 
You have shaved our chin, but our beard is growing again. We have lopped off your arm, 
and you can never replace it." 

U. W.—VOL, XXIV. 2 B 
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arcli’s usual attitude, tuid the races of men and beasts, of genii and demons, 
who watched al respectful distance, knew not of the change, but long witli 
accustomed awe paid homage, and made obeisance before the form that sat 
upon the throne; until the staff on which Solomon had leaned, holding it in 
both hands towards the moutli, and on which the body had continued propped, 
was gnawed by worms and gave way, letting the corpse fall to the ground. 
Then, and not till then, the truth was known and the world was filled with 
sorrow and alarm. 

Tills fable w’ell images tlie manner in which the empire of Sultan Suleiman 
remained propped on the staff of the vi^irate, and retained its majesty after 
his death and during the mign of Selim, so long as the power of Suleiman's 
grand viair SokolU remained unimpaired. When Sokolli's authority was weak¬ 
ened and broken by the corrupt influence of favourites and women at the 
court of Selim’s successor, Murad III, the shock of falling empire was felt 
throughout theOttomanworld, spi'eading from the court to the capital, from the 
capitfd to the provinces, and at last becoming apparent even to foreign powers. 

Murad III was summoned at the age of twenty-eight from his government 
at Magnesia to succeed his father at Constantinople, He arrived at the cap¬ 
ital on the night of the 21.st of December, 1574, and his first act was to order 
the execution of his five brothers. In the morning the high officers of state 
were assembled to greet their master, and the first woi'd.? of the new sultan 
were anxioitsly watched for, as ominous of the coming events of his reign. 
Murad turned to the aga of the eunuchs and said, "I am hungry; bring me 
something to eat.” These words were considered to be prophetic of scarcity 
during his reign; an<l the actual occuvi-ence of a famine at Constantinople 
in the following year did much to confirm the popular superstition. 

SokolU retained the grand vizirale until his death, in 1578, but the effem¬ 
inate heart of Murad was ruled by courtiers who amused his listless melan¬ 
choly, and by four women, one of whom was his mother, the dowager sultana, 
or (aa the Turks term, her) the sultana valicU, Nur Bauu; the next was Murad's 
first favourite sultana, a Venetian lady of the noble house of Baffo, who 
had been captured by a Turkish corsair in her early years. The fair Vene¬ 
tian so enchanted Murad that he was long strictly constant to her, slighting 
the other varied attractions of his harem, and neglecting the polygamous 
privileges of his creed. The sultana validi, alarmed at the ascendency which 
the sultana Safiye (as the Venetian lady was termed) was acquirmg over 
Muind, succeeded in placing such temptation in her son's w^ay as induced him 
no longer to make his Venetian love his only love; and he thenceforth rushed 
into the opposite extreme of licentious indulgence even for a Moliammedaii 
prince. ^ >Such was the demand created for the supply of the imperial harem 
that it is said to have raised the price of beautiful girls in the slave-market of 
Constantinople. 

One of this multitude of favoured fair, a Hungarian by birth, obtained 
considerable hiflueuce over her lord; but his first love, Safiye, though no 
longer able to monopolise Murad's affections, never lost her hold on them; 
and it was her will that chiefly directed the Ottoman fleets and armie.s during 
lii.s reign—fortunately for her native country Venice, which she prevented 
Turkey from attacking, even under circumstances of great provocation, caused 
l^y the outrages and iiLsolence of some of the cruisers of the republic of St. 
Mark. The fourth lady who had sway in Murad's counsels did not owe it 
to her own charms but to the adroitness with which she placed before him 
the charms of others. This was Djanfeda, who was kiaya (or grand mistress) 
of the harem. These were the chief ladies who interposed and debated on 
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all questions how the power bequeathed by the great Suleiman .should b» 
wielded, and with whom the house of Osmau should have peace or war. 

Generals and admirals trained in_ the camps and fleets of Suleiman still 
survived; and the hostilities in which the Turkish Empire was involved 
during the reign of Murad III were marked by more than one victory, and 
were productive of several valuable acquisitions of territory. War between 
Turkey and Persia broke out again soon after Murad’s accession, and w'as 
continued for several years. 


PEBSIAN WAR 

The old shah Tamasp died in 1576, poisoned by his wife, leaving his crown 
to his fifth son, Haider. The latter reigned only a few hours, then died, 
assassinated by the Tcherkes party. His brother, Shah Ismail, who w’as half 
madman, succeeded him, and was strangled after a tyranny of eighteen months. 
The vizirs Sinan Pasha and Mustapha Pasha iiersuaded the sultan of Turkey 
to profit Iw the.se internal dissensions to attempt the conquest of Persia. 
Mustapha Pasha, being appointed serasker, invaded Georgia without a decla¬ 
ration of war and gained a brUliant victory over TokmakIClian. Tiflis fell 
into the hands of the victors, and a second defeat of the Persians on the 
borders of the Kansak was followed by the submission of Georgia. 

The coimtry was divided into four provinces confided to as many beyler- 
beys: tizdemir Osman Pasha commancled in Shirvan, JIuhammed rasha at 
Tims, Haider Pasha at Sukhum, and the son of Lewend in Georgia proper. 
Four Persian armies advanced with forced marches to wrest fi-om the Otto¬ 
mans thoir new conquest. Osman Pasha crushed the governor of Shemakha, 
Eres Khan, and defeated Prince Hamza; but, being attacked by the main 
contingent of the Persian army, he bad to evaciinle Shirvan and fall back 
upon Derbent. Simon Luaiseb, the dispossessed prince of Tiflis, laid siege 
to his old capital; the valiant defence of the gaiTison gave Hassan Pasha, son 
of Sokolli, time to arrive. The siege was raised (1679). 

Tlie interior troubles of Persia and the change.? in the command of the 
Turkish armies delayed operations a long time. However, Uzdemir Osman 
Pasha valiantly upheld in the Daghestan the honour of the imperial arms. 
On May 9th, 1583, a great battle wns fought on the banks of the Samur; 
such was the fury of the conflict that it lasted all night, by torchlight. The 
four days following were spent in strategical inanceuvres, at the end of which 
the Ottomans were completely surrounded. They attacked boldly, opened 
a path for themselves, and dispei'sed the enemy. ^ Three thousand prisoners 
and a j^yramid of heads were the trophies of the victory. After having com¬ 
pleted the conquest of the Daghestan, Osman Pasha crossed the Caucasus 
and reached Kaffa by a painful march which was often harassed by the Rus¬ 
sians. He had to depose the Idian of Crimea, Miihammcd Girai, who had 
refused to furnish the Osmanlls udth the aid demanded by the Porte; Mu- 
hammed Girai, however, took up arms, and at the head of forty tlipusand 
cavalry blocked up Osman Pasha, who was too weak to hold the field, m 
Kaffa. Fortunately his brother, Islam Girai, to whom the Porte promised 
the inYe.stiture, revolted against the Idiaii, and Muhammed, being betrayed 
l^y his own people, was assassinated (1684). The entry of Osman Pasha into 
Constantinople was triumphal, and the victor was heaped with honour such 
as had never been accorded to any general, A few days afterwards he was 
appointed grand vizir and serasker of the army destined to invade Aze^aijan. 

At the head of a hundred and sixty thousand men, he marched upon Tabriz; 
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in vain did the Persian prince, Hamza Mh’za, defeat his vanguard, in vain did he 
crush Muhamined Pasha's corps; the Persians, overwhelmed by numbers, had 
to give way and evacuate Tabi iz. The poor health of the ^dzir marred the sue- 
cess of the operations. Cicala^ was defeated by Hamza Mirza, and lost twenty 
thousand men. This disaster forced Osman Pasha to retreat. Pursued by 
Hamza Mirza and forced to give battle, he was conquered, and expired at the 
moment when his troops wei’e routed. Cicala’s son took the command and 
managed the retreat in good order, even gaining a victory over the enemy. 

While Hamza, pursuing his success, was defeating the pashas of Erivan 
and of Selinas, Tokinak Khan and AU Kuli Khan invested Tabriz, and Simon 
of Georgia again laid siege to Tiflis. The garrison of Tabriz defended itself 
heroically; in the space of ten months it sustained fifteen assaults and deliv¬ 
ered forty-eight battle.s. It was finally liberated by Fuhad Pasha, the scras- 
ker. The death by an assassin of tlie brave prince Hamza Mirza, a victory 
won by Puhad Pasha in 1586, the success of Cicala Zade in Khuzistan, and 
the cajiture of the capital of Karabagh (1588)—^all these events determined 
the king of Persia, Shah Abbas, who was menaced at the same time by the 
Usbegs, to conclude peace (March 21st, 1690). The treaty abandoned to 
the Ottomans Georgia, Shirvan, Loristan, Tabriz and a part of Azerbaijan. 


PBATH OF MURAU 

A few months before, an insurrection of the janissaries had broken out at 
Constantinople, because it had been attempted to pay them in coin of a base 
alloy," as light as an almond leaf and of no more value than a drop of dew.” 
The rebels attacked the sei-ai and demanded with loud ciiea the heads of the 
clefterdar and of the beyler-bey of Riunclia. The sultan was o):)ligecl to yield to 
their demands. Prom 1589 to 1592 troubles and disorders of all kinds bore 
witness to the disorganisation of the empire. In Egypt tho militia i'o.se 
against the governor; at Tabriz the troops mutinied and refused the changed 
coinage of Constantinople; Jafar massacred eighteen hundred of them; at 
Buda the garrison, to whom six months' pay was due, assassinated the pasha. 
In Asia an adventurer claimed to be the son of Shah Tamasp, but he was taken 
prisoner by the governor of Erzerum Finally a terrible plague which raged 
ill the capital completed the public disaster. 

The insolence of the janissaries increased from day to day; they had the 
audacity to establish a voyevod in Moldavia on their own authority. To give 
occupation to this ferocious militia it was resolved to make war. Through the 
efforts of Sinan Pasha, the grand vizir, an invasion of Hungary was decided 
upon. Hassaii Pasha, governor of Bosnia, opened hostilities with the siege of 
Sissek, but being cornered in the angle formed by theT^ulpa and the Odra, he 
suffered a complete defeat and was drowned with most of his followers. Sinan 
Pasha started at once to take command of the army. Meanwhile the pasha of 
Buda was defeated at Stuhlweissenburg, and nine forli'e.sses fell into the hands 
of the imperial forces (1593). The successes on each side balanced each other, 
until Transylvania, Moldavia, and Wallachia revolted simultaneously, made 
an alliance with the emperor, and massacred all the Moslems established in the 
country (1594). Murad tried to reanimate the courage of the troops by bring¬ 
ing fiom Syria the sacred standard, ^Yhlch tradition says was that of the 
Prophet; nothing could remedy the lack of diseiplino among the troops and the 
disorganisation of the army. Soon the feeble sovereign, stricken with fear of 

‘ An Italian renegade. 
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a strange dream which he interpreted as a presage of his early death, fell ill 
and died (January 6th, 1596). 

During his reign the Turkish Empire still possessed forty pashalics and four 
great tributary countries. Of these pashalics, eight were in Europe and Hun¬ 
gary: Bosnia, Seineiidria, Ruineha, Kaffa, Temesvar, Caiidia, and the Aichi- 
pelago, to the latter of which also belonged the Morea, Lepanto, and Nico- 
(leniia. In Africa were the four pashalics of Egypt, Algiers, and Tripoli; in 
Asia there were eight. The four tributary countries were Moldavia, "VVallachia, 
Transylvania, and Ragusa. 

The death of Murad was kept secret at Constantinople also, but this was the 
last occasion on which lecoiirso was had to this stratagem; for he was the last 
prince who, at the death of the sultan, w’as msiding at a distance from the 
capital. From this period all the heirs to the crowm were kept in close confine¬ 
ment until their accession—an unnatural custom, w'hich has precipitated the 
ruin of the empire. 


MUHAMMED III 

Murad was succeeded by Muhanuned HI, liis son by the l^'cnetian woman of 
Baffa. Ho signalised his accession by the murder of his nineteen brothers. 
Nevertheless, in spite of this bloody application of the law of fratricide, the 
sultan—who was not only a pupil of the poet Nevi and of the historian Saad 
ad-diiij but also himself a poet^appeared to be animated by the best intentions. 
He paid all his father’s debts, scrupulously practised the laws of Islam, and 
pretended to enforce their observance. “ICnow,” he said to one of his minis¬ 
ters, " that I have sworn by the household gods of my ancestors never to par¬ 
don a grand vizir, but to putiisli severely the least prevarication of which lie 
shall bo found guilty; ho shall bo put to death, his body quartered, and his 
namp made infamous.” Nevertheless, in spite of these energetic words, the 
empire, which had already begun to give signs of disorganisation under the 
reign oi his predecessor, proceeded rapidly on its downward way. Muhammed, 
completely dominated by hia mother, who maintained her influence by con¬ 
stituting herself purveyor of the imperial harem, left all the cams of govern¬ 
ment to his ministers, Sinan Pasha, Cicala Znde, and Hnssnii the Cruel, wdio 
bargained in civil and militaiy offices, altered the currency, and crushed the 
people with new imposts and taxes in natural piocluce and in money. 

War, bitter and pitiless, continued on one side and another; the successes 
were fairly balanced, except in Wallachia, where tlie Ottoman armies again and 
again suffered sanguinary disasters. TTic voyevocl of Wallachia, Michael the 
Brave, at the end of Murad’s reign had concluded a treaty of alliance Avith 
Aaron, voyevodbf Moldavia, with Sigismund Batliori, prince of Transyhnnia, 
and with the emperor Rudolf 11. Ihe grand vizir Sinan Pasha marched upon 
Bukharest and took possession of it (1595). But ftlichael drew the Ottomans 
into impracticable swamps and took Tergovishtea; the garrison was impaled, 
and All Pasha and Koclji Bey, who commanded it, Avere roasted at a sIoav firo. 
The Turks beat a retreat; suiprised at the passage of the Danube near Giuv- 
gevo, they Avere totally defeated; Giurgevo was carried by assault and the 
garrison inassncrod; Niko{>oH and Widdin capitulated.? The disastm in 
AYallachia and Hungary finally aroused the weak-minded sultan to action. 
Statesmen and people urged him to march in person against the unbeUevers. 
Muhammed left Constantinople in June, 1696, and gained a brilliant victory 
over the Christians in October. After this spasmodic effort Muhammed 
returned to his life of indolence, and the war in Hungaiy dragged on.a 
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AHMED I 

The reign of Muliaramed III was a continued succession of hostilities down 
to his death in 1603. One of the most calamitons epochs in Ottoman history, 
it was, nevertheless, distinguislied by the flourishing state of literature and 
legal science and the rigid enforcement of the laws of Islam. Ahmed I, his 
eldest son, followed him. In 1606 he tenninated the war which was desolating 
Europe, by a treaty of peace, the necessity of which was another conclusive 
sign that the once formidable Ottoman power was broken.c 

The Peace of Sitavorok (Zsitvatorok), which has not sufficiently attracted 
the attention of writers and the memory of which has been lo.st, being effaced 
Iry that of the Treaty of Karlowitz, which was signed a century later, hag never¬ 
theless a deep significance in the history of political law and of diplomatic 
relations between Turkey and the rest of Europe. It fixed for the first time a 
limit to the Ottoman conquest, which till then had threatened the Occident. 
The signs of vassalage—the annual tributes brought by the ambassadors—were 
suppressed and diplomatic relations were established on a footing of equality. 
Tj'ansylvania was half removed from the Turkish yoke, and Hungary, although 
still submitted to Ottoman domination for a part of its territory, was at least 
relieved from Turkish tribute for the rest. For the first time the formalities 
current among the nations of Europe were obsemd by the sultan and the 
grand vizir. The Peace of Sitavorok announced to European iDOwers the 
decadence of the Porte and prepared the way for the Treaty of Karlowitz.ii 

Under this reign the use of tobacco was fimt introduced into Turkey. The 
Hollanders, who mv some time had divided the trade of the Levant with the 
Venetians, made the Ottomans acquainted with this new source of enjoyment 
in 1605. They eutreudoved themselves with such passionate <lclieht to its use 
that the mufti, believing they saw in its effects some resemblance to the 
intoxication produced by ivine, issued a aeveix? edict against the innovation. 
This proceeding aroused the whole population. It was insisted that, as tobacco 
was not prohibitccl by Mohammed, the mufti hnd no right to be more sevei'e 
than the Prophet liiinself. These niurmui's were followcdbyaii insurrection of 
the people, the troops, and the officers of the seraglio; and the mufti was 
obliged to revoke his ordinance to preseiwe the public jieace. 

About the same time a singular event happened at Constantinople, which 
illustrates in a remarkable manner the charity of Mussulmans to animals. 
The plague having broken out in the capital, the physicians declared that it 
was necessary to destroy the dogs, which propagated the scourge. The mufti 
took up the defence of the prosciibed, and pleaded their cause with such zeal 
that the fatal decree was commuted to simple banishment. The 'prol&ges of 
the high jiriest of Islam were then embarked in boats and transported to a 
neighbouring island. 


THE SULTANS MUSTAPHA I, OSMAN II, MUSTAPHA II 

Mustnpha, who in 1617, by the death of hi.s father, inherited the throne, was 
no sooner inve.sted lyith the imperial ins^nia than the report of hia imbecility 
produced his deposition, and imprisonment. Osman II, yet a child, took his 
place. Upon priving at manhood he undertook the conquest of Poland, but 
without obtaining any important results. These repeated failures of the Turk¬ 
ish arms increased the already widespread discontent of the nation. The 
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soldiers detested the sultan on aecount of his avarice, and rose and murdored 
him in 1622. This was the first instance in which the Ottoman throne had 
been stained with blood. Mustapha II succeeded, bub his weak and irresolute 
character gave rise to new military disorders. Upon his death Murad became 
sill tan.« 


MUHAD IV 

Murad IV at the time of his accession (September lOth, 1623) was only 
twelve years of age. But even thus early he gave indications of a I'esolute and 
revengeful character, and showed that a prince animated by the spirit of the 
first SoUm was once more on the Ottoman throne. Tlic Turkish historian, 
Evliya, relates of him: “When Sultan Murad entered tlie treasury after his 
accession, my father, Dervish Muhammed, was with him. There were no gold 
or silver I'essels remaining—only 30,000 piastres in money, and some coral and 
porcelain in chests. ^Inshallah' (please God), said the sultan, after prostrating 
liimself in prayer, 'I will replenish this treasiuy fifty-fold with the property of 
those who have plundered it.’” 

The young sultan during the first year of his reign acted principally under 
the dii'ections of his mother, the sultana Mahpeiker, who, providentially for the 
Ottoman Empire, was a woman of remarkable talent and energy, which were 
taxed to the uttermost to meet the dangers and disasters that clouded round 
the dawn of her child’s sovereignty. From every part of the empire messen¬ 
gers arrived with evil tidings. The Persians were victorious on the frontiers. 
The rebel Abaza was lord and tyrant over Asia Minor. The tribes of the 
Lebanon were in open insurrection. The governor of Egypt and other prov¬ 
inces were wavering in their allegiance. The Barbai’esque Regencies assumed 
the position of independent powers, and made treaties with European nations 
on their own account. The fleets of the Cossack marauders not only continued 
their depredations along the Black Sea, but even appeared in the Bosporus, 
and plundered tho immediate vicinity of the capital. In Constantinople 
itself there were an empty treasury, a dismantled arsenal, a debased coinage, 
exhausted magazines, a starving population, and a licentious soldiery. Yet the 
semblance of authority was preserved, and by degrees some of its substance 
was recovered by those who ruled in the young prince’s name; and, though 
amid tumult and bloodshed, and daily peril to both crown and life, yoimg 
Murad, ob,serving all tilings, forgetting nothing and forgiving nothing, grew 
up towards man’s estate. 

There is a wearisome monotony in the oft-repeated tale of military insur¬ 
rections ; but the formidable mutiny of the spahis, which convulsed Constanti¬ 
nople in the ninth year of Murad’s reign, deserves notice on account of the 
traits of the Turkish character which its chief hero and victim remarkably 
displayed, and also because it explains and partly palliates the hard-heartetf- 
ness which grew upon Slurad, and the almost wolfish appetite for bloodshed 
wliich was shown by him in the I’emainder of his reign. In the beginning of 
that year a large number of mutinous spaliis, who had disgraced themselves 
by gross misconduct in the late unsuccessful campaign against Baghdad, had 
straggled to Constantinople, and joined the Eurojieaji spahis, already collated 
in that capital. They were secretly instigated by Redjib Pasha, who wished 
by their means to effect the niin of the grand vizir Hafiz, a gallant though not 
fortunate general, to whom the young sultan was much attached, and who had 
interchanged poetical communications with his sovereign when employed 
against the Peisians, The spahis gathered together m the hippodrome on 
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three successive days (Februaiy, 1632), and called for the heads of the grand 
vizir Hafiz, the mufti Jahia, the defterdar Mustaplia, and other favourites of 
the sultan, seventeen in all. The shops were closed, and the city and the serai 
were in ten'or. 

On the second day the mutincei's came to the gate of the palace, but with¬ 
drew on being promised that they should have redress on the morrow. On 
the third day, when the morning broke, the outer court of the seraglio was 
filled with raging rebels. As the grand vizir Hafiz was on his way thither to 
attend the divan, he received a message from a friend, who warned him to con¬ 
ceal himself until the crowd had dispersed. Hafiz answered with a smile, “I 
have already this day seen my late in a dream; I am not afraid to die.” As he 

rode into the seraglio, the multitude 
made a lane for him as If out of 
respect, but as he passed along they 
cast stones at him; he was struck 
from his horse, and borne by his 
attendants into the inner part of 
the palace. One of his followers 
was murdered and one grievously 
wounded by the spaliis. The sultan 
ordered Hafiz to make his escape, 
and the grand vizir took a boat at the 
Watergate of the serai, and crossed 
over to Scutari. 

Meanwhile tho rebels forced theiv 
way into the second court of the 
seraglio, which was the usual hall of 
the divan, and they clamoured for 
the sultan to come forth and hold 
a divan among them. The sultan 
appeared and liclcl a divan standing. 
He spoke to the mutineers, " Wiiat 
is your will, my servants ? ” Loudly 
and insolently they answered, " Give 
us the seventeen heads. Give these 
men up to us, that wo may tear them 
in pieces, or it shall fare Avoise with 
thee.” They pressed close upon the 
sultan, and were near upon laying 
hands on him. “You can give no hearing to my words: why have you called 
me hither?” said Murad. He drew back, surrounded ty his pages, into the 
inner court. The rebels came after him like a raging flood. Fortunately the 
pages barred the gate, but the alami and the outcry became the greater 
They shouted aloud, “The seventeen heads, or abdicate.” 

Redjib Pasha, the secret promoter of the whole tumult, now apj^roached 
the young sultan, and urged on him that it was necessary to still the tumult by 
granting what wa.s demanded. He said that it had become a custom for the 
chiefs to be given up to the soldiery. "The unchained slave must take what 
hepleases; better the head of the vizir than that of thesultan.” Murad sorroiy- 
fully gave way, and sent a summons to Hafiz to return and die. The vizir 
hesitated not, and as he came back the sultan met him at the water-gate. 
The gate of the inner court w^as then opened. The sultan ascended the throne 
of state, and four deputies from the insurgents, two spahis and two janissaries, 
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came before him. He implored them not to profane the honour of the cal¬ 
iphate; but he pleaded in vain; the oiy was still "The seventeen heads!" 
^leanwliile Hafiz Pasha had made the ablution preparatory to death which the 
Mohammedan law requires, and he now stood forth and addressed Murad. 
"My padisha,” said he, "let a thousand slaves such as Hafiz perish for thy 
sake. I only entreat that thou do not thyself put me to death, but give me up 
to these men, that I may die a martyr, and that my innocent blood may come 
upon their heads. Let my body be buried at Scutari." He then kissed the 
earth, and exclaimed, ‘Hn the name of God, the all-merciful, the ail-good. 
Tliere is no power or might save with God, the most high, the Almighty. His 
we are, and unto him we retimi.” 

Hafiz then strode forth a hero into the fatal court. The sultan sobbed 
aloud, the pages wept bitterly, the vizirs gazed with tearful eyes, The rebels 
rushed to meet him as he advanced. To sell Iiis life as a martyr, he struck the 
foremost to the ground with a well-aimed buffet, on which the rest sprang on 
him with tlieir daggers, and pierced him with seventeen mortal wounds. A 
janissary knelt on his breast and struck off his head. The pages of the seraglio 
came forward and spread a robe over the corpse. Then said the sultan:" God’s 
will be done [ But in his appointed time ye shall meet with vengeance, ye men 
of blood, who have neither tlie fear of God befoi^e your eyes nor respect for the 
law of the prophet.” The threat was little heeded at the time, but it was 
uttered by one ivho never menaced in vain. 

Within two months after this scene fresh victims bad fallen before the 
bloodthirsty rabble that now disgraced the name of Turkish troops, 'fhe 
deposition of Murad was openly discussed in their ban*acks, and the young 
sultan saw that the terrible alternative, "Kill, or be killed,” was no longer to 
be evaded. Some better spirits in the army, shamed and beartrsick at the 
spirit of brigandage that was so insolently dominant over court and camp, 
placed their swords at their sovereign's disposal; and a small but brave force, 
tliat could be relied on in the hour of need, was gradually and quietly organised. 
The dissensions also among the mutinous troops themselves, and especially 
die ancient jealousy between the spahis and the janissaries, onered means for 
I'epressing them all, of which Murad availed himself with boldness and skill. 
His first act was to put the archtraitor, Redjib Pasha, suddenly and secretly to 
death. 


Murad's Reign of Terror 

He then proceeded to the more difficult one of reducing the army to 
submission. This was done on the 20th clay of May, 1632, the clay on which 
the sultan emancipated himself from his military tyrants and commencBd 
also his own reign of terixir. Murad held a public divan on tlie shore of the 
sea near the kiosk of Sinan. The mufti, the vizim, the chief members of the 
ulema were there, and the two military chiefs, who had devoted themselves 
to the cause of the sultan against the mutinous troops, Kces6 Muhammed 
and Rum Muhammed. vSix squadrons of horse guards, whose loyalty could 
be trusted, were also in attendance and ready for immediate action. Murad 
seated himself on the throne, and sent a message to the spahis, who were 
assembled in the hippodrome, requiring the attendance of a deputation 
of their officers. Murad then summonecl the janissaries before him, and 
addressed them as faithffil troops who were enemies to the rebels in the other 
corps. The janissaries shouted out that the padisha's enemies were fcheir 
enemies also, and took with zealous readiness an oath of implicit obedience, 
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which was suggested at the moment. Copies of the Koran were ready, and 
were handed through the ranks. The janissaries swore on the sacred book, " By 
God, with God, and through God.” Tlieir oath was formally registered; and 
;Murad then turned to the deputies of the spaWs, who had by tliis time arrived 
and had witnessed tlie loyal feiwour of the janissaries. The sultan reproached 
them for the rapacity and lawlessness of their body. They answered humbly 
that tJie sultan’s charges were true, but tliat they were personally loyal, tlioiigli 
unable to make their men obey them. “If ye are loyal,” said Murad, “take 
the oath which your brethren the janissaries have taken, and deliver up to 
me the ringleaders of rebellion from your ranks.” Surrounded by the royal 
horse guards and janissaries, the spahi officers obeyed in fear and trembling. 

Murad then ordered the judges to stand forward. He said to them: “ Ye 
are accused of selling your judgments for gold, and of destroying my people. 
"What answer have you to give?” “God is oiw witness,” said they, “that 
we seek not to make a traffic of justice, or to oppress the poor; but we have 
no freedom or independence; and if we protect thy subjects against the 
violence of the spams and the tax-gatherers, we are accused of corruption, 
our tribunals are assailed by armed men, and oui’ houses are pillaged.” “I 
have heard of these things,” said the sultan. Then arose in the divan a 
valiant judge of Asia, an Arab by birth, and he drew Ids sabre, and cried. 
“My padisha, the only cure for all these things is the edge of the sword.” 
At these words the sultan and the whole^ assembly fixed their eyes on the 
Ai'abian judge, ^vho stood before them with flasliing eyes and weapon, but 
said no more. The declaration of the judge was registered; and then all 
l)resent, the sultan, the vizirs, tlie mufti, and the cliief officers, signed a 
written manifesto, by which they bound themselves to suppress abuses and 
maintain public order, under the penalty of bringing on their heads the 
curses of God, of the prophet, of all angels, and of all true believers. 

Murad had need of acts as well as of words, and the woi'k of death speedily 
began. Energetic and trusty emissaries were sent through Constantinople, 
who slew the leaders of the late insurrection and all whom Murad markecl 
for destruction. The troops, deprived of their chiefs and suspicious of each 
other, trembled and obeyed. The same measures were taken in the province.^, 
and for many montlis the sword and the bow-string were incessantly active. 
But it was in the capital, and under Murad’s owi eye, that the revenge of 
royalty for its long humiliation reaped the bloodiest harvest. Every morning 
the Bosponrs threw up on its shores the coipses of those who had been exe¬ 
cuted during the preceding night, and in them the anxious spectators recog- 
jiLscd janissaries and spahis whom they had lately seen parading the streets 
in all the haughtiness of military license. The personal appearance and 
courage of Murad, his bold and martial demeanour, confirmed the respect 
and awe whicli this strenuous ferocity inspired. He was in the twentieth 
year of his age, and though but little above the middle stature, his bodily 
frame united strength and activity in a remarkable degree. His features 
w'ere regular and handsome. His aquiline nose and the jet-black beard 
which had begun to grace his chin gave dignity to his aspect; but the im¬ 
perious lustre of his full dark eyes was marred by an habitual frown, •which, 
however, suited w’ell the sternness of liis character. Every clay he displayecl 
his horsemanship in the hippodrome, and he won the involuntary admiration 
of the soldiery by his strength and skill as a cavalier and swordsman, and 
by his unri-yalled force ancl dexterity in the use of the bo-w. He patrolled 
the sheets in disguise _at night; and often, with his own hand, struck dead 
the offenders against hi,s numerous edicts in matters of police. 
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The insurrection in Asia Minoi- had been quelled in 1G30 by the defeat 
and submission of Abaza, whom Mui’ad had spared, principally out of sym¬ 
pathy mth his hatred towards the jamssaries, and had made pasha of Bosnia 
He now em]5loyecl that able and ruthless cliief in Constantinople, and 
appointed liim aga of lus old enemies the janissaries. Abaza served his' stem 
master well in that perilous station; but he at last incurred the displeasure 
of Murad, and was executed in 1634. The habit of bloodshedding had now 
growl into a second natum with the sultan. All faults, small or great, were 
visited by liim with the same short, sharp, and final sentence; and the least 
shade of suspicion that crossed his restless mind was sufficient to insure 
its victim’s doom. He struck before he censured; and, at last, the terror 
with which he was regarded was so general and pmfound that men who were 
summoned to the sultan’s presence commonly made the death-ablution before 
they entered the palace. 

The number of those who died by lus command is reckoned at a hundred 
tliousaud. Among them were three of his brothers, and, as was generally 
believed, his deposed uncle Miistapha. One of his sayings is preserv^ by 
an Italian wadter, who asserts that Murad’s favourite book was The Prme of 
Macchiavelli, wliich had been translated into Turkish, The sultan's own 
maxim is certainly worthy of such inspiration. It is tins: “Vengeance never 
grows decrepit, though she may grow grey.” hi the last years of Murad’s 
Ufe his ferocity of temper was fearfully aggravated by the habits of intoxica¬ 
tion which he had aci^uired. 

Never, however, did Miuad wholly lose in habits of indulgence the vigour 
of either mind or body. When civil or military duty required liis vigilance, 
none could surpass liim in austere abstemiousness or in the capawty ior 
labour. And^ with all liis misdeeds, he saved his coimtiy. He tolerated no 
crimes but Ins own. The worst oi evils, the sway of petty local tyrants, 
ceased under his dominion. He was unremittingly and unrelentingly watch¬ 
ful ill visiting the offences of all who •were in authority under liim, as well 
as those of tlie mass of his subjects; and the ■worst tyranny of the single 
despot n'as s, /sr losj ^'i&vous curse to the empire tliiui Jinr) been the mni- 
tary anarchy which he quelled. Older and suboi'dination were restored 
under his iron sway. Tliere was discipline in the camps; there was pure 
justice in the tribunals. The revenues were fairly i-aised and honestly 
administered. Tlie abuses of the feudal system of the ziamets and timars 
were extirpated; and if Murad was dreaded at home, he made liimself still 
more feared by the foe abroad. 


Expedition Against Persia 

In 1638 he made liis final and greatest expedition against the Persians, 
to reannex to the Ottoman Empire the great city of Baghdad, which had 
been in the poiver of those enemies of the house of 0.sman and the Sunnite 
creed for fifteen year.s, and bad been repeated^" be.siegcd in vain by 'Tiirkish 
armies. There is a tradition in the East that Baghclad, the ancient city of 
the caliphate, can only be taken by a sovereign in person. The great Sulei¬ 
man had first won it for Turkey; and now, at tlie end of a century after that 
conquest, Mui*acl IV prepared his armies for its recovery. The imperial 
standard of the seven horsetails was planted on the heights of Scutari on 
the 9th of March, 1638, and a week aftenvards Murad joined the army. A 
proclamation was made by which tlie march from Scutari to Baghdad was 
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divided into 110 davs' journey, with fixed periods for halts, and on the 8th 
of May the vast host moved steadUy forward in unmurmuring obedience 
to its leader’s will. Throughout this second progress of Murad (the last ever 
made by an Ottoman sovereign in person through any of the Asiatic prov¬ 
inces not immediately adjacent to Constantinople) he showed the same 
inquisitorial strictness and merciless severity in examining the conduct of all 
the provincial authorities that had been felt on his former march to Erivan. 
Pashas, judges, imams, and tax-collectors thronged to kiss the sultan’s stir¬ 
rup; and if there was the slightest taint of suspicion on the character of any 
functionary for probity, activity, or loyalty, the head of the unhappy horn- 
ager rolled in the dust beneath tlio imperial charger’s hoofs. 

On the 15th of November, 1638, after the pre-appointed 110 days of march 
and 86 clays of halt, the Ottoman standards appeared before Baghclacl, and the 
last siege of this great city commenced. The fortifications were strong; tho 
garrison amounted to thirty thousand men, twelve hundred of whom were 
regularly trained musketeers; and the Persian governor, Bektish IChan, was 
an officer of proved ability and bravery. A desperate resistance was expected 
and was encountered by the Turks; but their numbers, their discipline, and 
the resolute skill of their sultan prevailed over all. Murad gave his men an 
example of patient toil as well as active courage. He laboured in the trenches, 
and pointed the cannons with his own hands. And when, in one of the numer¬ 
ous aortie.s made by the prrison, a Persian soldier, of gigantic size and streneth, 
challenged the best and boldest Turk to single combat, Murad stood forth in 
person, and after a long and doubtful conflict clove his foe from skull to chin 
with a sabre stroke. 

On the 22iid of December the Turkish artillery had made a breach of eight 
liLindred yards, along which the defences were so completely levelled that, in 
the words of au OtlOKiau writer, “ a blind man might have galloped over them, 
with loose bridle without his horse stumbling.” The ditch had been heaped 
up with fascines, and the Turks rushed forward to an assault, which was for 
two days baffied by tho number and valour of the besieged. On the evening 
of thesecend d&y mmd bittedy i^pt'oached hisgmnd vhir, Tayav Uuhaaimed 
Pasha^ for the repulse of the troops, and accused him of want of courage. 
The vizir replied, " Would to God, my padisha, that it were half as easy to 
insure for thee the winning of Baghdad as it will be for me to lay down my life 
in the breach lo-inorrow in thy service.” On the third day (Christmas eve, 
1638) Tayav Muhammed led the forlorn hope in person, and was shot dead 
through the throat by a volley from the Persian musketeers. 

But the Turks poured on with unremitting impetuosity, and at length the 
city was carried. Part of the garrison, winch had retired to some inner 
defences, asked for quarter, which was at first granted; but a conflict having 
accidentally recommenced in the streets between some Persian musketeers 
and a Turkish detachment, Murad ordered a general slaughter of the Persian^i, 
and after a whole clay of butchery scarcely thi*ee hundred out of the garrison, 
which had originally consisted of thirty thousand men, were left alive. A 
few days afterwards Murad was exasperated by the accidental or designed 
explosion of a powder magazine, by which eight hundred janissaries were 
killed and wounded; and he commanded a massacre of the inhabitants of 
the city, in winch thirty thousand are computed by the Ottoman historian to 
have pcrislied. In Februaiy Murad commenced his homeward march, after 
having repaired the city walls, and left one of his best generals with twelve 
thousand troops to occupy Baghdad, which has never since been wrested 
from the Turks. 
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The sultan reached Constantinople on the 10th of June, 1030, and made a 
triumphal entry into his capital; which is memorable not only on account of 
its splendour and of the importance of the conquest which it celebrated but 
because it was then that Constantinople beheld for the last time the once 
familial- spectacle of the return of her monarch victorious from a campaign 
which he had conducted in pei-son. The Ottoman writer who witnessed ami 
described the scene says that the sultan "repaired to his palace with splendour 
and magnificence which no tongue can tell and no pen adequately iHusbrate. 
The balconies and roofs of the houses were everywhere thronged with people^ 
who exclaimed with enthusiasm, ‘The blessing of God be on thee, 0 conqueror \ 
Welcome, Murad 1 May thy victories be fortunate! ’ The sultan was sheatlieil 
in resplendent armour of polished steel, with a leoj3ard-skin over his shoulders, 
and wore in his turban a triple aigrette, placed obliquely, in the Persian mode. 
He rode a Nogaian charger, and was followed by seven led Arab horses with 
jewelled caparisons, while ti-umpets and cymbals resounded before him, and 
twenty-two Persian khans were led captives at the imperial stirrup. As he 
passed along, he looked proudly on each side, like a lion who has seized his 
prey, and saluted the people, who shouted Barik-Alloh! and threw themselves 
on the ground, All the vessels of war fired constant salutes, so that the sea 
seemed in a blaze; and seven days and nights were devoted to constant 
rejoicings.” 

A peace with Persia, on the basis of that which Suleiman the Great had 
granted in 1555, was the speedy result of Murad^s victories (September 15th, 
1639). Erivan was restored by the Porte; but the possession of Bnghdacl 
and the adjacent territory by the Ottomans was solemnly sanctioned and con¬ 
firmed. Eighty years passed away before Turkey was a^in obliged to strug¬ 
gle against her old and obstinate enemy on the line of theEuplirates. For this 
long cessation of exhausting hostilities, and this enduring acknowledgment of 
superiority by Persia. I'urkey owes a deep debt of gratitude to the memory of 
Murad IV. 


Lasi Years of Mvrad 

Murad died at the age of twenty-eight, on the 9th of February, 1640. In 
the interval between Ins return from Baghdad and his last illness, he had 
endeavoured to restore the fallen naval power of his empire, lie had quelled the 
spirit of insurrection that liad been rife in Albania and the neighbouring dis¬ 
tricts during his absence in Asia, and he was believed to be preparing for a war 
with Venice. A fever, aggravated by his habits of intemperance and by his 
superstitious alarm at an eclipse of the sun, proved fatal to him after an illness 
of fifteen days. 

One of his last acts was to command the execution of his sole surviving 
Ijrother, Ibrahim. It may be doubted whether this mark of" the m\ing spirit 
.strong in death” was caused by the delirium of fever, or from a desire that his 
favourite the Silihdar Pasha should succeed to the thi-one on the extinction of 
the race of Osman, or whether Murad IV wished for the gloomy satisfaction of 
knowing that his house and dynasty would descend to the grave with him. 
The sultana valid! preserved Ibrahim’s life, and used the pious fraud of a 
false message to the sultan that his command had been fulfilled. Murad, 
then almost in the pangs of death, “grinned horrible a ghastly smile” in 
the belief that his brother was slain, and tried to rise from his bed to behold 
the supposed dead body. His attendants, who trembled for their own lives 
should the deception be detected, forcibly held him back on the couch. The 
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iinam, -who had been waiting in an adjoining room, but had hitherto feared 
to approach the terrible dying man, was now brought fonvard by the pages 
and whilst the priest commenced his words of prayer, the ejfera vis animi of 
Murad IV departed from the world.^ 

The reign of the dissolute and profligate Ibrahun was insignificant in its 
results, with the exception of some advantages which he gained in a wav with 
Venice. In 1648 a conspiracy of janiasaries and ulemas dethroned and mur¬ 
dered him. Muhammed IV succeeded him, at the age of seven years. In¬ 
trigues in the palace and rebellions in the army were of constant occurrence. 
The government was in the hands of women and eunuchs, who ruled as they 
pleased. Never was the Ottoman court so corrupt, or in such a state of 
anarchy and depravity. Almost every moirth there was a new vizir, who was 
deprived of his office, and often of his life, after a few days of administration; 
tire sea-coasts were pillaged by the Cossacks, and the islands of Lesbos ancl 
Tenedos threw off the Turkish yoke. Such was the condition of affairs when 
a man appeared as grand vizir whose profound sagacity and rare force of 
character for a time arrested the menaced ruin of the empire. This was the 
celebrated Muhammed Kdprili.« With him began a short period of revival, 
which makes a break in the monotonous history of decline and disaster, and 
hence may conveniently be regarded as the beginning of a new section. 




CHAPTER IV 


REVIVAL FOLLOWED BY RAPID DECLINE 

(1656-1807 A.D.) 


MUHAMMEU KOmiLI 

The court astronomer at Constantinople^ on September 16th, 1656, deter¬ 
mined that the most favourable time for tlie investiture of Muhammed Koprili 
with the grand vizirate was the hour of the midday prayer, at the instant 
when the cry of "God is great” resounds from theheignts of the minarets. 

According to a prescribed loile of Islam, the noontide prayer is repeated 
not at the exact moment when the sun is on the meridinn, but a few seconds 
afterwards; because the tradition of the prophets teaches that, at the astro¬ 
nomical noon, the devil is wont to take the sun between his two horns, so that 
he may wear it as the croivn of Uie world’s dominion; and tlie fiend then 
rears himself as lord of the earth, but he lets the sun go directly he hears the 
words "God is great” repeated on Jiigh in the suramoiis of the true believers 
to prayer. “Thus,” says the Turkish historian, "the demons of cnielty, 
debauchery, and sedition, who had reached the meridian in the reigns of 
Murad and Ibrahim, and during the minority of Muhammed, were obliged to 
yield up their cl'o^vn of domination when the voice was heard that proclaimed 
Koprili grand vizir of the empire.” 

Muhammed Koprili was the grandson of an Albanian, who had migrated 
to Asia Minor and settled in the town of Kclpri. The ruler of the councils 
of the Ottoman Empire had b^n, in early youth, a kitchen-boy, from which 
situation he rose to that of a cook. After twenty-five years of service he 
became the steward of the grand vizir Khosru; and under Khosru’s successor 
he was made master of the horse. That successor favoured Koprili, as being 
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a native of the same province as himself; and by his influence Kdpnli wag 
made governor of Damascus^ Tripoli, and Jerusalem, and one of the vizirs of 
state. Afterwards he accepted the inferior post of sandjak bey of Kostendil 
in Albania, where he led an ai*med force against some of the numerous insur¬ 
gents of that region^ but was defeated and taken prisoner. After he was 
redeemed from captivity he mtii'cd to his native town, but was persuaded 
by a pasha, callecl Muhammed with the Wry Nock, to follow him to Con¬ 
stantinople. His new patron became gi-and vizir, bub soon began to regard 
Koprili as a dangerous rival for court favour. It does not, however, appear 
that Koprili used any unfair intrigues to obtain the grand vizirate. 

Friends who knew the firmness of his character, his activity, and his keen 
common sense rGOommended him to the sultana valid! as a man who might 
possibly restore some degree of ti'anquillity to the suffering empire; and the 
grand vizirate was offered to Koprili, then in the seventieth year of his age. 
He refused to accept it save upon certain conditions. He required that all 
his measures should be ratified without exatuination or discussion; that he 
should have a free hand in the distribution of all offices and preferments and 
in dealing out rewards and punishments, without attending to recommenda¬ 
tions from any quarter and without any responsibility; that he should have 
authority superior to all influence of great men or favourites; that exclusive 
confidence should be placed in him, and all accusations and insinuations 
against him should be instantly rejected. The sultana validi, on behalf of 
her son, swore solemnly that all those conditions should be fulfilled, and 
Muliammcd Koprili became grand vizir of tlie Ottoman Empire.^ 

His investiture with power restored vigour to the government, and revived 
the di'ooping confidence of the people. Victory again returned to the Otto¬ 
man standards. Lesbos and Tenedos were reconquered, and a successful 
campaien ^vas waged in Transylvania. The two fortresses on the Dai’danelles 
wei'e rebuilt, and all the important fortifications were jjlaced in an efficient 
condition. This great minister exercised absolute control over the sultan; 
and when He terminated His career of vizir, after a service of five years, the 
treasury, exhausted by the prodigality of preceding reigns, was again replen¬ 
ished. His cruelty caused the death of more than thirty thousand persons. 
As a dying counsel to the sultan, he warned him to distrust tiro influence of 
women; never to choo.se too rich a minister; to augment, bv every means, 
the revenues of the state; not to suffer the troops to grow effeminate by too 
long repose, and to lead, himself, an active life. The sultan, upon his advice, 
intrusted the seals of state to his son, Alimed Koprih.® 


AHMED KOPRILI 

Sultan Muhaimued IV was now advancing towards manhood^ but he was 
of far too weak a character to govern for himself. His great delight was the 
chase, and to this he devoted all his energies and all his time. Fortunately 
for his empire, ho placed the most implicit confidence in ARmed Koprili, the 
new vizir,_ and maintained his favourite minister in power against all the 
numerous intrigues that were directed against him. Ahmed Koprili was the 
real ruler of Turkey from 1661 to his death in 1676; and he is justly eulogised 
both by Ottoman and Christian historians as the greatest statesman of his 
coimtry. He was only twenty-six years of age when he was called on to 
govern the empire; but his natmally high abilities had been improved by the 
best education that the muderris of Constantinople could supply, and he 
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had learned practical statesmanship as a piovincial governor and general 
during the ministiy of his father. Alimed iCoprili could be as stern as Ins 
sire, when dutj; to the state required severity, and he was equally tenacious 
in not permitting the least encroachment on his authority. But he was 
visually humane and genei'oiis; and Iiis most earnest endeavours were directed 
to mitigate the burdens of imperial taxation, and to protect the people from 
the feudal exactions of the spaliis, and from the arbitrajy violence of the 
pashas and other local functionaries. 

Like his father, Ahmed Koprili commenced his administration by secur¬ 
ing himself against any cabals of the ulema; and he gave at the same time a 
noble rebuke to the chief of that order, who spoke in the divan against the 
memory of the late grand vizir. Ahmed Koprili said to him, "Mufti, if my 
father sentenced men to death, he did so by the sanction of thy fetva.” The 
mufti answered, " If I gave him my fetva, it was l^ecause I feared lost I should 
myself suffer under Ins cruelty.” "Effencii,” rejoined the grand vizir, ''is it 
for thee, who art a teacher of the law of the prophet, to fear God less than 
his cieature?” The mufti was silent. In a few days afterwards he was 
deposed and banislied to Rhodes, and his important station given to Sanizadi, 
a friend on whom Ahmed Koprili could rely. 

It was in the civil adininistration of the Turkish Empire that the genius 
of Ahmed Koprili found its best field of exercise; but he was soon oalfed on 
to fulfil the military duties of the grand vizirate, and to head the Ottoman 
armies in the war witli Austria, which broke out in 1663. This, lilce most of 
the other ^val•3 between the two empires, originated in the troubles and dis¬ 
sensions wiiich were chronic for a century and a half in Hungary and Tran¬ 
sylvania. After several conflicts of minor importance during 1061 and 1662 
between the respective partisans of Austria and the Porte in these provinces, 
who were aidcci against each other by the neighbouring pashas and com¬ 
mandants, an Ottoman army was collected by tiie grancf vizir on a scale of 
grandeur wortiiy of the victorious days of Suleiman ICanuni; and Koprili 
resolved not only to complete the ascendency of the Turks in Hungary and 
Transylvania, but to cnish entirely and finally the power of Austna. Mu- 
hammed IV marched with his troops from Constantinople to Adrianople; 
hut there he remained behind to resume his favourite hunting while his gi’and 
vizir led the army against the enemy. The sultan placed the sacred standard 
of the prophet in Koprili’s hands at parting; and on the 8th of June, 1663, 
tliat formidable ensign of Turkish war was displayed at Belgrade. Koprili 
had under hi.s command a hundred and twenty-one thousand men, a hundred 
and twenty-three field pieces, twelve heavy battering cannons, sixty thousand 
camels, and ten thousand muJes.^ 


THE BAITLE OE ST. GOTTHARD; THE TREATY OF YA8VAR (1664 A.D.) 

Repelling the peaceful overtures of the Venetians and of the emperor, 
Koprili /Uimed crossed the Danube at Gran, and laid siege to Neuhausel 
(August 17th, 1663); six weeks after, this place, the bulwark of Hungary, 
considered till then impregnable, capitulated. Himgary, Jloravia, and Silesia 
were pitilessly ravaged, and saw eighty thousand of their inhabitants carried 
off prisoners. Emperor Leopold was reduced to his own forces; the pope 
Alexander VII, being wholly devoted to the house of Austria, conceived the 
project of a league of the Christian princes against the Turks; Louis XIV 
offered thirty thousand men of his Gennan ^lies. Rut the emperor took 
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offence at this show of force, and on his advice the pope declined the offer. 
In the mean while Kdprili Aluned continued to advance; the pope and the 
emperor again demamled help of Ei-ance. Finally, after negotiations that 
were somewhat thorny, Louis XIV promised to send six thousand French 
and twenty-four thousand men from the confederation of the Hhme, under 
the command of the count of Coligny. This army was joined by all the 
young nobility of France, who disputed with each other the honour of serving 
as volunteers, and formed a picked corps under the orders of the duke de la 
Feuillade. 

The count of Strozzi had obtained some slight successes, but he was killed 
in a skirmish on the bank of the Mur and the celebrated Moutecuculi took 
the conimand-in-ohief, Koprili, after having taken Serinwar and Little- 
Kormorn, tried to pass the Raab by main force, but he was repulsed by 
Montecucull and Coligny after a desperate combat; a fresh attempt likewise 
came to naught. Finally on July 31st, 1664, the grand vizir decided to cross 
the river in sight of the Austrians and to risk a battle.^ The Ottoman army, 
encamped near the abbey of St. Gotthard, made an impetuous attack; the 
Raab was crossed by a ford, and* the Ottomans broke through the centre of 
the Christian army; Coligny, however, restored the balance, and the valour 
of his troops decided the victoi*y. 

It is said that when Koprili saw the French knights marching out, cov¬ 
ered with ribbons and silk, and with blond wigs, he exclaimed, “Who are 
those girls?" He was soon undeceived; in an instant the janissaries wem 
routed by the furia fraticese. Those who escaped the I'epeated for a 
long time afterwards in their military exercises the cries of *‘AUon$ allons! 
iueJ tue!” uttered by those girls whom the Ottoman historians call men of 
iron. Ten days after the battle of St. Gotthard, Koprili Ahmed signed 
with Austria the Treaty of Vasvar (1664). Transylvania was to be evacuated 
by the two parties; Apaffi was recognised prince of this country under the 
suzerainty of the Porte, Of the seven Hungarian comitates between Ti'an- 
sylvania and the Thelss three were to belong to the ciuperor, and the other 
four, taken away from Eakoczy, voimined Otlomun, as Nvell as Novigrad 
and Neuhausel.^^ 


CANDIA AND CRETE5 

At the end of the year 1666 the grand vizir took the command of the 
siege of Caiidia. The whole naval force of Venice, and numerous bands of 
French and Italian volunteers, attempted to force the grand vizir to raise 
the siege; but the skill of tlie Italian engineers, the valour of the French 
nobles, and the determined perseverance of Morosini were vain against the 
strict discipline and steady valour of the Ottoman troops. Tho works of 
the besiegers were pushed forward by the labours of a numerous body of 
Greek pioneers, and the fire of the powerful batteries at last rendered the 
place untenable. At this crisis Momsini proved himself a daring statesman 
and a sincere patriot. When he found that ho must surrender tho city, he 
resolved to make his capitulation the means of purchasing peace for the 
republic. 

The step was a bold one, for, though the senate was convinced of the 
nece.ssity of concluding a treaty as soon as possible, the extreme jealousy of 
the ^telletian government made it dangerous for Morosini to venture on con¬ 
cluding a treaty without express authority. Morosini, however, seeing the 
peril to which his coimtiy would be exposed, if the favourable moment which 
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now presented itself for concluding a peace was lost, assumed all the respon¬ 
sibility of the act and signed the treaty. Its conditions were ratified by the 
senate, but the patriotic general was accused of high treason on his return 
to Venice. He was honourably acquitted, but remained for many years 
unemployed. On the 27th of September, 1669, Alimed ICoprili received the 
keys of Candia, and the republic of Venice resigned all right to the island of 
Ciete, but retained possession of the tlu-ee insular fortre.sses of Karabu.sa. 
Suda, and Spinalonga, with their valuable ports. No fortress is said to 
have cost so much blood and ti’easure, both to the besiegers anr) tJje de/enders, 
as Candia; yet the Greeks, in whose territory it was situated, and who could 
have furnished an army from the inhabitants of Crete sufficiently niimevous 
to have decided the issue of the contest, were the people on the shores of the 
Mediterraneari who took least part in this memorable war: so uttei’ly desti¬ 
tute of all national feeling was the Hellenic race at this period.^ 


THE COSSACK'S; THE POLISH CAMPAIGN OF 1672 AD. 

The next scene of warlilie operations on which Ahnied Kbpj’ili entered 
deserves especial attention, because it brings us to the rival claims of Poland, 
Russia, and Turkey to dominion over the Cossacks, and is intimately con¬ 
nected with the long and still enduring chain of hostilities between the Russian 
and Turkish empires. The Cossacks of the Don had become subjects of Ivan 
the Terrible, czar of Muscovy, in 1549; but the Cossacks of the Dnieper and 
the Ukraine were long independent, and their first connection ivos with 
Poland. The Poles affected to consider them as vassals, but the wisest Polish 
rulers were cautious in the amount of authority which tlicy attempted to 
exercise over these bold and hardy tribes. The'imperious tyranny of other 
less pioident sovereigns of Poland was met by fierce opposition on the part 
of the Cossacks, who called in theh former constant enemies, the Tatars, to 
aid them against their new Polish oppressors. Deserted, after some years of 
warfare, by the Tatars, the Cossacks of the Ukraine appealed to the Russian 
czar Alexis. Many years of chequered and sanguinary liostilities followed, 
and at lost the Cossack territory was nominally divided between Russia and 
Poland in 1667. 

But the Cossacks who dwelt near the mouths of the rivers Bug and Dnieper, 
and who were called the Zaporogian Cossacks, refused to be included in the 
Polish dominions by virtue of that arrangement, and placed themselves under 
the protection of the czar In 1670 the Cossacks of that part of the Ukraine 
which had been left under Poland petitioned the Polish diet for certain 
privileges, which were refused; and a Polish army under Sobieski was sent 
into the Ukraine to coerce the Cossack malcontents. The Cosvsacks, under 
their hetman Dorescensko, resisted bravely; but at last they cletermined to 
seek the protection of the Sublime Porte; and Dorescensko, in 1672, pre¬ 
sented himself at Constantinople, and received a banner with two horsetails, 
as sandjak bey of the Ukraine, which was immediately enrolled among the 
Ottoman provinces. At the some time the khan of the Crimea was ordered 
to support tlie Cossacks, and six thousand Turkish troops were marched to 
the Ukraine. The Poles protested loudly against these measures. The czar 
added his remonstrances, and threatened to join Poland in a war against 
Turkey. The grand vizir haughtily I'eplied that such threats were empty 
words and out of place, and that the Porte would preserve its determination 
with regard to Poland. 
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When the Polish ambassador rcproaeliecl the Turks ^vith injustice in 
aiding the revolted subjects of Poland, Kdprili replied in a remarkable letter, 
vTitten with liis own hand, in which he states that “the Cossacks, a free 
people, placed themselves under the Poles, but being unable to endure Polish 
oppression any longer, they have sought protection elsewhere, and they are 
now under the Tumsli banner and the horsetails. If the inhabitants of an 
oppressed country, in order to obtain deliverance, implore the aid of a mighty 
emperor, is it prudent to pursue them in such an asylum? When the most 
mighty and most glorious of all emperors is seen to deliver from their enemies 
and to succour those who am oppressed, and who ask him for protection, a 
wise man will know on which side the blame of breaking peace ought to rest. 
If, in order to quench the fire of discord, negotiation is wished for, so let it be. 
But if the solution of differences is referred to that keen and decisive judge 
called the Sword, the issue of the strife must be pronounced by the God who 
hath poised upon nothing heaven and earth, and by whose aid Islam has for 
a thousand years triumphed over its foes.” 

This avowal of the principle of intervention in behalf of an ojjpressed 
people was a bold measure for the prime minister of a nation like the Turkish, 
which kept so many other nations in severe bondage; it was especially bold 
in Kdprili, who at that very time was directing the construction of fortresses 
in the Morea to curb the reviving spirit of independence of the Greeks. 

In the I-’olish campaign of 1672. Sultan Muhainmed IV was persuaded to 
accompany the powerful army which Koprili led to the siege of the important 
city of Kamenets-Podolski, in Podolia. Kamonels-Podolski fell after nine 
days’ siege (August 26th, 1672), and Lemberg shared its fate on the 9th of 
September. The imbecile king of Poland, Michael, then made the Peace of 
Buczaczwith'the Turks, by which Poland was to cede Podolia and the Ulcraine. 
and pay an annual tribute to the Porte of 220,000 ducats. Tlie sultan returnecl 
in triumph to Adiianople; but the congratulations which wore lavished on 
him as conqueror of the Poles were premature. Sobieski and tlic other chiefs 
of the Polish nobility determined to break the treaty which their king had 
made. They refused to pay the stipulated tribute; and in 1673 the grand 
vizir made preparations for renewing the war upon the Poles, and also for 
attacking the czar of Russia, from whom they had received assistance. 

The Turks marched again into Podolia; but on the lltli of November, 1673, 
Sobieski, -who now led the Poles, surprised the Turkish camp near Khoezim, 
and routed Koprili with immense slau^liter. The princes of Wallachia and 
Moldavia had de.serted from the Turkish to t!ie Polish side with all their 


contingents—a transfer of strength which aided materially in obtaining So- 
bieski’s victory. But Koprili’.s administrative skill had so reinvigorated 
the resources of Turkey that she readily sent h*ash forces into the ulcraine 
in the following year. Sobieski with his Poles and the Russians (who now took 
p active part in the vrar) had the advantage in the campaign of 1674; and 
in 1675 Sobieski gained one of the most biilliant victories of the age over the 
Turks at Leinbei'g. But the superior strength and steadiness of the Porte 
and Koprili in maintaining the war against the di.scordant government of 
Poland were felt year after year; and in 1670 the Tkirkish commander in 
Podolia, Ibrahim the Devil, made himself completely master of Podolia, and 
attacked Galicia. Sobieski (who was now king of Poland) fought gallantly 
with far inferior forces against Ibralnni at Zuvawno, but was glad to conclude 
a peace (October 27th, 1676) by which the Turks were to retain Kamenets- 
Podolski and Podolia, and by which the Ukraine, noth the exception of a 
few specified places, was to be under the sovereignty of the sultan. 
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DEATH OP AHMED K^PRILI 

Three days after the Peace of Zurawno Ahmed ICoprili died. Though 
his defeats at St. Gotthard and IChoczim had fairly given rise to an opinion 
among tlie Ottoman raiiks that their vizir was not born to be a genera!, his 
military services to the empii-e, for wliieh he won Candia, Neuhausel, and 
ICamenets-Podolski, were considerable; and no minister ever did inoret than 
he accomplished in repressing insurrection and disorder, in maintaining jus¬ 
tice and good government, and in restoring the financial and military strength 
of his coimtiy. He did all this without oppression or cruelty. He protected 
all ranks of the sultan’s subjects; he was a liberal patron of literature and 
art; he was a v'arm friend, and a not implacable enemy; he was honourably 
true to his plighted word towai'ds friend or foe, towards small or great; and 
there is far less than the usual amount of oriental exaggeration in the praises 
W'hich the Turkish historians be.stow upon him, as “ the liglit and splendour 
of the nation; the conservator and goveimor of good laws; the vicar of the 
shadow of God; the thnee-learned and all-accomplished grand vizir.” 


THE SECOND SIEGE OF VIENNA (lCS3 A.D.) 

The value of such a minister as Ahmed Koprili to Turkey was soon proved 
by the rapid deterioi’atioa in hei* fortunes under his successor in the vizirate, 
Kara Mustaplia, or Black Mustapha—a man whose character was in every 
respect the opposite of KopriJi's, and who to slender abilities imited the 
wildest ambition and almost boundless presumption. He was sou-in-law to 
the sultan, and by the influence which that marriage gave liim he obtained 
the high office which he abused to the ruin of his master and the deep dis¬ 
aster of his country. Kara Mustapha’s favourite project was a new war 
against Austria, in wliich he hoped to capture Vienna, and to make himself 
the nominal viceroy but real sovereign of ample provinces between the Danube 
and the Rhine, 

Since 1665 the Austrian domination had been odious to the Hungarians. 
The religious fanaticism of Leopold, who had put to death a number of people 
of high birth because they were suspected of leaning towards Pro^tantism; 
the violence and depredations of the German generals and administrators, 
who treated Hungary like a conquered country, oroudit on a general revolt. 
The son of one of the emperor’s victims, the count Emeric Tekeli, escaped 
from prison and gave the signal for revolt (1676). ffis deface, Pro l^eo ct 
palria, became that of the Hungarians, who defeated the Austrians every¬ 
where. Tlie emperor then perceived the necessity for refoim, and the diet 
of Oldenburg gave satisfaction to the complaints of Hungary (1681). This 
adroit policy detached most of the magnates from the party of Tekeli, who 
then implored the aid of the sultan^ offering in exchange to recognise the 
suzerainty of the Porte. T^e armistice concluded between Austria and Tur¬ 
key had not yet expired, but without stopping for this consideration the 
divan ordered the pasha of Buda to mai’ch to the aid of Tekeli, and Kara 
Mustapha invaded Hungary at the head of a liundred and fifty tliousand 
men (1683). 

Intoxicated by rapid and easy successes, the grand vizir, in spite of the 
advice of Tekeli, of the pasha of Buda, and of his principal officers, resolved 
to lay siege to Vienna. Stahremberg, intrusted with the defence of the city, 
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had only ten thousand men in the ganison. To complete the defence five 
corps of bourgeois were formed, who shared in the military service of the 
plaU. At the signal of alarm given by the great bell of St. Stephen's, the 
bourgeois were to assemble near the Hofburg (emperor’s palace); the students 
were to gather on the Freyung place and the merchants and employees on 
the new market-place. During sixty days forty mines and ten counter-mines 
exploded; the 'Turks cielivemd eighteen assaults and the besieged made twenty- 
four sorties. 

Most of the oiitworlcs had fallen into the hands of the besiegers; the ram¬ 
parts were giving way on all sides. Stahrember^ wrote to the duke of Lor¬ 
raine: There is not a moment to lose, monseigneur, not a moment.” If 
Kara Mustapha had ordered a general attack it is probable that he would 
have succeeded, but avai-ice prevented him from profiting by the ardour of 
his troops. Convinced that Vienna contained immense treasures, he could 
not make up his mind to abandon them to pillage, and hence he obstinately 
refused to give the signal for attack. The inaction of the grand %dzir gave 
Sobieski time to arrive. 

Leopold, in his extremity, had solicited help from Europe; the pope 
made an appeal to the piety of the king of France. It was in vain that Louis 
XIV intrigued throughout Europe to compel the isolation of the emperor. 
He tried to prevent Sobieski from helping the Austrians, showing him that 
loia real enemies were Austria, Brandenburg, and Ms Russian majesty. All 
was useless; he was carried away by hatred of the infidels. 

After liavingeffected a junction with the duke of Lorraine, the electors 
of Saxony and Bavaria, Sobiesld marched against the Ottomans. On Sep¬ 
tember 12th, 1683^ the Polish squadrons mounted the slopes of Calenberc, 
where the Osmaulis were intrenclied. Tlie impetuous valour of the Polish 
king decided the victory; at seven o'clock in the evening Vienna was com¬ 
pletely delivered. The booty was immense; three hundred pieces of artillery, 
five thousand tents, the militaiy chests, and all the flags except the sandjak 
sherif fell into the hands of the victors. Ten tliousand Turks remained on 
the battle-field. Kam Mvstaphsi, whose ambition had aspired to the empire 
of Gei-many and to the title Sultan—-Kara Mustapha, aroused from his proud 
dream of poweij rallied the fragments of his army on the Raab and fell back 
upon Buda. He crossed the Danube at Parkany after a sanguinary combat 
in which the Poles killed eight thousand of Ms men and took twelve hundred 
prisoners. Gran opened its gates to Sobieski at the first summons. Exas¬ 
perated at these reverses, the grand vizir took revenge upon his officers for 
his own incapacity, thinking that he could drown in blood the accu.sing voices 
of that army which Ire had led to butchery and defeat. Ho could not escape 
his fate; his enemies at Constantinople obtained the fatal arrest, and Muham- 
med IV sent the grand chamberlain to Belgrade with the command to bring 
back the head of the incapable general. 


THE DEPOSITION OF MOHAMMED lY) UIS CIIATIACTBE. 

The groat destruction of tlie 'Turks before Vienna was rapturously hailed 
throughout Christendom as Hie announcement of the approacliing downfall 
of the Mohammedan Empire in Eiu'ope. The Russians and the Venetians 
declared war against the Porte, and Turkey was now assailed on almost 
every point of her European frontiers. The new grand vizir Ibrahim strove 
hard to recruit the armies and supply the deficiency in tlio magazines which 
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the fatal campaign of liis predecessor had occasioned. But citv after city 
was now rent rapidly away from Islam by the exulting and advancing Chris¬ 
tians. The imperialist ai’mies, led by the duke of Lorraine, captured Gran 
Neuliaiiscl, Bucla, Szegedin, and nearly all the strong places, except Belgrade^ 
which the Turks had held in Hungary. The Venetians were almost equally 
successful on the Dalmatian frontier; and the republic of St. Mark now landed 
its troops in Greece, under Morosmi, who rapidly made himself master of 
Coron, Navarino, Naupba, Corinth, Athens, and other chief cities of that 
important part of the Turki.sh Empire. In Poland the war was waged less 
vigorously; nor did the Turks yet relinquish their hold on Kamenets-Podolski. 
But a great defeat which the main Ottoman army sustained on the 12th of 
August, 1687, at Mohacs (on the very scene of Suleiman’s ancient glory), 
excited the discontents of the soldiery into insonection against the sultan, 
and on the 8th clay of November in that year Muhamined IV wag deposecl, 
in the forty-sixth year of his age and fchirty-eightli of his reign. 

It had been the good fortune of this prince to liave al^le grand vizirs during 
a considerable part of his reign; but he chose his ministers from female influ¬ 
ence or perfsoual favouritism, not from discernment of merit, as was proved 
when he intrusted power to Kara Mustapha, who did more to ruin the Otto¬ 
man Empire than any other iiicUviduat that is mentioned in its history, 
Muhammed IV reigiica without ruling. His mind was entirely absorbed by 
his infatuation for the chase; and the common people believecl that he was 
under a curse, laid on liim by his father, Sultan Ibrahim, who liad been put 
to death when Muhammed was placed on the throne, and who was said to 
have prayed in his last moments that liis sou might lead the wandering life 
of a beast of prey. Though not personally cruel, Muhammed TV as soon as 
heirs were born to him sought anxiously to secure himself on the throne by 
the customary murder of Hjs brothers. They were saved from him by the 
exertions of the sultana validi and hia ministers; but he often resumed the 
unnatui’al design. His mother, the sultana validi Tarkhan, was determined 
at even the risK of her own life to slielter her two younger sons from being 
slaughtered for the further sccurityof the elder; and she Cook at last the pre¬ 
caution of placing the two young princes in an inner room of the palace, 
which could only be reached by passing through her ouii apartments. 

Even there one night tlie sultan himself entered witli a dagger in his 
hand, and was gliding through to the chamber where liis brothers lay. Two 
pages watched near the sultana validi; they dared not speak in the presence 
of the imperial man-slayer, bub one of them touched her and awakened her. 
The mother sprang from sleep, ami clinging round the sultan implored him 
to strike her dead before lie raised Iris hand to shed his brothers' blood. 
Muhammed, accustomed to yield to the superior spirit of the validi, renounced 
for the time his scheme of fratricide, ana retired to liis apai’tment/ but on 
the morrow he pub to death the two slavra who had hindered him from 
effecting the murderous project which lie wished to have accomplished, but 
which he wanted nerve to renew. Timidly vindictive, and selfishly rather 
than constitutionally cruel, Muhammed contuiued to long for the death of 
hi.s brothers, though he hesitated to strike. And when he was at last deposecl, 
to make room for his brother Suleiman on the throne, he may have regretted 
that his infirmity of purpose had spared tlie fatal rival whom an adherence 
to the old fratricidal canon of the house of Osman would have removed for¬ 
ever from his path. 

In the reign of Muhammed IV another innovation on the ancient stern 
institutions of the empire was completed, which also was probably caused 
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as much by wealmess as by^ humanity. It was in 1675, in the last year of 
the viziiute of Ahmed ICoprili, that the final levy of three thousand boys for 
the recruiting of the Turlash army was made on the Christian population of 
tile OLtoman Empire in Europe. The old system of filling the ranks of the 
janissarie.s exclusively with compulsory conscripts and converts from among 
tiie children of the rayahs had been less and less rigidly enforced since the 
time of Murad IV. Admission into the coi’i^s of janissaries now conferred 
many civil as well as militf^ advantages, so that it v’as eagerly souglit by 
men who were of Turkish origin and born to the Molianiinedan faith. 

Tlie first measure of mlaxation of the old rule was to treat those who were 
the children of janissaries as eligible candidates for enrolment. Other Mus- 
suhnaii volunteers were soon received, and the levies of the tribute of chil¬ 
dren from the Christians grew less frequent ami less severe, thoiigli they 
were still occasionally resorted to in order to supply the thousands of pages 
who were required to people the vast chambers of the serai, and who were 
in case of emergency drafted into the army of the state. But ever since the 
year 1675 the rayahs of the empire have been entirely free from the terrible 
tax of llesh and blood by which the Ottoman nnlitary force was sustained 
during its early centuries of conquest. With this change in the constitution 
of the corps of janissaries, the numbers of that force were greatly increased; 
large bodies of' them were now .settled with their families in the chief cities 
of the empire, where they engaged in different trades and occupations. The 
exclusively monastic anci martial character of the “new soldiery” of Hadji 
Bektash had long ago disappeared. 


two RELIGIOUS UtrOSTOl^ 

The contests between the Greeks and the Christians of the Latin Churcli 
in Jei'usalein raged furiously during Muhammecl iV’s reign. But the Otto¬ 
mans of that age watclicd with far stronger interest the agitation caused 
among the Jewi^i nation by the celebrated Sabbatai-zevi, who in 1666 came 
forward at Jerusalem and asserted that he was the Mcssiali. Under that 
title he sent circular lettci-s to all the Jewish synagogues of the Ottoman 
Empire; and such was his dcxterou.s audacity in imposition, so eagerly were 
the legends respecting his miraculous powers received, that thousands of 
his countrymen flocked together at his bidding not only from Constantinople. 
Smyrna, and other Turkism cities, but from Germany, Leghorn, Venice, and 
Amsterdam, Some of the rabbis opposed lihn, and the most violent tumults 
were raised at Jeru.salem, Cairo, Smyrna, and other cities of the East, where 
Sabbatai proclaimed his pretended mis.sion. 

The Ottomans observed his progress with religious anxiety; not from any 
belief in liis alleged character, but, on the contrary, from the fear that he was 
the dedjal, or antichn.st, who, according to the Mohammedan creed, is to 
appear among mankind in the last days of the world. They believe also 
that the speedy advent of the day of judgment is to be announced by the 
reappearance op earth of the prophet Mahdi. And as at the same time at 
which Sabbatai came forward in Palestine another religious impostor arose 
in Kurdistan, who called himself the prophet Mahdi, and excited thousands 
of Kurds to follow liim, the alarm of many orthodox Moslems at these com¬ 
bined signs of the end of the world was extreme. The vizir Ahmed Koprili, 
in order lo_ check the troubles caused by Sabbatai, seized and imprisoned 
him; but his fanatic followers only saw in tliis the certain prelude to their 
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Meysiah s tiiumph. They said that according to an ancient projjliecy Messiah 
was to disappear for nine months, and was then fo return mounted on a 
lioness, which he was to guide with a bridle made of soven-heacled serpents, 
and then Jie was to be lord of the world. But one of Sabbatai’s countrymen, 
who was jealous of his influence, denounced him before the sultan's ministers 
as endeavoui'ing to raise a revolt among the people. 

Sabbatai was brought before the sultan for examination, and Jluhammed 
then made him the characteristic offer of an opportunity of i)roving by a 
miracle his right to be aclcnowledged the Messiah. One of the sultan’s best 
archers was called forward, and Sabbatai was invited to stand steady as a 
mark for the arrows, which of course could do no harm to a personage giftccl 
with miraculous powers; only the sultan wished to see them bound back 
fz'om off liis body. At these words, and the sight of the bended bow, Sab- 
batai'a courage failed him. He fell pro.strate, and owned that he w^as nothing 
but a poor rabbi, and no whit different from other men. The sult.in then 
offered to allow him to embrace the Mohammedan faith, and so make some 
amends for the scandal which he had caused, and for the crime of high treason 
which he had committed by assuming the title of Messiah of Palestine, which 
was one of tlie saiidjalcs of the Subliine Porte. Sabbatai eagerly accepted 
the proposal. He became a Moslem, and instead of being norshippecl as 
Messiah or dreaded as antichrist, he filled for ten years the respectable but 
pro.saic station of a door-keej^er in the sultan’s palace. He, however, still 
made himself conspicuous by his religious zeal; but that zeal was now directed 
to winning converts from Judaism to Mohammedanism, in which he w’as 
singularly successful. He was ultimately banished to the Morea, where ho 

Tile Kurdish spiritual pretender, the .self-styled Mahdi, n'as captured and 
sent before the sultan a few months after Sabfiatai had ewned his imposture 
in the royal presence. The young Kurd abandoned the character of "pre¬ 
cursor of the last judgment” as soon as he was led before his sovereign. He 
answered his interrogatova with seu.se and spirit, and his life also was spared. 
The Jewish antichrist was serving the sultan as a door-keeper, and the iCurd- 
isli Madhi was made his fellow-seiwant, in the capacity of one of the pages of 
tlie treasure-chamber of the palace. 

Althougli his immoderate fondness for hunting made Muliammed IV habits 
iially neglect the duties of government, he was never indifferent to literaiy 
pursuits, and he showed a hereditary fondness for the society of Jeamed 
men. His patronage of the chase and lib patronage of letters were sometimes 
strangely bleiicled. He Avas liberal in Ilia encouragement of historical writers, 
especially of such as professed to record tlie current history of his own reign. 
He loved to see them at his court; he corrected their works ivith bis own pen; 
but he expected that each royal hunting should be chronicled by them 
with sportsmanlike minuteness, and that the death of each wild beast which 
was slain by the sultan’s hand should be portrayed ivith poetic feiwour. _ A 
despotic patron is dangerous to the life of an author, as w^ell as to the vitality 
of his worlds. The Tuiidsli historian Abdi was one whom Sultan Muhammed 
IV delighted to honour. The sultan kept him always near his person, and 
chai’ged him with the special duty of writing the annals of his reign. One 
evenms Midiammed a.sked of him, “What hast thou written to-day ?” Abdi 
incautiously answered that nothing remarkable to write about had happened 
that day. The sultan darted a hunting-spear at the unobservant companion 
of royalty, wounded him -sharply, and exclaimed, “Now thou hast something 
to write about." 
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THE REIGN OP SULEIMAN II 

Suleiman II, when raised to the thi'one of the Ottoman Empire in 1687, had 
lived for forty-hve years in compulsory seclusion, and in almost daily peril of 
death. Yet, as sovereign, he ^owed more capacity and courage than the 
brother whom he succeeded; and perhaps if he had been made sultan at an 
earlier period Turkey might have escaped ^that shipwreck of her state which 
came on her after the death of her great minister Aluned Koprili, through the 
weakness of Sultan Muhammed IV and the misconduct of his favourite vizir 
Kara Mustapha, the originator of the fatal march ujDon Vienna. 

Suleiman despised the idle sports and debasing sensuality of his predeces¬ 
sors, and earnestly devoted himself to the task of reorganising the military 
power of his empire, and of stemming, if possible, the progress of defeat and 
disaster. But he was unable to control the excesses of the mutinous janis¬ 
saries, who, throughout the winter which followed Suleiman’s accession, filled 
Constantinople with riot and slaughter, and compelled the appointment and 
displacement of ministers according to their lawless will. At length this 
savage soldiery resolved to i)iUage the palaces of the grand vizir and the other 
chief dignitaries. The vizir, Siavush Pasha, defended his house bravely 
against tlie brigands, who were joined by the worst rabble of the capital, Jew¬ 
ish and Clu’istian, as well as Mohammedan. On the second day of the insur¬ 
rection they forced the gate of the house, and rushed in, slaying and spoiling 
all that they met with, Siavush Paslia, with a few of his surviving servants 
round him, made a last attempt to defend the entrance to the harem, that 
sanctuary of Moslems, which the rebels now assailed, regardless alike of every 
restraint of law, of creed, of national and of piivate honour. More than a hun¬ 
dred of the wretches were slain before Uie resistance of the brave man of the 
house was overcome, and Siavush fell dead on the threshold of his harem, fight¬ 
ing bravely to the last gasp. 

The worst outrages and abominations were now practised by the rebels; 
and the sister of tne slain vizir, and his wife (the daughter of Muhammed 
XCdprih), were cruelly mutilated and dragged naked through the streets of Con¬ 
stantinople. The horror and indignation which these atrocities inspired, and 
the instinct of self-preservation, roused the mass of the inhabitants to resist 
the brigands, ivho were proceeding to the sack of other mansions, and to the 
plunder of the shops and bazaars. Tlic chief preacher of the mosque of the 
Great Suleiman, and other members of the ulema, exerted themselves with 
energy and success to animate the well-affected citizens, and to raise a feeling 
of shame among the ranks of the janissaries, many of whom had been led away 
by temporary excitement and the evil example of the ruffians who had joined 
them from out of the very dr^s of the populace. The sacred standard of the 
prophet was displayed over the centre gate of the sultan’s palace, and the true 
believers hastened to rally round the holy symbol of loyalty to their prophet’s 
vicar on earth. The chief pillagers and assassins in the late riot were seized 
and executed. The mufti and three other principal ulemas, who had shown a 
disposition to obey the mutinous janissaries, wevo deposed, and men. of more 
integrity and spirit were appointed m their places. Some degree of order was 
thus restored to the capital; but the spirit of insubordiiialion and violence was 
ever ready to break out, and the provinces were convulsed with revolt and 
tumult. It was not until the end of June, 1688, that the sultan was able to 
complete the equipment of an army, which then inarched towards the Hun¬ 
garian frontier. 
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The Austrians and their allies had profited vigorously by (he disorders of 
the Turkish state, and had continued to deal blow after blow witli fatal effect. 
Three generals of the highest military renown, Charles of Lorraine, Louis of 
Baden, and Prince Eugene, now directed the imperialist armies against the 
discouraged and discordant Ottomans. The important city of Erlau in Hun¬ 
gary surrendered on the 14th of December, 1^7, and came again into the 
dominion of its ancient rulers, after having been for a century \itider Moham¬ 
medan sway. Gradiska, on the Bosnian frontier, was capturccl by Prince Louis 
of Baden. Stuhlweissenburg was invested; and, as the Turks had abandoned 
Block and Pctcrwardcin, the route to Belgrade lay open to the Au&trian 
armies. A Turkish general named Yegen Osman was ordered to protect Bel¬ 
grade ; but he was cowardly or tmacher- 
ous, and, as the impeiialists advanced, he 
letreated from Belgrade, after setting fire 
to the city. Tlie Austrian troops, follow¬ 
ing close upon the retiring Turks, extin¬ 
guished the flames, and laid siege to the 
citadel, which surrendered after a bom¬ 
bardment of twenty-one daysj on the 
20tli of August, 1688. Stuhlweissenburg 
was stormed on the 6th of September; 
and Yegen Osman fired Semendria, and 
abandoned it to the advancing Christians. 

Prince Louis destroyed a Turkish aimy 
in Bosnia, and city after city yielded to 
the various Austrian generals who com¬ 
manded in tliafc province and in Tran¬ 
sylvania, and to the Venetian leaders in 
Dalmatia. 

The campaign of the next year in 
these regions was almost equally disas¬ 
trous to ^irkey. Tiie sultan announced 
his intention of leading the Ottoman 
armies in person, and proceeded as far as 
the city of Sofia. Part of the Turkish 
forces were posted in advance at the city 
of Nish, and were attacked there and 
utterly defeated by the imperialists under 
Piinco Louis of Baden. rJish, evacuated " 

by the Turks, was occupied by the con¬ 
querors. On the tidings of this defeat reaching the Turkish headquarters 
at Sofia, the sultan, in alarm, retreated within the mountain range of the 
Balkan to the city of Philippopolis. Before the close of the year 1689 Peter- 
wardeiii and Temesvar were all that the Ottomans retained of their late exten¬ 
sive provinces north of the Danube; while even to the south of that river the 
best portions of Bosnia and Servia were occupied by the victorious Austrians. 

In the southern parts of European Turkey the fortune of the war was 
equally unfavourable to Sultan Suleiman. Morosini, one of the greatest gen¬ 
erals that the republic of St. Mark ever produced, completed the conquest of 
the I\Iovea, which he divided into four Venetian provinces. It was only against 
the Poles and the Russians that the Turks and their Tatar allies obtained any 
advantages. A large Tatar force from the Crimea, led by Ahmed Girai, ovei^ 
ran part of Poland in 1088, reinforced the Tatargarrison in Kamenets-Podolski, 
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and defeated the Poles on the Sereth. The Russian general Galitzin attempt¬ 
ed to invade the Crimea. He obtained some advantages over part of the Tatar 
forces, l3ut when he advanced towards the isthmus of Perekop, in the autumn 
of 16S8, he found that the retreating Tatars had set fire to the dry grass of tlic 
steppes, and reduced the counti*y to^ a desert, from which he was obliged to 
retire. And in 1089, when the Russians again advanced to the isthmus, they 
were completely defeated by the Ottoman troops that had taken post there to 
guard the Cidmea 

But these gleams of success could not dissipate the terror which the disasters 
in Hungary and Greece had spread among the Turkish nation. Only seven 
3 'ears had passed away since them magnificent host, under the fatal guidance 
of Kara Mustapha, had marched forth across the then far-extended nortli- 
WGStevn frontier, with the proud boast that it would sack Vienna and blot out 
Austria from among the kingdoms of the earth. Now the Austrians, and their 
confederates, the lately despised Venetians, the conquered of Candia, held vic¬ 
torious possession of half the European empire of the liouse of Osman. For 
the first time since the da 3 ^s of Hunyady, the Balkan was menaced by Christian 
invaders; and at sea tlie Turkish flog, the flag of Khair-ad-clin, Piali, and Kilidj 
Ali^ was now swept from the Mediterranean. Seldom had there been a war in 
which the effect that can be produced on the destinies of nations by the 
appearance or the absence of individual great men was more signally proved. 
On the Christian side, Sobicski, Eugene, Louis of Baden, the prince of Lorraine, 
and Morosini luicl commanded fortune; while among the Turks no single man 
of mark had either headed armies or directed councils Yet the Ottoman 
nation was not exhausted of brave and able spirits, and at length adversity 
cleaved the path of dignity for merit. 

In November of 1089 the sultan convened an extraordinary divan at Adri- 
anople, and besought his councillors to advise him as to what hands lie should 
intrust with the management of the state. In the hour of extreme peril the 
jealous spirit of intrigue and self-advancement was silent; and all around 
Suleiman II advised him to send for Kdprili Zaclc Mustapha, brother of the 
great Ahmed Kdprili, and to give the seals of office to liim as grand vizir of the 
empire. 


KOPRIIil ZADB MUSTAPHA 

Koprili Zade Mustapha at the time when he assumed this high dignity was 
fifty-two years of age. He had been, trained in statesmanship clunng the 
vizirates of his father and brother, Muhammed and Ahmed Koprili; and it 
was expected and hoped, on the death of Ahmed in 1676, that Sultan Muhara- 
med IV would place the seals in the hands of Kriprili Zade. Unhappily for the 
Ottoman nation, that sultan’s partiality for his own son-in-law prevailed; nor 
was it until after thirteen yearn of niisgovcvnment and calamity had nearly 
destroyed the empire that the third Koprili succeeded his father and brother 
as director of the councils and leader of the armies of Turkey. 

_ His authority was greatly increased by the deserved I'eputation which he 
enjoyed of being a strict observer of the Mohammedan law, and an uncompro- 
rnlsnig erieiny to profligacy and coiTuption. After having paid homage to the 
sultan on hi.s appointment, he summoned to the divan all the great dignitaries 
of the empire, and addressed them on the state of the country. He reminded 
them in severe terms of their duties as Moslems, of their sins, and he told them 
that they were now undergoing the deserved chastisement of God. 
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But the highest merit of ICoprili Zade Mustaplui is that he had the wisdom 
to recognise the necessity of the Sublime Porte's strengthening itself by 
winning the loyal affections of its Cliristian subjects. Although he was so 
earnest a believer in Islam and so exemplary in his oI}e(licncc toits piecepts 
that he was venerated by his contemporaries as a saint, he did not suffer 
bigotry to blind him to the fact tliat cruelty to the rayah.4 must hasten the 
downifaii of the Ottoman Empire. He saw that the Chri.stian invaders of 
Turkey found everywhere symiiathy and recruits among the populations of 
the land. The Christian Albanians were enrolling themseh^e.s under the ban¬ 
ner of Venice; the Servians wem rising to aid the empeiw of Austria: and in 
Greece the victorious progress of Morosini had been aided by the rGadine5.s 
with which the village municipalitie.s and the mountain tribes placed them¬ 
selves under liis authority, and by the strenuous support which bands of 
Christian volunteers gave him in beleaguering the fortro.sses held by the Turks. 

Koprili Zade was not content with judging correctly; ho took prompt 
practical measures to check the evils which he was .swift to discern. One of the 
first acts of his vizirate was to despatch the most explicit and imperative 
orders to all the pashas that no Turkish officer should exercise or permit any 
kind of oppression towards tlie rayalis, and that no payment should be 
required of them except the capitation tax. For the purposes of this tax 
Koprili cUvicled the rayahs into three classes, according to their incomes. 
Tlie first or wealthiest paid four ducats, the middle claw tw'o ducats, am! the 
lowest one ducal a head. This institution was called the inmni djidid (the 
“new order"), a denomination which we shall see applied to more recent 
I'eforms. Koprili also took the bold and .sagacious step of making a Mainote 
Greek bey of Maina. This was Liljerius Gevatschari, wlio had passed seven 
years ns a Turkish galley-slave. He was now set at liberty, nnci sent to the 
Morea to support the Turkish intei'est among his countrymen against that 
of the Venetians, who had begun to alienate the Greek rayahs from their 
side by impolitic government. ^ ^. 

Von Hammer remarks that Koprili Zade showed JumseJf m tins measure 
to be superior as a politician both to his brotlier Aliniecl, who had sought 
in the former Venetian war to curb the rising disaffection in the Morea by 
fortified posts and gnrj'isons, and also to the subsequent grand vizirs^ who, 
when it was proposed to make the Morea a principality like Moldavia and 
Wallachia, and govern it by native Cliristi.'ins, rejected the scheme as derog¬ 
atory to the dignity of the Sublime Porte. Koprili had even the enlightened 
spirit to despise the old dogmas of Turkish muftis and judges, according to 
which the I’ayahs were allowed only to repair sucli churches as they already 
possessed, but were strictly forbidden to enlarge them or to build new places 
of wor.sliip. Koprili sanctioned the foundation of a Greek church wheieyw 
it was desired, and thereby became the foundeiyof thriving villages, which 
sprang up in districts where there had been previously only scanty bands of 
suffering and disaffected outcasts. ^ _ 

Once, in passing through part of Servia, Koprili halted for the mght m a 
wretched hamlet of rayahs, who had neither edifice nor nffnister of religion. 
Koprili ordered that a church should be built there, and that a Christian 
priest should be sent for to serve it. In return for this boon, whicli hh®d 
the poor peasants with rapturous gi'atitude, ICdprili required of them that 
each head of a family should biong him a fowl whenever he passed through 
the village, Fifty-three fowls were immediately brought to him, that being 
the number of families. In the next (and, unhappily for the rayalis, the 
last) year of his vizirate Koprili passed through the same place. He received 
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a hundred and twenty-five fowls from Uie heads of the happy population, 
which flocked togetlier with their Greek pncst at their head to welcome the 
benevolent vizii'. “Xjook,'^ said Kdprili to the staff of Turkish officers round 
liim, “look at the fmits of toleration. I have increased the sultan's power, 
and I [m'G brought blessings on his government from those who were wont 
to curse it.” The Greeks of the empire used to say that ICoprili founded 
more churches than Justinian. Had subsequent Turldsh ininistei's imitated 
Kdprili Zade Mustapha in their policy towards the Christian population of 
Turkey, the Ottoman Empire would now command far ampler rc.sources 
than it can derive from the unaided valour and loyalty of its Moslem inhabi¬ 
tants, and the most serious sources of its internal wealoiess would long ago 
have been removed. 

Besides the glory of having, while sincerely religious, practised religious 
toleration, the third Kdprili deserves honourable mention for his recognition 
of the great principle of political economy, that (with very few and very 
peculiar exceptions) trade between man and man ought to be free from all 
state interference. When pressed by one of his advisers to frame regulations 
for purchases and sales, Koprili Zade replied, “The Ko)-an prescribes nothing 
on the .subject. Purcha.se and sale ought to be left to the free will of the 
contracting parties." 

Koprili Zade Mu.stapha is termed by Ottoman historians Koprili Fazyl, 
which means Kdprili the Virtuous. They say of Iiim, as liis highest praise, that 
he never committed a crime, and that lie never used an unnecessary word. 
They I’ecord as an instance of liis eminence in tacitimiity that once, wliile 
grand vizir, lie received a ceremonial visit from three ulemas who had formerly 
held the offices of army judges. ^ Koprili let them depart without having 
addressed a syllable to them. His old master of requests, Nigalii Effendi. 
said to him, “My gracious lord, you should have spoken something to them.” 
“I am not a hypocrite," answered Kdprili. He was austerely simj^e in all his 
habits. In his campaigns he genemlly^ marched on foot, like the rank and 
file of the infantry. He dislmed militaiy music. He seldom moved his 
quarters before sunset. Amid the pomp and splendour of the Turkish court 
and camp the gi'and vizir wa.s distinguishable oy the plainiioss of his dress. 
He was an inclefatigable student, and read diligently in liis tent when on 
active service, as well as in his palace when at Constantinople. 

Such are some of the praises by wliich his coimtry’s liistorians signalise 
Kdprili Zade Mu.stapha. The renown for statesmansliip acquired by liim, 
which Christian writers have concuiTod with Mohammedan in bestowing, is 
the more remarkable, by reason of tlie shortness of the period permitted to 
him for the disjilay of his administrative genius. He was killed in battle 
ivithin two years from the time when the seals of office were placed in his 
hands. His contemporaries judged of him, as of liis brother Ahmed, that he 
shone more in the council than in the field. But the military career of Koprili 
Zade was highly honourable to his abilities as well as to his courage; and, 
though ultimately^ defeated, he gained a respite of infinite importance for 
the Ottoman Empire by the successes which he at first obtained. 

When he was made grand vizir, one of the invading armies of the enemy 
had advanced as far as Usitup, in northern Macedonia, where it was actively 
aided by the Ciiri.stian Albanians and their patriarch. A chieftain of those 
regions, named Kaipos, had accepted a diploma of iiivestitiire from the 
AiLslnan emperor, and, assuming the old title Krai, had fortified himself in 
Egi'i Palanlva. It was indispensable to relieve Turkey at once from the foes 
who thus .stniclc at the very heart of her power in Europe. Koprili held a 
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council of war at Adrianople, at which Selim Girai, the khan of tlie Crimea 
and Tekeli, the Hungarian refugee, were present. Kiioja lOialid Pasha, the 
serasker of the Morea, a native of Uskup, was sent with all the regular Turkish 
troops that could be collected against that place. The Crimean Idian, at 
the head of a large Tatar force, co-operated with him. They gained two 
victories over the combined bodies of Germans, Hungarians, and Albanians 
who had assumed the old mediseval badge of tlie cross. The chieftain Karpos 
was seized by the Tatars and executed on tlxe bridge of Uskup. Nearly all 
the important posts wliich the invaders and their insurgent confederates had 
occupied in those disti'icts wei'e recovered by the sultan's troops, and tlie 
pressure on this vital part of the empire was almost entirely removed. En¬ 
couraged by these successes, KopriU pushed forward with the greatest vigour 
lus armaments for the next campaign. 

Louis XIV, who was at war ivith the German Empire, sent in the winter 
of 1680 a new ambassador, the marquis de Cli^teauncuf, to Constantinople, 
to encourage the Turks to persevere in hostilities against Austria. Chiteau- 
neiif was also ordered to negotiate, if possible, a peace between Turkey and 
Poland, to prevent the recognition by the Sublime Porte of William of Orange 
as Idng of England, and to regain for the Catholics in Palestine the custody 
of the Holy Sepulchre, which the Greek patriarch had lately won from them. 
Chdtcaimeuf obtained the last object, and he found in the new vizir a zealous 
ally against Austria. But the Turks refused to suspend hostilities with 
Poland; and wth regard to the prince of Orange and the English crown, 
Kbprili answered that be should recognise the king whom the English people 
had proclaimed. He added that it would ill become the Turks, who had so 
often dethroned their own sovereigns, to dispute the rights of other nations 
to change their masters. 

In August, 1690, Kdprili Zade Mustapha took, in person, the command of 
the Ottoman armies that advanced from Bulgaiia and upper Albania through 
Servia against the imperialists. After a murderous fight of two days, Kopnli 
drove the Austrian general. Schenkendorf, from liis lines at Dragoman, between 
the cities of Sofia and Nish. The vizir then foimed tlie siege of Nish, which 
capitulated in three weeks. The Austrian generals were prevented from con¬ 
centrating their forces for its relief by a well-planned irruption into Tran¬ 
sylvania l3y the Hungarian refugee Tekeli at the head of a Turkish army. 
Tekeli defeated the imperialists in that province, and proclaimed the sultan 
as sovereign lord, and liimself as prince of Transylvania. 

After the capture of Nish the grand vizir marched upon Semendrla, 
which was stormed after resisting desperately for four days. AViddin was 
also regained, and Kdprili then undertook the recoveiy of Belgrade. On the 
twelfth day of the siege a shell from the Turkish batteries pierced the roof 
of the principal powder magazine of the city, and a destructive explosion 
ensued, which gave the Turks an easy conquest. Having placed a strong 
garrison in this important city, and completed the expulsion of the Austrians 
from Seiwia, Kdprili returned to Constantinople. He was received there with 
deserved honours after his short but brilliant campaign, in which lie had 
compelled the invading giaours to recede from the banks of the Morava and 
the Nish to tliose of the Danube and the Save. 

On the 10th of May, 1691, KopriU the Virtuous received a second time 
the sacred standard from the hands of his sovereign, Sultan Suleiman, wio 
died before the campaign was opened. Suleiman II was succeeded by hig 
brother Alimecl II, who was girt with the sabre of Osman on July 13th, 1691. 
The new sultan confirmed Kdprili in his dignity, and the vizir proceeded to 
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concentrate his foi'ces at Belgrade and to throw a bridge over the Save. He 
diQu marchecl up the right bank of the Danube to encounter the imperialists, 
who, under tlie command of Louis of Baden, descended from Peterwardciii. 
The two hosts approached each other on the 19th of August, near Slaiikamen. 
At the same time the Christian and Mussulman flotillas, wliich accompanicci 
their respective armies along the Danube, encountered on the river. TIiq 
T urkish flotilla was victorious; but on the land the day proved a disastrou.^ 
one for the house of Koprili and for the house of Osman. 

Contrary to the advice of the oldest pashas in the army, the vizir refused 
to await behind the lines the attack of the imperialists. The veteran warrior 

Khoja Khalid censured this impetuosity. 
Kopnii said to him, "I invited thee to 
follow me that thou mightest show thyself 
like a man, and not like a phantom.'’ 
Khalid, touching the thin hairs of his grey 
beard, replied, “1 have but a few da 3 ^s to 
live. It matters little whether I die Lo> 
day or to-morrow; but I would fain not 
iiave been present at a scene in which 
the empire can meet with nought but 
calmnity and shame.” “ Advance the can¬ 
non!” cried Koprili, and himself formed 
the spahis for the fight. Kcmankesli Pasha 
began the battle by rushing, with six 
thousand Kurihsh and Turkoman irregular 
cavalry, upon the Christian line.s. “Cour¬ 
age, my heroes!” cried Kemankesh, “ Uio 
jiouris are waiting for you!” They gal¬ 
loped fonvard uith shouts of “Allcm/” 
but were received by the Chiistians with 
a steady fiie, which drove them back in 
discomfited and duiiinjshed masses Again 
they charged impetuously, again they 
broKC, fell, or fled. The Austrians now 
pressed forward to where the sacied stand¬ 
ard w'as reared in the Mohammedan ranks. 
Ismail, the pasha of Karamania, dashed 
against them with the troop.s of Asia. His 
squadrons were entangled in an abattis of 
A Turkish Officeii felled trees, by which the prince of Baden 

(Sc\en<c«na\ t’entwy) had protcctcd his right wdng. The Asiatics 

wavered and were repulseil. Koprili saw 
his best men shot down round Kim by the suppriov musketry of the impe¬ 
rialists. “What is to be done?” he cried to the officers of his guards. They 
answered, “Let us close, and fight sword in hand.” Koprili, arrayed in a 
black vest, invoked the name of God, and threw himself, with drawn sabre, 
against the enemy. ITis guards rushed onward with him. 

An obstinate and sanguinary struggle follow'ed, which was decided against 
Turkey by the ballet that struck Koprili, while cleaving his way desperately 
through the Aiistihan ranks. His guards lost courage when they saw him 
fall, and the fatal tidings that their great virir was slain soon spread disorder 
ami panic throughout the Ottoman araiy. The prince of Baden's triumph 
was complete, and the Turkish camp with a hundred and fifty cannon fell 
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into the conqueror’s power. But the victory was dearly purchased, and the 
Austrian loss in men and officers was almost equal to tliat of the Turks. The 
battle of Slankainen drove the Ottomans again from ifungary; Tckeli was 
defeated by the imperialists and expelled from Transylvania; and throughout 
the fom- years of the disastrous reign of Ahmed II the current of defeat was 
unabated. Besides the cui-se of the victorious sworcl of the foreigners, and 
the usual miseries of domestic insuiTection, the fearful visitations of pestilence 
and famine came upon the devoted empire. A great earthquake threw 
down part of Smyrna, and n still more destnictive conflagration ravaged 
Constantinople in September, 1693. Heartbroken at the sufferings and shame 
of the state, and worn by disease, Ahmed II expired February 6th, 1695. 


ACCESSION OP MUSTAPHA 11 

Mustapha 11, the son of the deposed Muliammed IV, noiv came to the 
throne, and showed himself worthy of having reigned in happier times. On 
the third day after his accession he issued a hatti-shciif, in which he threw 
the blame of the recent misfortunes upon the sultans, and announced liis 
intention of restoring the ancient usages, and of heading his armies in person. 
As von Hammer / observes, this document is too remarkable not to deserve 
citation. Sultan Mustapha II tlius announced his royal will: 

"God, the supreme distributer of all good, has granted unto us, miserable 
sinner, the caliphate of the entire world. Under monarchs who are the slaves 
of pleasure, or who resign themselves to indolent slumber, never do the ser¬ 
vants of God enjoy peace or repose. Henceforth, voluptuousness, idle pas¬ 
time, and sloth are banished from this court. While the padishas, who have 
ruled tiince the death of our sublime father Muhammed, have heeded naught 
but their fondness for pleasure and for ease, the unbelievers, the unclean 
beings, have invaded with their armies the four frontiers of Islam. They 
have subdued our provinces. They have pillaged the goods of the people of 
Mohammed. They liave draped away into slavery the faithful, with their 
wives and little ones. This is Known to all, as it is known to us. 

" I therefore have resolved, with the help of the Lord, to take a signal 
revenge upon the unbelievers, that brood of hell, and I will myself begin the 
holy war against them. Our noble ancestor the sultan Suleiman (may his 
tomb exhale unceasingly the odour of incense!), during the forty-eight years 
of his reign, not only sent his vizirs against the unclean Christians, but placed 
himself at the head of the champions of the holy war, and so took upon the 
infidels the vengeance which God commands. I also, I, have resolved to 
combat them in person. Do thou, my grand vizir, and ye others, my vizirs, 
my ulemas, my lieutenants and agas of my armies, do ye all of you assemble 
round my person, and meditate well on this my imperial hatti-sherif. Take 
counsel, and inform me if I ought to open hostilities in person against the 
emperor, oi’ to remain at Adrianople. Of these tw^o measures choose that 
winch will be most profitable to the faith, to the emphe, and to the seivants 
of God, Let your answer be the truth, and let it be submitted to me before 
the imperial stirrup. T wish you health,” 

The deliberation of the divan on this summons lasted for three days. 
Many thought that the presence of tlie sultan in the camp w'as undesirable. 
Others feared that he had only addressed them with a view of learning their 
thoughts. Finally, they all resolved that the departure of the pwlisha to 
assume the command-in-chief of the army would not only expose the sacred 
IT, TV ^voL. xxrv. 2 D 
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person to too much, risk and fatigue, but would involve excessive expense. 
Conscqucntl}'^, the divan represented to the sultan that his majesty ought 
not to commit his imperial person to the chances of a campaign, but ought to 
leave the care of war to the grand vizir. To this address the sultan returned 
a laconic hatti-sherif, “I persist in marching,” The most active measures 
then were taken to hasten the preparations for the campaign; and the gah 
lantry of the young sultan was at first rewarded by important success.^ 

Mezzoraovto, the old pirate of Tunis, twice defeated the Venetian fleet in 
the straits of Chios and reconquered the island of that name. The khan of 
the Tatars invaded Poland and was stopped only by the firm resistance of 
Lemberg; the Russians had to raise the siege of Azov after having lost thirty 
thousand men (October, 1595); finally the sultan penetrated into Hungary 
and took Lippa by assault. General Veterani with six thousand men tried 
to stop the Osmanlis at Lugos, Surrounded by superior forces, he was 
defeated, but not until he had inflicted severe losses on the enemy, who left 
fifteen thousand dead on the field. Veterani, being wounded and made 
prisoner, was decapitated (September 22nd, 1G95). At these successes, to 
which they had become unaccustomed, the ardour of the Osmanlis veawoke; 
vokintarv gifts piovided for the pay of the army. Wealthy private persons 
equippecl corps of volunteers. The victory of Olascli, which the sultan gained 
over the elector of Saxony, increased the enthusiasm (1696) and caused the 
taking of Azov by the czar Peter I to pass unnoticed by the masses. Bub 
fortune was soon to abandon the arms of the Osmanlis; tlic celebrated Prince 
Eugene of Savoy had just taken command of the imperial army. After well- 
planned marches and counter-marches he surprised the Ottomans at the 
passage of tlie Theiss near Zenta; ten thousand were drowned in the river; 
the grand vizir was killed, the sultan fled, and Bosnia was invaded (1697). 

Tlie empire was again in peril. For the fourth time a Koprili was called to 
re.store it. Kdprili Plussein, a nephew of the old Koprili, received the seal and 
the standard. The treasui-y was empty; Koprili remedied this penury by 
skilful expedients; he improvised an army which, being confided to Daltaban 
Pasha, arrealed the triumphant progress of the imperial troops, and forced 
them to recross the Save. Louis AlV had just signed the Treaty of Ryswick; 
he had offered to include the Porte in the negotiations. The divan refused, 
but ace^3ted the mediation of the English ambassador. The French ambas¬ 
sador, Marquis de Fdriol, tried in vain to fight against the gold of William of 
Orange and to show the Turks the error they were committing in signing the 
peace. He promised in the name of his sovereign, who was preparing to 
recommence the war, that France would not lay down her arms until Turkey 
had recovered Hungary and all the lost provinces. All was useless. "The 
divan ended,” says Cantemir,ff "by asking France not to give herself useless 
trouble; peace was dc.sired and peace would be made.” It was soon signed 
at Karlowitz (January 26th, 1699). 


THE PEACE OP PC-VRLO\VITZ (1C09 A D.) 

Austria and the Porte agreed to a truce of twenty-five years. Turliey 
ceded Jluiigary and Transylvania to Leopold; it preserved only the territory 
between the Theiss and the Maros. Tlie boundary line between the two em¬ 
pires in Syrmia was a conventional line, drawm from the confluence of the Theiss 
and Danube to the emptying of the Bosna into the Save and from that point 
along the course of the Save and that of tlie XJnna, Poland recovered 
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Kameneta-Podolsld, Podolia, and Ukraine; Russia kept Azov, etc. All the 
tributes hitherto paid by Christian i)owers were abolished.^ 

Regarded from a higher standpoint than that of territorial gain, the Peace 
of Karlowitz is the most noteworthy of all treaties hitherto concluded between 
Turkey and the European powem, because it ends the humiliation involved in 
levies of money^ in the tribute of Transylvania, in the pension of Zante, and 
in the tribute to the Tatar khan; for the fii-st time the jjitcj-ventiou of Euro¬ 
pean powers for the common interest, in the form of mecliation, \Yas recognised 
by the Porte as an international right. When the tide of power of the Otto¬ 
man Empire was at its height the topmost wave reached the gates of Vienna 
then, roiling back, it kept Hungary and Transylvania a hundred and seventy 
years under the waters of tyranny. Tlic waters now receded a second time 
from the w'alls of Vienna, and not from there alone but al.so from Hungary and 
Transylvania, from Podolia and the Ukraine, from Dalmatia and the Morea; 
and the Peace of Karlowitz made of Poland and Hungary a great dam behind 
the boundary of the Dniester, the Save, and the Unna. Tire Peace of Karlo¬ 
witz proclaimed loudly the decadence of the Ottoman Empire, which, allliough 
the vigorous policy of Murad IV in the preceding periocl and that of the old 
Kopriii in the next had kept it stationaiy for a while, could neither be held 
in check by the statesmanship of the later Koprilis nor concealed from the 
w’orld by the clouds of plundering amies. 

The cruel oppression of the Himgarinn as a rayah under the yolcc of Turk¬ 
ish tyranny continued for a century until the wise and virtuous Kopriii, in n 
document called the “New Order” (nizamijedid), advocated the alleviation of 
the oppression of the rayah; and yet another century passed befoie this new 
legislation,_ which had been su^ested in order to secure a better treatment 
of the Christians, attained a sphere of influence, and, under Selim III, ushered 
ill a new order or tilings. Had Kdprili’s humane treatment of Christian sub¬ 
jects been observed by the grand vizirs, his successors, and hnd the new order 
he planned, which aimed at greater organisation and at an impiovement of 
the state aduvimstratlon, been carried out, the Greek rebclUon tnicht easily 
have been prevented. The following period of Ottoman history—lor wliicli 
the way was prepared by revolutionary ideas and by European mediation in 
the Peace of Karlowitz, which sounded the trumpet of the decadence of the 
Ottoman Empire—initiates an epoch of European intervention. This inter¬ 
vention has been growing more continual and more audacious up to the present 
clay./ 


THU REFORMS OF KOPRILI HUSSEIN 

Disorganisation affected all branches of the administration; rebellion broke 
out on all the frontiers of Persia, in the Crimea, in Africa, in Egypt, and in 
Arabia. The rebels, being vigorously pursued, w'ere forced to submission, and 
Kopriii Hussein could devote himself to the reforms which he was meditating. 
Walking in the footsteps of Kopriii the Virtuous, he granted to the inhabitanta 
of Bosnia and of the Banat exemption from capitation for the current year; 
lie exempted the rayahs of Rumelia from a million and a half of taxes in 
arrear; in Syria he granted free pasturage. Through the mufti he addressed to 
the magistrates of the empire detailed instructions prescribing a thorough 
acquaintance with the Koran, witli dogma and the foimulie oT prayer, and 
enjoining a strict discipline on the directors of schools. At the same time that 
he was relieving the situation of the Christians and trying to recall the Jvmsleins 
to study and to the obseivance of their religion, the grand vizir re-established 
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order in the administration, discipline in Uic army, economy in the finances; 
ho codified tiic maritime legislation, and gave a great impulse to works of 
public utility. Mosque.s, schools, markets, barracks arose on all sides; Bel¬ 
grade, Temesvar, Nish saw their foi*tifieations impaired mid enlarged and pro¬ 
vided with aramunifion. 

The death of the kapiidan pasha Mezzomorto depi'ived Kopnli Hussein of 
one of his most faitlifiil auxiliaries and left the field open to the hostile designs 
of the mufti. The latter grouped about him those who had won their liveli¬ 
hood by means of crimes and who could not pardon the grand vizir for his 
virtues and talents. Under the intrigues of tliis coterie the most devoted 
adherents of Kopiili, the kaimakam, and the tchaush baslii Mustapha aga fell 
successively. Finally the execution of Zibbeli Zade Ali Bey, a nephew of the 
minister accused of loving a sultana, warned the vizir of the lot which awaited 
him. Loaded down with grief and affected by an incurable malady^ he 
returned to the sultan the seal of the empire (September 5th, 1702) and died 
seventeen days afterwards. 

The death of ICdprili revived disorder. His successor, Daltaban Pasha, a 
soldier whose only passion was war, sought to break the Treaty of Karlowitz; 
lie fell a victim to the intrigues of the mufti and was strangled. Turning to 
liis assassins, ho exclaimed, ^Infidel Jtoslems, kill liim whom the giaours could 
not kill!” The reis effendi Nami Muhammed succeeded him; a partisan of 
peace, he tried to complete the work of Koprili. But by his efforts to do away 
with abuses be roused against himself the ulemas and the janissaries; the 
troops sent against the rebels made peace with them, and Mustapha, being 
deposed, eeded the throne without resistance to his brother Ahmed III 
(August 22nd, 1703).^ 

THE INFLUENCES OF JSUROFEAN INTFjRCOURSE 

The close of the seventeenth centu^, rendered memorable by the Treaty of 
Karlowitz, constitutes an epoch in the Ottoman annals. Its history commences 
to grow humane, and no longer breathes that spirit of cruelty which had hither¬ 
to animated it. It is true the throne was, on two occasions, subverted by 
insurrections; but its occupants were neither deposed nor put to death. Sev¬ 
eral bloody wars crimsoned the annals of this epoch; but the sombre night of 
barbarism gradually broke, and such acts of unnatural cruelty ns those of the 
tyrant Murad IV, the military anarchy under Muhammed IV, and the political 
fU5sa.ssinations of Koprili the elder were not again renewed. The rude severity 
n£ the Turldsh character was mitigated by contact with Europeans, and more 
civilised j^rinciples of action were adopted; the art of printing opened also 
to the Ottomans a new era. The fundamental columns of the edifice of Otto¬ 
man law, the military organisation of Oikhan, and the kanun-naine of Muham¬ 
med II yet existed; but from this epoch important innovations and changes 
in the domestic and foreign policy of the eraphe were introduced, which the 
exigencies of its condition and the spirit of the age required, novel and radical 
as they were. 

The amba.ssadors of Austria, Poland, Venice, and Russia were received at 
Constantinople with great pomp when they visited that capital, six months 
after the negotiation of the treaty, for its formal signature ajrd rntification. 
Before sunrise, on the day of their entrance into the city, the emirs, vizirs, and 
other high fimctionai'ie.s, with tlic sultan on horseback, assembled at the gate 
of tlie seraglio. The mufti, the two supreme judges of the nation, the chief of 
the relatives of the prophet, and the ulemas also united to do honour to the 
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lepreseiitatives of the foreign powei's. The spahlg and janissaries met them 
on their landing, and conducted them to the august presence of the sovereign 
of the empire, with an imposing military parade. 

In order to cement the peace, and to impress Europe with an idea of his 
riches and magnificence as a pnnee, the sultan despatched Ibrahim pasha to 
Vienna, with a iiumei'ous suite. He was charged witli the honour of presenti ng 
the emperor with a number of costly gifts; among others, a rich tent, the ex¬ 
terior of wliich was decorated witli golden apples, and lined with parti-coloured 
satin, embroidered with flowers of the hveliest hues; an aigrette garnished with 
fifty-two diamonds; a complete set of horse trap¬ 
pings, enriched with five hundred and twenty-one 
diamonds and thirty-eight rubies, the bridle being 
composed of a double chain of gold; a pair of gold 
stirrups ornamented with one hundred and twenty- 
eight brilliants and two hundred and four rubies; a 
saddle-cloth worked with gold and pearls; together 
with a glittering mace of rubies and emeralds, and 
a lar^e number of other precious objects. The 
imperial ambassador was soon after sent to Con¬ 
stantinople, to convey the thanks of his sovereign 
to the sultan, and to proffer to liim, in return, sonic 
magnificent presents. 

In the fiist half of the reign of Ahmed HI the 
rand vizirs succeeded each other so rapidly that 
istory has little else to do than to register their 
names, for the administration of but few of them 
was marked by any memorable act. In 1709 
Charles XII, kmg oi Sweden, after his defeat at 
Pultowa by the czar Peter the Great, sought an 
asylum in Turkey, The favourable manner in 
wmeh he had been received encouraged him in liis 
efforts to persuade the sultan to form an alliance 
with liim against their common enemy, Peter the 
Great. Yielding to his arguments and entreaties, 
the sultan declared war against Poland and the 
czar Upon hearing of the advance of the Otto- Turkish s^ranD-uEAHEB 
man army, under the command of the grand vizir 

Bultadji Muliammed, the czar crossed the Prutli, and intrenched himself 
between that river and a marshy plain dominated by heights occupied by 
the Turks. 

In this disadvantageous position the Russians, surrounded on all sides, 
valiantly resisted the attacks of the enemy; but they were soon reduced to ii 
close blockade. Peter I would have inevitably been lost but for the admi¬ 
rable devotion and sagacity of his wife, the celebrated Catherine. "While the 
czar, oppressed with grief, had retired to his tent, Catherine, far from abandon¬ 
ing herself to despair, took counsel with the general officers and the chancellor 
Schavii'ov. It was decided to ask peace of the sultan; the czarina collected 
all her diamonds and precious jewels, and sent them as a present to Osman 
Aga, kiahia of the vizir, by means of Schavirov, who was charged with the 
delivery of a letter to the fiist minister. Tlie vizir took into consideration the 
propositions of peace, and notwithstanding the protestations of Poniatowski 
and the khan of Crimea, peace was concluded with Russia upon most advan¬ 
tageous terms for the Porte, The czar was obliged, among other clauses, to 
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restore Azov, to demolish the fortresses of the sea of that name, and to deliver 
to the Ottomans all the artillery they contained. A special article secured 
permission for Charles XII to return to his Idngdoin. The sultan, at the 
instigation of Charles, declared the treaty null and void, exiled the vizir, and 
executed the instigators of the peace, who were convicted of having received 
the bribe of the czarina. In 1712 peace, however, was again renewed with 
Russia for twenty-five yearn. Tliis, in its turn, was violated by the sultan, 
and tlie ambassadors of the czar were imprisoned in the seven towers. 

The sultan, annoyed at the intrigues of lus troublesome guest, sent King 
Charles a large amount of money, and ordered him to leave the coimtry. This 
monarch, upon the receipt of tliis command, adopted the strangest proceeding 
known in history. AVith three hundred Swedes, some officers, and his domes¬ 
tics, he sustained the attack of twenty thousand Tatars and six thousand 
Ottomans; when he saw his brave countrymen enveloped by the enemy, he 
barricaded himself in his house, with sixty persons in all, defended himself 
with an in.sane, desperate fury, and killed two hundred of his assailants; he 
was finally taken, on making a sortie to escape from his Irurniug house. Some 
months subseqirently, on account of a letter from his sister pressing Ms return 
lo Swedeiij he left Turkey under an escort of honour, after n residence of two 
years within its hospitable limits. Peace was then definitely signed with Rus¬ 
sia, at Adriauople, for twenty-five yeais. The sultan, determined upon the 
reconquest of the Morca, intrusted the invasion of that peninsula to his son- 
in-law, the grand vizir [Ali Kuniurji], who in a few months wrested it, as well 
as nil their possessions in the Archipelago, from tlie Venetians. 


THE PEACE OP PASSAROWITZ (1718 A.D.) 

This striking .sign of a reviving martial spirit alarmed the emperor Charles 
VI into a declaration of war against Turkey. Prince Eugene, at the head of 
the imperial forces, met the vizir at Peterwardein, and cut his army to pieces. 
Temesvar and the whole Banat fell into his bands. Ho then advanced on Ihe 
fortress of Belgrade; but the grand vizir, with 150,000 men, hastened to the 
succour of the town. After a Rattle of extraordinary ferocity the Turks were 
obliged to retire, and Belgrade surrendered. An immense booty fell into the 
hands of the imperials, including, among other article.^, 131 bronze cannon, 
six hundred barrels of powder, thirty-five mortars, and fifty thousand pro¬ 
jectile.?. 

The Porte, recognising its weakness, accepted the offers of mediation which 
were made to it some weeks subsequently, and concluded a peace at Passa- 
rowitz, by which it ceded to the emperor Belgrade, Temesvar, AVallachia to the 
Aluta, and a portion of Serna; the Morea was restoied to the sultan. This 
treaty established more intimate relations between the Sublime Porte and the 
Christian states of Europe. A Turldsh ambassador was sent- to Paris, and a 
Prussian charge d’affaires to Constantinople. 


THE RIDBEI/LION OF THE JANISSARIES 

Tlie passion for war was not extinguished; for, taking advantage of civil 
war in Persia, the sultan marched into tliat country, a portion, of which he dis¬ 
membered, and divided with the czar, Ms colleague in this spoliating invasion. 
In 1730 the Persian conquests were in a gmat part recovered by the valour of 
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Nadir Efchar [Kouli Khan], wlio replaced the legitimate sovereign on tlie 
throne. 

These disasters provoked a rebellion of the janissaries, who obliged Sultan 
Ahmed III to descexid from the throne. The reign of this monarch was one of 
the happiest in the Ottonian annals. He added the Morea, a part of Persia, 
and the fortress of Azov to the empire, and by the aid of his illustrious \’izir, 
Ibrahim Pasha, endowed the country with many useful institutions. He 
repressed, by sumptuary laws, the immoderate luxury in female diees and 
ornaments, introduced the art of printing, and establislled four libraries, c 


THE OniQIN OP THE CIRCASSIANS 

The abilities of Sultan Alimed’s grand vizir Ibrahim, who directed the gov¬ 
ernment from 1718 to 1730, preserved an unusual degree of internal peace in 
the empire, though the frontier provinces were often the sccjies of disorder and 
revolt. This was repeatedly the case in Egypt and Arabia, and still more 
frecpiently in the districts northward and eastward of the Euxine, especially 
among the fierce Nogai tribes of the Kuban. The state of the countries 
between the Black Sea and the Caspian was rendered still more unsettled by the 
rival claims of Russia aud the Porte; for it was difficult to define a boundary 
between the two empires in pursuance of the partition treaty of 1723; and a 
serious dispute arose early in the reign of Ahmed’s successor, in 1731, as to thn 
right of dominion over the Circassians of the I^abarda, a region about half-way 
between tlie Euxiiie and the Caspian, near the course of fclie river Terek. 

The Russians claimed the ICnbarda as lands of Russian subjects. Tliey 
asserted that the Circassians were originally Cossacks of the Ukraine, who 
migrated thence to the neighbourhood of a city of Russia called Terki, from 
which they took their name of Tcherkesses, or Circassians. Thence (accord¬ 
ing to the memorial drawn up by the czar’s minister) the Chcassians removed 
to the neighbourhood of Kuban, still, however, retahung their Christian creed 
and their allegiance to the czar. Tlie continuation of the story told that the 
tyranny of the CrimTatars forced the Circassians to become Moliamiuedans, and 
to migrate further ca.stw'ard to the Kabarda; but it was insisted on that the 
Circassians were still to be regarded os genuine subjects of their original earthly 
sovereign, and that the land which they occupied became the czar’s territory. 
Tills strange political ethnology had but httle influence upon the Turks, 
especially as the czar had in a letter, written nine years previously, acknowl¬ 
edged the sovereignty of the sultan over the Circa^iaus,& 

The chief of the janissary rebellion, Patrona ICialil, was master of the 
capital; when he appeared before the prince whom he had placed on the 
throne, he said to him: *' I know the lot which is reserved for me, since none of 
those who have dared to depose padishas has ever escaped death; but I am 
none the less content to see thee seated on the throne of Osman and to have 
delivered the empire from its oppressor.” The sultan in surprise replied: "I 
swear by the manes of my ancestors never to make an attempt on thy life; 
much more, ask what thou wilt, thou shalt have it.” Patrona contented him¬ 
self with asking for the abolition of a tax: which was vexatious to the people. 
But popularity had awakened ambition in the simple janissary; he wanted to 
dominate. He wished the populace to have a share in the presents distributed 
at the sultan’s accession, and he stabbed the segban bashi for daring to oppose 
his wishes; he obtained from the sultan the order to demolish the liouses built 
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by tliG pa«haa and beya on tlie banks of tbc Sweet Waters, and finally he gave 
the principality of Moldavia to a butcher to whom he was in debt. 

The grand vizir tried to save the empire from humiliation by screening 
himself behind the orders of the sultan: “Go to find his highness," one of the 
chiefs of the rebels said to him, “but think above all of obeying Patrona 
Khalil." The tyranny of this man, who was supported by the populace, grew 
unbearable; the kislar aga, Beshir, the kapudan pasha, Jamuii Hodja, and the 
khau of the Crimea, Kaplan Girai, resolved to relieve their ruler from such a 
despicable and odious bondage. The superior officers of the janissaries, irri¬ 
tated at the audacity of the parvenu who dared to aspire to the supreme com¬ 
mand of their select corps, entered into the conspiracy. Patrona having gone 
to the serai to force Slahmud to declare war upon Russia, the conspirators 
seized that moment for getting rid of him. Scarcely was the padisha seated 
when the grand vizir clapped ms hands together; at this signal, Khalil Pehle- 
van, colonel of the seventh regiment of janissaries, entered at the head of thirty- 
two devoted soldiers. “ Who is the wretch sufficiently bold," he said, address¬ 
ing Patrona, “to aspire to the office of aga of the janissaries?" Patrona 
Khalil made no other answer to this unforeseen attaclc than to throw himself 
with naked ponlarcl on the person who opposed him. But he was at once 
surrounded and murdeied; his escort shared his fate. His partisans arose, 
but the revolt, de))rived of its leader, was easily repressed, and seven thousand 
corpses weie secuiity for the re-establishment of ordei*. 


THE DLSASTROUS WAR WITH PERSIA 

When the capital was pacified, the Porte took up the war against Persia. 
Shah Tamasp ivas defeated and sued for peace. By a treaty concluded on 
January lOtn, 1723, Persia recovered Tabriz, Ardahnn, Plainadan, and all of 
Luristan; she ceded to Turkey Daghestan, Georgia, Kakhti, Nakhitchevan, 
EiWon, and Tlffis; the Avas fcame the frontier of the two empires or\ the 
side of Azeibaijan. 

The peace was not of long duration. Nadir, after having re-established 
Shah Tamasp upon the throne, had received in recompense tlie title of sultan 
and the govermneiit of Seistan, Azerbaijan, Mazanderan, and of lOiorasaii 
In order to rouse no envy, he contented himself with the title Tatunas Kouli 
IGian (klian slave of Tahinas) and worked in secret for his own elevation. Ho 
protested loudly against the treaty of peace, mai'ched upon Ispahan, dethroned 
Shah Tamasp, and declared himself regent of the realm during the minority 
of the deposed monarch's son, Shah Abbas III. The first act of the regent 
was to denounce the treaty; he invaded the Ottoman territory, defeated the 
Osmanlis near the bridge of Adana, and laid siege to Baghdad. Topal Osman 
Pasha hastened with eighty thousand men to relieve the city; a terrible battle 
took place on the banks of the Tigris at Djouldjeilik; Tahmas Kouli IQian 
was seriously wounded, and was carried away by the rout of his troops (July 
19tb, 1733).^ 

The Persians, defeated a second time at Leithan, did not Wcait long before 
taking a brilliant revenge; the Turkish army was crushed and the seiasker 
perished in the struggle. The death of Topal Osman was a public misfortune 
for the empire. The Turks lost in him not only a virtuous and honourable 
minister and an enlightehed and capable administrator, but also an able 
general and an energetic chief. Reverses then succeeded one another without 
interruption; finally, after the serasker Koprili Abdallah, the son of Kdprili 
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Jluslapha, was defeated and killed, the divan decided to sue for peace. The 
plenipotentiaries which lie sent to Tiflis were present at the corojiatioii of Nadir 
Shah and signed a treaty which took away from the Ottomans then last con¬ 
quests; the frontiers were re-established in accordance with the treaty con¬ 
cluded in 1639 with Murad lY. 


WAH WITH RUSSIA AND AUSTHIA 

The Porte had to hasten to make peace with Pci-sia because war had just 
broken out with Russia. Poland, which had been rent with anarchy for a cen¬ 
tury, was a prey marked in advance for the ambition of its neighbours ; France 
alone took a friendly intei'est in its fate. In order to paralyse its action, 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia, in 1732, had concluded a secret compact, which 
imy be regarded as a prologue to the dismemberment of Poland. At the death 
of August the national pai'ty elected Stanislaus Leezinski (1733); immediately 
Russian and Austrian armies invaded Polish territoiy. France declared war 
on Austria, and hei‘ ambassador at Constantinople begged tlie Porte to take up 
arms to avenge the injury committed by Russia in inte^^'oning in the country 
after the treaties of Fallcsen and Constantinoiile had placed its independence 
under tho guarantee of the sultan. Tlie Ottoman ministers remamed deaf to 
the exhortations of the marquis of Villeneuve. The khan of the Tatars, at the 
instigation of Baron do Toth, prepared to invade the Ukraine; the Porte for¬ 
bade him to move; the gold or August II ran like w'ater in the serai. 

In the mean time Stanislaus had succumbed, crushed under the weight of 
superior numbers; tlio Russians were masters of Poland; France, engaged 
against Austria, again tried to open tho eyes of Turkey to its real interests, and 
in order to succcod turned to the famous count of Bonneval. Bouneval was 
born in 1675; he first served iu the marine; but an affaii’ of honour obliged him 
to leave, and he entered the French guards. In 1701 he bought a legiment and 
distinguished himself at the battle of Luzzara. In 1706 the count left the 
ariny, went over to the enemy, and became one of Eiigeiie's ]3est lieutenants. 

In 1716 he covered himself with gloiy in the war against the Turks. Return¬ 
ing to France, he married, and left his wife on the very clay of tlie wedding. 
He then returned to Gemiany, and took a very large part in the victoiy of Bel¬ 
grade. Before long he quamlled with Prince Eugene, and in consequence of 
his disagreement with the marquis of Pri^, governor of Belgium, he provoked 
Prince Eugene to a duel (1724). He was thi-own into prison, but escaped, and 
fled to Turkey, where he adopted the turban in order to escape extradition. 
He was now become a Moslem, a general of bombardiers, a pasha with two 
horses' tails, nncl he was the friend and counseller of the grand vizir. An 
implacable enemy of the house of Austria, he thought the moment had come to 
give to the Franco-Ottoman alliance the same character it had had luider 
Francis I, and he presented to the court of Versailles a proposition for an 
offensive and defensive alliance by which the two powers should engage nob to 
make peace separately but to act in concert. _ .■ i i 

The timid Cardinal Fleuiy rejected the alliance, at the same time d^ancl- 
ing a diversion of the Turlcs in Hungaiy. Emperor Charles II, to whom an 
alliance betivcen France and Turkey would have been cletrimentai, In^tened 
to sign the Tz-eaty of Vienna (1735). Scarcely was it szgned whp Rusaa 
attacked the Porte, which was still at war with Nadir Shah. A violation oi 
the Russian frontiers by the Tatars of Crimea served as a pretext {Marcli, 
1736); the Russians immediately invaded tlie Crimea. Austna, England, 
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anti Holland offeved their incrliatioii to the divan, where the peace party was 
still in control. In vain did Bonneval warn the minister, saying: "The 
emperor has no other design than tx> amuse the people luitil he has had 
time to reorganise the armies which ai-e returning from Italy in a disordered 
condition.” 

The intrigues of the Fanariots in Russian pay disturbed his judgment, 
and the mediation of Austria was accepted. While interminable conferences 
kept the Turks’ attention occupied, an Austrian army was massed on the 
frontiers and prepared to give aid to the Russians. The marquis of Villeneuve 
advised the Porte to buy peace at the price of ceding Azov, for it was too 
late now to make war successfully; the campaign should have opened three 
years before, at the time when Austria was fighting the armies of France, 
Spain, and Sardinia, and when Russia's attention was still directed to 
Poland. 

During this time the imperials, raising the mask, invaded Servia, Bosnia, 
and Waliachia. Disagreements between the Austrian generals caused the 
defeat of their army. Beaten at Banyaluka and at VaTievo, the Austrians 
had to evacuate Bosnia precipitately. The prince of Hildburghaiisen was no 
more fortunate in Scrvia and was obliged to recross the Danube (1737). 
The emperor sued for peace; England and Holland again offered their medi¬ 
ation. The Porte refused, declaring that it would accept proposals of peace 
only through France. Immediately Villeneuve went to the grand vizir's 
camp and opened negotiations. The talents of the negotiants were power¬ 
fully seconded by the Ottoman successe.s. In spite of a defeat near Konieh, 
the Ottomans retook Semendria, Mehadia, and Orsova; Willis was put to 
flight at Krotzka, after a desperate struggle lasting fifteen hours (July 
23rd, 1739), and if the grand vizir Al-Haji Muhammecl had known how to 
profit by his victory it would have been the end of the whole Austrian army. 
Belgrade was invested three days later. 


THE TREATY OF BELGRADE (1739 A.D.) 

Fortune had not been so favourable to tlie Osmanlis in their struggle 
against the Russians. Mumiich, it js true, had been defeated on the banks of 
the Dniester and the Muscovite fleet burned by the kapuclan pasha, Suleiman; 
but the Russians had .soon taken revenge. Miinnicli had seized Chotin and 
Jas-sy and had conquered all of Moldavia. Through the efforts of Villeneuve 
a separate peace was finally signed with Austria and Russia under the guar¬ 
antee of France (September, 1739). Austria gave back Belgrade and Shabatz 
minus artillery and munitions, also Servia, Austrian Waliachia, and the island 
and fortress of Orsova. The treaty was to last twenty-seven years. The 
convention with the czarina stipulated the demolition of Azov, and the 
prohibition of Russian vessels in the Black Sea or the sea of Azov. Finally 
Russia restored all her conquests. 

The Treaty of Belgrade, concluded under the mediation and guarantee of 
France, annihilated the Treaty of Karlowitz and effaced its shame. "The 
influence of France on Ottoman affairs was never so decisive either before 
or after, and the mission of Villeneuve is assuredly the most memorable in 
the diplomatic relations between France and Turkey. Villeneuve, clothed 
with the title of amba.ssaclor extiaordinaiy, was at once the soul, the counsel, 
and the guide of all the negotiations carried on at this time at the Porte with 
the different European cabinets.” 
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THE TREATY OF 1740 A.D. 

The marquis of A^iileneuve at once made use of the influence he had won, 
to induce fclie Poi-te to conclude a treaty of offensive and defensive alliance 
with Sweden; the two powei-s were to lend each other mutual support against 
Russia (1740). The capitulations of 1673 received all the modification de¬ 
manded by France, and the treaty of 1740 has controlled the relations of 
France with the Ottoman Empire to this day. 

Muhainmed Said, with the title of ambassador extraordinary, went to 
Versailles to present the eapitulations to Louis XY, where be was receii'ed 
with the highest honours. He returned to Constantinople with two ships of 
war and a small corps of French gunnere, who were to serve as a nucleus to 
the count of Bonneval hi remodelling the Ottoman artillery.^ 


THE RISE OP THE WAIIHACEES 

The latter part of the reign of Sultan Mahmud I is made not only memo¬ 
rable in Turkisli history but in the general bistoiy of Mohammedanism, by the 
I'ise and rapid inci'case of the sect of the Wabhabees in Arabia. Tliese Puri¬ 
tans of Islam (of wliich they claimed to be tlie predestined reformers and 
sole true disciples) were so named after theii* founder, Abdul-Wahhab, which 
means “ the servant of the All-Disposer.” Abdul-Wahhab was born in Arabia, 
near the end of the seventeenth centmy of the Christian era, and about the 
beginning of the twelfth centuiy after the Hejira. His father was sheikh of 
liis village, and young Abdul-Wahhab was educated in the divinity schools 
at Basra, where he made rapid progress in Mohammedan learning, and at 
the same time grew convinced that the creed of the ])rophet had been over¬ 
laid by a foul heap of superstition, and that he himself was called on to become 
its reformer. He returned to Arania, where, fearless of danger, and undeterred 
by temporary failure, he proclaimed his stem denunciations of the prevalent 
tenets and pvaetices of the mo&qne and state. He inveighed paYtiehiarly 
against the worship of saints which had grown up among the Mohammedans, 
against their pilgrimages to supposed holy places, and against their indulgence 
in several pleasures which tlie Koran prohibited, especially that foul foim of 
profligacy which had become almost nalionalisecl among the Tui’ks and other 
chief peoples of the East. 

He at first met with ridicule and pemecution from those to whom he 
preached; but he gradually made converts, and at length his doctrines were 
adopted by Muhammed Ben SuTid, the sheikli of the powerful tribe of the 
Messalikhs, who at the same time married Abdul-Wahhab's daughter. The 
new sect now became a formidable political and military body, Abdul-Wahhab 
continuing to be its spiritual chief, but the active duties of military com¬ 
mand being committed to Ben Su'ud, who enforced the new faith b)' the 
sword, as had been done previously by the prophet and the early caliphs. 
Aziz, the son, and Su’ud, the grandson of Muhammed Ben Su’ud, continued 
the same career of armed proselytism with increased fervour, and the Wah¬ 
habite sect spread through eveiy region of Arabia The attempts of suc¬ 
cessive sultans and pashas to quell this heresy and rebellion were vain, until 
the late pasha of Egypt, Mehemet Ali, undertook the task. He overthrew 
the temporal empire of the Wahhabees, and sent their last emir in chains to 
Constantinople, where he was beheaded in 1818. But the Wahhabite doc¬ 
trines are said still to prevail among many of tlie Bedouin tiibes. 
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RELATIONS ^1111 EUBOPE (1740-1757 A.D.) 

The pacific policy maintained by Turkey towards Austria upon the death 
of the emperor Charles VI in 1740 is the more honourable to the Ottoman 
nation by reason of the contrast between it and the lawless rapacity which 
was shown by nearly all the Christian neighbour of the dominions of the 
young Austrian sovereign, Maria Thei-esa. The Icing of Prussia,_ the elector 
of Bavaria, the elector of vSaxony, and the kiiigs of Prance, Spain, and Sar¬ 
dinia, agreed to dismember the Austrian Empire, and began the war of spoli¬ 
ation (called the War of the Austrian Succession) which was tennhiatecl by 
the Peace of Aix-la-Ghapelle, in 1748. Sultan Mahmud not only scrupulously 
abstained from talcing any part against Austria, the old enemy of his house, 
but he offered Iiis mediation to terminate the liostilities which raged between 
the powers of Christendom. With ef^ual justice and prudence the Turks 
took care not to become entangled in the other great European contest 
which followed that of the Austrian Succession after no very long_ interval; 
and which, from the period of its duration (1756-1763) is known in history 
ns the Seven Years’ War. 

Sultan Mahmud I had died (1754) before the outbreak of this last-mentioned 
conflict; but his brother and successor, Osman III, adhered to the same 
system of moderation and non-interference which his predecessor had estab¬ 
lished, and he thus preseiwed peace for the Ottoman Empire during his 
three years’ reign, from 1754 to 1757. He was succeeded by Sultan Muslapha 
HI, the son of Sultan Ahmed III. The name of Mustapha has always been 
accompanied in Turkish history by calamity and defeat; and we now ap¬ 
proach the time when, under the third sultan of that inauspicious designation, 
the struggle between the Porte and Russia was resumed, with even heavier 
disasters to Turkey than those which she endured when she strove against 
Austria and Prince Eugene in the reign of Sultan Mustapha IL 

THE REIGN OF MUSTAPHA III (1767-1773 A.D.) 

The first years, however, of Mustapha III were not unpromising or un- 
prosperous. Tlie administration of the affaire of the empire was directed 
by the grand vizir llaghib Pasha, a minister not perhaps equal to the great 
Ottoman statesmen SokoIIi and the second and third ICoprilis, but a man of 
sterling integrity and of high diplomatic abilities. He turned the attention 
of tile sultan (who showed a perilous restlessness of spirit) to the construction 
of public works of utility and sidcndour. The most important of these 
undertakings was the project, so often formed and go often abandoned, of 
making a canal which should give a communication between lire Black Sea 
and the gulf of Nicomedia (Ismid) in the sea of Marmora, without passing 
through the Bosporus. 

For this purpose it was proposed to dig a channel from the eastern 
extremity of the gulf of Nicomedia to the lake of Sabandja, and to 
form another from the lake of Sabandja to the river Sakaria, which flows 
into the Black Sea. The commercial advantages of such a canal would be 
great; and the Turks would be enabled to use the lake of Sabandja as a 
Tiaval depot of complete security, and of ample capacity for fleets of the 
greatest magnitude, which could rapidly issue thence as emergencies required 
either into the Euxine or the Propontis. This mode of uniting the two seas 
had been attempted before the commencement of tlie Ottoman Empire, twice 
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by the kings of Bitliynia and once by the emperor Trajan. Three sultans 
Suleunan the Great, Murad III, and Muhammcd IV, had conunenced the 
same enterprise before Mustapha III. But it had never been completed 
though the distances to be trenched through arc inconsiderable, and the 
engineering difficulties presented by the character and elevations of the soil 
are said to be few and trivial. Sultan Mustapha abandoned the project in 
1759, after having caused great interest and excitement among the French 
and English residents at Constantinople, who were anxious for the accom¬ 
plishment of the design, and who in vain urged the Turks to persevere. 

The chief efforts of Raghib Pasha liimself were directed to the strength¬ 
ening of Turkey against the inveterate hostility of the courts of Vienna and 
St. Petersburg, by alliances with other states of 
Christendom. Tho results of the Wav of Suc¬ 
cession and of the Seven Years^ War had been 
to bring Prussia forward as a new power of 
the first magnitude in Europe. Prussia, from 
her geogi-aphical position, had nothing to gain 
by any losses which ini^ht befall Turkey; and 
both Austria and Russia had been bitter and 
almost deadly foes to the great sovereign of the 
house of Brandenburg, Frederick 11. A treaty, 
therefore, between Prussia and Turkey seemed 
desirable for the interests of both states, and 
many attempts had been made to effect one, 
before Raghib Pasha held the seals as grand 
vizir. At length, in 1761, the envoy of Fred¬ 
erick II to Constantinople signed a treaty of 
amity between Prussia and the Porte, similar to 
treaties which the Turkish court bad already 
concluded with Sweden, Naples, and Denmark. 

But Raghib Pasha’s design was to convert these 
pveihwHwy of offensWeand 

defensive alliance. The English ambassador 
strove earnestly to forward this scheme, while 
the ministers of Austria and Russia endeavoured 
to retard and baffle it. Considerable progress 
had been made in the negotiations, when the 
death of Raghib Pasha in 1763 put an end to 
a project which, if successful, would certainly 
have been followed by a new war with Austria. In that war the Prussians 
would have co-operated with the Turks, and it might have materially varied 
the wliole current of subsequent Ottoman history. 

After the death of Raghib Pasha in 1763, Sultan Mustapha III governed 
for himself. He was a prince of considerable industry and talent, and hon¬ 
estly desirous of promoting the interests of the Ottoman Eniphe; but he was 
Imsty and headstrong, and he often proved unfortunate during the latter 
part of his reign m his selection of councillore and of commanders. And 
the sceptre of the power most inimical and most formidable to Turkey was 
now grasped by one of tho most ambitious, the most imscrupuloiis, and also 
the ablest sovereigns that ever swayed the vast resources of the Russian 
Empire. Catherine II (who has been termed with such tprible accuracy, 
both as to her public and private character, the Semhamis of the North.) 
reigned at St. PeterslDuvg. 
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The Porte wfitchccl with anxiety and alann tlic aggressive but insidious 
policy which was pursued towards every weak state that was within the 
sphere of Russian influence. Frederick II no longer sought the alliance of 
Turkey against Iris old enemies at Vienna and St. Petersburg, but concluded, 
in 176-i, a treaty with Catherine, by which the two parties pledged themselves 
to maintain each other in possession of their respective territories, and agreed 
that, if cither pow’er were attacked, the other should supply an auxiliary force 
of ten thousand foot and one thousand horse. But it was expressly pro¬ 
vided that if Russia "were assailed by the Turks, or Prussia by the French, 
the aid should be sent in money. There was also a secret article to this 
treaty, which was directed against Polish independence, and which has earned 
for this confederacy between Russia and Prussia the name of “ the Unholy 
Alliance of 1764, whence, as from a Pandora’s box, have sprung all the evils 
that have afflicted and desolated Europe from that time until the present day.” 

The Ottoman court protested continually but vainly against the occupa¬ 
tion of Poland by Russian and Prussian troops, against the disgraceful cir¬ 
cumstances of fraud and oppression under which the election of Catherine’s 
favourite, Stanislaus Poniatowski, as king, was forced upon the Poles, and 
against the dictatorship which the Russian general Repnin exercised at War¬ 
saw. The Turkish remonstrances were eluded with excuses so shallow as to 
show the contempt with wliich the Russians must now have learned to regard 
their Ottoman neighbours, both in diplomatic and warlike capacities. 


WAll BET^VUEN TUIIKEY AND RUSSIA 

Sultan Mustaplia and his vizirs at Inst felt that tliey were treated as dupes 
and fools, and the indignation raised at Constantinople against Russia was 
violent. This was augmented by the attacks made by the Russian troops 
on the fugitive Poles of the independent party, wlio had taken i-cfuge within 
the Turkish frontier, aud wlio, sallying thence, cariied on a desultory warfare 
n^amst their ewevmes, which the Russians vetahated at every opportunity, 
without heeding whether they overtook the Polish bauds beyond or within 
the Ottoman dominions. At last the Russian general Weiissmaiin followed 
a body of the confederated Poles into the town of Balta, on the confines of 
Bessarabia, which belonged to the sultan’s vassal, the Tatar Idian of the 
Crimea.^ The Russians besieged the town, took it by storm, plundered, and 
laid it ill aslies. Turkey had received proofs of Russian hostility in other 
regions. There had been revolts in Montenegro and in Georgia, and there 
had been troubles in the Crimea, all of which were aggravated, if not created, 
by Russiari agency. The divan resolved, on the 4Ui of October, 1768, that 
Russia had broken the peace between the two empires, and that a war against 
her would be just and holy. 

The general feeling of Europe was favourable to the empress. England in 
particular, though .she offered her mediation to prevent the Turkish war, was, 
at this period and for many years afterwards, desirous of seeing the power of 
Russia augmented, and of uniting her with Prussia, Denmark, Sweclcn, PIol- 
land, and England herself, in a great northere alliance in opposition to the 
combination of France and Spain under the house of Bourbon. This design 
had been formed by Lord Chatham (then Mr, Pitt) during the Seven Years’ 
^Yar, and it continued to be a favourite project of English state.smeii. The 
Fiencli minister Choiseul iiatm-ally regarded Russia with very different feeluias. 
But that great statesman also discerned how' necessary it was to watch jealousy 
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tlic growth of the Sluscovite power, not only for the sake of French interests 
but for the sake of the general commonweal of Europe. Choi&eul now at the 
outbreak of the war between Russia and Turkey in 1763, laboured anxiously 
to make the English ministry understand the true character of Russian power 
and ambition. 

However just their cause, the Turks began the war too soon. When Sultan 
Mustapha issued his declaration of hostilities against Russia in the autumn of 
1768, his anger had got the masteiy over his judgment. He should have 
endured the affronts offered to him a little longer, and not taken up arms before 
the summer of the following year; he might then have had the full force of 
his empire in readiness to make good his threats. But it was impossible to 
bring his Asiatic troops together during the winter, and the opening of the 
campaign on the Dniester and Danube was thus delayed till the spring of 1769 
—a delay which enabled the Russians to make ample preparations for a&sailing 
Turkey on almost every part of her northern frontier, both in Europe and Asia. 
Neither were the Turkish fortresses in a proper state of repair, or sufficiently 
stored, when the war was proclaimed at Constantinople. The Ottoman gov¬ 
ernment endeavoured to make good these defects during the winter; but the 
spring found the Turkish eqiiipments still far from a clue state of efficiency. 

One bold leader, on the side of the Moslems, and almost die only one who 
displayed any warlike abilities in support of the Crescent dunng the first years 
of this disastrous war, made a vigorous onslaught on the soutliern provinces 
of the czarina’s empire long before the other generals on either side thought it 
possible to bring troops into the field. This was the Tatar khan of the Crimea, 
Krim Girai. Before the end of January, 1769, the Tatar chief collected at the 
ruins of Balta, which the Russians had destroyed in the preceding summer, a 
hundred thousand cavalry. With this vast force of liordy marauders Krim 
Girai crossed the river Bug, and then sent one detachment towards the Doneck 
and another towards Orel, while the main body imder his own command swept 
over the Russian province of New Servia. 

Khan Girai was accompanied in this expedition by Baron de Tott, one of 
the ablest (though not the least vaunting) of the numerous officers and agents 
whom the French ministei^ Clioiseul, had sent into Turkey to encoui-age and 
assist the Ottomans. De Tott has minutely described the predatory activity 
and adroitness of the wild host which he marched with, and fiie stern discipline 
under wliich they were kept, amid all the seeming license of the campaign, by 
the military genius of their chief. For fourteen days Krim Girai rode at his 
will through southern Russia, with diiims beating and colours flying, while his 
wild horsemen swept the land with an ever-widening torrent of devastation. 
The khan and his guest, the baron, fared like the rest of the Tatars. Their 
food was moat, sodden and braised between the saddle and the horses’ backs, 
a mesa of fermented mares’ milk, smoked horse-hams, caviare, boutargue, and 
other Tatar aliments; but wine of Tokay was served to the guest in vessels of 
gold. The khan camped and marched in the middle of his army, which was 
arranged in twenty columns. Before him waved, together ■with the Turkish 
and Tatar standards, the coIouib of the Ynad Oossaclcs, who had abandoned 
the Russian Empire in the time of Peter the Great, under the guidance of the 
Cossack Ignatius, and who had since been called Ygnad, or Ynad, which means 
“ the mutineers.” By their influence Krim Girai prevailed on the Zapoiogian 
Cossacks to revolt against the authority of the commandant of the fortress of 
Elizabethgrad. A prince of the Lezghis also joined the Crimean khan, and 
offered a reinforcement of thirty thousand men to the sultan’s armies, on con¬ 
dition that certain honours sliould be paid him by the sultan and the grand 
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vizir, and that he should retain at the pea^ all the territories out of which he 
could diive the Russians. Had Kjim Girai lived a fesv years, or even months, 
longer, it is probable that Ihs ascendency over the wld warriors of these 
regions and Ids niarvellou.? .sldll in hancUirig irregular troops would have changed 
materially the course of the war. He Tott admired the severe discipline which 
lie maintained, while he permitted and encouraged his followers to develop 
against the enemy to the utmost their astonishing talent both for acquiring 
booty ami for preseiwing it when taken. But woo to the Tatar who pillaged 
without the khan's permission, or who offered any outrage against the Ichaii’s 
command 1 Some Nogai Tatars in the army, having insulted a crucifix, 
received each a hundred blows of the stick in front of the church where they 
committed this offence; and dc Tott saw' otheis, who had plundered a Polish 
village without orders, tied to the tails of their own horses and chagged along 
till they expired. 

I&iin Girai died within a month after his return from this expedition 
against Rus.'^ia. It was believed that he was poisoned by a Greek physician 
named Siropulo, an agent of the prince of WaUachia, against whom he had been 
vainly cautioned by oe Tott. The Porte appointed, as the khan's successor, 
Dewlet Girai, a prince without spirit or capacity. These were deficiencies in 
wliich lie too closely rcseiublod the grand vizir and the other leaders of the 
sultan’s forces. Jleaivwhilc the empress Catherine and her generals had been 
preparing for the war ridth their charactciistic energy. One Russian army, 
sixty-five thousand strong, was collected in Podolia, under the command of 
Prince Alexander Mikliailovitch Galitzin, who was directed to be.siogo and cap¬ 
ture the city of Cliotin, and then to occupy Moldavia. The second, under 
General Count Peter AlexandrevUch Romanzov, was to protect the frontiers 
of Russia between the Dnieper and the sea of Azov, and to reconstruct the for¬ 
tresses of Azov and Taganrog, which liad been razed in pursuance of the Treaty 
of Belgrade. A third army of from ten thousand to eleven thousand men was 
to occupy Poland, and prevent the Poles from giving any as,distance to Turkey. 
A fourth army, under Major-General Medem, advanced from. Tsaritsin into 
the Kabarda, and the Kuban; and a fifth, under General Todleben, was 
directed upon Tiflis, in order to attack Erzervim and Trebizond in concert with 
the Georgian princes of Karthli, Mingrelia, Guriel, and Iineritia, who had sub¬ 
mitted themselves to the sovereignty of Russia. At the same time money, 
arms, ammunition, and officers wore sent to the Montenegrins, and those war¬ 
like mountaineers were set in action against the Turkish forces in Bosnia. 

While the grand vizir was slowly moving \vith the sultan's main army from 
Constantinople to the Danul3e, Galitzin passed the Dniester, and made an 
unsuccessful attempt upon Chotiii, after which lie retreated aciuss the Dniester. 
Indeed, so far as Galitzin was concerned, the sarcasm of Frederick II of Prus¬ 
sia, on the conduct of this war, was welt deserved. He called it a triumph of 
the one-eyed over the blind. But among the other Russian commanders and 
generals of division were Romanzov, \Veis.sinann, Bauer, ICamenski, and, 
above all, Suvavov, in whom Frederick himself would have found formidable 
antagonists. 

Emin Pasha took the offensive and was completely defeated. The Rus¬ 
sians again invested Chotin, where Potocki, one of the leaders in the confedera¬ 
tion of the Bar, had intrenched himself with a few thousand men. His ener¬ 
getic resistance gave Emin Pasha time to come to his assistance, •i The sultan, 
the only one who took a real intei'cst in the success of his armies, had just sent 
lo his vizir an order for _a new manoeuvre. Emin Pasha dared to incur the 
responsibility of disobedience; his policy failed, his army was defeated and 
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dispersed. Consequently, an order, more punctiliously obeyed, soon placed 
his head at the gate of the serai. 

He was succeeded by Moldowandji. The new vizir sliowed himself more 
active but not more fortunate. Ci-ossiug the Dniester by two bridges, lie 
attacked the intrenched camp of the Russians. A sudden rising of the river 
shook the bridges; the soldiem, afraid of having their retreat cut off, rushed 
immetliately to regain the other bank; tlie bridges gave way under the weight 
of this disordered multitude and all weie swallowed up in the stream. Six 
thousand men, placed at the end of the bridge to guard the retreat, remained 
isolated on the right bank and were destroyed by the fire of the Russians. The 
Ottoman army foil back upon the Danube, 
evacuating Cliotiuj while Galitziu invaded 
Moldavia and 'Wallachia (1769). At the same 
time a Russian fleet entered tlie Mediterra¬ 
nean and attempted to arouse the Morea to 
revolt. 

The French ambassador had warned the 
divan of the Russian designs upon Greece, 
bub his warnings had been received with the 
most marked incredulity. Depending on the 
absence of communication between the Baltic 
Sen and the Archipelago, the ministers obsti¬ 
nately refused to believo the reports of the 
capture of Coron, of the rising in theMoiea, 
and of the ajmearaiicc of twelve of the 
enemy's sliips. The insurrection in the Morea 
came to wothmg, aivd the Rutaaft fleet joined 
battle with tlio Ottomans in the narrow clian- 
nel which sepai-ates the isle of Chios from the 
Asiatic coast, The combat lasted four hours; 
then the ships of the two admirals were blown 
up. The Turks, lightened at the explosion, 
retired in the greatest disorder to the port 
of Tchesnie, although the lo.ss of the Russians 
was greater than theirs. 

Admiral Elphiustone, taking advantage of 
this retreat, appeared before the port and 
sent in two fire-ships. The sight of these two 
little ships advancing towards the port I'ekin- 
dled in the Turks the idea of conquest. Tak- Costc^ie op a TunKiBH Sailor 
ing them for renegades, far fioin trying to ^ 

sink them, they made vows for their sare arrival. They determined to put 
the crews in irons, as they enjoyed tlie prospect of leading them in triumph 
to Constantinople. However, the pretended deserters, having entered with¬ 
out difficulty, threw out their grappling-hooks and soon vomited forth whirl¬ 
winds of flame which burned up the whole fleet. The port of Tchesme, filled 
with vessels, powder, and cannon, presented the appearance of a volcano, 
whicli engulfed all the Turkish marine (July 7th, 1770). 

The Dardanelles were not defended. The Russians could reach Constanti¬ 
nople without hindrance. Elphinstone wished to force the straits at once, but 
Orlov, who ivas the commander-in-cliief, refused and laid siege to Lemnos. 
During tliis time Baron de Tott was charged with the fortification of the Dar¬ 
danelles and with preserving the capital. In a few days he had improvised 
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a complete system of defence; batteries were constructed and mounted with 
connon, and trading vessels were transformed into fire-ships; tliirty thousand 
men manned the works, and soon the passage was impracticable. 

On land also the Ottomans met only with disaster. However, the cabinet 
of Vei’sailles, on the appearance of a liussian fleet in the Mediterranean, had 
proposed a maritime co-operation to the Porte; it offered her fifteen vessels 
of the line on condition that she would ask for this support directly and would 
provide for tlie supi)ort of the ships. In addition it promised her the assist¬ 
ance of Spain in return for a treaty of commerce with that power. But the 
sultan was alone in his wish to have recourse to France. All the divan was 
sold to England; the ministers desired peac.e at any price; they asked the 
mediation of Austria. The French ambassador, tlie count of Saint-Priest, 
aided by Baron tie Tott, who had the sultan's confidence, neglected nothing 
in the attempt to open the eyes of the ministers and to remedy the vices of the 
Ottoman organisation. 

The Death of Ahistapha 

The campaign of 1771 opened more favourably for the Osmat^s. Hassan 
Bey, “the crocodile of the sea of battles,” had conceived the project of lifting 
the siege of Lemnos with four thousand volunteers in boats, and without any 
artillery. The enterprise succeeded by the very excess of its daring; the be¬ 
sieged had iieglectccl the most elementary prccavitions for protectmg them¬ 
selves; being attacked unexpectedly, they thought only of fleeing upon their 
ships. The title Kapudan Pasha rewarded the hero of this exploit. The 
Russian.'? were equally unsucce.ssful in their attempts on Trebizond and in 
Georgia, but in the Crimea the Ottoman domination was destroyed. In three 
weeks the prince Dolgoruki conquered the whole peninsula, proclaimed its 
independence under Muscovite sovereignty, and installed Sherim Bey as 
klinn. 

Austria, while deceiving the Porte with feigned negotiations, had concluded 
a.secret treaty with Prussia and Russia, a.ssuring the dismemberment of Poland. 
Acting in concert with Prussia, she caused an armistice to be concluded at 
Giurgevo, and a congress opened at Foesani in Moldavia. Russia's extreme 
demands liroke off negotiations and the war recommenced. The sultan Mus- 
tapha, who desired peace only on honourable conditions, pushed hostilities 
vigorously, and the chief effort of the stniggle was concentrated upon the 
Danube. The Russians, beaten at Riistchuk, were again defeated before 
Silistria; they took a base revenge for their defeat at Bazardjik, an open city, 
by massacring women, old men, and cliildreii, whom they dashed against the 
walls. The kapudan pasha, no longer having a fleet to command, at the head 
of a corps of spahis chased me Rus-sians beyond the Danube and took their ar- 
tilleiy and ammunition (1773) 

In Syria and in Egypt likewise the Ottomans had the advantage. Ali Bey, 
defeated under the walls of Cairo by Abu Shel, had taken refuge with the pasha 
of Acre, Tahir, to whom the Russian fleet furnished armies and ammunition. 
O.sman Pasha was defeated by the rebels, who took po.sse5sion of Jaffa, and 
Ali Bey leturncd to Cairo; but, betrayed by liis adopted son, Muhamnied Bey, 
he fell into the power of Abu Shel, who sent his head to Constantinople in tolceii 
of fidelity. 

Death surpri.sed the sultan in the midst of these unexpected triumphs 
just as he was starting to join his army on the Danube (September 21sb, 1774). 
By his activity, his constancy, his enlightened spirit of reform, his desire to 
instruct, and his zeal to supplement the incapacity or the laziness of liis min- 
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isters, iMustapha III deserved the regrets of his people. That lie could not 
repair the faults of his predecessors must be attributed to circumstances, 
to the venality and con'uption of his entourage. One fact alone testifies 
to his enterprising spirit—he had resolved to cut through the isthmus of 
Suez, and had charged Baron cle Tott to prepare a treatise on that important 
subject. Lastly, the honour and glory of Mustapha is to have understood the 
necessity of leforms, to have inaugurated them, and to have pointed out the 
road of salvation to Selirn II and to Mahmud IL<^ 


THE TREATY OF KUTCHUK-KAINARDJl HASTENS THE FALL OF TURKEY 

He was followed by his brother Abdul-Hainid (1774-1789), who was at this 
time forty-eight years of age; forty-three yearn of his life he had piisi?ed in 
prison. It may naturally be supposed that he had no great experience in war, 
and although ho did not reject the proposals of peace offered by the Russians, 
the ulema violently opposed tlicin, as the delivery of Turkisli fortresses to the 
enemy was in contradiction to the fundamental principles of Islam. How- 
ovor, after the Turldsh troops had suffered several defeats, and the aimy was 
oven surrounded by tire Russians at Sliumla, the objections of the ulema were 
neglected, and the Treaty of Kutchuk-Kainardji was signed with the Russians 
on the 17th of July, 1774. By this treaty the Porte gave up to Russia the 
fortresses of Kinburn (on the mouths of the Dnieper), ICertch and Yenikale (on 
the peninsula of the Crimea), yielded its sway over the Tatars in the Crimea^ 
Budjak (or Bessarabia), and Kuban (now the country of the Tchernomon 
Cossacks), permitted tlie Russians to navigate all the Turldsh seas, and con* 
ceded to the czar the protectorate over all ttie Turkish subjects ^vho belonged 
to the Greek confession. 

Although these concessions may appear unimportant, they contained the 
germ of future immense advantages; the independence of tlie Cidmea moi'e 
especially guaranteed to the Russians an inlluence over this beautiful and well- 
cultivated country, which at length entailed its subjection.'^ 

The whole treaty was drawm up and concluded without the insertion of a 
syllable relating to Poland, although the treatment of Poland by Russia had 
been one of the primary causes of the war. It was considered that this implied 
negation of all right in Turkey to interfere in Polish affairs, and also the cir¬ 
cumstance that the treaty was concluded without any third power being 
allowed to be party to it as mediator between the Russian empress^ and her 
defeated enemy, was not the least of the triumphs wliicli were achieved for 
Catherine in the close of this contest. 

Such in substance was the Treaty of Kutchuk-Kainardji; in which one of 
the ablest diplomatists of the age saw not only the preparation of the destruc¬ 
tion of the Mohammedan Empire of the East, but also the source of evil and 
ti'oubics without end for all the other states of Europe. The German historian 
of the house of Osman consider that treaty to have delivered up the Ottoman 
Empire to the mercy of Russia, and to Iiave marked Uie commencement of the 
dissolution of that empire, at least in Europe, 

The literary men of western Europe and the ulemas of Turkey alike regarded 
the Treaty of Kutchuk-Kainardji ns consummating the glory of Ru.^ia and 
the degradation of the house of Osman. Tlie Encyclopadists of Paris wrote 
felicitations to the empress Catherine, and to hei* generalissiino Count Roman- 
zov, which were echoed by all pretenders to enlightened opinions in other parts 
of Europe which recognised the centralisation of literary authority amid the 
circles of the French metropolis. 
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In Constantinople devout followers of Islam looked wistfully to Asia us 
tlieir refuge fi'oui the great infidels, as they termed tlic Russians, and sorro\s'- 
fully recalled the old tradition that tiie City abounding in faith is destined to 
bo taken by the Sons of Yellowness. But still many among the Ottomans 
were sujjei'ior to the toijior of despairing fatalism. They understood better 
both their duty to their empire and the precepts of their prophet, who bade 
his followers not to lose heart at reverses in warfare, but to view them as vis¬ 
itations of Allah, designed to prove true believers, and who gave them the 
great iiiaYims; “Eortitude in adversity and self-control in prosperity"; 
"Despond not, neither exult; so shall yc prevail”; “God loveth those who 
persevere patiently”; "He turned you to flight before them that he niiglit 
make trial of you”; “ God giveth life and caaseth to clie; and God secth that 
wliicli yc do"; "0, true beTievem, be patient and strive to excel in patience, 
and be'constant-miiided and fear God, that j'e may bo happy." 


PASH.V. IIASSAN 

Foremost among these better sjnrits was the Icapudan pasha Hassan of 
Algiers, now coiuinonly styled Gaai Hassan, for his glorious conflicts against 
the Giaours. Sultan Abdul Hamid placed almost iinlinuied authority in his 
hands; and Hassan strove to reorganise the military and naval forces of 
Turkey, and to jircparo lier for the rccun’encc of tlie struggle against Russia, 
wliich all know to be inevitable. ITc endeavoured to discipline the troops; 
but finding tliat all attempts to introflucc improved weapons and drill or to 
re.storc subordinatiou among the janissaries and spahis were fruitless, he gave 
up these fichcines, but proposed a now onler of battle, by which more effect 
was to bo given to the Turkish onset. "He would have cUvided," says Eton, 
" an army of one hundred thousand men into ten different corps, which were to 
attack separately, and so arranged that the retreat of the repulsed corps should 
not overwhelm and put in disorder those wJiich had not attacked. He affirmed 
that though the artillery of a European army would make great slaughter, 
yef no army could withstand ten Turkish attacks, which are furious but short 
if they do not auccood, and the attack of ten thousand is as dangerous as of 
one hundred thousand in one body, for, the first repulsed, the vest on whom 
they fall back immediately take to flight.” 

This system of attacking in detail was never found practicable; and prob¬ 
ably the kapudan i)asha, in proposing it, was judging more from his experience 
of the capacitie.s of sciuadrons of .ships tlian from any sound knowledge of the 
possible evolutions of troops m face of an enemy. The navy was a force which 
Has.sau understood far better, and his efforts to improve the Turkish rnariiK' 
were spirited and judiciou.?, though some of his practical moasuies showed the 
true ruthless severity of the old Algerine sea-rover. Hassan possessed little 
.science hbnself, but he respected it in othei-s; and his great natural abilities 
and strong common sense taught him how to make use of European skill, and 
of the iiio.st serviceable qualities which the various seafaring populations of 
the sultan’s dominions weie known to possess. 

The repairs and improvements which he sought to effect in the Turkish 
navy extended to the construction of the vessels, the education of the officert-', 
and the supply of seamen. Aided by au English shipbuilder, Plassan entirely 
altered the ciunbrous rigging of the Turkisli ships, and equipped them after 
the English syslcui. He lowered their high and vmwiokly sterns, and he gave 
them regular tiers of guns. He collected all the good sailors that he could 
engage from Algiers and the other Barbaresque states, and also from seaports 
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on tlie eastern coasts of the Adriatic; though he was still obliged to depend 
chiefly on Greek crews for the navigation of his fleets, as the Turks refused to 
do any duty on shipboard beyond working the guns. He compelled the com- 
manclers of vessels to attend personally to the good order and efficiency of their 
ships and crews; and, by a still more important measure, he endeavoured to 
keep a sufficient body of able seamen always ready at Constantinople to man 
the fleet in case of emergency. 

In 1778 lie recovered the Alorea, and destroyed or expelled the rebellious 
Albanians, who had been led into that |}eninsula hi 1770 to fight against 
Orlov and the Greek insurgents, and who had after the departure of the Rus¬ 
sians established themselves there in lawless independence, opprcssiiig, plun- 
clermg, and slaughtering both the Greek aiidTurkhiv lesidents with ferocious 
impartiality. 

After relieving the Peloponnesus from this worst of all scourges, the tyranny 
of a wild solcliory, which had Icilied or deposed its officers, \3iich had never 
known the restraint of civil law, and had shaken off all bonds of military dis¬ 
cipline, Hassan was made governor of the liberated province, and exerted him¬ 
self vigorously and wisely m the restoration of social order, and the revival of 
agnculture and commerce. Subsequently to this he led a large force to Egypt 
against the rebellious mamelukes. He had made himself master of Cairo, and 
had effected much towards the re-establishmenfc of the sultan’s authority in 
that important province, when he was recalled to oppose the Russians in the 
fatal war of 1787-1792; a contest still more disastrous than that which had 
terminated in the Treaty of Kutcliuk-Kaiuavdji. 


CATPIEIUN’BS ORIENTAL PROJECT' 


The interval of fourteen yeais between tlie two wai’s had been marked by 
measures on the part of Russia os ambitious and as inimical towards the Turks 
ns any of her acts during open hostilities. Even ttic writers who arc the most 
unscrupulous in their eulogies of the empress Catherine and the most bitter 
against the Ottoman nation avow that the empress from tlie veiy beginning 
ot her reign, had constantly in view the expulsion of the Turks from Europe, 
and that the vast design which she sought to accomplish was the same which 
Peter the Great first entertained, and which the cabinet of St. Petersburg has 
never lost sight of during the succeeding reigns to this day. A temporniy 
peace was necessary for Russia in 1774; but after Pugatchev's rebellion was 
quelled, and llie Russian grasp on the provinces which she had rent from Poland 
was firmly planted, Catherine scarcely sought to disguise how fully she was 
Ijent on the realisation of the “oriental project.” ^ 

After throwing the Crimea into confusion by her intrigues, she put herself 
at the head of an army of two hundred thousand, and invaded it. Upon a 
triumphal arch thrown over Uie road leading to the west she inscribed the 
prophetic words, “Route to Constantinople,” Austria, with her character¬ 
istic policy, took advantage of ttie embarrassments of the Porte, and conquered 
the Bukowina. In her sanguine ambition, Catherine already believed in the 
destruction of the Thu’kish Empire. When, in the spring of 1787, she concluded 
a seci-et alliance with the emperor Joseph, in his visit to her camp on the shores 
of the Black Sea, she seviou^ propos^ to him the partition of the Ottoman 
dominions, or the restoration of the Greek Empire. The emperor, in his aston¬ 
ishment, exclaimed, “But what shall we do with Constantinople?”—ques¬ 
tion whicli has since been repeated by more than one crowned head. 
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THE PORTE DECLARES W^Ul; SELHi III 

In 1787 the sultan deemed himself siifhcieiitiy strong to lake the field. lie 
declared war against Russia, and sent an army of eighty thousand men to the 
Danube. The fleet entered the Black Sea. Austria allied herself with Russia, 
and sent an army to Moldavia, which, after having victoriously traversed 
Transylvania, repulsed a part of the Turkish forces. The Ottoman expedition 
in the Black Sea was unsuccessful. The campaign closed in 1788. Abdul- 
Hamid died in 1789. Undei' his reign Russia succeeded in opening hei* way to 
the Bosporus. 

This triumph was due not only to the address and intrigues of Catherine II, 
but also to the great progress of the Muscovite nation in the art of wav, while 
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the Ottomans remained stationary in the midst of the general movement. 
For, notwithstanding the efforts of Sultan Abdul-Hamid and the assistance 
afforded to him by the French officers called to Constantinople, the Mussulman 
soldieis could not adapt themselves to European discipline and tactics. The 
repugnance of the janissaries to these innovations was so strong that they 
enforced their abandonment by an armed i*el3eUion. To this blind adherence 
of the followers of Mohammed to the customs and maxims of their ancestors 
must be attributed the numerous and grave disaster under the last sultans, 
and the loss of that superiority w'hich they had obtained over the Christian 
nations by tlieir religious fanaticism, brilliant courage, and surpassing skill and 
prowess in arms. 

Selim III succeeded to the throne, and immediately raised a new army for 
tlie resumption of hostilities. The Austrians were already on tlie point of occu¬ 
pying Belgrade, when the Turks arrived before that place; the two imperial 
annies, Austrian and Russian, effecting a junction, after a protracted conflict 
defeated the Ottoman forces. In 1791 a general peace was agreed upon 
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rather from the force of cu’cumatances thau from any disposition on the part 
of the Turks to yield.^ 

Although Selun had been confined in the seraglio by his uncle, he had been 
ill other respects well treated. His love of information and his natural talents 
had induced him to carry on an active correspondence with several servants 
of his father and his uncle. Their information had, however, in no way satis¬ 
fied him, and he had commenced a correspondence with Choiseul, the French 
envoy at Constantinople in 1786, and had also sent his intimate friend Isaac 
Bey to Franco, to inquire into the state measm-es and administrative organisa¬ 
tion of that country. Selim had also entered into correspondence with Louis 
NiVIj and this lasted till 1789, when the French revolution broke out simul¬ 
taneously with Selim's ascension of the tlirone. 

All this throws a clear light upon Selim’s eventual exertions to cause 
reforms, which at last cost him both his throne and his life. His thirst for 
knowledge leads us to presume that he was not deficient in natural and sound 
talent. The old Turkish statesmen, to whom his position directed him to apply, 
could not satisfy his curiosity, from the simple fact that they knew nothing 
themselves; but it was a mistake that, in bis pursuit of knowledge and desire 
to improve the institutions of Turkey and the habits and character of its inhab¬ 
itants, Solim should have applied to France and to Frenchmen. That country 
was then on the eve of her great revolution. Theories of all kinds were afloat. 
The ancient systoin of her government was passing away, and neither Louis 
XVI nor his frieucls and ministers possessed the talent or energy requisite to 
control the enthusiasm of the advocates of the new system—who, instead of 
repairing, thought, only of destroying 

Louis was incapable of guiding the storm which was rapidly enveloping 
him. Unable to improve his own institutions, he was utterly unfit to assist 
Selim in improving those of Turkey. 

Selim would certainly have acted more wisely had he sought help from his 
own sensible mind; he would liave ejaily perceived the palpable fact that 
things which were suited for Christian nations were utterly inapplicable to the 
rude, uncivilised Turks, at any rate until they laid aside their haired for every¬ 
thing new or that pertained to Cliristiaraty. Had ho in the first instance tried 
to ameliorate the condition of tlie schools, to introduce impartiality in the 
system of administration and to restore discipline among the troops, and to 
keep continually before the nation the blessings of civilisation, the latter would 
liave gradually felt the necessity of comprehensive reform, and all the peculiar¬ 
ities attaching to the Turks would have been eventually modified. 

Unfortunately, he set about the task with very different ideas, and listened 
to the suggestions of the sciolists who surrounded him, The first thing to 
which they drew his attention was the formation of a council of state, which 
not only restricted the power of the grand vizir but that of the sultan very 
materially. The reis effendi, Rashid, was the soul of the council and the 
looldest of these sciolists, and he had perfect liberty to carry on the work of 
reform. He set again in activity the printing-presses which had been intro¬ 
duced in a preceding reign, sent for French officers, who founded an engineer 
academy, built arsenals and foundries, and openly stated that he took science 
under his protection. 

But his chief cave was to form an army after the European fashion, in 
order by their assistance to gain the mastery over the janissaries, in whom 
old customs and traditions found their most zealous guardians. ^ He took 
several steps, therefore, to call into life the new military oi’ganisation, called 
the nizami djedid] and as money was required for the pinpose, he laid a tax 
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on articles of consumption. TJiis was quite sufficient to cause the popular 
discontent to ijurst into a flame. The ulema declared themselves hostile to 
the nizami djedid, and Pashwan Oglu, pasha of Widclin, who placed himself 
at the head of the janissaries, openly rebelled against the Porte, which could 
not effect anything to chech him, bub acquics^d in all that was demanded. 

The extraordinai’y conquests of Napoleon diverted attention from Turkey, 
and instead of seekmg to divide the dommions of a weak neighbour, the 
great powers of the continent were trembling for their own safety. Egypt 
became the battle-field loetween England and France, and its invasion by 
Napoleon obliged the Turks to unite with the allied powers against France. 
Wlieii the French were expelled from Egypt, that province was restored to 
Thrkey, and peace concluded between the two po\vers. Selim, under the 
influence of General Sebastiani, who was then French ambassador at Con¬ 
stantinople, seized what was considei’ed by him a favourable opportunity 
for renewing the war with Russia, in which, however^ the Turks were defeated 
both by land and sea. These inisloxtunea the janissaries attributed to the 
new troops or seymens, and their hostility to them increased. 

At the end of May, 1807, the chiefs of the janissaries and the ulema had 
already formed their plans for the overtlii’ow of the sultan, when Selini accel¬ 
erated the outbreak by going to the mosque on Friday, accompanied by a 
body of seymens and the French ambassador, Sebastiani. The janissaries, 
aroused by this, broke out in open revolt, which soon grew of such a menacing 
nature by the co-operation of the mufti that Selim was compelled to promise 
the abolition of the auaru, and the heads of those of his advisers who had 
promoted the measure. But the insurgents were not satisfied with this; 
they demanded the abdication of the sultan, and marched lo the seraglio to 
carry their designs into effect. But when the mufti and the ulema entered 
it they found a new sultan. Selim had rethed to tlie harem, where his 
nephew, Mustapha, was confined, and led him to the throne; he had then 
attempted to destroy his own life by a cup of poisoned sherbet, but had 
been prevented by Mustapha. 

On the same afternoon Suftaii Mustapha IF (who reigned from May glsi, 
1807, to July 28th, 1808) rode in solemn procession for the first time to the 
great mosque, was invested in the traditional manner with iho sabre of 
Mohammed, then immediately did away with the nizami djedid, and restored 
the old customs. But among the pashas in the provinces there were several 
devoted partisans of reform. The most influential of these was Mustapha 
Bairaktav, pasha of Rustchuk, who set out in July, 1808, at the heacl of 
eighteen thousand men, to restore Selini to the throne. He succeeded in 
taking possession of the capital, and keepmg the sultan so long in ignorance 
of his designs, until he sent him orders to resign the throne in favour of Selim. 

As the sultan had only one hour allowed him for consideration, he was so 
helpless that he followed the advice of the iniifli and had Selim cruelly mur¬ 
dered. As the gates of the seraglio were not opened at tlie appointed time, 
and Bairaktar hurried up to enforce his authority, Selim’s lifeless body was 
throAvn over the wall. Upon this tlie pasha ordered the seraglio to be stormed, 
seized the sultan, destroyed all those who had advised the abolition of the 
plans of refomi, and placed Mustapha’s younger lirother [to l:)e knou'n in 
future as Mahmud II] on tlie throne.* 
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TURKEY IN THE NINETEENTH CJUNTURY 
Bv A. VAMBlSUY 

Professor in the Uuivcrelty of Budapest 

In the course of a residence of several years in the liouse of Aifaat Pasha, 
formerly Turkish minister for foi'eign affairs, I happened in 1858 to make 
the acquaintance of a Turk of high rank who had long been in the household 
of the sultarv Mahmud II, the fevacvis reformev of the Ottoavau Eiaphe. 
From the conversation of this effendi, who had been intimately acquainted 
with the court intrigues and the political occurrences of that troubled period, 
I gathered many interesting details concernmg the mind, character, and aims 
of Mahmud II. It is from such side-lights on the individuality of the Turkish 
reformer that the early history of the innovations inaugurated at tlie begin¬ 
ning of the nineteenth century can best be judged. 

The sultan Mahmud II, who succeeded to the throne of his ancestors in the 
twenty-third year of his age, was endowed by nature with many of the bi’il- 
liant qualities requisite for the difficult task of infusing fresh life into the 
Ottoman body politic, which was at that time convulsed in every quarter 
and diseased in every joint and limb. His spirit and personal courage had 
proved equal to every occasion, and long before he assumed the supreme 
power he had arrived at the conviction that the annihilation of the janissaries, 
the unruly Preetorians of Tui’key, was a new^ary step towards restoring 
order and placing the empire on a sound basis. “Not unless the field of 
the future is watered with the blood of these rebels,” he was wont to say, 
“and not until then, can the shoot of I’eform be planted with good liope of 
prosperous increase.” How he kept his word is known to all men. In the 
massacre of the IStli of Jmie, 1826, the fire of the rebellious janissaries 
wag quenched in blood; and from that time forward the nizami djedid (regu¬ 
lar army), which took their place, gave practical support to the innovations 
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introduced by Mahmud II, however unpopular they might be, and brought 
about an extraordinary revolution in the political no less than in the social 
life of Turkey. 

But brave and resolute as lie was, the sultan reformer lacked, in the first 
place, the culture necessary for the work of x-econstruction. His knowledge 
of the civilisation of the West, which served as his model, was deficient in 
the extreme; it extended to externals only, and was far less thorough than 
that of Peter the Great, who was hampered by similar difficulties at the outset, 
but who had previously acquired a profound insight into the essential char¬ 
acter of modern civilisation, and could therefore advance with greater assur¬ 
ance towards the goal he had set before himself. 

Secondly, the sultan was aided by none of the forces which proved of 
service to the great Romanov; for whilst the latter found capable assistants 
abroad, i.e. in Germans, Frenchmen, and Englishmen, Mahmud II was obliged 
to I'ely on his o^vn Mohammedan subjects, and they, as Moslems pur sang, 
were at that time incapable of enthusiasm for the civilisation and political 
institutions of the West. Tliey applied themselves to the work of reform 
w’ith secret ill-will and repugnance, moved only by blind obedience to the 
caliph and padisha. 

Tliirdl)^, the motley ethnological elements which go to make up the Otto¬ 
man Empire ofieved enormous—I had almost said insuperable—obstacles to 
the introduction of reforms. The Mohammedans of that day, brought up 
in the rigidly exclusive spirit of Islam, regarding every innovation witli 
abhorrence, and believing that in the Koran they had the quintessence of 
all knowledge, the source of all earthly wisdom, and an infallible rule for 
human thought and action, could not bring themselves, l5y any stretch of 
self-control or self-denial, to take the Giaours,^ the olfscouring of abomination 
in their eyes, for their teachers, and seek for intellectual nourishment in the 
books of the unbelievers. Nor did the Christian suffiects of the Porte display 
any particular enthusiasm in the cause of reform. Independence of the yoke 
of Turkish sovereignty was and is their ideal; any gift from the hands of 
the oppressor, no matter how good in itself, was tabooed in their eyes; and 
there were instances in which Christians attached themselves to the anti- 
reform party and, grossly mistaking their own interests, withstood the instru¬ 
ment of their deliverance. 

Fourthly, the unbroken succession of political disorders and wars placed 
the most serious hindrances in the way of Mahmud II’s aspirations after reform 
and paralysed his vigour and energy, in spite of the persistence with which 
lie perpetually took up the struggle ^resh. Not Russia alone, which took up 
an attitude of open hostility and regarded the destruction of the Ottoman 
Empire as the gi'eat object of her existence, but the other and more amicably 
disposed nations of Europe too often acted the part of a suspicious and malev¬ 
olent physician towards the sick man who sought to be healed, and admin¬ 
istered medicines which tended to aggravate rather than remove the evil, as 
I shall proceed to show. 

Under these circumstances we may well ask why the sultan Mahmud II, 
I'eceh'ing no tokens of j^eculiar good-will from the powers of Christendom, 
and weakened in every quarter of his empire by the ascendency of the West, 
nevertheless perseveringly persisted in the task of Europeanising his dominions, 
and even went so far as to attack certain oriental institutions in a manner 
prejudicial to the essential character of the hierarchical Asiatic empire. The 
answer to this question was supplied by the authority previously referred to. 
According to him, the sultan was profoundly convinced of the superiority of 
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European civilisation. A modern form of government appeared to liim to 
be the best guarantee for the future of the Ottoman Empire, and, above all, 
lie saw ill a regular army tlie best expedient for consolidating his power and 
carrying out his projected reforms for the modernisation of the state. Like 
Peter the Great, he began witli the army—a course wJiich almost all Asiatic 
potentates have likewise adopted. Had the refomi of other departments of 
social and political life proceeded, or been able to proceed, at the same pace 
as the reform of the army,_ as has been done in Japan, for example, and as is 
now being done in Siam, his first experiments would have been attended with 
far greater success than was actually the case. 

But in the East everything is calculated with a view to appearances. 
The first thing the sultan aimed at was the po.ssession of a military estab¬ 
lishment adequate for defensive purposes, in the hope that Turkey might 
then be able to enter the lists on equal terms with any opponent; and he 
also hoped, by the open display of his good intentions, to satisfy tlie insi.stence 
of the western powers ivhich were perpetually urging him along the path of 
modern civilisatioiij and thus, it might lie, deprive them of an ever-rcady 
pretext for hostile action. Only, as it h^pened, his attempts at the ref¬ 
ormation of the Turkish government and Turkish society were ill-conceived 
and ill-directed from the veiy outset, and so came into the world as an abor¬ 
tion-nay, brought with them the geims of that disintegration, anarchy, and 
economic and political decay which run, like a black thread of misfortune, 
through the whole liistoiy of this unliappy coimtiy in the nineteenth century. 
After the loss of her old defensive force, Turkey—sorely tried by the miseries 
incident to a period of transition—found the strengtli of her newly created 
regular army msufiicient to repel the Russian attack of 1820 or prevent the 
establishment of Greek independence. The sultan Mahmud’s power sufficed 
to subdue the refractorjr derebeys of the provinces, but the proud Osmauid 
was forced to acquiesce in the independent position taken by Muhammed Ali 
in Egypt; and when ho died, in July, 1839, this sovereign, animated as he was 
by genuine zeal for liis country’s welfare, left the empire enfeebled and in no 
less disorder and pei-il than he liad /buna it on his accession. 

In the person of his son, Abdul-Mejid, his throne passed to a successor 
whose feeble constitution and mild temper fonned a strong contrast to his own 
spirit and energy, and one who was of all men the least fitted to make head 
against the ever-increasing difficulties of the situation and continue the work 
ins father had begun. The diffident and timorous disposition of Abdul- 
Mejid was of advantage in one way only—^he had no desire both to reign and 
ruiej as his father had done, but left the management of public affairs to his 
ministers, himself content merely to occupy the tlnone. He preferred the 
pursuit of his personal gratifications; and in the magnificent palace of Dolma 
Baghtche, which he had built at enormous expense, the worthy man spent his 
days as in a dream, watching the delightful play of the waters of the Bosporus, 
while his empire was struggling desperately for bare existence, waking to new 
life fis it seemed, but in reality tending step by step towards dissolution. 

The present ruler of Turkey, the sultan Abdul-Hamid, once said to me in 
conversation, “The stars aie less propitious to me than to my father.” And 
he was right, for the lot of Abdul-Mejid was a happy one. The most notable 
feature of his reign was tlie rise of some capable Turkish statesmen, who had 
grown up under the shelter of the western civilisation then gradually permeat¬ 
ing the effendi class, and so were qualified to serve as a link between East and 
West, and worthy in many respects, particularly in tlie matter of external 
polish, to rank with the first statesmmi in Europe. The dreamy temperament 
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of the sovereign, who caied for iiothmg so much as the chlce far nienie of lifo, 
gave these modernised. Turkish ministers the further advantage of a wide field 
for activity, in which they could act as they pleased without let or hindrance, 
as long as they did not intermeddle in the affairs of the palace. Amongst 
them the following names are specially worthy of note • 

Reshid Pasha, unque.stionably the ablest and most upright statesman 
whom Turkey has produced in modem days, a man of attainments and force 
of character fully aufficient to cope with the task he had undertaken; one 
who, under happier circumstances, might have played the part of regenerator 
of the Ottoman Empire, and wlio can fitly be compared only with such men 
as the cmir-i-nizam of Pemia [Mirza Taki], Sir Salar Jung of Hyderabad, and 
the late ernir Abdurrahman of Afghanistan. 

Next in order of merit come Ali and Fuhad Pasha. Both were pupils and 
disciples of Reshid, both—though Ali more particularly—were thoroughly 
conversant v'ith European culture; but the effective action of both was greatly 
hampered by intrigue and party quarrels, with the result that their reputation 
fell far short of their master’s. 

Muterjiin Hushkl and Muhamined Kibristi Pasha were no less able to grap» 
pie with the situation; they had the ability and patriotism requisite for the 
conduct of public affairs, wliile their integrity was beyond reproach. Unfor¬ 
tunately, amid the machinations of intrigue at home and abroad, they too often 
lost heartj and failed to display that resolution in dealing with the supreme 
power winch the absolutist and autocratic temper of oriental sovereigns ren¬ 
ders imperatively neccssaiy. 

Safvet, Senvar, and Avifi, who to some e.xtent belonged to the school of 
Reshid, v'ere likewise imbued with the modern spirit, but none of them hacl 
energy or credit enough to work any lasting good, and few traces of their 
influence survived them. 

As grand vizirs and as ministers for foreign affairs, these pashas controlled 
the fortunes of Turkey for more than forty years; the contemplative life in 
vogue at court prevented their sphere of action from being frequently invadod ; 
and yet, if we examine the result of their labours to-day, we are forced to the 
melancholy conclusion that they one and all failed to grasp the fundamental 
idea of the reform movement and had no adequate conception of what was 
requiied. It must be owned that these high personages were not alone to 
blame. They were confronted with a twofold problem. In the first place, 
they had to apply the necessary remedies to a body politic diseased in every 
joint; in the second, to satisfy (he friendly powers of Europe whicli were press¬ 
ing for reform. Had the West shown a fuller comprehension of the means 
whereby Turkey could be regenerated, had the cloak of friendly advice not 
been so often used to cover the unfriendly puipose of adding to the weakness 
of Turkey, many things would have fallen out quite otherwise than they 
actually did. Bub political ambition and territorial greed were the main¬ 
springs of European policy, and the first duty of Turkish statesmen was to 
take these latent purposes into account. It was imperatively necessary to 
give the insistent West manifest proof of their honest desire and intention to 
introduce roform.s, and to treat the adidce of each one of the friendly powers 
with rCvSpect. 

The reform movement was thereby condemned to proceed by way of exter¬ 
nals and .specious appearances. The course of historic development and the 
need of a gradual advance beyond ancient Asiatic—and not merely Asiatic, but 
Moslem—theories of life and society were left quite out of account, and 
Turkey adopted institutions, niannera, and customs which were wliolly foreign 
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to the motley mosaic of races in the empire, and which, in view of the rigidly 
conservative temper of the population, could not fail to arouse disgust and 
abhorrence. 

The Turks bowed to the will of tlie higher powers; they did violence to their 
own feelings and mechanically aped the Europe they at heart abhorred, but 
under the mask Tm-key remamed as oriental as before. The administration 
was divided into ministerial depai'tnients, communications with Europe u'cre 
modelled after the jDattern of weslem diplomacy, governors and prefects were 
ap])ointed; but the spirit of the government remained Asiatic. As reasonably 
might one expect the donning of European garb to transform the turbiinell 
Turk into a European. [ myself had the opportunity of observing this process 
of inetaiiiorphosis at first hand; and from the outset I was fully aware that tlie 
whole thing was a farce, that the parties concerned were perforce eitlier de¬ 
ceivers or deceived, and ihat this fimt act of the reform movement could breed 
nothing but mischief and disappointment. 

So, unhappily, tho event proved. The consequences of the cheat were 
disastrous to kith parties. Europe, ignorantly or wilfully blind, went into 
raptures over the mock reforms, admired the sultan Abclul-Mejid in the fault¬ 
less elegance of European clothes made by Dcsetoy, his Parisian tailor, and 
clapped hands in applause when the caliph honoured French literature by 
presenting^Lamartine, the poet, with a Tusculum near Bnisa. To such lengths 
was faith in the reforming zeal of the Osmanli carried, that Christian pow'ers 
thought it worth while to wage the Crimean War and sacrifice many millions 
of money and huncheds of thousands of Christian lives in order to insure the 
stability of the Moslem world. To laud and magnify the Turks, to glorify 
Islam, was the fashion of the hour, and men indulged in the hope that the 
ancient spectre of the Eastern Question would presently be laid forever. 

The TuYka tousdves were deemed by these demouBlY{i.deus. With 
minds set wholly at ease by their admission into the European concert and the 
recognition of the principle of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, the gOY'- 
ermnent and society in general abandoned themselves without inisgivinKs to 
the enjoyment of the financial help obtaineil from Europe. The way m i^ieh 
tliG various loans were squandered on luxuries and lawsuits is almost without 
parallel. The imperial palace took the lead m this wild extrnvag.'ince, and the 
money received from Em-opc for the purpose of carrj'ing through the prajected 
reforms was dissipated in the most reckless fashion. All that histoiy has to 
tell of the luxury of ancient Rome, and of the court of France before the Involu¬ 
tion, pales before the refinements of luxury in tlie liareins of Abclul-Mejid and 
some of the great officers of state. It was commonly said that the old oriental 
mode of life must bo discarded out of consideration for foieign powers, if for 
no other reason. Everyone tried to live h la franca; clothes, caridages, fur¬ 
niture, and so forth, were ordered from Paris and London, and the jewels for 
the ladies of the imperial liaa’em alone swallowed mUlions. In order to throw 
dust ill the eyes of Eiu’ope a fictitious budget wag drawn up and inserted into 
an annual account of the public revenue and expenditure, which, of coiuse, 
was kept by nobody. No minisler kept any record of his receipts and dis¬ 
bursements, and the .sultan helped himself to as much as he pleased from the 
public treasuiy. Nay, when Has&ib Pasha, the minister of finance, was 
brought to book by his colleagues on one occasion on account of the enormous 
sums with which he had supplied the pak.ee, he actually replied, “The bank¬ 
note press was at worlc, and I supposed tliat a few millions more or less would 
make no difference, since the sultan had just asked for the sums in question.^' 
This senseless prodigality naturally soon upset the financial balance of the ein- 
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pire • and when the friendly powers, becoming aware of the confusion, counselled 
economy and proposed to remedy the evil by the appointment of a board of 
finance consisting of delegates from the various nations, the minister above 
referred to remarked to one of the said delegates, “Sir, you have ])rouglit us 
much good advice, but it could only be of service if you had brought us some 
money at the same time ” In fact, the steady growth of financial embarrass¬ 
ment was the poison which hastened the dissolution of that “sick man” of 
long standing, the Turkish body politic. Europe lent the money at exorbitant 
interest, but the reckless Porte took it readily, forgetful of the Turkish ]jrov- 
erb which says, “ He who drinks wine on credit is twice drunken. once when 

he drinks, and the second time when lie has 
to pay his debts.” 

Had Tui'key spent the verj^ considerable 
sums borrowed from Europe in the devel¬ 
opment of commerce and industry, the 
construction of roads and railways, and 
the establishment of schools—in a word, 
had the government notmistakenly devoted 
its attention merely to specious appear¬ 
ances, the gallant Osmanli nation, the best, 
most docile, and finest of Asiatic races, 
might very well have been saved. As it 
was, however, the evils of mismanagement 
and confusion increased apace. The old 
home administration, which, with all it.s 
kults, corresponded in a measure to the 
genius of the people, was abandoned; the 
new govermnent which was to take its 
place existed only on paper. The admin¬ 
istration of justice became much worse 
than before; the pressure of taxation 
more grievous, especially upon the classes 
engaged in agriculture and cattle-reaving, 
which were reduced to beggary. Under 
such circumstances we cannot be astonished 
that the kindly but inexperienced Turk 
should liave attributed his ruin to the 
intiocluction of godless innovations, or at 
the generally received opinion that this 
A JlEnciiANT or Kaluga, Turkev misery was a retribution for sinful imita¬ 
tion of the ways of imbelieA'^ers. By the 
openuig of the second half of die nineteenth century the country was in a 
ferment of discontent, but there was as yet no talk of an outbreak. Tho 
Osmanli displays a lamb-like patience in all matters that concern his padislia, 
whose divine character he holds in the utmost reverence; and in Turkey all 
projects subversive of the goverament have proceeded not from the people, 
but from the highest rank.s of society. 

When the sultan Abdul-Mejid died, in 1861, after a reign of twenty-two 
years, the country was in a fai' worse plight than at his accession. Apart 
from the gigantic iiicrea.se of the national debt, the prestige of Turkey was 
weakened at home and abroad; the authority of the Porte was visibly on the 
decline, and the Christian subjects of the empii-e, whose perpetual yearning 
after deliverance from hloslem dominion had been held in check by awe of the 
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imperial power, drew freer breath and began gradually to lift up their heads. 
For was it not an open secret that Turkey was living on the pittance graiitoil 
by the Christian West, and that a large proportion of the rayah^ had now 
become independent and were nilcd by their native Christian princes ? It 
was with a view to checking these longings after autonomy, and removing 
the grounds of perpetual complaints and grievances, that shortly after his 
accession Abdul-Mejid had issued the imperial irade of Gulhane, which, besidas 
promising great administrativei-eforins, proclaimed the principle of tlie equality 
of all subjects of the empire, without (fistinction of creed or nationality, and 
according to which Christians in 
Turkey were thenceforth to fare as 
well as under Christian rule. 

Needless to say, this edict of 
toleration, which was designed to 
show Europe the liberal and enlight¬ 
ened spirit of the Ottoman govern¬ 
ment, remained a dead letter, as all 
the other edicts had done, and 
consequently deceived none but 
those who chose to be deceived or 
whose ignorance of the real state of 
the case rendered them easy victims 
of the cheat. Among national ele¬ 
ments separated by the furious ani¬ 
mosity bred of religious fanaticism 
and race hatred, and where for cen¬ 
turies the ruling class has made its 
vanquished adversaries taste all the 
pains and tribulations of oppression, 
there can hardly be any question of 
conciliation or cordial unity. The 
iliissulman feels that he would be 
false to his religion if he offered 
the right hand of fellowship to the 
Giaour as to an equal; while the 
Christian, for his part no less fanat¬ 
ical, curses the ancient foe of his 
faith and race from the depths of 
his heart, and strains every neive A DnAoovAN Guide 

to cast off his yoke. The sultan and 

his enlightened compatriots were probably sincei'e in their good intentions, 
but it is a far cry from the letter of the law to its practical application, and 
experience has shown that no amount of edicts and charters suffice to bridge 
over the deep gulf between the Christians and Mohammedans of Turkey, to 
establish the wished-for concord between the followers of Christ and or the 
prophet, or to weld the mixed ethnological elements of the empire into a homo¬ 
geneous whole. The failui’e of the attempt was not due solely to the inca¬ 
pacity of tlie Turkish bui’eaucracy; European interference must bear a large 
share of the blame. On the otlier hand, whenever the smallest reform was 
mooted with a view to the amelioration of the situation the representatives 
of the European cal^inets on the Golden Horn set in motion the whole machin¬ 
ery of personal rivali’y and particular interests; each one had different advice 
to offer, and the pressure peipetually brought to bear from this quarter and 
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tliat Gilded by completely disconcerting the vague and vacillating Porte. On 
the other hand, many of her neighbours and soi-disant friends had no desire 
A\’hatever to see a strong Turkey, and tiic lower the empire sank the more 
liopeful was the prospect of a speedy division of the spoil. 

Unhappily for Turkey, Abdul-HIejid was succeeded by hi.s bi'ofclier, Abdul- 
Aziz, a harsh, uncultivated, and fanatical prince, infatuated with the notion 
of Ins own greatness; one who cared for nothing but liis personal importance, 
and took a keen interest in public affairs only so far Jis they could be made 
to subserve the security of the thione and the gratification of liis own passions. 
Pie was even more prodigal than his successor, and moreover piqued himself 
so greatly upon his sagacity tliat lie wished to have the government entirely 
in his own hands. TJie highest officers of the slate were obnoxious to him, 
and fear was the only motive which induced him to tolerate for a while— 
that is, as long as Pnhad and Ali were still living—the interference of tliese 
old public servants. 

The whims of this half-insane being, ami the insatiable niaiiia for building 
wliich drove him to erect ptUaces and barracks for no reason or object, cost 
the country inillions of precious money. No one dared to offer any remon- 
.strance, and the sultan, who gave himself the airs of a demigod, would have 
proceeded to the most monstrous schemes, had not the nation, awakened to 
self-consciousness under the strc.ss of the impending catastrophe, manifested 
its opiiosition to the crazy tyrant, timidly indeed, but ))y unmistakable tokens. 
In lurkoy, as has already been obseryeci, revolutionary movements take their 
rise ill the upper strata of society, not in the lower—a fact which wc can explain 
the more readil>[ in this particular instance if we consider that the rising sun 
of western civilisation first illumined the topmost poalcs, and from thence 
alone was able to penetrate to lower levels. The spirit of modern civilisation 
had knockctl so loudly at the gates of Asiatic life that it liacl roused some of 
the younger generation of Turks from sleep, and even in the reign of Abdul- 
^lejid faint signs of the revolutionary movement had come to the .surface. 
The study of European languages, and of French and English in particular, 
became more and more popular among young men of the effendi class, the 
productions of European literature found eager readers, and, whilst the court 
adhered to the old aristocratic and absolutist regime, what is commonly 
called good society began to talk of liberty and constitutional government. 
Nay, the more hot-headed patriots had already found it necessary to seek 
refuge in foreign lands, there to publish rovolutionaiy newspapers and pam¬ 
phlets under the icgis of a free press. 

TJie first publication.s of this chai-actcr, the journals Muclibir {The Reporter) 
Sind Hurriet {LiheTty), exercised little influence. But even m Turkey itself 
literature presently adopted a freer tone, and when certain poets, such as 
Kemal Effendi, aroused the spirit of patriotism and began to censure the 
despotic government the consequences of the agitation were not slow in 
making themselves felt. The tyrannical sultan took fright, and, instead of 
yielding, had recourse to expedients which only fanned the flame of rebellion. 
On the grand vizir Mahmud Medim Pasha, an old-fashioned Turk of the purest 
water, devolved the unenviable task of liastening the ruin of his country. 
Acting in coricert with the sultan, who had been drawn into the current of 
llii&siaii politics, and on the advico of Ignatiev, the Russian ambassador, he 
declared the government bankrupt, and thus drove the whole of Europe into 
the hostile camp. The world does not understand jesting in money matters, 
ilany thousands of people lost their small savings through the insolvency of 
Turkey, and the Turkish nation forfeited the little sympathy still felt for it 
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in Europe. The astute and watchful policy of Russia promptly took advan¬ 
tage of the indignation of Christondom against the Crescent; for the year 
1876 witnessed the outbreak of the last Russo-Turkish war, which inflicted 
on the Ottoman Empire the (severest wounds it liad ever suffered; for that 
war i-endered Turkish dominion in Europe an impossibility, and made it a 
matter of far greater difficulty than before even on Asiatic soil. 

Before the war broke out the sultan Abdul-Aziz had paid for his many 
follies by the forfeit of his throne and life. He perished by his own hanci, 
and his successor, Murad, an enlightened and liberal-minded prince, proving 
incapable of holding the reims of government by reason of physical infirmities, 
was deposed in favour of the eldest member of the Osman family, Prince 
Abdul-Hamid, who has piloted Turkey tlirough the transition from the nine¬ 
teenth century to the twentieth. 

Ill the sultan Abdul-Hamid Turkey unquestionably possesses one of the 
ablest rulers who have ever occupied the throne of the Ottoman Empire. 
His intellectual capacity, his enormous power of work, and his restless energy 
might have done good service to his country under any circumstances what¬ 
ever, had they not been neutralised to a great extent by his personal qualities. 
AVhat the present sultan of Turkey cliiefW lacks is personal courage, and, as 
a result of this defect, he reposes no confidence in the persons wlio surround 
him nor in his officers of state. This is the cause of the vacillation patent in 
hia actions and of his constant terror of secret attacks upon his life and throne, 
lu the hope of obviating these dangers hia rule has assumed the character of 
most rigid autocracy and absolutism; he desires to be the sole autliority in 
all affairs of political and social life, to settle single-handed the most trivial 
matters and the weightiest political questions of the hour; and by attempting 
to control and despatch the details oi the administration of his still extensive 
dommiona and of ^irkish foreign policy, he has naturally dephved the chief 
organs of government of all initiative and executive authority and the Sublime 
Porte of any prestige it possessed. 

It is obvious that tlie inelanclioly consequences of such centralisation 
and I'igid autocracy must soon make themselves felt in every branch of tlie 
administration and of public life. Such a herculean task is too heavy a burden 
for the shoulders of any man. Confusion and disorder have assumed gigantic 
proportions, and financial embarrassment, that old source of evil in Turkey, 
has greatly increased. Thus we can easily understand how the civil magis- 
ti’ates and the army have been left unpaid for months together, how the fleet 
has gone utterly to wrack and ruin, how trade and commerce have stagnated, 
wliilst poverty, misery, and despair gained ground among all classes of the 
population. Never has the outlook in Tuikey been so gloomy and deplorable 
as to-day. In the capital a garrison of some few thousand men is kept in 
good condition to serve as a diow-piece, but in the provinces the anny is 
miserably neglected, and betrays its disaffection by insubordination, whilst the 
civil officials can only eke out a scanty livelihood by corruption and peculation. 
Of all these evils the sultan, who never Icav^ his palace, is either wholly 
ignorant or imperfectly informed, and the rivalry of the great powers of 
Europe is solely responsible for the fact that, amidst these frightful symptoms 
of anarchy, the catastrophe predicted centuries ago has not yet overtaken 
the Ottoman Empire. 

This inelanclioly state of things has come to pass, as all the world knows, 
by successive degrees in the course of the nineteenth century, and as the dis¬ 
order of the home government increased the various outlying provinces, which 
had been held within the empire only by the prestige of its past, have grad- 
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ually broken away from it. Some of them have become autonomous states 
under the protection of the western poweis, others have passed under tlie 
ostensible suzerainty or into tlie occupation of neighbouring states. Greece 
took tlie lead, and ^vas followed by Moldavia and Wallachia, now united 
under the name of Rumania, and the kingdom of Servia._ Then came the 
Austrian occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, the creation of the princi¬ 
pality of Bulgaria, the occupation of Egypt by the English, and finally the 
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cession of large tracts of teiiitory to Russia, Greece, and Montenegro. In 
the course of the nineteenth century Turkey lost more tlian half of her pos¬ 
sessions, and the process of attrition has not ,yet come to an end. The Arme¬ 
nians, encouraged by the success of their co-religionists, are now bent on 
securing the independence of their country, and whilst internecine quarrels 
in Macedonia and among the Albanians bid fair to put an end to Ottoman 
lule in European Turkey, the Arabs are disposed to make an attempt to rid 
themselves of the obnoxious Turk. Thus danger looms large from all quar- 
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ter3, evevywlieie the sword of Damocles liangs over Ottoman rule, and if, 
at the opening of the tweiitietli century, we endeavour to draw inferences 
as to the future continuance of the Ottoman Empire from a consideration of 
the causes of this deplorable decline, we shall find ourselves forced, as impartial 
observ'ers, to the following conclusions. 

Religious and racial animosity—from which the Christian West is no more 
exempt than Moslem or Buddliist Asia—have ascribed the decay of Turkey 
partly to the Mohammedan roligion and partly to the characteristics of the 
Ural-Altaic race. This assumption is radically false, and anyone who seri¬ 
ously studies the reform movement in Turkey will presently arrive at the 
conclusion that tlie fault lies elsewhere altogether. The history of the Middle 
Ages sufficiently proves that Islam does not take up a hostile attitude towards 
intellectual aspirations, learning, or enlightenment, and Gibbon, Draper, and 
others have borne wdtness to the fact. Islam says, “Seek knowledge from 
the cradle to the grave,and "Seek learning, though it were far hence in 
China,” and there are many other pithy saymgs which show that the teaching 
of Mohammed is far more favoui’able than Christianity to scientific inquiry. 
No less erroneous is the statement that Islam promotes absolutbni, autocracy, 
and the arbitrju'y exercise of the sovereign power; there is no other religion 
so democratic in character, nor has the sovereign power ever been circum¬ 
scribed to the same extent as by the maxims of the teaching of Mohammed. 
Again, with regard to the capacity of the Turkish race, western criticism is 
grossly mistaken. I have known Turkey from personal observation for half 
a century, and the pamphlet, La Turquie d’aujourdhui el d'avani amrante 
aas, which I published at Paris in 1898, can leave the reader in no doubt as 
to the aptitude and desire of the Turkish nation for reform. In the matter 
of general education the Turks have made extraordinary progress of late. 
The numloer of illiterate persons has vastly decreased, the Turkish language 
has laid aside the clumsiness which used to constitute a barrier to the appre¬ 
ciation of literary productions by the general public, and both belles-lettres 
and scientific literature have adapted themselves, in fonn and substance, 
to the occidental spirit in a fashion without parallel in Moslem countries. 
At the present day the press is influential in Darkey, though unhappily too 
often gagged by the censorship, and not novels alone, but scientific works 
are translated from European languages. The system of education, in par¬ 
ticular, has been greatly improved, the number of primaiy and secondary 
schools grows larger every year, and the public service draws its supply of 
officials, engineers, and medical men from native sources. The government 
would fain check the rapid advance of the couutiy on the lines of European 
manners and customs, but brisk and constant intercourse with the West is 
a force stronger than all the hades and firmans of a court that looks back 
regretfully to the good old times. 

It is not the religion nor the character of the people, but wholly and 
solely the absolutist and rigidly autocratic form of government, which is to 
blame for the backward state of the nation up to this time and for its present 
decline. What profit is there in the culture of the few, wlien the vast majority, 
fast bound in the fetters of Asiatic conservatism, are incapable of challenging 
the prerogatives of a sovereign they reverence as divine? If the Turks were 
allowed time and leisure to emancipate themselves, under the protection of 
the growing enlightenment, from the bonds of despotic government, the 
wholesome rays of the sun of liberty could more readily and rapidly bring 
about the change from the old world to the new. But .such a metamorphosis 
by no means suits the greed and lust of gain of the western powers, and 
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therefore! the cabinets of Europe have never extended to the sorely tried 
people of Turkey the help demanded by the dictates of humanity. We 
espouse Uie cause of tlie Christians, forgetting that the Moslems liave to 
suffer even more from the yoke of tyranny. 

Nothing would be simpler than to force the sultan to introduce reforms 
by a joint fiat from the powers. Unfortunately nothing of the sort has yet 
been done. The worse confusion grows confoimded in Turkey, the keener 
are the hopes of her greedy neighboui-s. The regeneration of Turkey is not 
yet utterly beyond hope, if Eiii'Ope were seriously disposed to prevent the 
outbreak of the great war which would be likely to follow on the heels of a 
collapse of the Ottoman Empire. All that Turkey would have to do would 
1x3 to concentrate her forces, by casting off tlie foreign elements in Europe 
and establishing a new centre in Asia Minor, where she commands more than 
twelve millions of Turks. The twentieth century would then witness the 
rise of a power in the near East which could act as the fittest agent of Eiivo- 
peaii civilisation in ilohammedau countries, in virtue of its inherent aptitude 
lor government and the prestige of its spiritual headship of the greater part 
of the Islamite woild. In tliis way, and in this way alone, can the spectre of 
the "Eastern Question,” which lias kept Europe busy for centuries, be suc¬ 
cessfully laid. 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY OP THE HISTORY OF TURIOSY 


PERIOD OP aggrandisement 


Early ia tho tlurteonth century a.d. a little Turkish tribe, being driven from its homo 
in control Asia, enters Anncmn under Siilcimun Shah. His son Ertoghrul helps 
Scljuk ngaitisL Mongols, and in return is given land on the Byzantine frontiei. 

A.D. 

1258 Osman, the son of Ertoghrul and tho prince who gave his name to tho Ottoman dynMty, 
is born. Whilst young ho wins territory from the Greeks, of which Scljuk Sultan gives 
liim the title of boy or prince. 

12S8 Ertoghrul dies, and is succeeded by Osman. 

1300 SdjuK Empire falls before Mongols. The Turkish dynasties arise on its nuns, which 

principalities eventually become merged in that of Osman. _ 

1301 Osman coins money and causes public prayer to be read in Ins name, This marks 

birth of Ottoman Empire Osman establishes his capital at Yenisher and proceeds 
to extend his dommions 

1326 Bruaa capitulates to Orklian, son of Osman, after a siege of eight years 

1328 Osninn dies, and is succeeded by Orkhan, who conquers many towns from tho Greeks, 

1330 Niccca surrendeis 

1336 Pergamiim, capital of Mysia, is added to Ottoman dommions For twenty years them 
IS pence, in wliich military and civil orgnuisotion is completed. Janissary corps is 
instituted at this time 

1358 Suleiman, son of Orkhan, occupies first Ottoman stronghold in Europe (Tzympo). He 
dies in the same year 

1350 Orkhan dies, urd is succeeded by Murad I. He extends ids dominions in Europe. 

ISGi Murad defeats king of Hungary and Poland and princes of Bosnia, Servia, and Wallachia 
on banks of Mnfitza. 

1389 Battle of Ivo&ovo. Murad defeats united forces of Servia, Bosnia, Hungary, Albania, 
and Wallachia. After the battle, Murad is assassinated by a Servian His son, 
Bayazid I, succeeds and immediately kills his brother 

1392 Mircca of Wallachia submits to Turks 

1396 Battle of Nikopoli Christian forces under Sigismund of Hungary, with French and 
German kiiiglils, arc again completely defeated by Sultan Bayazid 

1100 Bayazid is called away horn an attack upon Constantinople by advance of Timur the 
Tatar 

1-102 Battle of iUigora. Bayazid is defeated and taken captive by Tatars 

1403 Bayazid dies in captivity, llis four sons fight for what is left of his kingdom; after ten 
years Muhammed I is finally successful. Ho makes peace with his northern neighbors 
and lestorcs internal organisation of country 

1421 Muhanuned I dies, and is succeeded by hn son Murad n. 

1442 Hunyady defeats a Turkish army ut Hennannstadt. 
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1443 Cattle of Ni,Ui. Turks we completely routed by Chriisdun allies under Hiinyadv who 

crosses Calkanb m pursuit. Murad signs treaty for ten j care, and abdicates our 
of his sou Muhammed II. 

1444 Christians break treaty. Mmnd returns and dofeate them at Vaiiia Miiriid a^ain resigns 

but returns oil account of revolt of janissancs and spahis. ° ^ ' 

1451 Murad dies, and Muhammed 11 ascends throne for third time 

1453 Muhammed cantuics Constantinople He also ovcrtlirows W'nllacliian ruler Ylnd die 

Iiiipaler, and icduces Sorvia and Bosnia. 

1454 Kiughts of Rhodes refuse to pay tribute, and expcditiou against them is unsuccessful 
1456 Siege of Belgrade. Muliammcd h repulsed by Hunyadv and Giovanni di Capistrano 
1460 Muhammed conquers Morea ond annexes Atliciis. 

IIGI After repeated battles, Muhamined is obliged to recognise Scanderbcc as prince of 
Epirus and Albania 
1463 War breaks out with Venice. 

1475 Ciimea IS taken by Ottomans. 

1470 Venice concludes treaty of ollensive ond defensive alliance with Turkey Greece and 
islands of .®gcan ate mamly in power of Turks, 

1480 Ottonums storm Otranto ond aie defeated at llhodca 

1481 Muhammed II dies, and is succeeded by his son Bayazld II. Hib younger brother Jem 

rcvol ts, isdefented, and escapes to knights of Rhodes. He furnishes material for vanoua 
intrigues, and finally dies m captivity after thirteen years, proliably poisoned by Alex¬ 
ander Boigia. 

1492 Bayazid is repulsed nt Belgrade. Jews arc expelled from Spain. Many sock refuge m 
Turkey. 

1409 Turks fight with Venetians. Ottoman fleet first begins to be foimidablc. 

1500 Turks take Lepanto, Motion, Coron, and Durazzo from Venetians. 

1602 Venice makes peace with Turkey. 

1512 Bn>^azid is forced by janissaries to abdicate iu favour of his third son Selim I, who kills 
liis brother and nephews. Moldavia becomes tributary to him. 

1514 Selim marches against Persians and defeats them. 

1616 Selim subjugates Syria and Palestine. AVallachln pavs tribute of children 

1617 Egyptian campaign, Selim conquers mameluke suitans, occupies Cairo, nnd assumes 

title of Caliph. 


TURKEY AT ZENITH OF POWER 

1620 Selim dies, and la succeeded by Ws son Bulelman I, called the Magnificent, under whom 
the Ottoman Empire reaches summit of its grandeur. 

1521 Belgrade conqueied by Turks. 

1522 Rhodes is besieged and taken by Suleiman. 

1620 Battle of Mohacs, in which king of Hnngury is defeated. Hungary becomes Ottoman 
piovmco. 

1529 Suleiman appeals bcfoie Vienna, but is repulsed after protracted siege. 

1532 Suleiman returns to Vienna, but does not care to risk a battle with Charles V. 

1533 Peace is made at Constantinople. 

1535 Treaty is made between Franks and Tirkey. Turkish navy is supreme in Mediter¬ 
ranean 

1540 Suleiman concludes treaty of pence with Vienna 

1541 Suleiman leads ninth campaign into Huiigarj' 

1546 Truce is declared for five years. 

1565 Suleiman repulsed at Malta 

1566 Suleiman dies wliilo aiding his vassal in Hungary. He is succeeded by hia son Selim IL 

In his reign occuis first conflict between lurks and Rus.siaiis 
1509 Turlca are repulsed before Astrakhan 

1570 Arabia is reduced by Sinan Fasba. Sultan is prayed for in Mecca. 

1571 Turks capture Cypnis; battle of Lepnulo, in which Turks are beaten by Christians. 

1572 Don John of Austria takes Tunis. 

1574 Tunis is won for Turks by Kilidj Ali In the same year Selim dies, and is succeeded by 
his son Murad III, Ilis reign is maiked by lulemnl corruption, the conquest of 
Azerbaijan and Georgia, and revolt in the Balktiua. _ , 

1593 War breaks out between Turkey and Austria. First commercial treaty between lurkey 

and England. , ,. _ , , 

1594 War resumed with Persia. Murad dies, and is auccccdcd by Ins son Muhammed m. 
1596 Battle of Keresztes, Tuiks defeat allied forces of Austria and Transylvania. 

1603 Muiiarained dies, and is succeeded by hia son Ahmed I. 

1006 Peace of Sitavorok between Turkey and Austria. 



UO THE HISTORY OP THE TURKISH EMPIRE 

1617 Ahmed dies, and is succeeded by hia brother Mnstapha I, wlio ia an imbecile, and who 
is deposed after thiee montlis. He is succeeded by Osman II, son of Ahmed. 

1619 Peace is concluded with ahnli of Persia. Janissaries revolt, 

1G22 Osman is inurdeied, and Mnstapha is again raised to the tlironc, but only for fifteen 
montlis 

1023 Murad IV, son of Osman II, succeeds to throne. He introduces reforms and marches 
against Persians. 

1635 Murad conquers Erivan. 

1638 Murad recaptures Baghdad. Peace is made with Persia, in which Eiivaii is restored 
to the latter; Turkey retains Baghdad. 

1640 Murad dies, aged only twenty-eight, and is succeeded by Ibrahim I. In liis leign Arov 
13 captured and Crete occupied. 

1848 Ibrahim is forcibly deposed, and succeeded by his son Muhammed IV. 

1656 Kdpnli Muhammed is made grand vizir. 

1661 Mutiararaed dies, and va Bueceeded as vizir by hia son KopriU Ahmed, who is virtually 
sultan. 

1664 Turks are defeated by Austrians; truce of twenU' years follows. 

1669 Candia (Crete) surrenders to Turkish arms Tieaty of pence between Turkey and 
Vienna. Foundation of olBclal power of Fannnots. 

1070 Malna is subjugated. 

1672 Michael of Poland surrenders Podolia and Ukraine to Turkey. 

1673 Poles under Sobieski defeat Turks 

1676 Treaty of Zurawno with Poland. Sultan retains his possessions. 

1683 Siege oE Vienna by Kara Mustapha After two months city is lelievecl by Sobieaki, 

1684 War breaks out with Venice. 

1686 Duda is retaken by Austrians. 

1687 Athens is taken by Venetians. Paithenon is destroyed by explosion, Turks arc de¬ 

feated at Mohocs and Muhammed IV is deposed He i3 succeeded by his brother 
SuleLman II. 

1080 Austrians take Belgrade. Nearly all Turkish possessions nortli of Danube have been 
lost. Venetians arc defeated at Negropont. Kopnh Mustapha is made grand vlzii, 
He drives Austrians out of Servin and ictnkes Belgrade. 

1691 Suleiman dies, and is succeeded by his brother, Ahmed II. 

1605 Ahmed dies, and ia succeeded by Mustapha H, son of Muhammed IV. Ho at first 
defeats Austrians. 

1607 Battle of Zonta. Prince Eugene at head of Austrians defeats Ottomans. 

1609 Peace of Knrlowitz. Turkey mokes pence with Russia, Austria, Venice, and Poland. 
1703 Mustapha abdicates in favour of his brother Ahmed III. 

1711 War breaks out with Russia, m which Turks are auccessful. Tienty of the Pruth. 

1716 Vizir All Paaha wins back Morea from Venice. 

1710 Fanariot rule m Wallaclua is begun. 

1718 Treaty of Passarowitz, after Prince Eugene has captured Belgrade. Austria acquires 
the rest of Hungary and large portions of Servin and Wa))ac)iia. 

1720 Treaty of perpetual peace with Russia. 

1730 Ahmed abdicates in consequence of on insurrection, and is succeeded by Ins nenhew, 

Mahmud I. 

1730 War with Persia comes to an end, in n pence disadvantageous to Turkey. War with 
Russia begins. Austria joins Russia. Marshal Munich’s campaigns 
1739 Treaty of Belgrade restores to Turkey territory m Servia and Wallachia lost in 1718. 

Russia also makes pence on moderate terms. 

1764 Mahmud dies, and is lollowcd by his brother, Osman III. 

1767 Alflhmud's son Mustapha Ill comes to the throne. 

1761 First treaty between Turkey and Prussia. 

1768 War is declared upon Russia. 

1770 Russians conquer Moldavia ond Wollachia nod land troops in the Morea. Greeks revolt. 

Turkish fleet is burned at Tchesme by Russians. 

1771 Russians conquer Crimea. 

1773 Mustapha IV is succeeded bv his brother Abdul-Hamld. 

1774 Treaty of Eutchuk-Kainardji is signed with Russia under unfavourable conditions to 

Turkey. From tins time dates Russia’s claim to protect Cliristian subjects of the 
Porte. 

1783 Russia annexe.^ the Crimea. 

1788 Porte again declares war on Russia. Austria joins Russia. Tlio latter is successful at 

Otciinkov 

1789 Turkish armies are defeated by Russians in Moldavia and by Austrians south of Danube 

Abdul-Hamid dies, and is succeeded by his nephew, 

1792 War concluded by Treaty of Jas^. 

1798 Napoleon's invasion of Egypt leads Porte to join coalition against Franco 

1799 Turkish army is destroyed by Napoleon at Abukir. 



CHllONOLOGICAL SUMMARY 
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1800 Tuikg arc defeated by French general, ICIebcr, at Heliopolis. Egypt is eventually token 
from French by English and restored to Turkey. Russia; m fear of France joint 
Turkey to reconquer Ionian Islands Estabhahnient of Ionian republics 

1804 Servians drive tlie janissaries out of the country and demand Servian troop-, for gen v- 

sons. 

1805 Napoleon's envoy prevaiJg on sultan to dismiss rulers in Wallochia niici Moldavia and 

in consequence Russia occupies these pruicipolitics. ' 

1807 Selim, who has ^ven dissatidaction to janissaries by hia reforms, by his new troops 

modelled on European plan, and by hia French sympathies, is dethroned and suc¬ 
ceeded by Ins nephew, Mustapha IV. Truce between armies on the Danube follows 
Treaty of Tilsit. 

1808 Mustapha is deposed, and succeeded by lus younger brother, Mahmud H. He is forced 

to submit to demands of janissaries. 

1809 War again breaks out with Hiisria 

1812 Treaty of Bukharest is signed with Russia, chiefly through inten'enlion of Eiiglniul 
Bessarabia la ceded to Russia. 

1820 Mahmud attacks Ali Pasha of Janina, who has revolted in Albania, Tins gives sigiutl 
for insurrection in the Morca 

1821' Gieok war bieaks out. Greeks arc at first cvoiywhcre successful, 

1822 Independence of Greece vs proclauncd 'Rirke take vengeance for damage to tlicir fleet 
by massacring the inhabitants of Chios. 

1824 Mehemct Ah of Egypt sends array to the Peloponnesus under his son Ibrahim in response 
to call of sultan. He is generally successful. 

1827 Turks capUiro Athene In Jvme. In July, England, Russia, and Franco sign a treaty at 

Loudon to atop war in the East. Turkey rejects mediation of powers, and in con¬ 
sequence battle of Navarmo is fought in October. Turco-Egyptian fleet is destroyed 

1828 Russia declares war on Turkey. 

1829 Treaty of Adrianople between Russia and Turkey. Mahmud is induced by false infor¬ 

mation to surrender. 

1831 Egyptian army under Ibrahim begins conquest of Syria. Turks routed on Orontes, 

and at pass of Boilnn. 

1832 Greece bccoines independent under King Otto of Bavaria. Ibrnhim conquers last 

Turkish army at Konleh. 

1833 Peace made with Mehemct Ali through mediation of Fiance. Egypt receives Syria 

Treaty of alliance is si^ed between Turkey and Russia. Western powers refuse to 
recognise it, and both Franco and England try to break Russian influence. France 
becomes patron of Mehemct AH. 

1830 Maiimud marches against Ibrahim and is defeated at Ni7.ib. Turkish fleet surrenders 

to Mohemet Ali at Alexandria. Mahmud dies in same ycor, and is succeeded by his 
son Abdul-Mejld. On November 3rd he issues anorganic statute of government, 
called the Imtti-shoiif of Gulhanc. 

1841 Four Euiopean powers without sanction of Franco sign treaty confining Mehemeb Ali 
to his Egyptian possession under surcrainty of sultan Anglo-Auslnan fleet is sent 
to aid Turkey in reducing Mchomet to submission. He is now recognised ns hereditary 
ruler of Egypt. 

1843 Remodelling of military force of einpiio is completed. 

1848 Revolution breaks out in Wallachia and Molaavin, and Russian troops occupy countrj' 

until 1850. 

1849 Sultan refuses to give up defeated Ilungaiian chiefs who have sought refuge with him. 

1863 War with Russia oreaks out. Russian armies occupy Wallachia and Moldavia. Porte 

declares war. 

1864 Siege of Siliatria. Russians are lepeatedly repulsed. In September occurs e.\pcditiou 

to Crimea. Turkey is supported oy England and France. 

1855 Allies capture Sebastopol after nearly a year's siege. 

1856 March 30th, Tieaty of Paris is signed by ministers of Franco, England, Russia, Turkey, 

Sardinia, Austria, and Prussia This treaty recognises the indej^ndence and int^ritv 
of the Ottoman Empire; regulates military status of Bosporus, Dardpellcs, andBlnck 
Sea; provides for Christian subjects of sultan. Porte puDiishes hntti-humayun. 

1860 Disturbances break out m Syria. French army restores o^er. 

1861 Abclul-Mejid dies, and is succeeded by his son, Abdul-Aziz. This sultan visits London 

and Paris in company with Ins two neplicwa. 

1870 Russia repudiates neutrality of Black Sea os declared in Treaty of Paris, and England 
acquiesces. 

1875 Bosnia and Herzegovina revolt Turkisli treasury is declared insolvent. 

1876 Abdul-Aziz is deposed, and dies, probably by his own hand. Murad V, son of Abdul- 

Mejid, 18 raised to the throne; but he is incapable of ruling, and after three months is 
succeeded by his brother, Abaul-Hamid II. Bulgaria revolts; massacres perpetrated 
by Turkisli soldiers arouse Christian nations. Servia and Montenegro take up aims, 
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T.877 CoTiJorencB of powns liekl at Constantinople. Poite rejcotB its proposals and nro 
ranigatps n liberal constitution. In Apnl, Biusift declares In Dccemijcr PlA-n., 
falls, after brave defence by Osman Pasha. 

1878 Iln.'-?iaii general, Gourko, crosses Balkans and occupies Sofia. Sultaii prorogues parliji- 
ment and suspends constitution. PeaceisconcUidediii March, atSanStefano -Eiiclaad 
refuses licr assent, and in Juno treaty is revised at Berlin. Turkey loses Ifirijo part 
of hei European possessions ° ^ 

1SS5 By a popular movement. Eastern Rumelia ia united with Bulg.-um. Said Paslm, grand 
vizir for n^-ov a\- yonrs, lesigna, and Kisrnnl Pasha takes his place. ’ 

18S0 First Armenian mamfeatation takes place Sultan uses this pretext for abiogatmc 
privileges of Armenians “ " 

1803 Eioinil’s mmiatvy falls and Djevud Pasha bccomia giand vizir. Policy towards England 
ia changed to coolness; ICinmil’a iricndly poliw totvards GcTm&uy is contmiud 
ISO 1 Armenian maasacrea occur at Sasun. England. France, and Russia msi.s t on international 
cojuniisaioji of inquiry. 

1805 Powers present identical note demanding reforms. Snllan refuses reforms and makes 
Said(5rnTidvissir. SoptembBrSOth.ArmMiinn '‘Hunbehak’* revoIutioniBiBinnkedeiiion- 
Etvation in Constantinople Many Armenians are killed. Saul is dismissed and 
Eiainil reinstatpcl. Other maasaeros occur in different parts of emjnre Kiainil is 
dismissccf (lud Kliaiil Bifaat Pasha becomes vizir 
18C0 Inaivrrectioii breaks out in Crete. Second Armenian massacic m Constaiitinoplo occutij 
J inny Anucinians leave the country. 

1897 "War breaks out iieiwcen Turkey and Greece in consequence of Cretan troubles, Turkey 

IS victorious. ^ 

1898 France, England, Italy, and Russia, acting together, force aultnn to evneunte Cielo, 

irmco George of Greece is appointed high commissioner. William 11 visits Con- 
etnntinoplc. 

18 ^ Qcunaay gata couceaswu lor lailtoad to BagUduU. 

1902 Uprising in Macedonia. 

1903 Massacres ia M.'icodonia. 

}29i Macedonia put under foreign officers. Massacres in Aimeiiia. 

1905 International naval democetialion ORaiust Turkey. 

1906. Egyntian torcitory u» the fSinai Peninsula occupied by Turldsli troops, who ore 

subbcqucnUy withdrawn at thodoroaiid of the British govermneut. The Porto agrees 
to certain financial reforms 

1907. Bcidway developments Lord Crotncr resigns <AprU) as British agent in Egypt, and 

IS succeeded by Sic Eldon Qorst, May lath 













BOOK lY 

SOME MINOK STATES 


CHAPTER I 

TI-IE HISTORY OF MEDIAEVAL AND MODERN EGYPT 

Tiik dynasty of the Ayubites, founded by the great Saladin, had been 
overturned in 1250, and the power fell into the hands of the niamelukes 
{mamehik in Arabic means slave). From that time the chiefs of this militniy 
order boro the title of sultan {sottdan) of Egypt. At the time of that revo¬ 
lution the inamelulcc.s were recruited chiefly from Tuiks of ICiptchalc or from 
slaves carried off by the Turks in southern Russia. Tlie chiefs who rose from 
their ranks to the degree of royalty formed the succession of sultans called 
Baharites. This dynasty reigned from 1309 to 1381. It was replaced by 
the succession of mameluke sultans called Tcherkess (Circassians); for at 
that time the military order was chiefly recruited from slaves purchased in 
Circassia. 

The mameluke army owned, governed, and exploited Egypt as if it had 
been its own property. The native fellah toiled to provide for the expenses 
of the court and of the royal harem, as well as for the luxury of the army. 
Egypt and Syi’ia were prey to a stratocracy, as the regency of Algiers vfas 
later, with this diffei’ence, that the maraolukes were a cavalry corps. This 
cavalry, moreover, was tlio bravest in the Ottoman world, as it was also the 
most magnificently equipped in horses, in valuable arms, in sumptuous vest¬ 
ments, and in je^vels. The beys or emirs who commanded the troops were 
twenty-four in number; the generalissimo was called emir al-kebir. Besides 
the beys of the army there were twenty-four more who governed the prov¬ 
inces, twelve of whom were for Egypt and the same number for Syria. 

m 
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Many of the mameluke sultans were good governors; they signed advan¬ 
tageous treaties of coininerce, and were distinguished by their taste for science, 
poetiy, and the arts. They embellished Cairo with superb mosques, such as 
the Jami al-Mouieb, founded by Sheikli al-Mahmudi (died in 1421); the Jami 
al-Asiirafieh, founded by Ashraf Barsebai (1423); and the mosque al-Gliiirieh, 
founded by Kansu al-Ghun. 


WAR BETWEEJJ SELIM I AND THE MAMELUKES (1516 A.D.) 

It was under Kansu al-Ghuri that the conflict with the Ottomans took 
place. This conflict had long seemed inevitable. Tlie first war between the 
two Moslem states broke out under Bayazid II. Kansu at the beginning of 
Selim’s reign committed the same imprudence as the shah, giving asylum 
to Prince Korkud and furnishing him support. When Selim made war upon 
Persia, Egypt assumed a hostile attitude; after the conquest of Mesopotamia 
Kansu placed an army of observation upon the northern frontier of Syria, 
'i'wo of his beys had already plotted to betray him—-KJmir Bey, governor of 
Aleppo, and Bardi Ghazali, bey of the army. Kansu met the Ottomans at 
Marj-Babik, near Aleppo, on August 24th, 1516. The Egyptians were de¬ 
feated, thanks to the action of the artillery, which tcrrificcl them, and owing 
also to the defection of the dielbans, or mamelukes, bought in the Sudan. 
The resistance was so feeble that the Egyptians did not lose more than a 
thousand men. The rest dispersed like a flock of birds. Aleppo was sur¬ 
rendered by the traitor Khair Bey^ and the sultan, on the “Blue Place” of 
the city, received the oath of allegiance. Afterwards Malatia, Behesni, Aiu- 
tab, Kalat ar-Ruin, and all the frontier places of the mamelukes fell into the 
hands of the Ottomans. Selim made his entry successively into Hamath 
(ancient Epiphania), Homs (Emesa), and Damascus, the holy city, the “per¬ 
fume of Paradise,” which preserves the tombs of the first disciples and of the 
wives of the propliet, of Saladin, and of many Moslem saints and heroes. 
Finally Gaza aud Ramleh opened their gates to the enemy. 

In the mean time the mamelukes had elected a successor to Kansu; this 
was the brave and energetic Tuman Bey. Selim I, wlro hesitated to cros.? 
the desert, sent ambassadors to the new Sudan with offers of peace on con¬ 
dition that he would recognise his suzerainty. Tuman received them, with 
honour, but as they were leaving the audience Alan Bey fell upon them and 
beheaded them. Thus the anarchy which prevailed among the mamelukes 
did not permit them either to make war effectively or to treat for peace. A 
second battle was fought near Gaza (October 28th, 1516) between the Egyp¬ 
tians and the Turkish vanguard commanded by Sinan Pasha. The niame- 
lukes were again crushed by the artillery. The sultan then received the 
chiefs of Safed, Tiberias, Naplouse, Hebron, and Jerusalem, and the submission 
of the sheikhs of the Arab tribe.s. Only Acre remained standing in Syria; 
Egypt was open to invasion. 


THE CONQUEST OP EGYJ?T (1517 A.D.) 

On Januaiy 22ncl, 1517, Selim camped on the plain of Ridania in sight of 
Cairo. This time the Egyptians had some artillery, but the traitors IChair 
Bey and Berdi Ghazali showed the sultan a way to turn the batteries. Tu¬ 
rnon, however, by force of pure bravery almost won the victory; he had 
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made an agreement with two of his beys that at the head of a number of 
picked niamelukes, covered with coats of niail, they sliould charge straight 
upon the sultan and take him dead or alive. Such was the impetuositj^ of 
their attack that they reached the standards of the Porte; but there they 
mistook the grand vizir Sinan Pasha for the sultan and killed him. Tlie Turk¬ 
ish artillery for the third time decided the victory; twenty-five thousand 
mameliikea remained on tlie field. Cairo opened its 
gates and the sultan put a garrison in the city. 

Seven days afterwards TMmau surprised the city ^ 

and massacred its gaiTison. Then he barricaded the ^ 

streets and fortifierl the houses and mosc[ues. To 
regain Cairo the Ottomans had to wage a street 
battle, which lasted for three days and tliree nights 
After the victory the sultan proclaimed a general 
amnesty for the mameliikes. Eight hundred of 
so so lo 

peace, offering the same J . 

conditions as heretofore; j oM Iill 

again his envoy was mas- 

sacred; Selim rallied to -Ji- j yjS || 

by^xeouU^gte ) l^*(| jj 

to return to the Delta. ti /i 

He was tracked by the 
traitor Ghazali, aban- 
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Mosqhb and Tomu op Kait-Bey, CAirio 


doned by the Bedouins on whose support he had counted, suiTOunded by 
Selim and all his generals, and finally delivered up by the Arab Hassan Mm, 
to whose hospitality ho had trusted. “God be praised!" exclaimed Selim, 
on learning of this capture, “now Egypt is conquered." 

Egypt preserved almost intact its old organisation, including its mainc- 
luke army and its twenty-four beys. The latfe, however, were subordinated 
to a pasha who resided in the citadel of Cairo. The first pasha was the traitor 
Khair Bey. The conquest of Egypt assured to Selim the possession of its 
dependency Yemen. Selim then became in reality the “servitor of the holy 
cities.” He had discovered at Cairo a sheikh, a poor devil called al-Mustansir 
bTllah, who was none other thim the cighteentli caliph of the second bianch 
of the Abbassides. Selim laid hands on him and did not give him his liberty 
until he had signed a deed by which, in return for some money and a pension, 
al-Mustansir ceded to him all the rights of the caliphate. He then added 
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this title to hia other titles; but the caliph was now no longer an old needy 
sheikh; he v/as at the head of the most powerful army Islam has ever pos- 
sessed.^ From that clay Islam has had only one head, uniting under hia 
authority all political and religious rights. This head is the sultan of Con¬ 
stantinople. 


THE ORGANISATION Ol? THE COUNTRY 

After this important act Selim organised the government of his new prov¬ 
ince. Egj’pt became a pashalik, the chief official of which was IChaiv 
Bey, whose defection at the battle of Marj-Dabik had involved the fall of 
the niameluke dynasty. The sultan, however, only half trusting a man who 
had already perjured hlinsolf, and with a view to present as well as to future 
interests, established beside him powers which would control and balance 
his. It was a see-saw government with a sysleara oi countei-weights. The 
pasha was intrusted with the main executive, the appointment of all superior 
orders, and the hierarchic pre-eminence over all officials. Beside him was 
a military chief, IChair ad-din, an officer in. the Ottoman army who resided 
in the citadel and was expressly commanded never to go out of it. Under 
this chief, not under the [lasha, were placed the six thousand horsemen and 
six thousand gunners who composed the entire permanent military force of 
Egypt. This troop was divided into six corps, or odjaks. The chiefs of the 
odjaks played an important part in the admmistration. Without them the 
pasha could decide notliing important; and when a disagreement arose be¬ 
tween these military authorities and the political functionary, decision was 
suspeudccl until Constautinopte had spoken. As a mixed power thcro_existed, 
moreover, the mameluke emirs, who vacillated continually, thus keeping their 
forces balanced. 

Selim, ill order to avoid internal stniggles, had in the reorganisation of 
Egypt given a rdlo to these emirs. Tlie coimtry was divided into twelve 
samjakSf or districts, aud had for sancljakliSf or beys, the cliiefs of the maine- 
hikes who ha<l made tlioir submission. Thus, because of the complication of 
the machinery, Egypt was inevitably given over to struggles between high 
dignitaries, whose avrogauce was co-extensive with their power. Sclun had 
foreseen the situation: he had indeed encouraged these dissensions, because 
he felt that their tenclency w.as to strengthen and consolidate his authority 
in these distant possessions. When he had promulgated a constitution he 
left Cairo and returned to Rumelia. The sultan's escort on this journey ia 
said to have consisted of a thousand camels laden with gold and silver, with¬ 
out counting other spoils not less pi-ccious. 

The administration of lUiair Bey was not a happy one for Egypt. It 
was one of exaction and odious nieauness, and such was the hatred he inspired 
that he was not pardoned even when dead. Popular superstition said that 
in al-Medresse al-Khair Beyi, the college which the pasha had founded and 
in which he had been buried, a voice was heard groaning every iiigbt and 
that it was tlie voice of Khair Bey. He died in the year 1522; meanwhile 
Suleiman had succeeded Selim. Egypt occupied the fir.st place in Suleiman's 
t5iought.g. The ue^\' ruler completed—to speak metaphorically—the system 
of counter-weights created by Selim I, and added a new wheel to the estab¬ 
lished machinery—that of two divans, one called the “ great,” the other the 
little " Divan. Tlie.se deliberative assemblies regulated ahnost the whole 
administration of the country; their sphere of influence was independent of 
the pasha, who was not peimittcd to ^ present at the debates except in a 
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bari'ecl gallery and behind a curtain. The kiahya and the defterdar of the 
governor consulted with tlie pasha before the opening of the session and 
delivered to hiin afterwards a report of the proceedings. The role of the 
pasha was thus purely executive; the Divan was the legislative power. 

In all that Suleiman decreed one purpose was manifest • to reduce the 
authority of his first functionary in Egypt to a purely nominal value. The 
pasha was ordered henceforth to reside in the citadel, wliero he was under 
the hand of the aga who commanded tliei-e. The term of his office was 
limited to twelve months, at the end of which his functions legally ended 
unless through an imperial firman he was installed for a second term.c 

If the object of the Ottoman sultans in establishing such a dualistic and 
complicated system of government had been to cause party strife and thus 
prevent any one power fmin becoming too strong, they certainly succeeded. 
The history of this period is one long su^ession of murder and intrigue; and 
governors followed one another in rapid 
succession; under Suleiman I there were 
sixteen. The mamelukes who were in 
authority at this time were called ghuzz; 
they continued to rooruit their ranks from 
slaves. During the two centuries, how¬ 
ever, following the Ottoman conquest the 
power of the mamelukc beys gradually 
increased until under All Bey it became 
independent. All Bey had become sheikh 
al-hmd or military governor of the prov¬ 
ince in 1763 ; in 1768, discovering that the 
sultan had ordered him to be deposed and 
beheaded, he persuaded the mamelukes to 
join with him in driving out the pasha 
^pointed by the sultan and in making 
Egypt independent. The rebellion was 
auGcessful, and Egypt enjoyed a period 
of prosperity under Ali Bey, who even 
extended his power by conquests in Syria 
and Arabia. Prosperity did not long con¬ 
tinue, however; in 1771 Muliammed Bey, 
who had been his favourite maineluke, rebelled i^ainst him and with the aid 
of Ali’s enemies drove him out of the country and himself became sheikh 
al-bcled. Ali, upon trying to effect a return, was captured and poisoned by 
Mulmmmed. A turbulent period followed Muhamraed’s death; the position 
of sheikh al-boled was disputed by the three beys, Ismail, Ibrahim, and 
Murad, and the power was finally divided between the last two. In 1785 a 
Turkish force under Hassan Pasha was sent against the rebellious beya and 
occupied Cairo, but the war with Russia recalled this force, and the country 
was ruled first by Ismail and then by Ibrahim and Murad, until, in 1798, 
the French under Bonajoartc landed in Egypt,® 
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THE FRENCH EXPEDITION TO EGYPT (1798 A.D.) 

The defeats of the Turks, the increasing disorders of fficir administration, 
the independent aspirations of Greece and Servia, the incessant revolts of 
the pashas—everything led Europe to believe in the near end of the Ottoman 
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(loniination. Tke Directory judged it advisable not only to have its share 
in the dismeinbennent of the empire, but to ^ize that share in advance, on 
its own I’csponsibility and without the participation of Europe; hence an 
ex}}edition into Egypt was resolved upon. Though the expedition had pre¬ 
sented numerous chances of success, it proved a great mistake. The Porte 
was easily persuaded that France had no other object than to chastise the 
niamelukes, to re-estaljlish its commerce, and to find a passage to India. 
Ha(l France offered money it might have obtained the concession of all its 
demands. The internal divisions of the mamelukes would naturally paralyse 
tlieir resistance. The Christian populations would have furnished numerous 
auxiliaries; the emir Beshir, who commanded the Maronites and Druses, 
could bring together seven hundred and forty thousand men in Syria, and 
Egypt counted more than half a million Christians. But it would have been 
necc.ssary to use as a standard the Cross, without which no expedition could 
succeed in the Orient, and the French republic had proscribed God! Bona¬ 
parte’s soldiers respected mosques more than monasteries: at Jaffa they 
massacred Christians as well as Moslems: hence the Christians of Syria re¬ 
mained iuactive. 

England did not lose this opportunity to break the old alliance between 
the Porte and France. The rather confused explanation of Ruffin, the chargt 
cVaffaires, could not convince the Divan; war was declared against France 
OSepteinber 1st, 1798). Ruffin was conducted to the Seven Towers, and all 
the French living at Constantinople were thrown into prison. Ali Pasha 
seized Butrinto and Prevesa, which ha<l been ceded to France by the Treaty 
of Campo-Foriuio, whilst a Russian fleet starting from Sebastopol came to 
blockade the Ionian Islands. A triple alliance united Tm*key, England, and 
Russia. The grand vizir concentrated two armies destuied to expel the 
French from Egypt under the orders of the pashas of Syria and Anatolia. 
The mamelukes had been defeated in the battles of the Pyramids and of 
Embabeh; Cairo and the whole of upper Egypt fell into the hands of the 
victors. But the destruction by the English of the French fleet at Abukir 
deprived Bonaparte of all possibility of reinforcements; he was a prisoner 
in his conquered territory. Mustaplia Pasha lauded eighteen thousand men 
at Abukir to attack Bonaparte from the rear, but the rapidity of the young 
general’s movements defeated the plans of the seraskei\ Without leaving 
them time to intrench themselves Bonapai to fell upon the Ottomans and 
cut them to pieces (1799). Following up his success he invaded Syria, and 
111 spite of the plague which was decimating his army laid siege to Acre. 

In spite of its victories, the French army was in a most critical condition: 
the Engli.sh, masters of the sen, intercepted all communications; the grand 
vizir wa.s appi'oaching at the licad of a considerable army; the French troops, 
reduced to less than half by battles and disease, were in addition discouraged 
by the departure of their commander, Bonaparte had intrusted the com¬ 
mand to itleber and had left secretly for France, whither the presentiment 
of his high destiny summoned him. KMber entered into negotiations with 
the English for the evacuation of Egypt, but Sidney Smith demanded that 
the French army should surrender at discretion. ICEber in indignation tore 
up the treaty. “Soldiers!” he exclmmed, “such insolence can be answered 
only by victories,” He then marched to meet the grand vizir with six thou- 
.«aiid men and destroyed the Turkish anny near the ruins of Heliopolis (1800). 
But an assassin's dagger delivered the Porte of this redoubtable adversary; 
Menoii, who succeeded him, wfis beaten by the English at Canopus and 
thereupon evacuated Egypt (September, 1801). 
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Bonaparte's expedition, into Egypt was accompanied by a large number 
of savants, who collected mudi valuable information concerning the country 
and its inhabitauta. The results of their research have been published in a 
work of several voliunes called Description de I’l^gypie. During Kleber's 
acbiinistration Egypt began once more to be prosperous, but after liis death 
the land was soon plunged again into the turmoils and strifes of contending 
parties and nations. It was during the French invasion that the famous 
Mehemet Ali, who was destined to play such a laj'ge pai’t in Egyptian affairs, 
&’st came into prominence.® 

MeheTnet AH 

Mehemet Ali was born in 1769 at Kavala. a little town on the Macedonian 
coast. Although of a good family, he had had no school education—as was the 
case with most young Turks of his time who belonged to the military and 
lower official class. How¬ 
ever, growing up in the divan 
of his uncle, the mulesellim 
(vice-governor) of his native 
city, he developed at an early 
age a practical mind for busi¬ 
ness and acquired a quick 
comprehension of affaire, 
whioli never left him. In his 
young manliood he speculated 
with ability and fortune in 
Macedonian tobacco, the lu¬ 
crative product of his country. 

TJiis cai’cer was, however, cut 
short in 1799, when his uncle, 
in compliance with an order 
of the Porte, sent to Egypt, 
against the French invading 
army, a contingent of three 
hundred soldiers, equipped by 
himself and under the leader¬ 
ship of his young son Ali Aga, 
and appointed Mehemet Ali MBnewisT Aw 

mentor for his twenty-nine- <i7co-i8io) 

year-old cousin. It was more _ . n . , , . 

than a year before the Turkish military force landed^ in Abukir, and durmg 
that time Mehemet Ali, who was intellectually superior to his cousin, soon 
became the actual leader of his uncle’s troop of inilitia. Mehemet then so 
distinguished himself before Rosetta, in the expedition to Cairo, and in the 
battle of Rachmaniyeh, that in 1801 he was promoted by the kapudan pasha 
the commander-in-chief of the Turkish troops, to the grade of major (bin- 
baslii), and was warmly recommended to the newTurkish governor of Egypt, 
Khosru Pasha.e .. 

Mehemet far exceeded Kliosru in intelligence and ability, and play'ed his 
cards so well that in 1805 iChosru was recalled and Mehemet AJi appqmted 
in his place.® But neither the Divan nor the mameluke beys who reigned 
in upper Egypt concealed from themselves the clanger wth which a new 
power, rising so energetically, threatened the old conditions in the provinc^ 
At the same time that the beys, abandoning their personal quarrels, united 
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in a struggle against Mehemet Ali, the Divan despatched a fleet to drive him, 
out of Egypt. This occurred in 1806 

Mehemet Ali, however, succeeded in turning the double attack to his 
owm advantage. With a sum of 50,000 ducats he bribed the high admiral, 
who procured for him the investitui-e of the whole of Egypt and then threw 
the prestige of legality into the scale against the undertakings of the mame- 
lukes. The understanding of the mamelukes with the English, who occupied 
Alexandria for some time whilst Duckworth forced a passage through the 
Dardanelles in 1807, placed them still lower in the 
^ estimation of the Islamic Orient, and the next year 

® Mebeanet iorced ttiem mVo an agreement to pay an 

almost impossible tribute for the undisturbed posses- 
jfflT sion of upper Egypt. But when the Porte, filled with 

alarm at tlic increasing power of the pasha, entered 

into new intrigues with 
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the mameluke beys, Me¬ 
hemet Ali himself broke 
the agreement; he re¬ 
newed his attacks upon 
them and won several 
victories in the years 1809 
and 1810. In Febiuaiy, 
1811, he invited their 
leaders and dignitaries to 
Cairo to a general assem¬ 
bly to discuss a new peace 
and a joint campaign 
against the inhabitants 
of the Ai'abian peninsula, 
When a large number of 
them had come together 
he had them treacher¬ 
ously murdered.® 

Mehemet Ali, now ab¬ 
solute master in Egypt, 
sent an army against the 
Wahhabees. Ibn Se’oiid 


defeated Tusun Pasha, Meheraet's son, in the defiles of Judeiyideh; but over¬ 
come by superior forces he could not prevent the fall of Jiddah and of 
Medina (1813). Two months later the emir’s son evacuated Mecca. The 
stiaiggle continued without disadvantage for the Wahhabees until the death 
of Ibn Se’oud (1815); his son then negotiated with Tusun. The demands 
of Mehemet Ali, who insisted that the emir should become his prisoner, 
caused the war to begin anew. Ibrahim Pasha, the second son of Mehemet 
All, experienced at first several defeats, but important reinforcements allowed 
him again to take the initiative; the emir, abandoned by part of the Arab 
tribes whom he had bought for gold, was obliged to capitulate in Direcyeli, his 
capital, after a siege of seven months (1818). His head rolled under the exe¬ 
cutioner's sword at Constantinople; the Wahhabees were conquered but not 
destroyed; twelve years had not elapsed before they had retaken Medina, 
seized caravans at the gates of Mecca, and again prohibited the faithful to 
have access to the Kaaba. The expedition made into Yemen under the reign 
of Abdul-Aziz did not liave any more efficacious results. 
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Mehemet Ali then turned all his attention to the internal administration 
of Egypt. He constructed a canal from Alexandria to Cairo; fonned an 
army on the European plan, the reorganisation of which was intrusted to 
French officers, notably to Colonel Sfeves; he created a marine of war and 
established arsenals and foundries. The lot of the fellahs was improved; 
exaction and insolence were punished with the greatest seveiity; schools M’ere 
opened, and the pashas and beys wore ordered to send their sons to Europe 
to study. During this time his sons conquered the neighbouring countries— 
Koi'dofan, Darfur, etc. Except for the tribute which he paid, Mehemet Ah 
was a veritable sovereign. 

The Revolt of Mehemet Ali 

The embarrassment occasioned the sultan by the resistance of the old 
Turkish party appeared to Mehemet Ali to offer a favourable opportunity to 
establish his independence; however, being resolved not to thiow of! the 
mask until in the last extremity, he sought Tor reasons to colour his revolt. 
He began by refusing to pay the arrear tribute of eighteen months, arguing 
that the sacrifices which he had imposed upon himself during the last war 
furnished an ecj\iivalent; finally his disagreements with Abdallah, pasha of 
Acre, offered huii the desired occasion. Abdallah refused to withdraw the 
piotection whicli he was giving to contraband goods from Egypt and to 
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deliver up the fellahs who had taken refuge in his realm; immediately fifty 
thousand men, commanded by Ibrahim, invaded Syria (October 20th, 1831). 
In the space of a few days Jaffa, Gaza, and Kaiffa were captui’ed and Ab¬ 
dallah was shut up in Acre. Tlie sultan commanded Mehemet Ali to recall 
his troops and submit the disagreanent to him, promising full and prompt 
justice. The pasha replied by demanding the investiture of Syria as a con¬ 
dition of his obedience. A hatti-shenf declai'ed him p/rmanli (outlawed), and 
Hussein Pasha was ordered to mai*ch against the Egyptians. In the mean 
time Acre, although valiantly defended, was at the last extremity; on May 
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27th, 1832, Ibrahim delivered aii attack, and Abdallah, after a desperate resist¬ 
ance, was obliged to surrender. The Ottoman army, ^vhich was advancing 
to relieve the place, was defeated before Damascus, which opened its gates 
to the conqueror (June 14th); the paslia of Aleppo tried in vain to stop Ibra¬ 
him at Homs on the Orontes; he lost three thousand men and all his artillery. 
Hussein Pasha, the exterminator of the jamssaries, defeated in his turn at 
Beilan, between Alexandretta and Antioch, could hardly rally ten thousand 
men (July 29th). 

Mehemet Ali then renewed hia demand for the four pashaliks of Syria; 
the sultan would hear nothing of it, and a new army was confided to Reshid 
Pasha. The new serasker, although brave, iutelligcut, energetic, and endowed 
with remarkable military talents, could not count upon his inexperienced 
troops, who were poorly trained, and were besides demoralised by their 
recent disaster. Thirty thousand Ottomans remained on the field after the 
battle of Konieh; Reshid, in despair at the flight of his soldiers, threiv himself, 
sword in hand, into the midst of the hostile ranks; death would have nothing 
to do with him; he was made prisoner and conducted to Ibrahim, who treated 
him with the greatest honour (December 2l3t, 1832). The victor was free 
to march upon Constantinople; nothing could impede his progress. Ibrahim's 
European entourage urged him to hasten his march; it was no longer a ques¬ 
tion of Syria, but of substituting one dynasty for another ancl^ of reconsti¬ 
tuting the Arabian Empire. Mcheinet Ali did not have the requisite breadth 
of view or height of ambition; he wished only independence and territorial 
aggrandisement; the confiict, which might have become a struggle between 
two nationalities, remained confined to the limits of a war between suzerain 
and vassal. 

In the moan time Ibrahim had advanced as far as Brusa and was men¬ 
acing Scutari; Mahmud, being frightened, accepted the offers of aid made him 
in the name of the czar by General Muraviev. However, the representations 
of M. de Varennes, ambassador of France, led the Porte to enter again 
into negotiations with Mehemet Ali; but the demands of the latter had in¬ 
creased; he was no longer satisfied with Syria, he wanted also the district of 
Adana, The Divan declared these conditions inadmissible and Ibrahim 
inarched upon Scutari. Malunud then summoned the Russians, who landed 
fifteen thousand men in the city and prepared to defend it. The French and 
English ambassadors, frightened at this intervention, pointed out to the 
sultan the danger of letting Russia gain a footing in the heart of the empiie; 
it would be better, said they, to capitulate to his rebellious subject. The 
sultan allowed himself to be pemuadetl, and on May 5th, 1833, the viceroy 
consented to evacuate Asia Minor in return for the cession of the pashalik 
of Acre, Aleppo, Tripoli, and Damascus, with their depeiiclenoies. Ibrahim 
received the investiture of the pashalik of Adana. 

The Occident had abandoned Tui’key; only Russia had showed her an 
effective and, In appearance, a disintei*ested sympathy; Mahmud, blinded by 
resentment and misled by the promi.ses of St. Petersburg, signed with Nichola.s 
a tieaty of offensive and defensive alliance. This treaty of IJnkiar-Skelessi 
aiinihilatocl the political independence of the Porte by recognising the right 
of a foreign power to intervene in the interual difficulties of the empire; 
Turkey put herself at the mercy of the autocrat of all the Russias. 

The quarrel between Egypt and Turkey was not settled, it was only 
.slumbering; both sides, foreseeing a rupture, were actively pushing their 
armaments and preparing in silence. In the beginning of 1834 Ibrahim had 
severely punished brigandage; the discontentment of the Moslem population 
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of Syria, which could not pardon the son of Mehemet Ali for having pro¬ 
claimed and establislied the equality of Mohammedans and Cliristlatis, led the 
sultan to nourish the hope of avenging himself upon his rival, and an Otto¬ 
man army invaded Syria. Ibrahim, having overcome the insurrection, took 
up a position on the Euphrates and observed the movements of the enemy, 
European diplomacy intervened; Russia and England urged the grand seigneur 
to war; France was openly disposed in favour of the viceroy of Egypt. 
Mehemet Ali demanded the possession of his hereditary domains; the Porte 
acceded to this demand as concerns Egypt, Acre, and Tripoli, hut dauned 
the restitution of the rest of Syria. The viceroy burned his vessels, ceased 
to pay tribute, and declared himself independent. Diplomacy laboured in 
vain for a settlement; on the advice of Rii&sia, Mahmud ordered Hafiz Pasha 
to open hostilities. On April 21st, 1839, the first column of tlie Turkish army 
crossed the river near Bir, while Ibrahim established his headquarters at 
Aleppo and occupied Nizib, three leagues distant from Bir. The serosker 
did not intend to force Ibrahim in Aleppo; his plan was to march rapidly 
upon Damascus. He reckoned upon a rising of the inhabitants of that city, 
the most fanatical of all the Moslem Orient, and on the co-operation of the 
mountaineers of Naplouse and of the Metuali of the Lebanon. The Druses 
and the Maronitos of the emir Beshir flocked to Ibrahim’s standard; Mehemet, 
profiting by the hatred of the Arabs for the Ottomans, sent out a call to 
the desert. The sheikhs of the Bedouins sent twenty thousand horsemen, 
and the shciif of Mecca offered all tlie able population of the Hejaz. On 
June 29fch the two armies met at Niail); the Ottoman army was destroyed; 
Hafiz Pasha retired upon Marash, abandoning one hundred and sixty pieces 
of cannon.^ 

The Intei'vention of the Powers 

For the second time the way to Constantinople stood open to Ibrahim; 
one disaster followed close upon another. Sultan Mahmud died on June 
30th, and the empire fell to his sixteen-year-olcl son AbcluUMejid. Five days 
later the kapudan pasha sailed with the Turkish fleet from the Dardanelles 
with orders to attack the Egyptian fleet; instend of that he went over to 
Mehemet Ali with all his men. Fortune seemed to be emptying its horn 
upon the Egyptian. He forgot the ring of Polykrates, however; was deaf 
to all the Porto’s offers of negotiatioa, and demanded nothing more nor less 
than the right of inheritance in all his po^essions, in Egypt, Syria, and Crete. 

In order to prevent Tui'key from again throwing heiself into the arras of 
Russia, the four great powers, in a collective note of July 27th, 1839, declared 
that they would take the settlement of the Eastern Question into their own 
hands. Russia, in order not to be entirely left out, had to give her assent 
and to support the convention as fifth power. _ But there were different opin¬ 
ions as to how the question i^ould be decided. France, who strove for 
aupvemacy in the Mediterranean, and since Napoleon’s campaign had had 
her eye upon Egypt, wished to leave Mehemet Ali, who was friendly to Franco, 
in his full rights. England saw her interests endangered by the pasha, 
thought the French occupation of Algiers quite sufficient, and feared by a 
too great weakening of Turkey to turn the latter into a defenceless prey of 
Russia. The latter did not wish the powerful pasha to enter into any inher¬ 
itance of Tui'key, or even a part of it, and look pleasure in seeing a rel^ation 
of the cordial relation between. France and England; Austria and Prus^a 
upheld Russia, and hence FVance stood alone. This state of things was oifi- 
cially expressed in the quacli'uple treaty of July 16th, 1840, concluded at 
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London by the great powei-a with the exclusion of France. In this treaty 
the hereditary tenure of the pashalik of Egypt was assured to Mehemet Ali, 
together with the lifelong possession of a part of Syria, in case lie submitted 
within ten days to tlie decisions of the conference. As Louis Philippe's dis¬ 
inclination to war was well known, the allied powers, without troubling them¬ 
selves overmuch about the wild ciy of protest in France, the warlike prep¬ 
arations of Minister Thiei-s, or the demand for the frontier of the Rhine, 
began hostilities against Mehemet Ali, who had refused his submission, trust¬ 
ing to France. M Anglo-Austrian fleet sailed for the Syrian coast; Beirut 
and Acre were taken, and Alexandria was bombarded by the English com¬ 
modore Napier. Mehemet Ali, after the fall of the Thiers ministiy, fully 
realised his mistake and had to be glad even to preserve the hereditary pashalik 
of Egypt, in return for the evacuation of all Syria, Arabia, and Crete, the 
restoration of the Turkish fleet, and the payment of a yearly tribute; this 
favour he owed to England, who wished thereby to make him a frienrl and 
to assure for herself the passage through Suez./ 


The Firman oj Investiture 

The following are the principal rights wliich the firman granted the vice¬ 
roy (this title henceforth used for the governor of Egypt): hereditary 
dominion over Egypt in the family of Mehemet Ali, subject to the right of 
investiture and appointment by the Porte of every succeeding viceroy; inde¬ 
pendence—incomplete and circumscribed—of the internal administration of 
the country; appointment of all civil officials, and appointment of militai^ 
officers up to the rank of colonel; conclusion of non-political treaties and 
conventions with foreign states; and limitation to a definite smn (300,000 
pounds sterling) of the tribute to be paid the Porte, substituting the earlier 
statute, according to which tribute was determined m each instance propor¬ 
tionately to the revenues of the countiy. The former abuse had necessarily 
resulted in the domination of Turkish agents, and in vexations of all sorts. 
In opposition to these concessions, however, stood a mass of restrictions, 
whereby the Porte sought to protect and strengthen its sovereignty. We 
have already spoken of the investiture of every new viceroy by tlie Porte. 
Other clauses provided for the limitation of the army to eighteen thousand 
men and of the fleet to a few war-ships; for the levying of taxes inthoname 
of the sultan; and for the conformity of laws, of coinage, even of army uni¬ 
forms to those in the rest of the empire. These regulations were not always 
strictly observed, but they could always furnish, and more than once have 
furnished, the Porte with a convenient pretext for oppressing its Egyptian 
vassal. 


The Last Days of Mehemet Ali 

Mehemet Ali liad attained much, although by no means all, of what he 
had rnade the object of his life and policy. Despite the defeat he had under¬ 
gone in the last catastrophe, when he was an old man of seventy-two, he 
had yet been able to recover himself. But now his strength was exhausted; 
broken in mind and l3ody by such powerful exertion and excitement, he 
showed a rapidly increasing debility which developed into mental derange¬ 
ment. In the year 1844 his son was called to take part in the government, 
and in January, 1848, it became necessary for the Porte to invest Ibrahim 
Pasha with Egypt in place of his father. 
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Mehemet Ali, who through his eneigy and wisdom, through the greatness 
and strength of his character, through his administrative talents and his 
dominating will, through his broad vision and his gieat efforts, had far ex¬ 
ceeded all oriental and some European regents of his time, who had freed 
Egypt from unworthy debasement, and had attracted to it the eyes of the 
whole political world, who had enabled this old and formerly respected land 
of culture to work up again in modern times to a position among civilised 
lands—Mehemet Ah passed his last days in mental imbecility, and died 
alone, at the age of eighty, on August 2nd, 1849, at his castle Shubra near 
Cairo. At the time of his death the second successor, Abbas Pasha, had 
already entered upon his goveriiTnental career, as Ibrahim Pasha had died 
ten months after his appointment. 


THE SUCCRSSORS OP MEHE.MET ALT 

While Mehemet Ali was yet alive, owing to his sad mental condition 
Ibrahim Pasha was appointea viceroy of Egypt. But he had no tinie to 
realise the hopes which people, with reason, placed in him. He died of 
consumption after less than a year (and before his father’s death, November, 
1848). Ibrahim's importance for the countiy. however, does not lie so much 
in his career of ruler as in what he was ancl wliat he accomplished before 
that time. It lies above all m the fact that he was the armed instrument 
of the policy of his father and I’eniained so till liis death. Without him 
Mehemet Ah could never liave attained what he did attain; because, sur¬ 
rounded by a himch'ed difficulties, obliged to turn his eyes a hundred ways 
at once, he never could have dared leave his country for a period of years 
and to place himself at the head of his army where he fought the battles which 
were the necessary consequences of hi^olicy and at the same time the indis¬ 
pensable means of carrying it out. He possessed no generals to whom he 
could have intrusted and confided such great enterprises. 

Abbas Pasha was Mehemet Ali’s grandson, but not the son of Ibrahim, 
being instead the son of Tiisun Pasha, who died young. His grandfather had 
treated him with marked partiality from his boyhoocT, and finally introduced 
him into the administration. These marks of favour, however, were prob¬ 
ably due rather to his father, Tusun, to whom Mehemet All was attached 
with a peculiar affection, than to himself and his personal excellencies. It 
must be admitted that Mehemet Ali was in this case completely lacking in 
his usually clear insight, and that he was thoroughly deceived as to his grand- 
.son. In fact, Abbas was a man in whom hardly any praiseworthy trait could 
be discovered; he must be regarded as a disgi'ace to his house. 

When he came to power in the year 1849, after Ibrahim’s early death, 
and whilst Mehemet Ali was still alive, almost his first act was to remove 
and destroy the educational institutions which his grandfather had foimded 
so zealously and fostered with such care. Of all the schools he left only the 
medical school and a few military institutions. He likewise disbanded the 
army, the organisation of whicli had been carefully planned by his two 
predecessors. He was filled with a deep hatred for Europeans and. he imme¬ 
diately removed them from the state seivice and from all positions which 
depended on his appointment; he even tried by every possible means to 
remove them from the country. However, he found he could not entirely 
dispense with them in the adminisli'ation, and consequently the French 
element, which until then had exercised an almost dominating influence on 
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the government and which was abolished by him, was merely supplanted by 
English influence. Tliis had in so far a beneficial result that the construction 
of a railway between Alexandria, Cairo, and Suez was now finally begun; 
this was an undertaking which Mehemet Ali had always opposed with dis¬ 
trust, because he saw in it a strengthening of the English influence which he 
hated. 

It is true, however, that imder Abbas certain improvements were intro¬ 
duced in the administration of the country, notably the abolishment of cer¬ 
tain taxes and the revision of certain especially oppressive measures initiated 
by Mehemet Ali; and, above all, the suppression of the system of monopolies.? 

Abbas Pasha is said to have been contemplating a wholesale murder of 
all the Europeans in the country, as well as of all his relatives and the high 
dignitaries of the land, when he himself was murdered, and in July, 1854, 
was succeeded by his uncle, Said Pasha, a son of Mehemet Ali.« The differ¬ 
ences behvecn Abbas and his successor were chiefly in favour of Said. It 
cannot be denied that he had a great desire to advance the prosperity of his 
land and to give it all maimer of useful institutions after Euroiican models. 
But he had too little real insight into what was necessary, and also too little 
logic in his conduct; he allowed himself to be led more by the whim of the 
moment than by principle; he gave orders and made plans which lie quickly 
couiiterniaiided and abrogated. Since, hoivever, like most people of weak 
and variable cliaractei', he was easily led by outside influence, his good inten¬ 
tions might have been made fruitful of good had he fallen under the right 
control. The contrary, however, was the case; the European, principally 
Erench, eiitomage whicn almost wholly controlled him consisted for the most 
part of men who were far from forgetting their own interests and using then 
influence over him for the good of Uie country. 

At the same time it is not to be denied that various improvements in the 
administration of the country ai’e due to Said’s rule. Chief among them are 
the final and actual abolislimeut of the monopoly. To the peasant was given 
back the free dispensation of his produce; he could sell it to whom and at 
what prices he pleased; and the pitiable labourer, who until then had been 
forced to work almost exclusively for the benefit of the government, could now 
say that he worked mainly for himself. 

AVe should also mention various public enteiprisos, the execution of wliich 
was of the greatest importance to the country. Conspicuous among these 
was the cleaning out and improvement of the Mahmudia canal, built in the 
years 1819 and 1820 under Mehemet Ali, and the only waterway from the 
interior to the chief port of the country—^Alexandria. This canal had soon 
filled with mud, so that navigation threatened to become an impossibility. 
Said Pasha undertook the task, by no means easy, of deepening it and of 
improving it by the establishment of a system of locks; it is a credit to his 
rule that the work was wisely planned, and completed with satisfactory 
results. Still more important than this were the railway constructions which 
Said undertook. The stretch from Alexandria to Cairo, as already mentioned, 
had been begun under Abbas Pasha, but it was not completed until the second 
year of Said’s reign. It was built wholly at the expense of the Egyptian 
government, and, including the expensive crossings of the Nile and the canals, 
cost more than 1,000,000 pounds sterling. It was also Said who continued 
the stretch from Cairo to Suez. 

Above all, however, should be mentioned the important work of the Suez 
canal and Said’s share in its accomplishment. The enthusiasm and eloquence 
of M. dc Lesseps succeeded not only in winning over the viceroy to this proj- 
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ect but also in making him cnlhusiaslic on, the subject, and he did not cease? 
to promote and support it most energetically. He made gi’eat monctaiy 
sacrifices, engaging himself for no less than about 80,000,000 francs; in 
addition, he gi-aiited the canal company imijortant tracts of land and gave it 
extensive privileges, the most important of which were the grant of free 
labour and exemption from duty of all imported materials and provisions. 
It caimot ho denied that the chief credit for the actual execution of the canal 
project IS duo to U. de Lesseps and his tireless efforts, but it should not be 
forgotten that in the first yeais the work, although under French guidance, 
u'as yet lai'gely carried on by Egyptian money, and that without Said Pasha’s 
really magnificent liberality it would have been difficult actually to begin 
the work. 

Said Pasha’s end was not so cruel as that of his predecessor, Abbas, but it 
was yet sad enough. His death was foreseen for several weeks, and in ins 
last illness all the parasites who had flattered him and grown rich from liis 
bounty turned away to the newly rising sun—Ismail. They were all the 
more ready to do so because it was known that Ismail was bitterly hostile to 
him and was eagerly awaiting his death. Said, therefore, died in the moat 
complete abandonment, and was buried not only without princely ceremonial, 
but also ■without any official escort and even without the attendance of friends. 
Ismail Pasha had deliberately brought about this situation by appointing 
the same hour for the first official reception which he held in the citadel of 
Cairo as for Said's funeral in Alexandria. 


1S&1AIL PASHA 

Ismail Pasha's first acts were calculated to arouse great hopes; one of 
these was the publication of a programme, in which tlie most liberal principles 
were proclaimed, extensive promises made, and far-reaching reforms, modelled 
after Euro]:ean institutions, announced. He promised abolition of the corvee 
(compulsory labour), abolition of slavery and suppression of the slave trade, 
especial legislation in the system of instruction, and creation of a civil list. 
These and similar innovations, had they been put honestly and completely 
into effect, must have proved of the greatest impoi-tance to the country. 
Unfortunately, howcvei', although some of these improvements were fonnu- 
lated into laws, their actual execution was nob in most cases seriously under¬ 
taken,? 

When Said Pasha died the country was in a flourishing condition, and the 
fellah, happier than he had ever been, was growing rich without fear of being 
oppressed or despoiled, There was then no public debt in Egypt. 'Rie deca¬ 
dence of the countiy dates from the khediviate of Ismail Pasha. The sup¬ 
port which he continued to give to M. de Le^cps, the marvellous palaces 
which he built, the turn-bridge over the Nile, the boulevards of Ismalieh, a 
sumptuous theatre, the acacia-lined avenue of the pyramids, which wiw 
built to please tlio empress Eugenie, the railwa;^s, the garden of Esbckieli 
with its beautiful pond—all witness to the magnificence of his ideas and or 
his tastes. In ten years’ reign Ismail Paslia had succeeded in borrowing 
3,000,000,000 francs. It has been possible, documents in hand, to trace the 
use of a part of this sum, but there remains a surplus of seven or eight millions 
the use of whicli has never been accounted for. On November 18th, 1876, 
the national debt of Egypt reached the enonnoiw figure of 113,573,301 pounds 
sterling. 
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Ismail Paslia by riah presents had extorted from the Sublime Porte the 
firman of June 8th, 1873, which changed the succession to the throne by 
making the eldest son heir, instead of the eldest brother; he had thus estab¬ 
lished himself actually, though not formally, as the iiidcpenclcnt ruler of 
Egypt; the only sign of vassaldom was the yearly tribute of £450,000 due 
the Porte. He also obtained from the powers the remmeiation of their 
consular jurisdiction in favour of the international court of justice opened in 
1875. He extended his power externally by the conquest of Darfur. The 
attack on Abyssinia in the following year resulted, on the contrary, in failure. 
An army penetrating into the interior of that country was attacked by King 
John atid almost completely destroyed; a second array, in March, 1876, was 

taken captive, together with the kheclive’s 
son, and in a third defeat the Egyptians lost 
all their artillery. To this external disaster 
was added financial ruin in the interior—the 
necessary consequence of IsinaiPs extrava¬ 
gance and of tiie newly acquired right of 
making loans, which was taken advantage 
of by usurers. England made use of this 
pecuniary embarrassment of the khcclive to 
buy for £4,000,000 his 177,000 shares in the 
Suez Canal. At his request, moreover, 
England sent the general paj'master Cave 
with other officials on a financial embassy in 
the hope of bringing order into his treasury. 
No improvement resulted from this measure. 
Fimally the khedive tried to help himself out 
of the difficulty by suspending the payment 
of interest on the state debt and on the daira 
— i. e., his private expenditure. He consoli¬ 
dated the two into one state debt at seven per 
cent., and established for it a sinking fund to 
which European commissionei’s were attached 
as a guarantee for the creditors. The ored- 
itois, however, complained, and the new inter¬ 
national court sentenced the daira to pay 
its interest in full: when the khedive pro- 
A Dlvck Slave op Morocco tested and tried to prevent the execution 

of the sentence, it sequestered the vice-regal 
palace at Ramleh. A commission under the presidency of de Lcsseps, 
appointed at the demand of England and France to discover a method for 
peimanently improving Egypt’s financial situation, declared that that end 
could bo attained if the khedive, Avho was the owner and e.xploiter of the 
greatest part of the tillable soil, should give over the whole of his landed prop¬ 
erty to the state and should promise to levy no tax outside the law. Ismail, 
ill his extieniity, agreed to both measures, and in the new ministry foimed 
by Nubar Pasha in Augiist, 1878, accepted as minister of finance Mr. lYilson 
of England, and as minister of public works M. Blignidres of France. ^ The 
khedive, however, soon found this limitation of his freedom very irksome, 
and in the next year tried to get rid of the European control. This caused 
an energetic protest from Germany in which the other powers joined, and 
Ismail, not being willing to abdicate voluntarily, was forced to do so by the 
sultan (June 26th, 1879).“ 
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TF.WFIR PASHA 

He was Bucceedod hy liis eldest son, Tcwfik, an indolent person, who 
without opposition allowed the ambassador of the western powers to govcni 
for him. Thereby a swai’m of foreign officials, most of them men of doubtful 
pasts, usurped the places of the native despots who had been in the habit of 
draiaing the country; this caused among the people a bitter hatred of for¬ 
eigners, which reached its climax when the general comptroller reduced the 
army from fifty thousand to fifteen thousand men. A national party was 
formed around the colonel Arabi Pasha, wdiich wrote the phra.‘ 5 c “Eg)'pfc for 
the Egyptians'" on its banner, and in September, 1881, by a military revolt 
obtained the increase of the army and the grant of a constitution, with an 
assembly of notables (later of delegates). Arabi became minister of war, in 
spite of the protests of the consuls-general, and the khedive signed a law 
according to which new taxes could be levied only with tho assent of the 
assembly of notables. 

This awakening of native opposition was very inconvenient for the west¬ 
ern powers. In a note dated January 6th, 1882, they as.8ured the khedive 
of their support against internal disturbances, but only inci-eased therel^y the 
hostile feeling towards their proUg4; the more so as the sultan nov/ aroused 
himself and sent a note through his ambassadors in London anclPnris in which 
he called attention to the fact that Egypt was an integral part of the Ottoman 
Empire, and that iii consequence the western poweis could negotiate udth 
Egypt only through him. Arabi was already openly \vorking for Tewfik's 
fall. But also among the western powers there was no agreement. Wliilst 
negotiations with the other powers were still pending, Freycinet, Gambetta's 
successor, persuaded Granville to acquiesce in sending an Anglo-French fleet 
to Alexandria to protect the khedive and the Europeans; the protest of the 
sultan and his demniid to have the fleet recalled remained unheeded. Tlie 
two consuls-general sent an ultimatum which demanded the removal of 
Arabi out of Egypt and the dismissal of the ministry. In case their ultima¬ 
tum was not accepted tliey would enforce their demands wibli violent means. 
Tewfik, glad to be rid of his foreign oppressors, gave way immediately. The 
national party, however, supported by the awakening religious fanaticism, 
was not intimidated; it did not believe that the two powers would use force. 
By threatening the Ichedive with arrest and deposition it compelled him to 
reinstate Arabi as minister of war. Arabi became thereby the virtual ruler of 
the country. 


ENGLISH INTERVENTION IN EGYPT 

In this crisis France proposed a conference of ambassadors at Constanti¬ 
nople. All present at it were ready to intrust the Porte w'ith the intervention 
in Egypt, liut tho sultan declined to accept foreign orders for governmental 
acts upon his oivn territoiy. He preferred instead to accede to the reguest 
for a commissioner addres.sed to him by both the khedive and the national 
party. He appointed to this office the marshal Her wish Pasha, who had 
sliown tact and energy against the Albanians in 1880. But then it transpired 
tiiat the popular rage in Alexandria broke through all exertions of diplomacy. 
A .struggle m which a European said to have killed an Arabian led_ to 
an outlrreak on Juno lltli. The native mob fell with fuiy upon the foreign 
quarter and for five hours plundered and murdered, with the help of the 
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police, until soldiers jJiit an end to the cai-nagc. Forty-nine Europeans were 
said to have been killed and eighty-six wounded. The fleet did nothing to 
protect the victims of the national fanaticism which in the first instance had 
been infiamed by its npjjeftrance. A general panic seized the Europeans; all 
who could took refuge on the ships; over forty thousand left Egypt. The 
clepartuie of so many well-to-do families left thousands of natives without 
bread; commerce 'svaa at a stand-stiH; anarchy was everywhere; there was no 
longer a ministry; Arabi was actual dictator. 

Tlic sultan now siuninoned him to Constantinople, and when he did not 
obey conferred upon hinr the highest orders—an example of true oriental 
intrigue. The longer and Uie more ambiguously the Porte delayed to under¬ 
take itself the restoration of order the more energetic was the procedure of 
the British government. When France, where public opinion was against 
an adventure so far from home, refused joint interference, when her fleet 
left the harbour of Alexandria and the war-ships of the other nations followed 
its example, Gladstone declared that in consequence of this refusal England 
had regained complete freedom of action. Since Arabi failed to obey an 
order to stop work wliich had been begun on the fortification of Alexandria, 
Admiral Seymour, on July llth, opened fire on the forts and at the same 
time reduced a large part of the city to ashes. The retreating troops and the 
mob helped to complete the work of dcstiuction. Arabi, although now 
declared a rebel by the sultan and deprived of his position by tlie khecli^'C*, 
commanded as absolute ruler and proclaimed war to the knife against the 
infidels. But his big words were ill supported by deeds. General Wolseley, 
who had made himself famous in the successful war against tire Ashantis In 
1873, and who had just brought the whole of the Suez Canal into his pos¬ 
session with an expedition corps increased to twenty-eight ihousancl men, 
attacked hhn on Septennber 13th, in the iutrenchments of Tel cUCebir, and 
after a short battle dispersed his army. Arabi surrendered in Cairo. The 
sentence of death pronounced upon him was commuted to lifelong exile, 
which ho passed in Ceyion. 

More difficult, however, was the question, What next? England, who 
did not have the slightest desire to be forced out of the position she had 
gained on the Nile, put all po-ssible difficulties in the way of the simplest 
solution—that of leaving the re-establishment of order to the sultan, the 
suzerain lord of the country. Having once gained possession of the territory, 
she did not wish any longer to divide even the financial control with France. 
The khedive leinoved the joint financial control and appointed Colvin, an 
Englishman, as the only financial counsellor of his government. France even 
acquiesced in a formal renunciation of its share in the control, in return for 
which England made the worthless engagement to withdraw her tvooj)s from 
Egypt at the beginning of 1888, assuming that this could be done, in the 
judgment of the powers, without danger to peace and quiet. Egypt acquired 
more and more the appearance of an English province; the English consul- 
general, Sir Evelyn Baring, had the deciding voice in all questions of impor¬ 
tance; English officers stowl at the head of the Egyptian army and gendarm¬ 
erie; English troops to the number of six thousand men occupied the country. 
The finances, however, under the English pi-otectorate fell into boimdlesa 
confusion. 

The provinces Darfur and Kordofan took advantage of the disorganisation 
of Egypt to throw off the sovereignty of the khedive. The hatred felt towards 
his rule, increased by the prohibition of the slave trade, procured au important 
following in those regions for Muhammed Alimed, who proclaimed himself 
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to lie the 7nahdi i.e. the messenger of God, sent to complete the work of the 
pmphetj his first successes against the Egyptiaas increased the number of 
his followers. He forced al-Obeid in Kordofan to submission after a siege 
of seven months, Hicks Pasha, the general sent against him by the khedive, 
perished with his whole aimy after a three days’ fight, Novemlier 3rd-5th, 
1883, in an attempt to peneti'ate into Kordofan. At the same time another 
Egyptian division was attacked and defeated by Bedouins at Siiakim on 
the Red Sea. All of Senuar joined the rebellion. 

Confusion reigned at Cairo; especial fear was felt 
for the Europeans living at Khartum. Vafentine 
Baker, otherwise known as Baker Pasha, was or¬ 
dered to advance to their aid, but he lacked troops 
sufficient even to clear the road to Suakiin as 
far as Berber. In an attempt to relieve Sinkat 
and Tolcat, besieged by Osman Digna, the tireless 
ally of the inalidi, he was defeated near the well al- 
Teb, on Fobj-iiaiy 4fch, 1884; Osman Digna’s fanat¬ 
ical hordes were first beaten back at Tamai, on 
March 13th.i’ 

The Egyptian government was very anxious to 
reconquer the Sudan, but England was firm in advis¬ 
ing against it, convinced that both men and money 
were lacking for the undertaking. Sherif Pasha, 
the prime minister, resigned in consequence, ana 
Nubar Pasha, although reluctantly, tooK his place. 

Tho power of tlie inahdi had g^own rapidlyand 
only a few fortified places in the Sudan, including 
ICliartum, still held out. General Gordon, sent to 
relieve the latter strondiold, was cut off from rein¬ 
forcements, and, throng an incomprehensible mis- An Aradian Country 
conception of distances and the time necessary to Woaian 

cover them, the force sent to his relief arrived too 
late. Khartum fell on January 26tli, 1885, and Gordon and all his force fell 
with it. The Nile expedition under Lord Wolseley failed in accomplishing 
anything, and the Sudan south of Wady-Halfa was left to the mahdi.o 


INTERNAL REORGANISATION 

Witli the internal difficulties Sir Evelyn Baring had been struggling bravely 
ever since his appointment, trying to evolve out of the ever-changing policy 
and contradictory orders of the British government some sort of coherent 
lino of action, and to raise the administration to a higher standard. For two 
or three years it seemed doubtful whether he would succeed. All over Egypt 
there was a feeling of ■uiu'cst, and the well-meant but not very successful 
efioi'ts of the British to improve the state of things were making them, very 
unpopular. The introduction of EngJish officials and English influence into 
all Uie administrative departments was resented by the native officials, and 
the action of the irrigation officens in preventing the customary abuses of the 
distribution of water was resented by the great landowners, who had been 
from time immemorial in the habit of taking as much as they wanted, to 
the detriment of the fellaheen. 
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Even these latter, v,\\o gained most by tlie reforms, considered that they 
land good reason to complain, for the defeat of Arabi and the re-establishment 
of order had enabled the Christian money-lenders to return and insist on the 
payment of claims which were supposed to have been extinguished by the 
rebellion. Worst of all, the government was drifting rapidly towards insol¬ 
vency, being quite unable to fulfil its obligations to the bondholders and 
meet the expenses of administration. All departments were being starved, 
and even the salaries of poorly paid officials were in arrear To free itself 
from its financial difficulties the governinent adopted a heroic remedy which 
only created fresh troubles. On the advice of Lord Northbrook, who was 

sent out to Cairo in September, 1884, to 
examine the financial situation, certain 
revenues which should have been paid into 
the caisse for the benefit of the bondholders 
were paid into the treasury for the ordinaiy 
needs of the administration. Immediately 
the powers protested against this infrac¬ 
tion of the law of liquidation, and the 
caisse applied for a writ to the Mixed Tri¬ 
bunals. In this way the heroic remedy 
failed, and to the internal difficulties were 
added international complications. 

Fortunately for Egypt, the British gov¬ 
ernment contrived to solve the interna¬ 
tional difficulty by timely concessions to 
the powers, and succeeded in negotiating 
the London convention of March, 1886, by 
which tlie Egyptian government was re¬ 
lieved from some of the most onerous 
stipulations of the Law of Liciuidation, and 
was enabled to raise a loan of £9,000,000 
for an annual payment of £135,000. After 

f >aying out of the capital the sums required 
or the indemnities flue for the burning of 
Alexandria and the deficits of the years 
1882 and 1883, i t still had a million sterling, 
and boldly invested it in the improvement 
of imgation. The investment proved most 
remunerative, and helped very materially 
to save the country from bankruptcy and 
internationalism. The danger of being again subjected to the evils of an 
international administration was very great, for the London convention con¬ 
tained a stipulation to the effect that if Egypt could not pay her way at the 
end of two years, another international commission would be appointed. 

To obviate thi.s catastrophe the British reformers set to work most ener¬ 
getically. Already something in the way of reti'enchment and reform had 
been accomplished. The public accounts had been put in order, and the 
abuses in the collection of the land tax removed. The constant drain of 
money and men for the Sudan had been stopped. A beginning had been 
made for creating a new anny to replace the one that had been disbanded 
and to allow of a portion of the British garrison being withdrawn. In this 
work Sir Evelyn Wood had shown much sound judgment as weW a.s great 
capacity for military organisation, and had formed an efficient force out of 
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very uiipromishig material. His colleague in the department of public works 
Sir Colin Scott Monorieff, had been not less active. By mitigating the hard¬ 
ships of the corvie, and improving the irrigation system, on which the pros¬ 
perity of the country mainly depends, he had conferred enormous benefits 
on the fellaheen, and had laid the foundation of permanent budgetary equi¬ 
librium for the future. Not less active was Sir Edgar Vincent, the financial 
adviser, who kept a firm hold on the purse-strings and ruthlessly cut down 
expenditure in all departments except that of iiTigation. 

The activity of the British officials naturally produced a certain amount 
of discontent and resistance on the part of their Egyptian colleagues, and 
Lord Granville was obliged to declare very plainly that such re.sistance could 
not be tolerated. Writing (January, 1884) to Sir Evelyn Baring, ho said: 
" It should be made clear to the Egyptian ministers and governors of provinces 
that the responsibility which for the time rests on England obliges H. M. 
government to insist on the adoption of the jiolicy which they recommend; 
and that it w'ill be necessary tliat those ministers and governors who do not 
follow this course should cease to hold their offices." Nubar Pasha, who 
continued to be prime minister, resisted occasionally. What he chiefly 
objected to was direct interference in the provincial administration and the 
native tribunals, and he succeeded for a tune in preventing such interference. 
Sir Benson Maxwell and Clifford Lloyd, who had been sent out to reform 
the departments of justice and the interior, after coming into conflict with 
each other were both recalled, and the reforming activity was for a time 
restricted to the departments of war, public works, and finance. Gradually 
the tension between natives and foreigners relaxed, and mutual confidence was 
established. Experience had evolve the working principle which was offi¬ 
cially formulated nt a much later period: “Our task is not to rule the Egyp¬ 
tians, but as far ns possible to teach the Egyptians to rule themselves. . . . 
European initiative suggests measures to oe executed by Egyptian agency, 
whilst European supervision controls the manner in which they are executed.” 
If that principle had been firmly laid down and clearly understood at the 
beginning, a good deal of needless friction would have been avoided. 


INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS 

The international difficulty remained. The British position in Egypt was 
anomalous, and might easily give rise to international complications. The 
sultan might well protest against the militarj' occupation of a portion of his 
empire foreign troops. It was no secret that France was ready to give 
him diplomatic support, and other powers might adopt a similar attitude. 
Besides this, the British government was anxious to terminate the occupation 
as soon as possible. With a view to regularising the situation and accelerating 
the evacuation, Sir Henry Drummond Wolff was sent to Constantinople in 
August, 1885, on a special mission. On October 24th of that year he con¬ 
cluded a preliminary convention by which an Ottoman and an English high 
commissioner, acting in concert with the khedive, should reorganise the Egyp¬ 
tian army, tranquillise the Sudan by j^adfic means, and consider what changes 
might be necessary in the civil administration. When the two commissioners 
were assured of the security of the frontier and the good working and stabilUy 
of the Egyptian government, they should present reports to their respective 
governments, and these should consult as to the conclusion of a convention 
regulating the withdrawal of the English troops. Mukhtar Pasha and 
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Sir Henry Dmmmond Wolff wei*e appointed commissioners, and their joint 
inquiry lasted till the end of 1886, when the former presented his report and 
the latter went home to report orally. Tlie icmainmg stipulations of the 
preliminaiy convention were duly can-ied out. Sir Henry Hrummond Wolff 
proceeded to Constantinople, and signed on May 22nd, 1887, the definitive 
convention, according to which the occupation should come to an end in 
three years, but England should have a right to prolong or renew it in the 
event of internal peace or external security being seriously threatened. The 
sultan authorised the signature of this convention, but under pressinc of 
France and Russia he revised to ratify it. Technically, therefore, the pre¬ 
liminary convention still remains in force, and in reality the Ottoman com¬ 
missioner continues to reside in Cairo. 


PROGRESS OP REFORAl 

The steadily increasing prosperity of the country during the j^cars 1886 
and 1887 removed the danger of national bankruptcy and international inter¬ 
ference, and induced Sir Evelyn Baring to widen the area of administrative 
refonns. In the provinces the local administration and the methods of dis¬ 
pensing justice were still scandalously unsatisfactory, and this was the field 
to wliich tlie Biitusli representative next directed his efforts. Hero ho met 
with unexpected opposition on the part of the prime minister, Nubar Pasha, 
and a connict ensued which ended in Nubar’s retirement in June, 1888. Riaz 
Pasha took his place, and remained in office till May, 1891. During these 
three years the work of reform and the prosperity of the country macte great 
progress. The new Egyptian army was so far improved that it earned suc¬ 
cesses over the forces or the mahcli; the burden of the national debt was 
lightened by a successful conversion; the corvee was abolished; the land tax 
was reduced thii’ty per cent, in the poorest province.?, and in spite of this 
and other measures for lightening the public burdens, the budgetary surplus 
constantly increased; the quasi-judicial special commissions for brigandage, 
which were at once barbarous and inefficient, were abolished; the native 
tribunals were improved, and Mr. (afterwards Sir) John Scott, an Indian 
judge of great experience and sound judgment, wa.s appointed judicial adviser 
to me kliedive. This appointment was opposed by Riaz Pasha, and led to 
his re.signation on the plea of ill-health. 

His successor, Miistapha Pasha Fehini, continued the work and co-operated 
cordially with the English officials. Tlie very necessary reform of the native 
tribunals was then taken senously in hand. The existing procedure was 
simplified and accelerated; the working of the courts was greatly improved 
by a carefully organised system of inspection and control; the incompetent 
judges were eliminated and replaced by men of better education and higher 
moral character; and for the future supply of well-qualified judges, barristers, 
and law officials, an excellent school of law was established. If the progress 
made in this direction is maintained, the native courts may some clay, under 
proper European control, replace the anomalous mixed tribunals, and remove 
all nece.s,sity for the inconvenient consular jurisdictions, which are at present 
protected by the capitulations. Meanwhile the reforming activity has been 
extended to prisons, public health, and education, and has attained very satis¬ 
factory re.sults without ruffling the religious susceptibilities of the people. 

Only once since the retirement of Riaz has the policy of teaching the 
Egyptians to rule themselves led to friction with the native authorities. In 
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January, 1892, the kheclive Towfik, who bad always maintained cordial rela¬ 
tions with Sir Evelyn Baring, died suddenly, and was succeeded by his son, 
Abbas Hilmi, a young man without political experience, who failed at first to 
understand the peculiar situation in which a khedive ruling under British 
protection is necessarily placed. A^iring to liberate himself at once from 
fomign control, he summarily dismissed Alustapha Pasha Pehmi, whom he 
considered too amenable to English influence, and appointed in hia place 
Fakhri Pasha, wlio was not a persona grata at the British agency. Such an 
incident, which miglifc have constituted a precedent for more important acts 
of a similar kind, could hardly be overlooked by the British representative. 
He had always maintained that what Eg 5 'pt most reepured, and would require 
lor many years to come, was an order oi things which would render practi¬ 
cally impossible any return to that personal system of government which had 
well-nigh ruined the country. The young khedive was made, therefore, to 
understand that he must not make such changes in the administration without 
a previous agreement with the representative of the protecting power; and 
a compromise was effected by w’hich Fakhri Pasha retired, and the post of 
premier was confided once more to Riass. With this compromise tho friction 
iietweon the khedive and Sir Evelyn Baring, who had now become Lord 
Cromer, did not end. . ^ 

For some time Abbas Hilmi clung to his idea of liberating^ himself from 
all control, and secretly encouraged a nationalist and anti-British amtation 
in the native pi ess; but he gradually came to perceive the folly, as well as the 
danger to himself, of such a course, and accordingly refrained fioiii giving 
any occasion for complaint or protests At the same time a marked increase 
of cordiality was manifested between the Biitish officials and their Egyptian 
colleagues. This Tapmockemnt made it possible at last to adopt the 
recommendations of Mr, Gorst, the then financial adviser to the ministry of 
the interior, who afterwards, as Sir Eldon Gorst, succeeded Lpid Cromer 
as British agent and consul-general, for reforming local admiDistratioDB. 
Nubar Pasha, however, who had succeeded Riaz os prime minister in 
April, 1894, i-esigned in November, 1895, in consequence of Mr. Goists 
proposed changes. He was succeeded by Mustapha Feluni, who had, as 
above stated, been summarily dismissed by the khedive on account of the 
conciliatory attitude which he hod always shown towards Europeans. 
After his rein.- 3 tatement the system of government which Bntam had 
adopted in Egypt, the dual control of British and Egyptian aumordy, 
worked without serious friction, in spite of the peculiar d fficulUes 
presented. In his annual report presented to parliament m lJUl, 
Lord Cromer expressed the belief "that his highness the ^ive b 
recent visit to England (in 1900), coupled wiUi the very remarkabb ^ 
touching sympathy displayed by every class of society in this country (Egj pt) 
L the occasion i the death of Queen Victoria, will serve to ceinent more 
closely the bonds of friendsliip and good-wll which, 
at any previous period, unite ray own countrymen and the Egyptians. 


fashoda 


The success of the Auglo-Egyptan condommimn, sud the 
economic and financial prospenty of Egypt pi'oper, 

recover from the Mahdists the Sudanese 1^800^ 

part of Africa, in accordance with Auglo-Egyptian mteiests, the lespecnve 
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spheres of influence of Great Britain and France. The arrangement was not 
effected ^Yithout serious danger of a European conflict Taking advantage 
of the temporai-y weakness of Egypt, the French government formed the 
project of seizing the upper Nile valley and uniting her possessions in west 
Africa with those at the entrance to the Red Sea, With this object a small 
force under Major Marchand was sent from the French Congo into the Bahr- 
el-Ghazal, with orders to occupy Fashoda on the Nile; whilst a Franco- 
Abyssinian expedition was despatched from the eastward, to join hands with 
Major Marchand. The small force from the French Congo reached its desti¬ 
nation, and a body of Abyssinian troops, accompanied by French officers, 
appeared for a short time a little higher up the river; but the grand political 
scheme was frustrated by the victorious advance of an Anglo-Egyptian force 
under General Kitchener and the resolute attitude of the British government. 
Major Marchand had to retire from Fashoda, and as a concession to French 
susceptibilities he was allowed to retreat by the Abyssinian route. By an 
agreement signed by Lord Salisbury and the French ambassador on March 
21st, 1899, and appended, as Article IV, to the Anglo-French convention of 
June 14th, 1898, which dealt with the British and French spheres of influence 
in the region of the Niger, France was excluded from the basin of the Nile, 
and a line marking the respective spheres of influence of the two countries 
was drawn on the map from the northern frontier of tlie Congo Free State 
to the southern frontier of the Turkish province of Tripoli. 


THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN 

The administration of the Sudan was organised on the basis of an agree¬ 
ment between the British and Egyptian governments signed on January 
19th, 1899. According to that agreement the British and Egyptian flags 
are used together, and the supreme military and civil command is vested 
in a governor-general, who is appointed by the khedive on the recommenda¬ 
tion of the British government, and who cannot be j*emovecl without the 
British gorernnient’s consent./ This dnai arrangement ^rarfcec? erceiie^ti 3 ^ 
The governor-general, Sir Reginald Wingate, in his report dated Khartum, 
January 30th, 1901, after giving an account of the progress made, says: “I 
cannot close this report without recording my appreciation of the manner in 
which officers, non-commissioned officers, soldiei-s, and officials—British, 
Egyptian, and Sudanese, without distinction—have laboured during the past 
year to push on the work of regenerating the country. Nor can I pass over 
without mention the loyal and valuable assistance I have received from 
many of the local ulemas, sheikhs, and notables, who have displayed a mo.st 
genuine desire to see their country once more advancing in the paths of 
progress and material and moral improvement," 

In April, 1904, the French government by treaty formally recognised 
the predominant position of Great Biitain in Egypt, and promised not to 
embarrass the action of His Majesty's government by asking that a time 
limit be fixed for the British occupation. In addition, the French assented 
to modifications in the international arrangements established in Egypt 
for the protection of foreign bondholder. Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Italy, and Russia also agreed not to obstruct the action of Great Britain in 
Egypt. In April, 1907, Lord Cromer, whose services to the country justified 
the title of " creator of modern Egypt," resigned, and was succeeded by 
the former financial adviser. Sir Eldon Gorst.® 



CHAPTER II 


SMAI.L STATES OF NORTHERN AFRICA 


The BERDEns 

Northern Africa, between the Mediterranean and the waste expanse of 
the desert of Sahara, is like an island. It is properly Africa minor; it is 
Africa proper, for the name of Africa (Afrikia among the Arabs), applied 
first to the land of tlie Carthaginians—to the present Tunis—has been ex¬ 
tended over tlie whole continent. It is called also Barbary, because the 
original race which dominated the countiy before all tlie foreign occupations 
—Vandal, By;?antino, Arabian—was called tliaf of the Berbers. It 
is an established fact that that race has been in possession of northern Africa 
from prehistoric times; iu the fifth centiny before our era it was described 
by Herodotus with the characteristic traits and Uic ethnical names which we 
still recognisable, and all ancient writers distinguislied it clearly from the 
“Ethiopians," or negroes of the Sudan. The Carthaginians without doubt 
ti'ied to exploit the country and not to assimilate it; they kept to the shores 
around the ports, and dominated the rest of the land only through the native 
chiefs who were invested with the red mantle. It is not surprising that no 
traces of them liave been left. But the Romans ruled the land for nearly 
six hundred years, they pushed their advance posts into the Sahara, intro¬ 
duced millions of colonists into the Tell, fused their pantheon with that of 
the natives, founded populous cities, and raised monuments, the prodigious 
ruins of which still confound our imagination; and yet, except for these 
ruins and thousands of Latin inscriptions, no traces remain of the Roman 
occupation either. Those Roman colonists who remained in the country 
after the retreat of the imperial eagles, those sons of Latina who are still dis¬ 
tinguished by their type, in the mountains of the Kabail (Kabyle) and of the 
Aures, have become Berbers. Moreover, history testifies that Africa was 
never completely subjugated to the Roman dominion; the inhabitants of 
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the greater part of the mountainous countries like the Deren of Morocco, the 
Jurjiira of itabail, the Aures, and most of the tribes wandering in the Sahara 
never obeyed the proconsuls. If most of the Africans embraced Christianity, 
they never did it with so much zeal as when it wa.? a religion persecuted by 
the emperors. As soon as it became the official religion they tried to dis¬ 
tinguish themselves from the conquering people by practising forms of religion 
peculiar to themselves, by plunging into heresy. The Donatist schism was 
one of the forms of African resistance against imperial orthodoxy. Later 
this people acted in the same way towards the Moslem conquerors. Por a 
long time they resisted tlie propaganda of Islam; the Kabails of .Tiirjura are 
said to have alternately accepted and rejected the faith of the prophet as 
many as twelve times. Tlic name Tuareg given to the Berbers of the Sahara 
has been translated by "apostate/^ A\lien the Berbers, being tired of war, 
did finally accept Islam, we see them at once distinguishing themselves from 
their masters by adopting heretical creeds; Klim*ijisin, Shiism, Ibadism, 
Sofrism, for a long time had the same fortune with them as Donatism or 
Ariani.sni formerly. It was not until after a long and patient propaganda, 
carried on not by the sword of the finst teachers but by isolated missionaries 
or missionary tribes (the slicurfa or the sliecurfa tribes; sheurfa plural of 
sherif), that the Africans of the north as a majority became orthodox Moslems. 
Then only was their language open to the intrusion of Arabic words, bor¬ 
rowed almo.st all of them from the religious, administrative, or commei'cial 
vocabulary of the conquering Semites. 

The peoples of northern Africa, of Berber race, are essentially anarchistic, 
prone to divide tiieiv country into very small states, small kingdoms, small 
village republics; they are consequently condemned to eternal wars between 
tribes and villages and sof (parties); for that reason tliey are exposed to 
dangers of foreign invasion and arc easily conquered. But they know how 
to recover themselves, to organise for defence, to group their smallest asso¬ 
ciations into confederations (Kbila, whence the word Kabails, or ICabyles), 
even to attempt the formation of military states. Wlien, however, they 
finally recover their independence, it is only to fall again into their old divi¬ 
sions and to succumb to the same surprises of foreign attacks. 


DYNASTIES AND SECfS OF NOUTHEEN AFElCA 

One of these surprises was the first Aj-ab invasion of the seventh century, 
in which Sidi Okba conquered the Berbeis from the west to the very shores 
of the Atlantic. On his return he was killed in battle by the Berbers of the 
Aures (683). The conquest was continued, but the Arab conciueror.? would 
uever have been able to control the Berbers if they had not diverted their 
warlike ardour and used it for the coiique.st of Spain (711). Prom that 
moment Africa could be governed, nominally at least, by envoys of the 
cahph. At heart, however, Barbary remained Berber. 

Tiic most redoubtable adveisaries of the Arab governors were the schis¬ 
matic imams of Tiart, Abel ar-Rahman Ibn Rostem and his sons. Their 
doctrine was that of the Wahhabites, Ibadites, and Sofrites, who had long 
since made themselves famous in the Orient on account of their rupture 
with Ali, sori-in-law of the prophet. Ibn Klialdun tolls us that the Ibadites 
and the Sofrites engaged in more than tliree hundred battles with the troops 
of the empire. But this Ibadite kingdom in the highlands of the central 
Maghreb had been unable to complete its work. The Arabs had maintained 
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themselves in the Byzantine fortresses of Afrikia, or Tunis, and Hamn ar- 
Rashid had organised there a sort of a mark, the nilership over which he 
had left to Ibrahim ben al-Aglab (800) and to his descendants the Aglabites 6 

The Aglabites were driven out by the Fatimites, wliilst in the Maghreb 
the counti-y now called Morocco, tlic Iclrisites established themselves as rulers! 
After thorn came the Zirites in tire eleventh century, and they were followed 
by the Almoravids and the Almohads. These names are already familiar 
to us through the history of the conquest of Spain and in connection with 
Egypt and Uie crusades. Their mportonce consists in their influence on the 
world around them rather than in any permanent effects upon the place of 
their origin. 

After the great period of conquest followed a period of decline during 
which three dynasties inled in northern Africa—the Merinids, the Zeianid^ 
and the Hafsites—who occupied regions vaguely corresponding to the Morocco! 
Algeria, and Tunis of to-da.y. Towards the end of the fourteenth century 
these siiltanships had fallen into sudi a state of dissolution that they were 
helpless against the Arab tribes from within, and against the Portuguese and 
Spanish from without. In the fifteenth century the Portuguese conquered 
Ceuta and Tangier, and Safi and Asemur in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. The Spanish began their conquests in the first years of the six¬ 
teenth century, and took Oran, Bougie, Dellys, Algiers, and Tripoli, o 


The Siieripatb of Morocco 

These blows delivered to Moslem Africa, from the shores of the Atlantic 
as far as Syrtia, had aroused a prolonged echo in the depths of the Moham¬ 
medan world. The Islamic reaction, provoked by Portuguese oi’ Spani^ 
aggression, took on two different fonns: at Morocco it was the Sherifate; in 
the countries of Tunis and Algid's it was the Ottoman conquest, 

The extreme south of Morocco, the sandy valleys dug by the inteimittent 
rivers of the Wady Dra, the oases lost in the sands, lilie those of Sajilmnsa, 
or Tafilet, witli their population of Berber's strongly mixed with Arabs, formed 
a resei-ve of fresh fanaticism and of ardent faith. In the fifteenth centu^ 
pilgrims who had started from this region met not far from Mecca certain 
sheurfa whom they took to be true descendants of the prophet. The pilgrims 
spoke of their home country and told the sheurfa of its wonders, thus inducing 
the strangers to return with them. Of these sheurfa, some settled in the 
Wady Dra; they were theSaadians. The others settled at Sajilmasa; they 
were the Hassanians, called from tliat time forward Filali. Tlie foi-mer gave 
a dynasty to Morocco in the sixteenth century; the latter, in the eighteenth 
century, gave her the dynasty which rules there to-day. 

The Merinid sultan was at that time very much occupied against the 
Portuguese of Ceuta, Alcazai’-Srir, Tangier, and Asili; the people of the land 
of Sus, left to themselves, were torniented by the Portuguese of Asemur, Safi, 
and Saintc-Croix. Against these enemies of the iiue faith they sought a 
leader inspired by God. They first applied to a marabout called Ben Mbarek, 
but he said to them: “ There is at Tiguindet, on tlie Wady Dra, a sherif who 
prophesies that great gloiy is destined for his^ two sons; address yourselves 
to him and your desires will be fulfilled." This sherif of the Saadian family 
was called al-Kaim, his two sons were Abul-Abbas and Muliammed al-Mahdi. 
The people of Sus went to them. Al-Kaim wished to receive the haralca 
(benediction) of Ben Mbarek' then be demanded an oath of, obedience from 
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the tribes of Sus; the Miismuda of Deren, whence the great Almohad dynasty 
had started, also promised to obey him. It was a veritable holy war which 
was about to commence, a war preached and conducted by the marabouts 
and by the sheurfa—without doubt against the Portuguese, but also against 
the bad Moslems wlio Iiad submitted to them, and, ill case of necessity, against 

the Mei’inid sultans 
themselves, those of 
Fez and Marrakesh 
(Morocco), who were 
judged too lukewarm 
in the cause of the faith.6 For¬ 
tune favoured the reformers; the 
two sultans, through fear of their 
power, gave them assistance. 
Tlie two brother.? gained the su- 
jireme authority in Marrakesli 
and killed its sultan. Finally the 
Merinid sultan of Fez was con¬ 
fined to the northern part of 
Morocco, and the brothers shared 
the south between them for some 
years ® 

Soon (1536) a civil war broke 
out between the two brothers. 
Abul-Abbas, being conquered, 
asked aid from tlie Merinid ruler 
of Fez. A strange battle took 
place between the Merinid and 
the young sherif, near Wady 
al-Abkl, in which troops of rene¬ 
gades formed the principal force 
of the armies on either side 
Muhammed al*Mahdi was again 
the victor; the Merinid was 
wounded and captured, and gave 
the province of Mequinez as a 
ransom (1547). Then the war 
recommenced. This time Fez was invested and taken after a long siege 
(1550). Several years previously Abul-Abbas had abandoned the city and 
retired into Tafilet. 



jIn Arad Cavalryman 


FOEBIQN RELATIONS 

The whole of Morocco was now imited under the younger .son of al-Kaim. 
The new power had to fight against the Christians, but more grave was the 
anxiety which the Turks were to cause it. Between the son of al-Kaim and 
Suleiman tlie Magnificent there was the rivalry for the religious supremacy, 
the rivalry of an Alide with the champion of orthodoxy, whose father had 
bought the rights of the caliphate at Cairo. There was also the antipathy 
of an African for a Turk, for that far-away sultan who, in the Maghreb, was 
the protector of pirates. The sherif called Suleiman the “sultan of fish.” 
Already, in 1547, Suleiman had sent an ambassador to demand that the 
Merinid should be put at liberty; afterwards his lieutenants in Africa took 
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arms to reinstate him. The Turks invaded Morocco, occupied Fez, installed 
their prot4g4, Abu Hassun, and retired, after having made him pay a large 
indemnity. After their departure Muharamed al-Mahdi took Tafilet away 
from his brother Aljul-Abbas, who was in sympathy with his enemies, got 
rid of the Merimd by having him assassinated on the way to Fez (1553), re¬ 
entered that city and made it expiate its defection by ransoms and punish¬ 
ments. To avenge liimself on the Turks, he entered into an alliance with the 
Spaniards of Oran to take Tlemcen; he occupied the city, but not the citadel. 
That was enough to draw upon him the wrath of the sultan. Suleiman 
wished to have his head at any price. Turkish horsemen, pretending to be 
deserters, came to offer their services to Muhammed al-Mahdi; he accepted 
their offer imprudently and took them on an expedition against the rebel 
tribes of the Atlas; on the way be was assassinated by their chief, and it is 
said that his head was taken to Stamboul and hung on a gate of the city (1557). 

This Muhammed al-Mahdi appears to have been a veiy great man. When 
he was only governor of Sus he had introduced into that country the culture 
of the sugar-cane and had built a mosque in his residential city of Taroudant. 
When he became sultan of Morocco ho embellished Marrakesh likewise. He 
founded the port of Agades on the ocean and revised the system of taxation. 
He was the only man who might have extinguished the Turkish domination 
in Africa at its start. His son, Mulei Abdallah, sought an alliance with Philip 
II. The troubles which desolated Morocco later came from the fact that 
there was always a Turkish and a Sjjanish party in the leigning family and 
in the empire. It was these very civil wai-s which in 1578 provoked the 
intervention of the king of Portugal, Don Sebastian, which ended in the 
disaster of Alcazar-Kebir. 


THE CONQUEST OP THE SUDAN 

Don Sebastian bad made this expedition on the pretext of supporting a 
pretendant of the sherifian family against the sherif Abul-Malik, who was 
reigning at that time and who died during the battle. Abul-Malik’s son, 
Abul-Abbas, who helped to gain the victory and who got fiom it the title of 
al-Mansur, was one of the greatest sovereigns of Morocco. He is above all 
famous for his conquest of the Sudan. Smee the time of the Almoravides, 
Islamism had been implanted among the blacks of that land, It was a 
Moslem dynasty, that of the Sokia, which reigned at Timbuktu. One of 
these lungs, after a pilgrimage to Mecca, in the fift^nth century, had received 
from the caliph of Egypt the title of “lieutenant, in the Sudan, of the prince 
of the believers.” Timbuktu had acquired a great importance; the capital 
was not only the chief market of central Africa, but a great centre of learning. 
It possessed a sort of university, a school of Moslem law; besides the royal 
line of the Sokia there was a dynasty of learned legists, the Ben Baba. 

Legists and Icings were orthodox Moslems; the sherif of Morocco was an 
Alide. Abul-Abbas al-Mansur, invoking his title of Imani, summoned the 
Sokia, who at that time was I^ak, son of David, to recognise his supremacy 
and to pay him tribute, Naturally his claims were refused. An expedition 
was decided upon. The army was confided to Juder Pasha (October, 1590). 
The journey across the great desert took four months and a half. The king 
Ishak, it is said, had collected a hundred and forty thousand warriors, who 
were led into battle by both Moslem marabouts and fetishes. He_was_ de¬ 
feated and fled to Garu, four hundred kilometres to the east. The victorious 
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army entered Timbuktu (1591). The chief task of the pasha Jucler was to 
overcome the resistance of the black legists, foremost among whom was 
Alnned Ben Baba, tlie author of many famous books. Ben Baba courteously 
reproached the Moroccans for their excesses and for the pillage of his house 
and library, which numbered sixteen hundred volumes. 

The Moroccans then turned towards Gai-u and besieged the king. Finally 
Ishak appeared disposed to surrender and to pay a war indemnity and an 
annual tribute. But during the long siege the invading army had suffered 
so severely that to avoid its total destruction the pasha Juder ordered the 
retreat. He was ill received by ahMansur, and was replaced by the pasha 
Muhainmed. A new campaign was directed against Gam; the king Ishak, 
before being besieged, fled still farther, to Kokia, but being pitilessly tracked 
by Tuareg and Moroccan mehaiists, he died of exliaustion. His death was 
followed by the complete submission of Senegal, of the Sudan, of the sultan of 
Boriiu. The victorious army brought back to Morocco (1593) an immense 
booty consisting mainly of ingots of gold. Al-Manaur took therefrom the 
cognomen of al-Debhi (the gilded). He could now raise magnificent con¬ 
structions like those of Badia, and could import marble from Carrara, for 
which he paid '‘its weight in sugar.'^ Among the prisoners brought back to 
Marrakesh the most illustrious was Ben Baba. He did not belie before the 
redoiil)table sovereign his coui*ageous firmness of soul. As the sultan, concealed 
by a veil, received him, the black legist said: “God himself talks to mortals 
by revelation and not behind a veil; nut thou art not God.” Then he again 
protested against the brutality committed by the conquerors at Timbulctu, 
and audaciously asked the sultan why he had not rather turned his arms 
against the Turks; the sultan could answer him only with a citation from 
the Sunna. As lie went out from the audience all the lettered men of Morocco 
paid homage to Ben Baba, begging him to teach among them. He consented, 
and liis renown spread throughout Africa. Later he obtained permission to 
return to Timbuktu. 


PALL OP THE SAADIANS 

In Africa, as in the Orient, all dynasties, even when they have been 
founded by holy persons, even when they have as a cause for existence the 
austerity and pious poverty of their ancestoi-s, finally end, and sometimes in 
the fir.sfc generation, by outdoing in luxuiy and ease all the vices and all the 
crimes for whicli their founders condemned the preceding dynasties. It was 
thus with the Almoravids and with the Almohads; it was the same with 
the Saadian sherifs. Immediately after the death of al-Mansur (1G03), their 
struggles between brothers, their connivance with Kristians (in 1609 al-Mansur 
delivered up al-Araish to the Spanish), aroused against them other marabouts, 
other sheurfa, other inahdis. In general these reform preachers came to a 
bad end, and had their heads hung up on the battlements of Marrakesh. 
Others were redoubtable because they were more prudent; such were the saints 
of the oasis of Sajihnasa, such were the Hassanian sheurfa. The latter con¬ 
tinued to lead poor, meditative, and virtuous lives while all the time fighting 
agaiiLst the Christians, masters of the ports on the ocean. When in 1669, 
about a hundred years after the defeat of the Merinids )jy the Saadians, the 
Saadian dynasty was oxtinguidied, it was these Hassanians wiio founded a 
new dynasty at Morocco, entertaining the quickly dispelled illusion that it 
would initiate a period of greater purity and prosperity. The same dynasty 
rules there to-day.t 
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HASSANIAN DYNASTY 

The first one of this family to take the title of sultan -was Arshicl -who ruled 
from 1664 to 1672. Ho was succeeded by liis brother, Mulai Isinail, perhaps 
the most famous of this dynasty—a very cruel and at the same time a very 
able despot. His rule lasted fifty-five years (until 1727). Under his succes¬ 
sors the land was torn by wars and dksensions; it enjoyed a period of leiiose 
under Mulai Sidi Muhammed (1757-1789), who showed a marked inclination 
towards European civilisation, but after his death the old tyranny and law¬ 
lessness were resimied. During the reign of Abd ar-Ralirnan (1822-1S59) 
ocGuri-ed in Algeria the revolt of Abdul-Kadir against France; the assistance 
given by Morocco to Algeria led to an attack upon Morocco by French troops. 
In August, 1844, the prince de Joinville bombarded Tangier and Mogadorj 
and Marshal Bougeaud defeated the Moroccan troops at Isly. Peace was 
concluded on September 4th, 1844, but Abdul-Kadir’s attempts to stir up a 
new revolt in Morocco soon led to further disturbances. This time the sultan 
refused to aid the Algerian patriot, wlio thereupon attacked Morocco and 
captured the city of Tasa. France again interfered and forced Abdul-ICadir 
to siuTonder.a 

A change of iiilers in 1859, when Abd ar-Rahman died, and his successor, 
Sidi Muhammed, had to defend himself against other pretenders to the throne, 
led to plundering raids upon Spanish and Franco-Algerian tenitory by Moroc¬ 
can troops, and gave to Spain the not wholly unwelcome opportunity of 
taking up the sword against her old opponent in the Mohammedan world. 
On October 24th, 1859, Spain declared war jmon Morocco, and on November 
18tli lauded an aimy ou the African coast. On February 4th of the following 
year the Spaniards, advancing southward from Ceuta towards Tetuan, gained 
a victoiy m the vicinity of the latter city, and thus ])rociirecl the ducal title 
for the Spanish general O’Donnell. The peace negotiations which followed 
this defeat led to no result. Not imtil the Moroccans had suffered a second 
defeat, on March 23rd, were they convinced of their impotence against a 
European army and forced to accept an amnesty. This led to the Peace of 
Tetuan, on April 26th, 1860. A small tract of land was Bumnderecl, Spanish 
missionaries were allowed to pursue their vocation thi-oughout Moroccan ter¬ 
ritory, and a war indemnity of 400,000,000 reals was imposed, c 

Sidi Muhammed died in 1873, and was succeeded by his son, Mulai Hassau 
who instituted the policy of friendly intercourse with Europe which has been 
continued by his son. In 1880 a conference was held at Madi’id to determine 
the extent of the protection which may be afforded by foreign consuls to 
Moroccan subjects. In 1892 the sultan was called on to sul^due a serious 
revolt of the discontented Kabail tribes, and in 1893 a Spanish fort near 
Mellila was attacked by the Kabails. The latter were finally reduced to sub¬ 
mission by combined Spanish and Moroccan troops, and in 1894 Morocco 
concluded a treaty with Spain, in which the sultan pledged himself to pay a 
war indemnity of 20,000,000 pesetas, to punish the Kabails, and to establish 
a neutral zone around Melilla. 

The sultan Mulai Hassan died in 1894, and was succeeded by his son, Mulai 
Abdul Aziz IV, the fourteenth ruler of the dynasty, who was at that time 
only fourteen years of age. The following account of his accession and of 
the Moroccan court was given in the London Times of June lOth, 1901. 

Mulai Abdul Aziz succeeded to the tlwone on the death of his father, the 
late sultan Mulai Hassan, in 1894. At the time of his father’s death young 
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Alodul Aziz was in Rabat with his mother, a Circassian lady, and it was there 
that he was proclaimed. Mulai Hassan died during a punitive expedition in 
the central provinces of his country; but, omng to the extraordinary capability 
of Si Ahmed Ben Musa, the chamberlain, his shereefian majesty’s death was 
concealed from the world, and for two days even the palanquin-bearers 
imagined that they were carrying a living, though ill, sultan, and never sus¬ 
pected that their burden was a corpse. Two days were sufficient for the 
wily chamberlain. It gave him time to proclaim young Abdul Aziz in Rabat, 
and to lay the foundations of his plans by which he afterwards became vizir 
and practically sultan, whilst the real holder of the title was ke]it hidden 

away in the palace. But Mulai Abdul 
Aziz liad an elder brother, Mulai Muham- 
mccl, who had been viceroy of the south, 
and who by his generosity—with other 
people’s money—and by his libertine ways 
was extremely popular with the general 
public. A rising in his favour occurred, 
but the iron will of the vizir Si Ahmed 
crushed it, and even to-day (1904) the 
prisons are full of the tribesmen who rose, 
whilst Mulai Miihammecl himself lives in 
confinement in Mcqumez. The vizir died 
in 1900, still in possession of his groat 
influence, and leaving to be confiscated 
by his royal master a huge fortune, amount¬ 
ing, it is said, to some millions sterling, 
every penny of which had been squeezed 
and extorted from the wretched popula¬ 
tion of the country. His death gave Mulai 
Abdul Azia, then some nineteen years of 
age, an opportunity of emerging from his 
almost enforced seclusion and of exercising 
bis authority, for up till this period his 
identity Iracl been entirely overshadowed 
by that of his powerful and cruel vizir. 
Since the death of Si Ahmed he has cer¬ 
tainly come forward, and the northern 
blood inherited from his Circassian mother 
has rendered him not a little susceptible to 
A Young Moor European influence, though possibly not to 

his own advantage. The Moorish sultan¬ 
ate is so essentially a religious one, depending upon that descent from the 
prophet which confei’s the title of Amir d-Mumenin—commander of the faith¬ 
ful—that any cliange in the regime of the court would at once raise the 
antagonism of the Targe and fanatical religious faction. At present these 
progressive tendencies have done little more than interest his shereefian 
majesty in European inventions. He rides a bicycle, photographs, and enjoys 
the cinematograph. So lavish has he been in obtaining all the newest inven¬ 
tions and toys of Europe that one ti’acling Jew alone, who brought him a real 
circus to the capital, has received some £20,000 of the country’s revenue, 
drawn from the custom-house of Mazagan. It is the custom, unfortunately, 
for oriental monarchs to hoard their private fortunes and to draw upon the 
resources of their country for theii’ private amusements. In appearance ]\Iulai 
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Abdul Aziz IS tall and well-built. In bearing lie is very dignifiet]. On public 
occasions, in Ins loose white robes, lie looks, and is, a sultan. His life is one 

thmulnl!?? Ip at the regular stated inter\’als 

tilloughout the day. lbs food is simple, and eaten, according to the ciiFtorn 
of his country, without Icnife and fork. 

The position of a sultan of Morocco never allows him to come into actual 
touch with his subjects, and the principal power therefore rests with the 
grand vizir. The present (1904) holder of this important office, though he 
piefers to call himself the minister of war, is a young and energetic man, Kaid 
Mohedi al-Menebm, who was m former days an understudy of Si Ahmed. 

through his agency that, in April, 
1901, the elderly Ha] Mukhtar, the nominal grand vizir, a refined and honest 
OKI man, who liacl done all in his power not to be appointed, was sent a prisoner 
to Fez, ivliilst all his property was confiscated. He knew a year before, wlieri 
he received his appointment, what his fate would be. Such falls from power 
are of every-day occurrence in Morocco. No man knows his fate until the 
fatal day arrives, and tlie writer has been the guest of a great loci governor, 
whose stables were full of splendid horses, and who w’as served by a horde of 
attendants and servants—and within a month he has given in charity a loaf 
of bi;ead to the same governor’s son, begging in the streets, whilst the father 
lay dying in prison. The son of another great official, whose w’edding at¬ 
tracted thousands of tribesmen, and whose generosity was unsurpassei was 
met by the writer \vithin a year loading the baggage mules of a Euroi>ean 
envoy amongst the muleteers of the sultan’s anny. ^o complaint, no despond¬ 
ency—merely the recognition that the wheel of fortune had turned 1 

It is a picturesque court, that of the sultan of Morocco. The great palace 
squares and courtyards, topped with the iridescent gieen-tilcd roofs, the miles 
of fortified gardens, the high windowless walls, all present an appearance of 
unfathomable mystery. Seldom, indeed, do men })enetrate within, for the 
precincts are sacred to tlie rule of women. Even the ministers of the great 
powers, on thoiv periodical embassies to the Moorish court, see little more 
than the outside^ walls and the great green gates. At private audiences with 
the suUaii the visitor is led through tangled vine-clad gardens to some little 
summer-house rich in exquisite plaster-work and tiles, half-ruined, perhaps, 
and yet a gem, where, under a ceiling gorgeous in colours and gilding, sits the 
almost pathetic ligui’e of the sultan. The grand vizir stands by liis roaster’s 
side, and without the doorway, out of sight of their sovereign, are seated 
half a dozen soldiers awaiting orders; and all around, the tall dark cypresses 
slioot up their pillar-hke forms. Very different is the public reception of the 
accredited ministers of Europe—^very different and more humiliating. The 
sultan is mounted, seated on horseback under his umbrella of slate, sur¬ 
rounded by his courtiers and preceded by his officers of state. His led horses 
champ their bits and wave their marvellous manes and tails, and the sun 
glitters on the lances of the spear-bearers and the gold-embroidered saddles. 
The empty green-and-gold brougham, part of all processions, creaks and groans 
as it is brought into position, and in front of it all, bareheaded in the bright 
sunshine, and on foot, stand the envoys of the cmpei'ors and kings of Europe. 
A blare of trumpets, a banging of salutes, and the sultan and his procession 
disappear thiougli the great palace gates, and the reception is over.^ 

Ill 1903 opposition to the reforming zeal of the young sultan resulted in 
a rebellion, but tlie government was finatty victorious. In^ 1904 a bandit 
chief named Raisuli seized Ion Perdicaris, an American citizen, and his 
stepson, an English subject; after strong representations had been made to 
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him the Sultan ransomed the men. In to'il, 1904, Great Britain by treaty 
recognised the preponderant poation of France in Morocco and practically 
consented to ultimate annexation. Gennaiiy, however, raised objections; 
after prolonged negotiations it was agreed that various questions relating 
to Morocco should be taken up at an international conference, which met at 
Algeciras in January, 1906,« 

Turkish Conquests in the North op Africa 

Tlie Greek and Ottoman phates, although hunted clown by the knights of 
Rhocles upon the shores of ^latolia and of Egypt, swarmed there like ants, 
and had their headquarters at Mytilene on the island of Lesbos. The anarchy 
existing in Africa appeared to them a good opportimity to pass over to the 
Occident. And thus the feebleness of the Meriaicls, of the Zeianids, and of the 
Hafsides had as a last effect the opening up of a new field for the battle be¬ 
tween Christianity and the sultan of the Turks. Their own states became 
the stake in the final struggle between Islam and the spirit of the crusades. 

A porter of Mytilene (Lesbos) had four sons, Elias, Ishak, Ariidj [Horuj], 
Khair ad-din. The third, Aiudj, had practised piracy from his youth. Being 
surprised one day by a galley from Rhodes, he had seen Elias killed and was 
himself forced to row. A tradition I’elalcs that afterwards when he was 
reigning in Agiers ho remembered the military organisation of the knights. 
He succeeded in escaping, went to Tunis, was well received by_ the Haiside 
sultan, and founded an independent establishment for himself in the island 
of Jeriaa. There he was joined by his younger brother, Khair ad-din, who 
had followed in his footsteps, and both of them, heaping the sultan of Tunis 
with presents, made him their accomplice. They often made good captures. 
On one single occasion they gave to the Hafside ruler fifty young Spaniards 
holding dogs in leash, with rare birds and four noble maidens clothed in 
beautiful garments and moimted on splendid horses. 

An envoy came from Bougie to Ai'udj and IChair ad-din beg^g them to 
come to that country and help in the expulsion of the Spaniards, xhe harbour 
of Bougie is the deepest and safest of all those opposite Spain, Franco, and 
Italy. The brothers accepted, and their future was decided from that day; 
but the beginnings were painful. Bougie, built in the form of an amphitheatre, 
is easy to defend. The Spaniards held their ground well. Arudj had liis 
arm broken, and the corsairs retreated (1512). They had to bo content with 
occupying JijcllL They returned in force to Bougie in 1515 at the reque-st 
of Alinied ben al-Kacli, the sultan of Kuko, and succeeded no better this time, 
for their supply of powder was deficient, and their friend the sultan of Tunis 
refused to replenish it. 

OCCUPATION OF ALGIERS 

Finally Selim at-Teumi, tlie chief of tlie Tholcba Arabs, the protector of 
Algiers, made them offers in his turn; he gave them Algiers on condition that 
they ■would destroy the towers of the Penon and drive the Spaniards out of 
tliem.fe Arudj entered Algiem with his soldiers and soon afterwards killed 
Selim, He tlieii proceeded to enlarge his territory, conquering the valley of 
the Sheliff and Tiemcen. In the latter place he ivas attacked by the Span¬ 
iards. He was obliged to flee on account of rebellion among the inhabitants 
of Tiemcen, and was killed by a Spaniard.® 

Arudj had been fourteen years m Africa and had stained his hands with 
barbarous bloodshed; but he had acquired great gloiy, primarily and above 
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all because he had understood better than the Spaniards that in order to 
be master of a part of the coast of Africa it is necessary to occupy a large 
zone in the interior. This pirate, after he had once become master of Algiers, 
had perhaps not made a single excursion on the sea, but he had conquered 
the valley of the Sheliff, Tit6ri, Dahiu, Waransenis, Tlenicen; he had dealt 
a death-blow to the Zeianid dynasty. It is true that his armament was 
superior to that of his adversaries, but his muskets were not worth so much 
as his boldness and his tenacity, and his rude genius which was made for great 
wars. He can be compared to only one of liis contemporaries—^Hernando 
Cortes. 

His lirother IHiair ad-clm succeeded him, lieing hailed as king by all the 
“ Turks” that were in Algiers; !)ut never was a young sovereign—if he deserves 
that title—ill a more desperate situation at his accession. Tlie new empire 
seemed to have gone to pieces and dissolved with Arudj, 

IChair ad-din, worthy of hi? brother, did not hesitate an instant in facing 
all the perils suirounding him, and took the only coiu'se which could dispel 
them. He turned to the sultan of Stainboul, Selim the Inflexible, and offered 
to become his vassal. Selim accepted, conferred on IDiair ad-din tlje title 
of lieyler-bey, and from that moment (1518) Barbarossa^s realm, which till 
then had been only an embryonic state, became what it remained until the 
final revolt of its janissaries—an integral part of the Ottoman Empire. Selim 
sent two thousand Janissaries to IChair ad-din, and permitted him to recruit 
as many as he pleased in Anatolia. More than four thousand men, incited 
by the hope of plunder, responded to liis caU.t> A fleet sent against him 
from Sicily met with disaster and defeat, but soon IChair ad-din was driven 
out of Algiers by the Tunisians and by the treachery of the sultan of ICuko, 
In the KaDail district. He returned for five yeare to his life of piracy, cap¬ 
turing various places on the coast until he was strong enough to regain Algiers, 
this time establishing himself more strongly in that place by the capture of 
the Spanish fortress called the Penon.® Andrea Doiia tried m yam to repair 
BO grave a check by seizing Shershel (1531) witli fifteen hundred soldiers. 
A return attack of the Turkish garrison routed his troop, which was engaged 
in pillaging, and he fled, leaving six hundred men on the shore. 

lOiair ad-din then completed his work on a broad scale. He gave the 
greatest possible development to maritime warfare. The port of Algiers waa 
filled with ships made for rapid courses. At the .same time the war of con- 
auest continued in the interior. Stations were establislied to guard the most 
iinportant routes. The janissaries were energetically held to their duty. 
Khair adrclin even resolved to protect himself against their demands by 
recruiting a corps of eight thousand Albanians, Greeks, or Slave, on who^ 
fidelity he could depend. He had a large personal guard, composed of Spanish 

Knally he selected a propitious moment for attacking tlie kingdom of the 
fairina np.pnvHinff to his fti'st intention. But before that he had received from 


CONFLICT WITH CHARLES V 


Tunis belonged to a degenerate prince, Mulei Hassan, who hardly dared 
emerge from his gardens. Tho Arabs held the plains. Tho mountain nearest 
to tlie city, Jobel Eesas, recognised only the authority of a marabout, a 
little local dynasty occupied Kenian, and made itself respected clear to the 
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south of Constantine. All the rest of Tunis was also in revolt or else wholly 
independent. IChair ad-din left Stamboul with eighty galleys and eight 
thousand soldiers, rallied all his following at Bona, and appeared before 
Tunis in August, 1633. After a short defence Mulei Hassan took refuge 
amongst the Arabs. Tunis, although she had surrendered, was pillaged. Then 
the cities of the coast made their submission, and up to the district south of 
the province of Constantine powerful tribes recognised Barbaros-sa The 
riposte was not long in coming, and this time it was uelivorod by Charles V in 
person, who left Barcelona in May, 1535, with four hundred ships, of which 
ninety were galleys, and witii an army of nearly thirty thousand men. 

Goletta had been fortified in haste, but the city was hard to defend; it 
was full of Christian captives and doubtful renegades, and Khair ad-din had 
only nine thousand men under him. The Spanish anny took Goletta. Khair 
ad-din delivered battle not for from Carthage. He was defeated, and Charles 
V, in his turn, entered the capital of the Hafsidcs, which he gave up to plunder. 
There perished, it is said, seventy thousand men, women, and children. The 
beyler-bey was on the point of being taken when the friendship of some Arab 
chiefs opened a way for him towards the west, and he regained Bona with 
his decimated bands. The intrepid corsair, as soon as he reached Algieis, 
hastened to undertake a marauding expedition on the Mediterranean, which 
had been deprived of its defender. He surprised Poit Mahon, pillaged a 
part of Majorca, and loaded a large number of captives upon his ships, so 
that the news of his raid reached Rome in the midst of the f^tes given to 
celebrate the capture of Tunis. 

The principal occupation of Khair ad-din, since 1536, had been to com¬ 
mand the Ottoman and sometimes the French fleet in the Mediterranean. 
He had left the government of Algiers to his lieutenant, Hassan Agha, or 
Hassan the eunuch, and the latter had continued lo carry on petty battles, 
sometimes on the west, on the side of Tlemccn, sometimes on the south^ as 
far as Beskra. However, Charles V announced to the whole of Christian 
Europe that he would soon destroy Barbarossa's lair, and in fact towards the 
end of August, 1541, the Algerians learned with terror that an enormous fleet 
of sixiy-flve galleys and four hundred and fifty-one transports was assembling 
at Spezzia. It carried twenty-nine thousand troopers, Germans, Italians, 
and Spaniards, including the knights of Malta, Counting nil the crews, a 
sum total of thirty-six thousand two hundred and fifty was reached. Among 
the men of note upon it wei'e Andrea Doria, the duke of Alba, Hernando 
Cortes and his two sons. 

To oppose to such forces Hassan Agha had only eight hundred Turks, 
five thousand Algerian Moors, a few Majorcan renegades and Moriscoes of 
Andalusia who were armed with iron. A whole month passed, and the 
autumn with its storms was approaching, but the zeal of the emperor was 
such that he insisted on starting nevertheless, and this multitude of ships, 
loaded with soldiers and munitions of war, entered tlie bay of Algiers in 
good order on October 19th. The landing took place on the 23rd, in calm 
weather. All at once the sky clouded over, the north wind raised great 
waves on the sea, and torrents of rain fell. The Spanish army passed a fright¬ 
ful night without tents or food. Tlie powder being wet, the only arms left 
were swords and a kind of halberd. At the same time the transport ships, 
rolled by the waves, came to shore, and bands of Arabs assailed their crews 
and tore up their cargo The galleys, although at anchor, were hold in place 
only by a great effort of the oarsmen. Charles asked Irow many hours they 
could still hold out. "Two,” replied a pilot, “Good!” said he, "it is at 
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midnight that the priests rise in Spain to pray; they will have time to recom¬ 
mend us to God." The next morning the tempest had unchained everything 
when the Italians repulsed the Mooi-s and began the attack from the side of 
Bab Azun. They approached the walls, but, riddled with arrows and bullets 
and incapable of defence, they retired in disorder. The kniglits of Malta came 
to their aid and nearly entered the city; their standard-beaier, Ponce de 
Balaguer, called de Savignac, planted his dagger in the gate, but the knights 
were carried away by the crowd of those who were fleeing. The day was 
lost; the last galley chains were on the point of breaking. Andrea Doria 
thought it prudent, in order to save what was left of the fleet, to get out of 
the ill-omened gulf, and to seek shelter near Cape Matifu. Charles V then 
gave the order to start. 

IQiair ad-din died a few years later, in 1540, and the deliverance of Algiers 
added a final aureole of gloiy to his extraordinary life, in which all the qual- 
itie.s of a statesman seemed to be united to those of a soldier. Audacious 
and tenacious, supple and rather cruel, he had been able, by making his and 
his brother’s conquest an integral part of the Ottoman Empire, to assure to 
it lasting resources, and to class it, almost from its birth, among the great 
states of his century, ^ A friend to Fmncc and the mortal enemy of Spam, 
not only had he organised Africa but he had assigned to it its rdle abroad. 
In this perhaps he was greater than Anidj; or rather he supplemented him, 
for they are inseparable in the eyes of posterity. 


SUCCESSOnS OF DARD.UIOSSA 

Because of the foundation of the Saadian empire of Morocco the activity 
of Barbarossa’a successors was no longer exercised between Tlemcen ana 
Constantine, but between Fez on the one side and Tunis on the other. They 
also continued to fight against Uie Spaniards and to subjugate successively 
all the little Arab or Berber principalities of the interior. They went south 
as far as Wargla. It was the heroic period of conquest, the completion of 
the primitive plan of Ai'udj. The merit of the bold men who realised it 
was the greater because they were obliged at the same tune to direct the 
regular war in the western Mediterranean, and to take pai't in joint expeditions 
as important as the siege of Malta and the battle of Lepaiito. 

Ilassan Pasha was the .son of Khair ad-dln; his father’s lieutenant in 1544, 
appointed beyler-bey in 1.546, he had to fight against the count of Alcaudete, 
governor of Oran, whom he defeated before Mostaganem. He was the first 
to make war against the sherif of Fez, attaching himself to contingen ts of the 
lord of the Beni Abbas, Abdul-Aziz. His army, led by Abdul-Aziz and a 
Corsican renegade called Hassan, avenged a recent act of treason upon the 
troops of the sherif and left a gan-isoii of fifteen hundred men m Tlemcen 
under the command of a caid ; but all at once Hassan Pasha was recalled to 
Starnboul, probably at the insistence of the French anrbassador, who had 
drawn the sultan's attention to his attempts to .secure inclependeiice (1552). 
In the mean while the corsair Dra^t, or Torghud, had taken Mehediah in 
Tunis, and, aided by Siuan Pasha, had conquered Tripoli (1556). 

THE ORQANISiVTION OF OTTOMAN AFRICA 

By the year 15S7 all the laivs of organisation and acbniiiistration of 
Turkish Africa were alre^y outlined. In the succeeding periods they were 
merely altered. In principle the government was strongly centralised in the 
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hands of beyler-beys, or, when they we away, in those of their caliphs (lieu¬ 
tenants). At that time neither the governor of Clonstantine nor the caids of 
Tunis and Tlenicen corresponded clireclly with Staniboul. The ai’iny was 
far from having acquired the independence it attained later. It comprised 
almost as many renegades as native Tui*ks, and was easily balanced by the 
regiments of Kabail Zouaoua (Igaonaouen) and of numerous mercenaries ^ 
raised from almost everywhem, following the tradition of IChair ad-din; 
rough battles from time to tune made great gap.s in it. On the other hand, 
the reis, or corsair captains, who foimed a sort of a guild called taiffa, and 
whose crews, workmen, and slaves even formed a considerable force, were 
always and naturally inclined to obey chiefs who had acquired such a degree of 
preponderance in a hundred maritime expeditions. They submitted to them 
as much from respect as from fear, and certainly they would have laughed 
at a galley captain who wished to hold up his head against the hero of Lepanto, 
the padisha's admiral. 

The government over the natives did not extend to the limits to which the 
Erench have carried it. It stopped at the southern boundary of the Tell. 
The beyler-beys did not concern themselves with their customs or habits. 
All that they demanded from them was free passage for their troops and the 
payment of taxo-s, heavy perhaps in the north but becoming more and more 
light towards the south. Th^ could thus maintain their domination with a 
small number of soldiers. Even then this small number, or even an array 
corps double its size, would have been insufficient had they not known how, 
with a rare skill, to profit by the social organisation of their sul^jects. The 
average size of the army at the end of the sixteenth century was probably 
fifteen thousand men. It never exceeded twenty-two thousand. Of these 
fifteen thousand, one-third remained in Algiers and took part in the mantimo 
expeditions; tlie second third was garrisoned in certain town.? or fortresses 
of the interior, as Tebessa, Constantine, Beskra, Bougie, Tlemcon, Mostn- 
gancm, and was there divided into seffam, or companies of twenty-three men; 
tlie last third formed columns (mahallat) which were separated into kreuhhat^ 
or "tents.” A corps of adventurei-s, called zhenioid, and the artillery were 
reckoned separately. It was a small force to maintain peace over a surface 
as large as half of contemporary Algeria and Tunis; but these regular troops 
were supported by the Zmoul and the Maghzen. 

The Zmoul were tribes composed of fugitive natives who often gathered 
under the authority of a sheikh or a priest. The government of Algiers 
granted them lands, and they had only to pay tiicir sheikh certain taxes; in 
return they engaged to protect the soldiers and travellers within a circle as 
large as their territory. The principal group of their huts or tents was placed 
upon a main thoroughfare and was called konah. It has been possible to 
trace the line of konaks from Sig to Miliana. They nearly mark out the 
present route of the Sheliff valley. 

The Maghzen were warlilce tribes, almost all of which had been sovereign 
in their own regions. The government pi'eserved for them their old authority. 
They paid neither the land tax nor the animal tax, but they assumed the 
responsibility of collecting them from certain other tribes which had fallen 
to the level of rayalis. They had their .subjects, and that, flattering their 
pride, was enough to guarantee their fidelity. Almost all the country was 
thus divided among itaghzen and vayahs. 

The only danger of this system was that of developing pride, brutality, 
and Lawlessness among men for the most pwt of low origin, such as the Turk¬ 
ish soldiers, by lifting them too high above the conquered people. This 
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danger was increased by the fact tliat their famous militia focljak) was a sort 
of republic, the chiefs of which had little authority. The simple soldier or 
janissary was called yoldasL He received regularly twenty ounces of breact 
and a wage of about three shillings a month. At the end of five years of 
service he was allowed 12s 6 tl. That was extra pay called saksa 7 i, and the 
rank made no difference. All degrees of rank were given in order of age. 
Tlic oldest officer became A^aia (superior cominanderh and after two more 
months aga (captain-general of the army), he kept this office only two months, 
and thou received the honoraiy title of wwiuud a^a, which he kept till his 
death. The equality in pay and in advancement resulted in the soldier.-^ 
regarding their officers as comrades, and holding them of little account when 
the fancy took them to overturn the state. This was distinctly seen when 
the beyler-beys were replaced by pashas, serving terms of three years. 


TIIK COnSAlHS; THE BARB MIY REGENCIES 

The corsairs of Algoria were at the end of the .sixteenth century the first 
.sailors of their time. Tiicir galleys, wliich di.spensed with everything which 
was not strictly necessary and might burden them, were of an mcomparnble 
swiftness, and their crews weio submitted to the severest discipline. They 
were composed of galley slaves, as were all the Christian galleys. Besides a 
number of BokUer.s who had an interest in the prizes, the galleys carried can¬ 
non and artillorymeii. No slave was allowed to change nis place when the 
galley was at sea; navigation continued in all kinds of weather. It was 
rarely that they returnca to port without bringing ships of commerce full of 
men and merchandise. The men, despoiled of tlieir clothes, were sold at 
auction on the public squam called badestan; the merchandise and wine also 
fuuncl ready buyers. The whole city rejoiced at these markets. The victors 
shared a considerable part of the booty; twelve per cent, was allotted to tlic 
beyler-bey or to his lieutenant, one per cent, was applied to the repairs of the 
port of Algiers, and one for the supi>ort of the mo.s(iues. The rest was divided 
equally between tlie shipownei-s on the one side and the captain (reis), the 
soldiery and the crow-mastcis on the other. The lower city belonged to the 
rci.s. They had built there spacious houses with thick walls pieiced with 
low doors and narrow windows like forti’esses. There, all together, were their 
dwellings, in which a European U 1 XU 17 was quaintly combined with the 
luxury of the Orient. There were rooms reserved for numerous servitors of 
every race, stores filled with everything which could serve for war and with 
inexhaustible provisions, private baths, and those great vaulted halls sur¬ 
rounded by small rooms which they also called baths, but for which the word 
bagnes, derived from the Italian bagni, does not sufficiently indicate the 
purpo.sc. Some of these bagnes have held as many as tlirec thousand cap¬ 
tives Wine was sold in them, and they were almost like pleasure resorts up 
to a certain hour in the evening. The slaves employed in the city then 
retuvned to them to sleep. The real power of the reis, the carelessness with 
which they spent their fortunes, the splendour of their escorts (when they 
went out they were followed by pages all clothed in silk), made them, 
world where death was .so little dreaded, the rriost enviable of mortals. 
ambition reached no higher than these attainments. It was not till the 
seventeenth century that, relieved of their obligations to the immediate 
successors of Bavbarossa, they began, following the example of the army, 
to form a state within a state and could even usurp the supreme power. 

II. w. — voi.. XXIV. 21 
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A surprising fact is the ninnbei' of renegades who lipkl a high rank in 
this barbarous maritime ai-istocracy. Of the thhty-five reis in 1588 enu¬ 
merated by Father Dan, tliere were at least twenty-two of distinct origin: 
one Hungarian, one Frenchman, one Albaniain two Spaniards, one Jew, one 
Corsican, two Venetians, one Paduan, three Greeks, one Silician, one Nea- 
jiolitan, one Calabrian, six Genoese. It was almost the same in the army, as 
we have seen, and that is sufficient to give a correct idea of the attraction 
which a life of adventure exercised over the men of the sixteenth century. 

It thus came about that Algiers, originally a little city of Kabail origin, 
with a slight intermixture of Andalusian, and governed by pure Turks, was 
soon filled with turbaned Europeans and outgrew its limits and became a 
city of nearly a hundred thousand souls, wholly Mediterranean in character, 
although always under the mask of Islam. It kept and was to keep the 
appearance of an oriental city. It was Algiers the White, built up in the 
form of an amphitheatre on the shore of a blue sea, with its cubic houses, 
with its terraces rising one above another. It had its Fort Victory, built on 
the site of Charles V’s tent, in token of one of the most brilliant triumphs of 
the Crescent, its high battlcmentcd walls, which continued to defy the assaults 
ot the ChvisUans, its forUfications, and its sea front bristling with cannon 
always turned against the enemies of the one God, and its seven barracks 
full of soldiers always ready to earn paradise in the jiha/l. But behind this 
exterior a slow evolution was modifying the blood and even the soul of all 
its inhabitants, and was to contribute, together with the mental attitude of 
the soldiers and sailors, towards the corruption of Algieis. This corruption 
wag detrimental to the empu*e. However little Turkey relaxed the ties with 
which IChair ad-dm had bound Algiers to hcr,^ slie herself was lo enter a new 
and individual path, and, in spite of some periods of glory, lo incline towards 
decadence, That which we call Algeria was to follow the same destiny. 
Immediately after the death of Euldi AU wo touch on the commencement of 
that evolution which, from fall to fall, ended at last in the French occupation 
of 1830.& 

The Barbary regencies had in the middle of the seventeenth cQutuiy become 
practically independent states. They sometimes sent naval succour to the 
Porte in its wars; but this was done rather in a spirit of voluntary goodwill 
and recognition of community of creed and origin similar to that which 
formerly made Carthage give occasional aid to Tyre, than out of the obedient 
subordination of jiroviiicial governments to central authority. The strength 
and audacity of these piratical slates, especially of Algiers, had so incieascd 
that not only did their squadrons ravage the Clu'istiaii coasts of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, but their cruisers earned on their depredations beyond the straits of 
Gibraltar, both northward and southward iu the Atlantic. They pillaged the 
island of Madeira; and the Algerine rovere more than once landed in Ireland, 
and sacked towns and villages and caiTied off captives into slavery. They even 
ventured as far as Iceland and Scandinavia, as if in retaliation for the exploits of 
the old Norse sea-kings in the Mediterranean seven centuries before. Algiers 
had a marine force corapnsing, besides light galleys, more than forty well- 
built and well-equipped ships, each manned by from tliree hundrerl to four 
hundred corsairs, and mounting from forty to fifty guns. The number of 
Christians who toiled in slavery in the dockyards and arsenals at Algiei’s or at 
the par in her fleets fluctuated from betwon ten thousand to twenty thousand. 
Tunis and Tripoli liad their fleets and their slave.s, though on a smaller scale. 
Admiral Blake tamed the savage pride of these barbarians in 1655. He awed 
the dey of Algiers into tlie suiTender of all his English prisoners; and when 
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the dey of Tunis refused lo do the sonic, Bloke burned the pirotc fleet under 
the guns of the town, destroyed the forts, and compelled obedience to his 
demands, i he Dutch admiral de Kuyter and tlic French admiral de Beau¬ 
fort also at different times punished the iu5-olence of the Barbnry corsairs- 
but their outrages and cruelties were never entirely quelled. In 1663 Fnglaiid 
concluded a treaty with Algiers and the Porte liy which she iva.s to be at 
liberty to chastise the Algerines when they broke their engagements, -without 
its being considered a breach of amity between England and Turkey. The 
rulers of the Barbary states styled themselves dahis or deys. According to 
some authorities, the Algerine chiefs termed themselves deys as delegates of 
the sultan. According to othcis, the title came from the old Asiatic word 
(lain, which signified a superior, even at the time of the ancient republic of 
Mecca, and afterwards amongst the Ishinaelites. Tliey were elected by the 
military body, consisting of the descendants of the janifisaries and otiiers of 
Turkish race. They used to apply to the sultan for his finnan appointing 
them pasha.s and confirming their election: but this soon became a mere 
forniality.fi 


Algeria in the Nineteenth Century 

The presence of ships of war in the Mediterranean during the revolution 
and the empire in France had caused a lull in the expeditions of the Algerine 
pirates, but after the re-establislmient of peace in 1814 they again became 
troublesome to the Clnistian powere. In 1815 the American commodore De¬ 
catur gained a victory over an Algprinc war-ship, and after the capture of 
another, Algeria was forced to make peace with the United State.? (Juno 
30tli, 1816), and pledged hei-scif to recognise the American flag. In tlie 
summer of 1816, Aigcna having failed to execute certain promises made to 
England the year before, and having massacred the crews of Italian ship.s 
sailing under the English flag, Lord Ifixmouth appeared in front of Ihe city of 
Algiers and liegnii a bombardment which destroyed both the city and forti¬ 
fications, and reduced the Algerines to accept the terms offered. Their spirit, 
however, was not crushed; the fortifications were i-cbuilt, and in the very next 
year the piratical raids began again; only the ships belonging to states which 
had given gifts to the dey were safe from attack. Finally, however, Algeria 
became involved in n dispute ivith France over a debt contracted by the 
French government to two Jewish merchants of Algeria This, in connection 
with the repeated injuries to French ships, led to a war u-hicli was the end of 
the piratical state. The story of the war telongs more pi’operly in the histoiy 
of France. Suffice it to say that after severe fighting the Fiench were in 
the end successful, and on July 5th, 1830, the dey capitulated, being allowed 
to retire with his family to Naples. 

The French had attacked Algeria on the undei-standing that they were to 
retire after they had punished the offendeis and restored order, but in 1833 
the French ministry announced its mtention of colonising the country. Many 
difficulties were in the way. The natives were incensed at the treatment 
they received at the hands of conquerers who oukaged their national and 
religious feelings and made no attempt to conciliate them. Constant conflicts 
took jilacc, and in 1832 the emir Abdul-Kadir appeared on the scene, who 
for fifteen years "was the most dangerous enemy the French had_ in Algeria. 
War with him continued, with intervals of peace, until the heroic emir was 
obliged to surrenclor in December, 1847. He was taken to France, w'here he 
lived under close supeiwision until 1852, -when Louis Napoleon gave him hrs 
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liberty on condition that he would not return to Algeria. Abdul-Kadir 
then lived in Brusa and afterwards in Damascus, where he distinguished 
himself by protecting the Christians during the massacres of i860. He died 
at Damascus in 1883. 

After Abdul-Kadir liad been removed to France, the French possessions 
in North Africa could bo regarded as secure. There could no longer be any 
talk of giving up conquei’ed territory, whoever might be m power at Paris, 
and however gi'cat might be the expense and the lUfficulty of keeping and 
administering the province across the sea. The national assembly declared 
Algeria, which had hitherto been called a regency, to be a lasting possession 
of the republic, and granted the inliabitants the right to elect four delegates 
to the legislative body, the government also made constant efforts to keep 

the Ai'abiaii tribes, which were always inclined to 
hostility aud rebellion, iii obedience, fear, and peace 
by appointing energetic and reliable governors-gen- 
oral, such as Cavaignac, Changarnier, and Charroii. 
At the same time the republic furthered colonisation 
by establishing European settlements at the expense 
of the state. The military and aggressive procedure 
against the restless Kabail tribes in the south aud 
west of the colonial district wovS still more forceful 
and vigorous. Most of the military celebrities of 
the empire, such as the generals P^Iissier, St. 
Arnaud, and MacMahon, won their first laurels in 
Africa, and acquired their strategic skill and mili¬ 
tary experience in fighling against the natives. The 
long administration of General Ranclon ('1851-1868) 
promoted greatly the consolidation ana extension 
of French rule in Africa. Tlio subjugation of thcj 
fruitful and well-wooded oasis Laghuat, or al-Aghuat, 
by Pelissier and Yusuf was used for tho glory of 
the new empire just as the conquest of the mala 
had been for that of the kingdom of July. The 
oasis districts of Tuggurt, of Wady Suf, and of other 
regions in the step|3e lands of the Sahara were 
brought into subjection; the powerful tribe of the 
Banu Mzab voluntarily recognised the supremacy 
of France. The natives wore left in possession of 
An Ahaiiian Gbneiul all their traditional rights, customs, and patriarchal 
usages, and this respect for their old habits and cus¬ 
toms made the annexation to France easier for them. The attempt was made 
to replace nomadic life by the system of fixed abodes, and only moderate 
levies and taxes in money or produce wei^e demanded. Commercial routes 
were laid out, the noi’bhem part of the central Sahara explored, caravan con¬ 
nections with Timbuktu and Senegal established, and new markets opened 
up to French industry. An expedition on a hii^ scale under Raiidon against 
the tribes of Great Kabylia led to their complete subjugation in the cam¬ 
paigns of 1856 and 1857. In the year 1860 Marshal P61issier was appointed 
governor-general The plan of appointing a separate minister for Algeria 
had been given up after a short experiment. 

Nevertheless,‘however actively the French government carried on its mis¬ 
sion of civilisation, the reserved element amongst the natives showed little incli¬ 
nation towards the foreign intiiiders. Race, religion, and traditional customs 
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lorined an insurmounlabic ImiTicr, so tliat tlie conquerors could never lay 
down the sword. TJie situation was little changed when in 1865 the emperor 
himself appeared in the colony and by proclamations full of promises tried 
to win over the Moliammerlan tribes to a peaceful union; the follovdng year.s 
were just as full of disquiet us the preceding ones. The French military 
system irritated the independent spint of the Arab Bedouins, The caravan¬ 
serai between Saida and Geryville was destroyed by the united tribes under 
their warlike chiefs Bi-Lala, Si-Hanied Ben Hamza, and Sidi Muhammed 
Murei Kersar, the tribes in llic vicinity which had remained faithful to France 
were robbed of tlieir herds and fruits, and all the cultivated land wa.s laid 
waste by warlike bands. Not until after a two years’ war did the enter¬ 
prising colonel Colomh succeed in putting a cheek to the barbaric raids and 
ill driving the Arabs back into the Sahara. After the decisive defeat of Si- 
Jlamcd and Si-Lala near El Golea the frontier lands remained quiet for a 
lime, so that at the outbreak of the Franco-German war the Paris government 
could transport a largo part of the African amiy to Europe./ 

Since the great insurrection of 1871 tliere have been two revolts in Algeria, 
that of al-Amri in 1876, and tliat of Bou Amama in 1881, in southern Oran, 
which were roi)ro.sscd not without didiculty. Another important e^^cl■lt wa.s 
the annexation of Myab (J882), whoio the inhabitants, triDutary since 1853, 
had refused to fulfil their cngagomcnls. Since 1896 Algeria has suffered from 
the anli-Jcwish agitation, whicli on several occasions, especially at Algiers, 
Oran, and Constantino, lias led to riot and bloodshed. In consequcnco of 
the difiicultios raised by this anti-8cniitic propaganda, there has lately been a 
constant change in govcrnor.s.ff 


TUNIS 


After conquering Tunis in 1635, diaries V restored the city to its legitimate 
ruler, Hnssan, and the Spaniards fortified the stronghold uoletta, but their 
(luthoviiy u'fls never established in the interioi*. Finally, iri 1574 the Spaniards 
wore driven out by the Ottomans and Tunis became a Turkish province, 
governed by military rulers or <loys appointed by the janis.?aries, whose 
authority was disputed by the civil rulers or be)^s. Finally, in 1705 the last 
dey was overthrown and Ilosain Iren Ali, as bey, established a dynasty which 
has continued down to the jn-csciit day. Tlaiiuida, who reigned from 1782 
to 1814, made himself independent of the Turkiali yoke. 

Like Algeria, Tunis was a pirate slate and dependent for revenue on its 
jiiratical raids. Consequently when in 1819 the Eiiropeuu powers put an end 
to iriracy the country became more and more involved in debt. After the 
capture of Algeria by the French and the increased political importance of 
Tunis, Turkey tried to regain its lost suprenmey in its old regency, but the 
bey Sicii Ahmed attached him,self more cio.sely to Fj'ance and attempted to 
I'Xiropeaiii.sc his country. During the Crimean w'ar, however, he aided the 
Porte against llussia. In 1868 Sidi Muhammed ascended the throne and 
s]ieedily caused a revolt of the native tril)cs—the Arabs, Moors, and Kabails 
—by his aiicmpls at reform. He died, Iiowcver, in the following year, and 
Ills successor, Muhammed as-Saduk, restored things to their former state— 
abolishing the newly established constitution and reducing the head-tax. In 
1871 the sultan issued a firman making Tunis an autonomous state under 
the lieroditary rule of the boy. In 1881 the French seized the pretext of a 
Imundary dispute to invade Tiiniaian territory, and on May 12th forced the 
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bey to sign the Treaty of Ka&i- as-Said, or Bardo, hy which he gave up hifs 
lights of government to the Ereiich, wheicas the succession on the throne 
was assured to his family. In October of the following year Muhammed died, 
and was succeeded by IiLs brotlier, Sidi Muliammccl, in whose leigii the 
country romainccl iiiKlcr the protection of France « 

III 1883 it was deckled to undertalcc a thorough reform of the government 
and administration of the counti’y, and fiom 1884 onwards Tunisia has been 
almost exclusively governed by the Fi'cuch minister resident-general. Never- 
tholesSj the bey continues in a measme to leign over his native subjects, and 
is tile o.stenslble licad of tlic government in their eyes. On the whole, French 
control over the countiy has been indirectly and wisely exercised, so that iho 
benefits of French rule have hitherto been much more apparent than has the 
exercise of tlie firm hand that put an end to oriental corruption. In the 
last two or three years of the inneteenth ccntuiy, however, an agitation 
sprang up amongst the French “colonists^' for a government which should l^e 
less that of the benevolent despotism eaviied on by the present triumvirate 
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of the French minister of foreign affaiis, the Ficuch minister resident, and 
the liey of Tunis, than a kind of con.stitutional or parliamentary control, by 
whicli the small body of Fieiich colonists arc to direct and control the admin¬ 
istration. 

In short, some ten thousand French settlers would like to turn what 
is practically analogous to an English crown colony into one with repre¬ 
sentative institutions. Such a policy might have much to recommend it in 
a country like "West Austialia, wheie the native population is very sparse, 
but ill a country like Tunis, whcic there arc one million eight hundiecl 
thousand Mohammedan Bcibers and Arabs as compared with a hundred and 
twenty-five thousand Clnistians, sucli a preposition is altogether another 
matter, and would lead to vciy serious tioublcs, as has been the case in 
Algeria. Sooner or later the position ot the puppet prince must become a 
superfiulty, but Tunis must continue to be govouiod despotically, wisely, 
and well by a single French viceroy or pro-consul, until pei-haps some distant 
epoch ivhcn the Aiabs and Mohammedanism have jointly disappeared, and 
the great mass of the Berber population of Roman Africa has abandoned its 
fatal connection with the East, and rctuined to that community of European 
nations to which by blood ami affinities it belongs./^ 
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TIlIPOLf AND DARCA 

Of the countries in the northern pai't of Africa conquered by the Turkish 
corsairs in the sixteenth century, Tiipoli and Barca are the only ones ^vhicli 
iiave remained under the suzeiuinty of Turkey. Until 1869 Barca was 
included in Tripoli, bub the two districts now form two separate vilayets, 
directly dependent upon Constantinople. The history of Tripoli during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was very similar to that of Algeria and 
Tunis j like tliem it was a pirate stale, and like them it was attacked and 
bombarded at different times by the European powei-a. Like them, too, it 
was subject to ainilitary despotism under the janissaries. Finally, in 1835 the 
Tories overthrew the dynasty of the lOirainanli. which had been ruling inde¬ 
pendently since 17J 4, and since then Tripoli has been ruled directly from 
Constantinople liy govornora appointed by the sultau.o The Turkish 
authority is little more than nominal, and the French masters of Tunis are 
looking forwai'fl to the peaceful occupation of Ghodames [on the western 
bounclaryj in the near future. 

The explorations of Duveyrier, LarKcau, Von Bary, and Cowper have 
shown nob only that Tripoli was inhabited by primitive man, but that neolithic 
culture Oourishod there—culture coniparalilc to and in many respects resem¬ 
bling that of Iberia, Brittany, and the British Isles. As in other parts of 
Mauretania, many now arid and uninhabitable wastes are strewn with mono¬ 
lithic and other remains, wliich occur in great variety of form and in vast 
numbers, as many as ten thousand, chiefly of the menhir type, having been 
enumerated in the Mejana steppo alone. All kinds of mcgaiitnic structures 
lire found—dolmens and circles like Stonehenge, caiins, undeigroimd cells 
excavated in the live rock, barrows topped with huge slabs, cup stones, 
mounds in the form of step pyramids, and sacrificial altars. Most remarkable 
are the "sonams," or irilithons, of the Jebe! Msicl and other districts, some still 
standing, some in ruins, the purjiose of wliich has not been determined. 
They occur cither singly or in rows, and consist of two square uprights ten 
feetTiigh standing on a common pedestal and supporting a huge transverse 
beam. In the Terrgurt valley “ there had been originally no less than eighteen 
or twenty incgalithic Irilithons in a line, each with its massive altar plnced 
before it” (Cowper). There is reason to believe that the builders of these 
prehistoric monuinente are represented by the Hamitic Berber people, who 
.still form tlie substratum, and in some places the bulk, of the inhabitants of 
Tripoli proper. But even hero the Berbers have for the most part loeeu 
driven to the Huriaii and Tarhonn iipland.s l)y the Arab nomads, who now 
occupy the Jafara flat.s about tlic capital, and are in almost exclusive posses¬ 
sion of (jyrcnaica, Marmaricai, and the Aujila oases. In Fezssan the Saharan 
Berbers (Tinylkum Tuaregs) arc still dominant, but are here largely^ inter¬ 
mingled with Negro, or Negroid, intmders from Sudan. But oven in the 
uplands many of ttie Berbers have been Arabised, and Cowper describes those 
of the Tarhona lieiglits as even “j)ure-brcd Arabs.'* Other early intruders are 
tlio Jews, some of whom arrived from Egypt in the time of the Ptolemies, 
and arc still found leading the life of troglodytes in the limestone caves of the 
Ghurian escarpments. They are numerous also in Uio laigc towns, where 
the population is further diversified by the presence of 'Turkish officials and 
garrison troops, of Maltese, Italian, and other south European traders and 
artisans.^' 
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THE HISTORY OF MEDIAEVAL AND MODERN PERSIA 

The first period of Persian history down to PorsuVs conquest by the 
Arabs has been related m a previous volume. After that time it is rather 
the religious and literary life of the country which is of interest from the 
point of view of world history, for in its political development Persia has 
been more or loss passive whilst foreign invaders and foreign arniios have 
swept across its territories. Its ])olitical importance to-day is due to the 
rival European powers that are seeking to gam "influence'' lu the cOLUiti'y.« 
The seconct period of Persian history iDegins in the year 640 of our era with 
the battle of Nohavead, which sounded the hour of national ruin. From a 
political point of view the continuity of the two periods is logical. Iianinn 
independence is at an end. Without doubt some dynasty will arise and 
revive for a brief time the manners and customs that cxistecl in I^or.sia before 
the time of Islam, but none will be of long duration. Arabs, Turks, Mongols, 
and Afghans one after another put on the crown of Jamshid; at tho present 
moment the crown is in the po.sscssion of a Turkish tribe, to-morrow it will 
be in the possession of the Russians. The change is no less profound inler- 
nally than externally. The old religion has been rooted out; it counts to-day 
only eight thousand followers, wlio live, in poverty and under opprc.ssioii, in 
a few villages of Kirman. The religion imported by the "lizard caters” lias 
put out the fire in the temples, introduced a strange language there, and 
silenced the Zend-Avesta. If the national longue has survived amongst the 
people, it also has received marks of slavery and has replenished its vocabulaiy 
in honour of its conqueroi’s. Nevertheless, if we look closely, wo shall find 
that the national clement has disappeared from the surface more than from 
beneath, and that Persia in accepting the stranger has transformed him 
more than she has transformed herself, that she has adapted her life and lier 
new faith to hereditary habits and traditions, and that it is not without 
pisticc that for the mass of the Mohammedan world Persia stands outside of 
Islam. 
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In fact, the Islam of Persia is not at all Islam; it Is the old religion of Persia 
framed in Moslem fonnulas; not the sacerdotal religion—an artificial con¬ 
struction ■which had ne-ver spoken to the conscience of the peoj)lc—but th('. 
popular and living religion whicli had notliing in common ^^'ith the other 
except the fundamental base upon which both had grown up. Thus in the 
anarchy of modern Pcisia religious evolution ls the only guiding thread which 
permits us to follow the national sjjirit and to give an appi'oximaie idea of the 
Iranian life in the second period; it is easier and surer to start from within 
rather than from without, from the history of thought rather than from the 
incoherent succession of political revolutions. 


ItKLIGION 

Persia the day following its conquest was converted en masse. For this 
many dilForcnt masons exist, all of whicli, however, may be reduced to two: 
in the first place, Islam was the religion of the masters; in the second place, 
i’orsia carocl very little for the old state religion. Moreover, the two religions 
had so many points of contact that the pas.sage from one to the other did not 
olTor to convictions already so shaken any very serious clifficiilLies in dogma, 
cult, or inytliology. The old Aryan polytheism had already come as near 
as possible to the Scnulic dogma in Mazdaism, and Allah was only an Onnazd, 
who kent his creaUiras more at a distance. The Arab cult in its simplicity 
was a Qclivci'iiuce as far as the Mazdian ritual was concerned, and, irom a 
higher point of view, the practice of charity recommended by the Aveetn 
found more than an equivalent in the tithe for the poor imposed by the Aomn. 
Ill Arab mythology trie Pcisians found much with which they were already 
acquainted—nil the legends, for instance, concerning the end of the world, 
paradise and hades, which Mohaimncd liad borrowed from them, sometimes 
(Urecily, soineLimo43 without knowing it, by the intcrmciliaiy road of Jewish 
and Christian mythologies. 

Of the Unco olomonts of religion, it is mythology wliich has the most 
I’csistanco and ilic iuo.st vigour; it is llio only one wliieh a people never 
renounces, oven when it thinks it is converted. Persia transported it.s myth¬ 
ology as a whole into the new religion. Mohammed fell heir to Zoroaster; 
Dedjal and Antichrist to Onnazd and the .serpent Johak; Snochyant, the son 
still to be born to the Propliet, who at the end of time is to inaugurate the 
reign of eternal life, roUnned to imike his premises to mankind under the 
Arabic name Mahdi. All that tribe of demons, jinns, divs, and peris which 
animate the waters, mountains, and deserts, continued to reign in peace in 
their empire a.s if nothing had happened in the temples. For the mass of 
])eopIe nothing liad diaiiged, either in heaven, on the earth, or in hell; them 
were only two new names to learn, Allah and Mohammed, and the eight words 
of tho Moslem credo to be substituted for the twenty-one words of Honover. 

The reaction went still further, and the principles of politicnl thcolo^ 
ivliioh had ruled ancient Persia returned to affinn their empire almost the 
(lay after the national ruin. According to Persian theory lire power belonged 
to the king, the son of God, invested with dmuc glory by his superterrestrial 
origin. Owing to political revolutions Persia united on the head of Mo- 
hammeiVs legitimate successor, Uie Ai’nbian AU, wlio had been excluded from 
the caliphate, all tho splendour and .sanctity of tlio old national royalty 
The one she had once called in her protocols " Iho divine king, .son of heaven,” 
and in her sacred books the "loixl and guide”—lord in a worldly sense, guide. 
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in an intellectual—she now called by the Arabic word Imam, “the chief.” 
This was the simplest title imaginable and at the same time the most august, 
for in it was included all the sovereignty of the world and of the mind. In 
regard to the caliphSj who were raised U) power by the blind clamour of the 
masses, by crime and intrigues, she upheld the hereditary rights of the imam 
Ali, the infallible and sacred of God. 

At his death she gathered about his two sons, Hassan and Iluscin, and 
aftei'wards about their descendants. Hiiseiii had married a daughter of the 
last Sassanid king, so that the iinamate was fixed in his blood by a doubly 
divine right; and the union of ancient Persia and Islam was sealed in the 
blood of Husein on the plains of Kerbcla, 

The revolution which overturned the Omayyad usurpers in favour of tlio 
Abbasid.s, the nephews of the Prophet, was the work of Persia. If she did 
not bring into power the favourite family for which she thought she was fighting, 
jilie at least caused her principle to triumph. For an instant, under al-Mamun,i 
it was even the representative of the principle who seemed on the point of 
triumphing by the abdication of the cafiph in favour of a descendant of All’s 
The first Abbasids, placed on the throne by Pcisia, surrounded themselves 
with Persians; their first ministers, the Barmecides, were suspected of belong¬ 
ing at heart to the religion of Zoroaster. The days of ICliusrau (Chosrocs) 
returned; Ilellciiio tradition, formerly brought to Ctesiphon by the Nestorians 
and the Now Platonian.s, was brilliantly renewed after two centuries of inter¬ 
ruption. Greek philosophy made the palaces of Baghdad re-echo, as once 
those of Ctesiphon did under Anoshirvan. There appeared something re¬ 
sembling free thought, and a spirit of disinterested learning; the moiecallemin 
came to discuss religious sects and systems in courtoou.s controversy before 
al-Mainun. Thus began what has been called Arabic philosophy, but which 
according to Renan’s expression might better be called Greco-Sassanid, for 
it lias nothing Arabic but the language; the foundation is Greek and those 
who apply it arc Persians or Syrians, taking up again the Sassanid inspiration. 
Philosophy, history, geography, grammar—the most of the great writers in 
the beat Arabic period in ail branches except poetry, arc Persians; the Ab- 
basids are real Sassankls of Arab lilooil. 

Orthodoxy again gained the upper Kami in the state under the successors 
of al-Mamun, uho realiseel that they iio longer had any reason to adhere to 
the Shiite doctrines. But thi.s triumph of orthodoxy coincided with the dis¬ 
solution of the calipliate, exhausted by its immensity, and, in the breaking 
up of the emphe, the Persian provinces separated and followed independent 
destinies, with the Taharids, the Safl’arids, the Samaiiids, and the Buyids. 
It was the reawakening of the national sentiment. All those founders of 
dynasties, rebel governors or siinplc adventurers, opposed memories of the 
time before Islam to the prestige of the caliphate of Baghdad, in order to be 
followed by the nation into a struggle which seemed sacrilegious. The 
Samanids, come from beyond the Oxu.s, of doubtful origin, perhaps Tatar, 
pretended to be the descendants of one of the last heroes of the Sassanid 
epoch, Behram Tchubinek, who died in exile amongst the Turks. The Buyids, 
simple fishers who settled in Media whilst the Samanids were establishing 
themselves in Bactria, and who for a century as major-domos of the palace 
were to hold the caliphs and the caliphate in their hands, pretended to be 
direct descendants of the Sa.ssanicls. Persia again expressed herself in litera¬ 
ture after three centuries of silence. 

['Theseventh Abbasid cnliph, 813-833,] 
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l^ITERATURE 

The caliphs had tried to extinguish the national language in Persia; the 
Pahla^ic writing had been forbidden; when the language of the Koran be¬ 
came the language of the administration, it had, by the force of circumstances, 
become also the language of science, of theology, of poetry, of thought. With 
the rise of the national dynasties the Persian language rose again from the 
lower ranks, where it had not been possible to extirpate it, and penetrated the 
court and its literature. The poets, without doubt, still held it an honour 
to manipulate the language of Mohammed and the rhythm of the poets of 
the desert; but they began to throw Uie vulgar tongue into the mill of Arabic 
poetry, and a national literaliii'c was fonned in the shadow of the foreign 
poetry, as in Europe a few centuries later Petrarch and DanLc were foiraed 
with the .support of the Latin tradition. The kasida and the ghazel in Persian 
disguise, channed the Transoxanian court of the Samanicls. It was ■v^’ith the 
name or the third of this dynasty, Nasir, tlio son of Ahmed, that the renais¬ 
sance of the national poetry^ is connected; his favourite was the first in date 
of the Pcr.sian poets, liuclagi, the blind poet of Bokhara. 

The school of lludagi and of liis successors was Persian only in language; 
the inspiration and the models were Arabic. Tims it was thrown into tlic 
.shade by a poetry truly national, in suirstanco as well n.s in form, which was 
born at about the same period, under the protection of those same Samanids 
—the epic poetry. There was in tlio oral tradition, in the fields which had 
remained more kithful to memories of olden times, a mass of stories and 
historic logouda as ancient as the Iran and which followed the whole of its 
history from its origin down to the Sassanids. The last Snssanids, as if with 
a prcscjutimcnt that the end of the national ch-ama was approaching, had 
oojloctcd all thi.s epic treasure, which was loose and .scattered, and had pub¬ 
lished it in Llie Imiguiige of the time, the Palilavic. Then the deluge had 
come and the epic of Persia ha<l been lost in oblivion. The national 
dynasties Look up Uio worlc of the Iasi Sassanids; ilic ephemeral house of 
the Saffarids had the old uiicomprchcnded liook translated into Persian. 
The Samaniils wlio overthrow them continued their work, called the prestige 
of poetry to aid the national thought, and the Persian book began to receive 
a poetical form under the pen of a Giicbeis poet, Dakiki. lie died at the 
commencement of his work; the Samanids were carried away in their turn 
by a new dynasty founded by a Turkish slave, that of the Gliaznevids; the 
national work was completed under Turkish princes, under the greatest of 
tliem, Mahnuid the Ghaznevid, an intolerant fanatic who broke the last ties 
binding Pensia to Baghdad, who imposed the Koran with the sword, but drove 
Arabic out of the administration for the benefit of Persian; it was at his 
court and ut his order that Firdusi wrote the Book of Kwgs; the Persian 
(ipic was fixed, the ancient tradition was definitively saver! by the happy 
genius of a poet; Por.sia had regained consciousness of herself. 


uaubauian invasions 

Unfortunately, this regaining of consciousness was not a regaining of 
fortune. The evil de.stiuy of Persia demanded tliat centuries of anarchy and 
abandonment .should coincide wiUi Uie great movement which agitated the 
barbarians of central Asia and impelled them towards the Occident. As far 
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back aa her ineuioi'y goes, Persia had had the terrible nomads of Turkestan 
for neighbours, but in olden times she had been, able to keep them loehinil 
the Oxus; slie had been able even to cross the barrier of the great river and 
of the desert and to plant her colonies among the barbarians, to sow her 
cities there and to light her fii*e temples; all the ancient part of the epic tells 
of the triumphant struggle of Iran against Turan. Now the force of expan¬ 
sion has been broken and it is the desert which crosses the Oxus and invades 

Persia. . 

Nevertbeloss, such was still the strength of the traditions of culture in 
Persia that three times she gained the ascendant over her enemies. At 
three successive times she absorbed her invaders, too in number to form 
anything else than a governmental caste, too limited in intellect to l3i'ing or 
to create a civilisation peculiar to tlicmsclves, politic enough to recognise the 
value of Persian tradiUons, were it only the bettor to organise the exploitation 
of the vaiKiuishccl. The Seljuks of the eleventh century were Turks, but 
their administrators were Persians. Those barbarians, moreover, have a 
devoted admiration for things of the mind; the great Turkish lord, with bags 
of gold piled about his divan, throws handfuls of it to the poets who sing 
around him. Under the third Seljuk, Mahk Shah, the cities became filled 
with mosques and colleges; his astronomers were five coiiturics ahead of the 
reforms of the Gregorian calendar. It was during his reign that (>mar Khay¬ 
yam wrote his quatrains. On tlie fall of the Seljuks ten little local dynasties, 
those of the Atabeg Turks, piu-sucd a coui-so of destruction, ruining in one 
century themselves and Persia; but here aud there at the court of one of 
the.se rulers an hour of peace caused poetry to blossom once nioro; Nizami 
wrote his di^'an at the court of the Atabegs of Shirvan, and it was for the 
court of Shiraz that Sadi wrote his Guhstan. There was a term of anarchy 
in the thirteenth century on tlie arrival of the Mongols, who were still pagan 
and who made peace only through devastation l^ut the Mongols themselves 
ill their turn fell under the cliarm of knowledge, the fierce Hulagu founded 
the observatory of Maragha mid had Nasir ad-tlin compo.so the Ilkhanian 
tables. The Mongols became converted to tho religion of theh’ subjects. 
Losing their force through contact with civilisation, they passed away in 
Iheir turn. Then Transoxania, impelled to take up the work of destruction, 
.sent forth Timur, who marked his passage from the Oxus to the Euphrates 
with pyramids of human heads. lt\s son, Shah Rukh, trying to remedy the 
evil done by his father, rebuilt Merv and Herat; one of his grandsons gavo 
his name to the Tables of Uliig Boy; another, Batsanghes, had made the first 
critical edition of the Book of Kings. At the court of tho sultans of lierat, 
other descendants of Tiniuv, Pci'siau thought sheds a last gleam under the 
auspices of a Turkish Maicenas, the viau* All Shir, a poet himself, who formed 
Turkish poetry on the model of Persian poetry. Uo liad as a fi’iend the last 
great poet of Per.sia, .Tami, the romancer of Sufism; as protdgds he had the 
historian Miikhond and his son Khondcinir, the last of the great chroniclers. 
Dcvlet Shah might -write his Biography of the Poets, there will be no more. 
It was the epoch when the Renaissance was beginning in the Occiclonl. 


SUFIC DYNASTY 

.‘Vftcr the successors of Timur in the sixteenth century arose the last 
great dynasty of Persia, that of the Softs. Tlie Sofis are descended or pre¬ 
tend to be de.sceiided from Ali; they enthroned Ali and the Shiite clootrinea 
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in Persia. It was the signal for tlie gi-eat wai- between Persia and TinEey, 
then at its meridian. To racial hatred and political rivalry was added relig¬ 
ious hatred; as the sultan, the inheritor of the caliph of Baghdad, was the 
ropresentativo of Sunnite orthodoxy. The fight between the sultan and the 
great Soft, which brought Persia towards the west, wore lier out so tliat, 
after the great reign of Bhah Abbas, she was in condition to fall a prey to any 
new invaders. At the beginning of the eighteenth century (1722) twenty 
tliousaiid Afghans attacked her, defeated her armit^, covered her ^vith ruins, 
and during a reign of seven yeai'S caused a million men to perish. An ad¬ 
venturer of Turkish race, a brigand chief, Nadir Shah by name, became the 
liberator and hero of Persia, extended her boundaries once more to the Oxus 
and Tigris, and in tlie full light of the eighteenth century renewed beyond the 
Indus the marvels and the horrors of the Ghaznevids and of Timur. He 
dreamed for a tune of eonciliating Shiites and Sunnites in a religion larger 
than his powers of invention. Persia fell again with him, Two Turkish tribes 
tiien gave her rulers one after another; the tribe of Zends, which filled the 
accouu lialf of the eighlocnlh century, and the tribe of Kajars, which is still 
reigning. 

The dynasty of the Kajars marks the entrance upon the scene of Persian 
territory of a new neighbour, to the will of whom her fate is henceforth 
attached, a neighbour who aclvances always and never retreats—^Russia. In 
1813, whilst Moscow was still burning, she started her career of conquest. 
By the reduction of Daghestan and Shirvan she pursued it, and ever since 
she has been crowding Persia back beyond the Caucasus, which she has 
crossed, herself becoming installed on Iranian soil In 1828, by the Treaty 
of Ikirkinantchai, it was the turn of Persian Armenia to submit to Russia. 
Russia alone received tlic riglit to have war-ships on the Caspian, which 
became a Russian lake. ]*lver since that day the ambassador of the c'm at 
Teheran has played the rAlo of an English resident at the court of an Indian 
rajali. The conquest of Kara on the west in 1878, and that of Merv on the 
oast in 1884, shutting Persia in, on the right and on the left, make annexation 
useless; the only ([ucstion is whether tlie south, which fs more accessible to 
England and upon which she has already put her hand on several occasions, 
will follow the north, or will become vassal of another power^ and whether 
in our days wo shall see tlio old separation of Media and Persia. Whatever 
happens, between the chronic covetousness of Russia and the intemuttent 
(iovetousness of England, the political rhlo of Iran is finished. 


IlAmSM 

Tlic political renaissance of the 8ofis had not brought a renaissance of 
thought. The nineteenth ccntiii’y, which marked the end of Persia, had its 
reawakening, both literary and religious. The funeral corcmoiiies, with wliich 
for centuries Persia has celebrated the fatal date of the tenth of Muharram, 
on which day Ali's sons expired at ICerbcla, have caused tlie creation of a 
Ijopiilar theatre, incomparable for the infiucnce which it exercises on the 
national imagination. As the Greek tragedy grew out of the dithyrambiis 
chanted in honour of Dionysius, as the miracle plays in Europe grew out of 
die religious representations in which the passion of Chi’ist was enacted, so 
in Persia to-day, although the mystery has not yet ended in a drama and in 
a lay theatre, it ha.s already produced a sincere poetry, a dramatic and humane 
poetry, which is worth all the rhetoric of the court poets. 
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At the Slime time was produced an attempt at religious innovation, that 
of Babisni. Persia, demoralised for centuries by ten foreign conquests, by 
tiie yoke of a composite i-eligion in which ftlie believes just enough to persecute 
unbelievers, by the enervation of a mystic philosophy which discourages 
action and takes away all aim in life—^Persia made in the nineteenth century 
an unexpected effort to create for herself a virile ideal. Babism has little 
originality in its dogmas and in its mythology; its metaphysical doctrine is 
derived from Sufism and from old Ahde sects formed about the dogma of 
divine incarnation; but its morals ai‘e a revolution, they are as the morals of 
the Occident. It suppresses legal injustice; it suppresses polygamy, the great 
source of oriental degradation; it rcoiganises the family, and it elevates man 
in bringing woman up to his level. Babism, which spread in less than five 
years from one end of Persia to the other, and which in 1852 was bathed iu 
the blood of martyrs, is recovering and spreading in silence. If Persia can 
be regenerated she will be so by Babism.^ 

The founder of the Babis, the Bab, Mivza All Muhammed, was executed 
at Tabriz in 1850. As recently as 1903 there was a massacre of his followers 
at Yazd. 


I’JinSI.l IN TJIE NINJ3T10ENTII CENTUUY 

European interfcicnce in Persia began at tlie very outset of llic nineteenth 
century, in connection with Georgia. The founder of the Ktijar dynasty, 
Aga Muhammed (1795), had succeeded m reconquering that country, but in 
1800 its czar voliuilarily siuTendercd his authority tp llussia, and when his 
brother refused to recognise the act, Persia, under its ruler, Feih Ali Shah, 
took up arms, but, in spite of some succcsises on the part of the crown princo 
Abbasirlivxa and U\c formal occupation of Erwau by the Pevsians, not much 
was accomplished. In the mean while England, the Indian government, and 
France sent embassies to Persia seeking to establish diplomatic relations, and 
France incited the shah to renew the war with Russia. The Pcisians wore 
defeated and were forced to sign the Treaty of Gulistan, which formally ceded 
to Russia Georgia, Dcrbent, Baku, Bhirvaii, Sheki, Ganja, the Talish, Moghan, 
and Karabagh (October 12th, 1813). Another war with Russia broke out in 
182G which torminaLed in Ihe Treaty of Turkmautchai, of which wo have 
already spoken and in accordance with which Pensui was obliged to cede 
Erivan and Nakliitchcvan to Russia, to pay a war indemnity of about £3,000,- 
OOO, and to give up her right to have armed vessels on the Caspian. War 
with Persia’s other tmublcsome neighbour—^Turkey—broke out in 1821, and 
peace was not definitely concluded until July 1823. Persia was also involved 
in fighting with Afghanistan, her neighbour on the other side. A Persian 
expedition into the country under Abbas Mirza captured several places and 
was on the whole successful. An attempt to lake Herat, however, resultetl 
in failure. 

Feth Ali Shall died in 1834, and was succeeded by his grandson, Muhammed 
Shah, whose father, Abbas Mirza, had died in the piececling year. Both Eng¬ 
land and Rus,sia aided in placing Muhammed on the throne. The new ruler 
at once resolved to extend his dominions at the expense of Afghanistan, 
which he ulshecl to annex, desiring to re-establish the empire of the Sufis. 
In spite of the adverse counsel of England, Muhaimncd laid siege to Herat, 
and it was only after firm intervention on the part of the British that he was 
induced to withdraw after a ten mouths’ siege, Miihamnicd Shah died in 
1848, and England and Russia were insfcramenlal in eBtablishing his son and 
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suucGSSor, Nasir acl-din, on the throne in spile of rival claimants. The roign of 
Nasir ad-din was marked on the whole by an increase of Russian influence 
over British. Persia's sympathies were strongly with Russia in the Crimean 
war and decidedly against England, the ally of the hated Sunnite Turks, 
and Persia's repeated attempts to gain possession of Herat were displeasing 
to England. In 1856 the latter power declared war; English troops were 
landed on the Persian Gulf and the Persians wcie forced to restore Herat 
(1857). After this encounter the sliah’s attitude towards Great Britain became 
more friendly, and the ajjpointinent of Sir Ilciuy Rawlinson as envoy in 1859 
was very acceptable to the Pomian court. Disputes wifcli Afghanistan and 
Baluchistan led to a demarcation of the frontier iDetwecn Persia and Balu¬ 
chistan in 1872, carried out by an English coinmissioucr. In the next year 
the shah vi,sited Europe, and repeated his visit in 1878 and in 1889. In 
1896 Nasir ad-din was assassinated near Teheran, and liis son Muzaffar ad-din 
{[uiotly succeeded him. During his reign different IDuropean powers, chief 
among them England and Russia, have continued their efforts to gain influence 
and special commercial concessions in Pei-sia. Russia ajipears to have been 
Iho most successful in this raspect. 8he has established consuls and banks 
ill the more important towns, aiul has made extensive loans to tlie government; 
in 1902 slic obtained the concession for a road from Tabriz to Teheran. 

One of the most important quo.stioii.s to foreign t?owers in connection 
with Persia is that of the Pmian Gulf. To the Russians, who have been 
trying so long to find an outlet on the ocean, somewhere and soinohow, the 
question is especially important, a 

Tile claim of Eiiglaud to sujnemacy in tlic Pei’rian Gulf is bused not on 
definite treaties or iiiternationnl law, but on the necessity of safeguarding her 
position in India, and on wlial she has done to reclaim tlic gulf from barbarism. 
The northern shore of the ^ulf is divided between Baluchistan and Persia; 
to tho south lies the Arabian Peninsula, over the whole of which Turkey 
claims to exercise suzerainty, although her actual possessions there are con- 
iiiicd to tho single port of liasra. I'lic whole of the southern littoral ia held 
by potty mdfipfiiulent cliicis who long lived in piracy, ICnrIy m the fast 
century England put down pii*acy and the slave trade, and induced the chiefs 
to enter into cmgagcinonts, the terms of which vary greatly, some of them 
treating the chii’f as an independent sovereign, othci*s reducing him to the 
IJO.siUon of an Indian feudatory. England has continued to perform the 
duty of buoying, lighting, and policing the gulf, and she ha.s enjoyed a practi¬ 
cal monopoly of its trade. According to the coimilar report for 1902, out of 
a liundi’cd and tliirty-eight ships wliich entered the port of Bushire, a hundred 
and Lhivty-lhi’co wi'ro British, whil.st of the hundred and twenty-one which 
cleaved from it only four belonged to other nationalities. Yet the only place 
ill the gulf which is actually British territory is one sriuavc mile at Bnssadore, 
and the only territory over which a British protectorate has been formally 
proclaimed is the Bahrein Islands. It is thUvS obviously open to any great 
European power desiring to establish itself in tlic gulf to obtain a concession 
from Turkey or Pcr.sia, T'hat Russia desires to obtain Bander Abbas has 
long ])eon perfectly clear, but it is not probable that she will make a fonnal 
demand for it for some time to come. Her policy obviously is to get Persia 
more and more into her jxiwcr by means of loans, commercial treaties, and 
concG.ssions for I'oacls. By these means die may hope to work her way to 
Bander Abbas, and to obtain a monopoly of its trade, whilst it still nominally 
I’cmains Persian. Then may come a claim for its formal cession, and when this 
has been obtained, the woi’k of turning it into an arsenal may be commenced.« 
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pEiiaii UNUJiii TUB Anvns (642-1258 a.d ) 

K n, 

iVil Battle ol Nehflvoml marks end of Persian cinpivc. Although the country ia now nomi¬ 
nally under Arab rule, the governors soon make tUemsclvcs piacticnlly inclrpcndout, 
8-‘a-873 Tahirid dynoatv rules m Khoiasim It is overtluown by Saffailds, who rule 
ill Khorasnn and Tnis. 

874 Samaiiltl dynasty rises under Ahmed, grandson of ftanmii. 

901 Saniainda under Ismail, son of Ahinerl, ovcrthiow Snlifuiida. 

998 lind of Snmanid dynasty. 

999 Mahmud, the Ohaznevid, conqnois Khorasan and drives Sninnmds to Bokhara, wlicre 

they tu’G overtluown by Turkomans. Mnhmiid makes extojisivo conquests in India. 

1028-lQIiO Mahmud attacks Buyida or Bowldos in the west and takes Hamndnn and Ispahan. 
1037 Mahmud's sou Mcis'ud (lOaT-lO ll) is attacked l^y Soljults nuclei- Togrul Beg. They occupy 
Azerbaijan, Armmm, Fars, the Pcrsiimi Irak and the Arabian link. 

1055 Togrul overthrows Buyids in Baghdad. 

1097 Khwarazmian ahntia (1097-1231) become powerful under Atsia, governor for Seljiiks 
in Kliwarcstn. 

1150 Ghurid .sultans of icgion between Herat and (Uiazni become powcifiil under Aladdin 
Huscin. 

1183 Ohasnovida nuclei' Khosni Malik are oveiUiiown by Clhurids 

1104 Khwarosmiau Takash defeats ScljukKund takes Khornsau from (lliuridB. 

12U8 Ghui'ids defeated by Khwaresminn shall, Muhainmcd, son of Taknsli, who tnkcvi (Ihnsni 
aud couciucva most of Persia 
1220 Muhainmcd is conquered by Jenghiz Khan. 

1229 Tuli, youngest son of Jenghiz, succeeds to ink* over P(*raiaii provinces. 

1268 Persia under Tatars and Mongols (1258-1501) Tuk's son Hiilngu contiuors Bnglidad. 
ITo extends lus dominion over Syria. Anatolia, and Arabian Irak, makes iiimeelf iii- 
depcndetit, and founds dynasty of Ilkhans. 

1335 Busold, last llkhau, dies without heirs. His Tatar succcssois arc eallod khans of Persia, 
but they arc not powerful. 

1387 Timur (Tamerlane) conquers Pci-sia and kills seventy thoubiuid persons in Ispalian, 
making a pyramid of thcii beads. 

1405 Timur dies, and is succeeded by Khalil Shah, although Timuv had defjignatcd Pir Muhniu- 
med as his successor. Khalil's bad rule soon rcsulls in his tieposition, 

HOS Shah Rukh succeeds Khalil. ^ He rcinovcH his capital from Samarkand to Herat In 
the iioitUwest Pcisian piovinccs the Turkomans lovolt under Kara Yusuf and conquer 
l.argc part of Peisia. 

1440 Shull llukh difl,s, and is succeeded by Ins sou, Ulug Bey. Ulug is put to death by his son, 
Abdiil-Latif, w’ho is himself soon killed by soldiers. Baber usurps power for a short 
period, and after his death Abu Said, great-grandson of Timur, Hucroccls to power. 

1407 Uzuii Hfissan, a Turkoman, ovcrtliiows kingdom founderl by Kaia Yusuf 
1468 Abu isakl is taken priboner and killed by Uzun Hnssan. His son reigns in Bokhniu, liis 
brother in Targhana. 

1478 Uzun Ha&san dies, and is succeetled on the throne of Persia by his sou Yakub, 

1485 Yakub dies by poison, and is siierecded probably by lus eon Alamut, though there is 
some doubt on the subject, ond it would appear lliat a period of civil war intervened, 
during which various nobles usurped the power, 

1487-1.506 Husein Mirza, gieiit-grent-grnndsoii of Timur, reigns at Herat, 


Sufic Dynasty (1501-1721 a.d ) 

1501 Ismail I founds Persian clynn-sty of Sufi. Ismail is a grandson of Uzun Iln^n and a 
dG.soendant of Sheikh Sufi. He takes old Persian title of Shah or Shainshab. 
1502-1,503 Ii=mnil destroys Turkoman dominion, conquers Azerbaijan and Armenia 
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1510 I&nmil conquers the UhlMjg klum, Shmbam, n descciuluiil of Jenghi/ Khun. 

1514 Ismail is clofenfcecl by tho Ottoman hullan rielim I Ismail hod mtrodiiccd the yiiiitic 
form of belief, which is regarded as hci-cticnl by the orthodox Turkish Siinnitce, Seliin 
iuiiicxea Diarbckir and Kuidistaii 

1519 On Selim's death, Ismail subdues Georgia. 

l.)23 Ismail dies, leaving an cmpiie extending from Kciiuan, Khorasaii, Turkestan, to Diarbckir 
and Irab. He is succeeded by Tamasp. 

1527 Persians defeat army of Usbogs. 

1528 llaghdiul is recovered from n Kurdish usurper 

1534 Siileiinaii takes Dnghdad from Persians 

1543 Indian emperor Humayun is onlcrtninwl at Pcmiau couit. 

1518 Rebellion of shah’s brother, in alliance with sultan, leiitls to war with Turkey 

1552 Persians invade Georgia. 

1559 Dayanid, son of Suleiman, takes lefuge with Tainnsp, who is prevailed upon to give hint 
up to his fathei. This cements neace between Persia and 'uirkey. 

1581 English envoy from Queen Ehstabelh arrives in Pcisiii to make a coniincroial treaty ; 
no important resiilta. 

1575 Taiiin.sp dies, and is sucoeeded by Ismail n. 

1577 Ismail II dies after two yeais of misrule. He b> succcedetl by his brother, Mnhammed 
the Blind. Muliamined is a weak ruler, and his leign is disturbed by icbellion within 
and foes without 

1586 iShali Abbas the Great, son of Miihammc<l, comes to throne, Ho is most distinguislied 
of Persian rulor-s. Makes Ispahan hia capital. At hw court are ambassadors from 
England, Russia, >Spain, Portugal, Holland, and India. On bis accession Abbas is 
obliged to fight Usbega, but is called off liy Turks 

1590 Abbas makes n treaty with Mumd III. 

1507 Abbas retakes Herat and Khorasan from Usbegs. lie extends his dominion over Balkh, 
the Hahrein, and the, ptovmco of I/ar. 

HiOl War hogins again with Ottomans in which Persians recover lost provinces, Peace is 
bignccl under Othmnn II. 

1009 Persians lotuko Kandahar from the Grand Mogul. 

1020 About 1020, Englisli, French, and Dutch establish factories at Gombroon (Dendcr- 
Abbas). 

1028 Abbus dies, iiml is succeeded by his i^randson, who lules under name Shah Sufi. Suli 
commits many barliaritlus and empire dcclmc.<i under him. 

1038 Kandahar is taken by Grand Mogul. Baghdad is conquered by Murad II'. 

1041 Hufi (lie,s, and is sueccoded by his Kon, Abbas 11. Abbas receives foreign embassies and 
is tolcmnt of other rcdlgeoiis. lie is a drunkard. 

1047 Kandahar IS retaUon by Persians. 

1600 Ahbas II dies, and is succeeded by his son Sufi, under name of Suleiman, He is a weal: 
prince under whom Persia declmes; no im|)ortant event occurs during his reign. 
Dsbi'gs invade IHiorasnn amuiuBy, 'laturs ravage shores oi Caspian._ Dutch sciise 
ibiand of Kislim in Persian gulf. Many forcignci's visit raagnificont Persian court. 

1091 iSuleimnn dies, and is bucceeded by his son Husein. Huscin, a weak and bigoted ruler, 
brings his empire to ruin. 

1709 Afghan trihe-sorGliilznis and Diimmio(Al)dalla) revolt, and under Mir Waistakc possea- 
Rion of Kandnlinr, whicli is coiistilulcd into an independent kingdom 

1713 Mir Wais dies, and us succeeded by his broUicr, Mir Abdallah, wlio gives dissatisfaetion 
to Afghan iinlilc.s. 

1717 Mir Abdallah is Idllod by his nephew, Mir Jlahinud, son of Mir Wais. Mahmud ig pro- 
cluiiiicd king. 

1720 Mahmud invades Pi’V.sia and takes Konnnii, which is retaken by Persian general Lutf 
All Khan. 

1722 lapalian is taken by Afghans after seven montlis'siege. Mahmud becomes ruler of 
Persia, ami in order to ostablish lii.s power innasucrca thnusanda ot Persians He 
finally becomes insane. 

1725 Ashraf, son of Mir Abrlnllah, siic«ccd.s Mahmud, his reign is disturbed by Russian anti 
Turkish designs on Persia. 

1729 Nadir (Kuli Khan), a powerful Persian chiof, drives out Ashmf, and places Tamasp, boh 
(if Ilusfiin, on thunic, Tamasp has elniinctl royal title ever sinca his father’s sur- 
rond(»r to Miilimud. 

1732 Tamasp is defeated by Turks, and cedes to them Gcoigia and Armenia, In consequence, 

Nadir dellirones Tamasp ami raises his infant ron, Abbas III, to tho tliione. 

1733 Nadir attacks Baghdad and is defeated by Turkish gouernl Topal Osman. After throe 

months Nadir again attacks Baghdad and tiike.s it. 

1734-17.35 Nadir occupies Armenia and Georgia, drive.s out Turks, and concludes treaty with 
Porte 

17.-1G Abbas HI dies, and Nadir becomes shah on condition that the Shiitic heresy be giveu 
up. lie raises empire to its former gloiy. 
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1738 Nadir conqucra. Balkh And ICnndaliar. . 

1739 Nadir invades India mid in a single battle captures Delhi. Many tlioiisands of inhab- 

tants aro mussncied. 

1743 Nadir is siiapicious of hia son Knli and puts his eyes out. Nrom this time on Nadir is 
so violently savage and cruel that he is a terror to his bul3iec:ts. 

1745 Nadir gains victoiy over the Turks and makes treaty with lliciu. 

1747 Nadir is murdeied by nobles. Feiiod of anarchy follows. Adil Bhah, nephew of 

Nadir, ia proclaimed luler. Kingdom of Afghans is louiuliJcl in eastern Iran under 
Ahmed, and is pernmneDtly lost to Persia. 

1748 Adil ia deposed and blinded by his brother Ibrahim. Ibrahim _i3 soon killed by Lroop.s. 

The blinded Shah Rokh, grandson of Huaein, succeeds. He is deposed several tune.s, 
and finally established in IChorason by Aliincd Khan, king of Afghans. In the mean 
time iruhammeclHuscin Khan, of the mbeof Kujurs, nnccstoi of the reigning dynasty, 
has established his authority in Mazenderan. Azerbaijan, Ghilan, and Gcoigia arc 
iiidciDcndent. Ali Murdnn Khan, of tribe of Buklitaii, putn descendant of house of 
Sufi on throne and asks Kurim Khnn and other chiefs to aid him, 

1753 Kurlin Rhan succeeds in uniting southern Pcisia under his ndo, and occiraies Shiraz. 
He IS a wise and juab ruler; never colls himself ahnh, but only viikil of Sufi Shah. 

1756 Kurim takes Ispahan and large part of Irak. He is forecd to i etreat to Shiraz by Muham- 

med Ilusein Klian. 

1757 Muhumtned besieges Kurim at Sluraz, but is forced to retire to Mazonderaii. Owing to 

lack of union among his followcis, Muhnmmcd is eveiituidly defeated and killed. 
Khovasan alone is left undei* dominion of Slrnh Uokli. 

1776 Basra sunendeia to Saduk IChan, biother of Kurim. Intoniiu commerce of Feisia is 
lovived during Inter ycais of Kuiim. 

1770 Kurim dies, ncady eighty ycnr.s old. Another period of anareliy follows. 

1781 Ali Murad, nephew of Kurim, finally obtains tlio crown 

1786 Ah Murad dies while on his way to fight Aga Muhammed, khan of the Kajar tribo^ in 
Mazonderan. Ho is succeeded by Qraflfer (jaafer) Khan, son of Sfldiilc Khan. During 
his rcigti he is occupied chiefly m fighting Aga Mulinmmed Klmn. 

1789 Giaffer Khan is murdered. During an interval of a few months one of the conspi¬ 
rators who killed OinfTer reigns. Lutf Ali Khan, son of Giaffer, then succeeds to 
power. Lutf Ali is distinguished for his noble qualities, Init is rash and proud Up 
oflends Hadji Ibiahim, one of his most powerful supporlora, who goes over to Aga 
Muhammed Klian. 

1791 Iladji IbrnUUn seizes Sliiraz. Almost nil of Lutf All's troojis desert him Ibrahim 

disarms fioklicia and fiends them out of Shiraz. Sends for Aga Muhammed. 

1792 Luti Ah boldly attacks Aga Muhammed'a advancing mmy. 0^vmg to Muliui'mTioi.VB 

calm resolution und .scU-possession Ah is defeated. 

1793 Lutf Ali after repeatedly attempting to regain his kingdom is captured and finally killed. 


ICAJAR Di'NASTY 

1704 With Aga Muhammed Khan begins iiilc of Kujar dynasty. At the death of Lutf Ah. 
he is ruler over piovmces of Asirabail, Mnzcndcraii, Gliilaii, over Irak, Para, ana 
Kevrann. Ho makes Teheran Ins capital. 

1795 Muhammed marclios against Georgio, which under Hcriiclius has tumsferred its allegiuncc 
to Russia. He enteis Tiflii. 

1706 Aha Muhammed Klian is crowned ns Muhammed Sliali. In the aarae year ho subdues 
Khovnsan, and tortures the blmd Shuh Rokh to muko him give up hia concealed jewels, 
Russians take Georgia, but retreat on death of the cinpiesa Catherine, and Muhammed 
makes treaty with llus^.!a. 

1797 Jluhninined is murdeied, and—owing to tlie firmness and good management of Hadji 
Ibrahim—Muharamecl's nephew Baba IGian, lUHlor name Foth Ali, buccopcIs him. 
Feth Ali is not actually crowned until the following year. He aoon begins contc.st 
with Russia, 

1800 Geoiglan ruler, George, son of Hciachus renouncea his crewn in favour of Eusaia, Ills 
brother i cnudiates the act and war ensues. Russia gains post^ession of Dorbmt, Balcu, 
Shhvan, Sheki, Gaiija (Elizabcthpol), the Talish, and Mugati. British India makes 
commercial and political treaties with Persia 

1802 Georgia is declared a Ru-ssian province. A few yearn luler Fiance enters into diplomatio 
relations with Persia, and Ihe Fieneh olliccrH iiio sent to drill army. British send 
mission to Persia. 

1809 French general Gavdanne is dismissed ownng to Peaoo of Tileit. British diplomati.st, 

8ir Harford Jones, concludes treaty with Persia. 

1810 ^lalcohn is sent as envoy fiora England with two oflicera nncl field pieces Said Muham¬ 

med Ali, founder of Babism, is bom in Shiraz about this time. 
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1811 Pereia dedtues war on Russia. 

1813 'IVcatv of Gullstau. Poisin loses all her possessions la the Cauca.s\is, north of Armenia, 
anci Russia obtains right to have ships of war on the Caspian. 

1822 Wav ^vith Turkey. 

1823 Tieaty of Erzevum between Turkey and Persia. No territorial changes are made. 

1826 Persians, witliout making decimation of vmr, attack Russia. At liist they arc successful, 

but tliey soon meet with I’everscs, negotiations for peace aia begun, bub piovc futile. 

1827 Campaign reopens. 

1828 Peace is concluded through British me<lintion at Turkniantchai, Persia gives up Etivan, 

Nakhitciievan, and Armenia, with the rich inoiioatcry Etchmiadzin, Besides paying a 
war indemnity of £3,000,000. 

1829 Popular riigo breaks out against RuMimia in Tchernn, and Rubsian ambassador with his 

wife and largest part of his suite is killed. Soon afterwards alliance with Russia is 
atrengtjiened and that with England wcalcened, 

1833 Crown prince Abbas Mir/a dies. Ills dcatli is a great loss to his country. 

1834 Fclh Ali dies, and is succeeded by lus son. All Shah, who icigns for twenty days. Muham. 

med Bhnh, a grandson of Ecth Ali, is placed on throne through iiinuence of Russia 
and England m opposition to Ali Sliah. Russia and Englnud struggle for influence 
in Pemia; Russia persuades Peisia to undertake again.st llDvat nn exjiodition, which 
proves unsuccessful 

1837 Shah again invades Herat and la^ siege to city. 

1838 Siege of Herat is raised owing loEnghsli cJToits. 

1840 England gains but does not inmiilam upucr hand in Persian alTnii'Sj. 

1840 Persia concludes treaty with Russia, giving latter right to use two poits on Caspian Sea 
for wai’-.ship.s. 

1847 Treaty of ICvzcvuin with Turkey settles fionticr dispulca which had lasted for about five 

ycai s. 

1848 Mnhnmmcd SliaU dies, and is succeeded by Naalr ad-dJn. lie appoints Mirsa Taki 

vizir anil introduces reforms. Insurrection in Khorasan is bu))pre.“!&cd. 

1860 Bablbl teachings have spicad to such an extent that Said Muhammed Ah is put to death. 

1852 Persia inoovpovalca sultanate of Herat. An attempt on the shah's life by three Babists 

results in terrible persecutions and massacres of members of the Babist sect. 

1862 Ei^laiid tries to secure indeiiciidciico of Heiat and to land troops at Rushiro on the 
Pcisian Gulf. 

1853 Persia, thougli favouring llussiu, takes no active part in Ciimcnn war. 

1866 Persia rocoiKmcrs Herat 

1860 English seize Basliiro. Htudi sends lioops against them, which are defeated. 

1857 Penoii is concluded with Englanil through French mciliation. In the following years 
Persia fights with IXirkomans, but with no lasting result 
1869 Sir Ilonry liawlinsoii, the celebrated orientalist, becomes British minister to Persia, 
About .a year later lie w succeeded by Mr. Chailes Alison. 

1808 Tclogimih couvention lietwecn England and Persia for communication between Eutope 
and India, 

1872 Renewal of Iclcgvaiih convention. 

1873 Shah visits England. 

1878 Treaty of Bovlln gives city of Kotur to Perbia 

1879 Shah visits Europe. 

1881 Treaty ^vith Russia (ratitied 1882) settles boundaries lietweon Persia and the Turlcoman 
territory conquered liy Russia. 

1887 Ayub Khnii, son of Slur All of Afghanistnii, who, through ngieemcnt with Englniid, has 

been coufini’d at Teheran since 1884^ escapes and tries to raise a revolt against Amir 
Abdar-raliman of Afghanistan, lie is unsucec.'«ful, mid is scut a prisoner to India. 

1888 Knrun liver is oiieiierl to inlcrnalional navigation. Railway bctivccn Tehernn an<l Shah 

Abdul Aziin is opciiod. 

1889 " Imponnl 13iuik of Pei>ia" starts bu&ine.<?g with British royal charter. Russia demands 

corrcs])ondiiig ndvnntngc. Shah visits Euiopc for third time. 

1890 As a concession to llns.sin, railways aic foibiaden in Persia, 

1891 Twenty-eight tlioiisnud persons die of cholera In Persia. 

1803 In a convention with Riussia, Persia cedes lands on the northern frontier of Khorasan in 
exclmnge for land on tlio frontier of Azwbaijan. 

189.6 Persia gives I'liuieo exclusive right to excavate antiquities in Porsia. 

1890 Nnsir ad-diii is ns.sn8Sinnted, He is succeeded by hLs son, Muzaffni: ad-din. 

1807 M. .1. do Morgan begins woik of excavation nt Sisa (Shushan). 

1900 Russian govfii'jimont secures jinportaut loan to Peiuia. Shah visits Europe, 

1902 Shall makes second visit to Europe. 

1905 Shah I’isits tho Russian czar. Porsinn aiiny reorganized. 

1900 The Sliah ami the Hcir-AppaienlBigii theConatitutioii, Decembei' 30. 

1907 Death of Shah Muzaffar ad-Din, and succession of ICuhRrXnmed All Mlrza. 




CHAPTEU IV 

THE BUFFER STATES OF OENTRAI. ASIA 


AvOiHANISTAN 

In Iho high lands of oastcni Afghanistan, wliich aro bounded on the north 
l)y the snowy peaks of the Hindu Kush or the Indian Caucasus, anterior Asm 
touches that “I’oof of the world” which is the geographic centre of the con¬ 
tinent and in which India, the Chinese Empire, and the territories of immense 
Knssia come together. In this region, one of the least explored of the con¬ 
tinent, the l)aae of the table-lands upon which aviso the groat mountains, sur¬ 
passes the highest peaks of the Pyrenees in altitude. A little distance to the 
west, between the ])lahi.s of Turlcastan and the valley of the Indus, pass the 
routes which have been in all lime the most frequented; hence the extreme 
military importance of Afglianistan and the great lAlc this country plays in 
the history of commerce and of popular migrations. 

Neither tradition nor legend tells us that tho mountain was crossed in the 
time of tlie Arjmn ancestoi-s. But the relationship existing iDetween the cults, 
ceieinoiiios, prayers, language, and civilisation of the people of the Iranian 
“ Seven Rivers ” and the people of the Hindu “ Seven Rivers ” is so close as to 
amount almost to identity, and leaves no doubt that the gates to the moun¬ 
tains between the two slopes of tho watei'shcd were known and used by tho 
expeditions of Alexander. Then the constitution of Hellenic slates, which 
stretched from Bactria clear to the other side of tlic .snowy mountaiiivS and 
perhaps into the heart of India, joined again the two extremiLics of tlio Aryan 
woild through these defiles of the Hindu Kush; afterwards Buddhist mis- 
.sionuiies and probably also aimed propagandists chose tho same routes foi- 
jiLilting India into communication with the countries of northern Asia and of 
the extreme Orient. Gigantic images, carved centuries ago in the rocks of 
Ramian, have seen pass before thorn many expeditions of war, of propaganda, 
or of commerce, which have exercised considerable influence upon tho history 
of the world. 
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Taken as a whole, Afghanistan may be considered a region of i^assage; it is 
the Roll, a mountainous country mentioned by ancient authors, simply as the 
region comprised between Tiimn, Iran, and Iiid. As an ea.stern continuation 
of the plateau of Iran, it separates the two cradles of civilisation, Iran and the 
basin of the Euphrates, and its chief importance conies from tlie I'oacls which 
unite these two countries. The cities wliich arise th(}rG, in the fertile valleys, 
ill the midst of oases, at the entrance to gorges, arc mentioned in history 
pi’incipally on account of their strategic value and the advantages they offer 
to armies for the conquest or defence of distant territories. Thus Herat, 
Kandahai', Ghazni, and Kabul arc often called the “keys" of India. “Since 
the most ancient times,” said the historian of Akbar in 1602, “Kabul and 
Kandahar have been regarded as the gates of Hindustan; one opens from 
Turan, the other from Iran, and if these places are well guarded, the vast 
empire of India is protected from foreign invasion.” ^ ^ 


HISTORY 

The oldest accounts of Afghanistan arc found in the Indian Veda and go 
back to 1800 n.c. Further and more detailed information is obtained from 
the expedition of Alexander the Great into India. Later references to Afghan¬ 
istan occur here and there in Persian and Chinese works—in tlic latter in 
conneoLion with a journey of a Buddhisl, who twice passed through the 
valley of the Kabul river in the second half of the sixth century a.d. The 
Afghans, however, do not appear in the clear light of history until later; 
they are first mentioned in the campaigns of Mahmud the Ghaznevkl as 
useful and bravo allies of the Ghaznevkls. Immigration into the countiw 
took place only gradually, and in the fourteenth centuiy single tribes still 
resided outside the present frontier. Slill later Kaffirs or Siaposh lived in 
groat numbers in the eastern province of Afghiinistun, wliilst the Tajaks lived 
in the west. It was not until the middle of the elghlocnth century that the 
Afghans united in a close and powerful confederation. Up to that time they 
luul been subject to the Persians, especially at last under tlio energetic rule 
of Nadir Shah.^ After his death, in 1747, the twenty-three-year-olcl Aluned 
8hah of the tribe of Abdali, who was known as a poet and historian, took 
advantage of the disorders in Persia to shake off lire yoke of the Persian, 
who was doubly hated ns a Shiite. In this attempt he was successful. He 
founded the dynasty of the Abdali, or, as it was later called, Durrani. He 
soon appeared as a (conqueror, and the fortune of wav was so favourable to 
him that before his death his realm extended from Khorasan into the Pendjdeh. 
Ho was also the founder of Kandahar. The glory of the Durrani dynasty 
was not, however, of long duration. The dynasty, after an existence of 
seventy-six years, came to an end with the death of Ahmed's grandson Mah¬ 
mud, in the year 1829. The kingdoms, with the exception of Herat, now 
passed into the hands of the Baralczai brotlions. Dost Mohammed coming to 
])owcr in Kabul, Kohan dil IChan in Kandahar, and Sultan Mulmmmed in 
Peshawar. At the head stood the oldest of the three brothers. Dost Muliani- 
med, as owner of Kabul. 

Nevertheless, the country was not blessed with peace. Dost Miihammed was 
at wfir with Lahore in the cast; Herat was involved in war with the Persians in 
the west. In addition, the British governor-general of India, Lord Auckland, 
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declared war on Afghanistan on October 1st, 1838, on tlie pretext that. Dost 
Muhammed had wrongfully fought against the British ally Ranjit Singh, 
that the military plans of the Afghan princes revealed a hostile attitude 
towards India, and that Shah Sliuja had asked for assistance as the legiti¬ 
mate successor. An Anglo-Indian army of twelve thousjand men and forty 
thousand camp-followers started against Afghanistan in February, 1839, 
crossed the Indus on Febniai'y 20tli, went through the Bolan Pass in March 
and the Khojak Pass on April 7 th—not without great loss—and on April 
25th reached Kandahar, where Shah Shuja formally took possession of hia 
government. On July 22nd, Ghazni, which had always been considered im¬ 
pregnable, was taken through treacheiy. On August 6th, the shah, with the 
British main force, moved into the devastated Kabul, and the English already 
regarded the land as a fief of the Anglo-Indian Empire, They had, however, 
taken into consideration neither the nature of the land nor the character of 
the Afghans, and in consequence were soon terribly undeceived. Afghanistan 
was overrun but nob conquered. Dost Muhammed, in a helpless situation, 
did indeed surrender to the English, but his crafty son was so much thei 
more active. The latter placed himself at the head of a far-reaching con¬ 
spiracy ill which neither the British commissioner Alexander Burnes, nor 
Macnaghten, the British minister at the court of Kabul, would believe, in 
spite of all indications.^ The massacre at Kabul and the dreary retreat of 
tfie English are too well known to need repetition.® 

Only one Briton of rank escaped death to bring the sad news to English 
heaclc^uarters. General Nott marched from Kandahar, which Imd remained 
in British possession, against Ghazni, which he occupied on September 6th, 
1842, without much opposition, and which, in spite of its flourishing condition, 
he destroyed. In the mean while General Pollock had started towards the other 
central jioint, Kabul, to join forces there with Nott in the middle of Sejjteinber. 
The destruction of this place and the liberation of the captured English 
followed the defeat of Akbar’s men. Afghanistan appeared ruined and dis¬ 
organised enough, so that the British generals began a quick retreat in De¬ 
cember, leaving the land to itself. The transports of victory led them to 
commit the folly of liberating the captured Afghans, even Dost Muhammed 
hjmself. Returning from Hindustan and well aware of the state of things 
ill that country, Dost Muhammed glatlly allowed himself to be welcomed as a 
saviour in Kabul, and began to strengthen his dominion. Already in 1846 
he seized an opportunity to operate against England, and entered into an 
alliance with the Sikhs. However, the battle of Feb'uaiy 21st, 1849, destroyed 
the power of his allies and his own hopes, so that ho fled discouraged over the 
Indus, with sixteen thousand of his warriors. The British Indian government, 
nevertheless, took no decided steps against him; on the contrary, Dost Mu¬ 
hammed found time and leisure to enlarge and strengthen his own kingdom. 
In order to secure his conquests by being on good terms with his eastern 
neighbours, lie had already signed a treaty of offensive and defensive alliance 
with the Indo-British government on March 20tli, 1855. In January, 1857, 
he concluded a new alliance with the Britisli government, as the representative 
of which, the governor of Punjab, John Lawrence, conducted the negotiations. 

The prosperity of the Afghan realm liad on the whole begun to increase, 
but the peace was again disturbed in 1860 when Sultan Ahmed Khan of 
Herat fell into a disagreement with Afzul Klian of Kinicluz, the son of Dost 
Muhammed, wdio was very popular among the Afghans. But Dost Muliainmed 
knew how to restore the equilibrium now, as he had restored it in the dis¬ 
turbances in Bokhara in 1861. In the beriming of 1862, however, a Persian 
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army from Necljed again tlirealened the Afghan boundary, and Sultan Ahmed 
Khan of Herat, at the instigation of the Persians, marched against Farah and 
Kandahar at the head of an army corps. Then all Afghanistan was aroused 
and war became unavoidable. The grey-headed amir Dost Miihammed has¬ 
tened at the head of his army against the enemy, calling at the same time 
on the help of the Britisli in British India. He cleared the frontiers and then 
advanced upon Herat, which fell into his power on May 26tli, 1863, after a 
tedious siege. Alimed IChan died shortly before the capture of the city* 
Dost Muhainmcd died a few days aftei wards, at the age of ninety-two, after 
designating his son, Slier Ali IQian, as his heir and as ruler of the realm. Herat 
remained in the hands of the Afghans, without any opposition on the part of 
Persia, but the realm soon fell into confusion. For, after Dost Muhamme-d's 
death, his sons and grandsons began to quarrel amount themselves, and a wild 
strife broke out in the tribe of the Barakzai, which caused teirible devastation 
in the country.c 

Dost Muhammed was succeeded by his son, Sher Ali, who, however, did 
not establish himself on the throne until after many wars and disputes with 
his brothers and nephews. After five years his authority was firmly estab¬ 
lished in Kabul, and in 1869 a splciidicl reception was accorded him at Am- 
balla by the eaii of Mayo, Lawrence’s successor. 

In the mean time the Russians had been approaching the northern boun¬ 
dary of Afghanistan, and Shcr Ali again turned to the English for support. 
Not meeting with a favourable response, and being hurt, moreover, at Eng¬ 
land’s refusal to take Ills part in a dispute with Persia, the amir now began 
to look more and more to Russia. Accordingly, in 1878, when England 
demanded the reception of a British resident at ivabul, Sher Ali I’efused and 
war was at once declared. 

The English advanced resolutely; Jalalabad was occupied by the end of 
1878, Kandahar fell into their hands in the beginning of 1879, and a force 
under Sir Frederick Roberts defeated the amir’s troops at the reiwar Kotal, 
Sher Ali fled from Kabul to the north, where he died in February, 1879. 
Flis sou, Yakub Khan, who was proclaimed amir, concluded a treaty of peace 
with the Eiiglisli in May, The peace was, howevei*. of short duration. In 
September of the same year the English resident at Kabul, Sir Louis Cavag- 
nari, was killed with his whole suite and the war began again. Sir Frederick 
Roberts at once marched upon Kabul, which he entered in October, and sent 
the deposed amir Yakub to India. Abduri-ahman, the nephew of Sher AH, 
was recognised as amir by Great Britain, but the province of Kandahar was 
taken out from under his jurisdiction and given to the sirdar Sher Ali Klian 
of the Barakzai family. 

In a land containing so many claimants to the throne, however, it was 
not long before war broke out afresh. Shortly after the proclamation of 
Abdurrahman as amir in July, 1880, Ayub Khan, another son of the amiivSher 
Ali, who had been in possession of Herat since the death of hi.? father, defeated 
General Barrows and marched upon Kandahar. General Roberts made a 
forced march to relieve the city, defeated Ayub Khan on the 1st of September, 
and placed the province under the dominion of AbduiTahraan, In the next 
year, the English having in the mean time retired, Ayub Khan again attacked 
Kandahar, of which he took possession in July. Abdurrahman^ however, 
succeeded in defeating him and drove him to take mfugo in Persia, incorporat¬ 
ing IRu’at in his own kingdom. During tlie'twenty years that now followed, 
until Abdurrahman’s death in 1901, ^ghanistan enjoyed a period of com¬ 
parative quiet, broken only by occasional civil wars. The central power was 
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established by the organisation of a ixjgular army equipped with European 
aims and law and order were to a certain extent introduced into the country, 
in 1895 the amir subdued the “infidels" of Kafiristan and compelled them 
to accept Islam. 

Abdurrahman was succeeded in 1901 hy his son, Habib Ullah, whoso 
accession to the throne took place quietly and without any disturbance. Ho 
has maintained a friendly policy towai’ds England, although the latter country 
has felt some apprehension on account of Russian desires to establish direct 
commercial relations with the Afghans on the frontier, in opposition to the 
agreement between Russia and England that Russia would hold no direct 
diplomatic negotiations with Afghanistan." 


Tiiiet 

Tibet comprises almost exactly half of the vast .semicircle of mountains 
which, with a radius of eight hundred kilometres, extends west of populous 
China, from the first Mongolian promontories of the Tian-Shaii to the open¬ 
ings in the eastern Himalaya, through which the Tsangpo, the Salwin, and 
the Mekong escape towards the Indian Ocean. The high bordering chain of 
the Kwanlun divides this semicircle into two p>arts which contrast singularly 
with each other; on the north is the closed basin of the Tnritn and of several 
other rivers which lose themselves in the sands; on the south rises the hi^li 
plateau of Tibet. At the side of one of the deepest hollows in the interior 
of a continent vises the most maasive protuberance on tlie surface of the earth. 
Taken as a whole, if one disregards the irregularities of contour caused by 
its political frontiers, Tibet is one of the most clearly clomarcntcd regions of 
the Old World. Resting at the northwest on the jfjgged ranges which are 
furrowed by the valleys of Ladak and Kashmir, Tibet widens gradually 
towards the southeast and east between the dominating ridges of the Asiatic 
continent—tlic Kwanlun and the Himalaya. Like the Pamir, the two great 
chains which dominate the triangular mass of Tibet on the north and south 
ate regarded by the people who live at their base as the “roofs of the world," 
the “steps of heaven," and the “sojourn of the god.s." They seem to form 
the limits of another land, to which the diadem of snow shining in the sun 
gives the appearance of an cncliantcd region, but which the few extilorers 
who have reached it know is aland of cold, of misery caused by snow, and of 
famine If the Tibetan government has succeeded better than any other 
.state of Asia in prolonging the isolated condition of its people during the 
last century, this success is due chiefly to the high relief of the country and to 
the nature of its soil. Tibet rises like a citadel in the centre of Asia; its 
defenders have been better able than those of India, China, or Japan to 
prohibit an entry into their abode. 

The greatest part of Tibet is yet unexplored, or at least the itinerario.s of 
the Catholic missionaries who traveled the country when entrance into it 
was not forbidden cannot be traced with certitude. In the finst half of the 
fourteenth century a Friuli friar, Odoric Pordenonc, wont to Tibet from Chinn 
and resided at Lhasa, Three centuries later, in 1676 and 1670, tho Portuguese 
missionary Anclrada penetrated twice into Tibet, whero he was well received 
by the Buddhist priests. In 1661 other Jesuit pi’ie.sts, Griiber and d’Orville, 
went from China to Hindustan, passing through Lhasa. In the following 
century still others, the Tuscan Desideri and the Portuguese Maiioel Freyre, 
visited the capital of Tibet coining from India. But tho Capuehins had already 
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iounded a Catholic mission at Lhasa under the direction of Orazio dellii, 
Peiina, who remained in the country no less tliun twenty-two years. At that 
time the Tibetan government allowed strangers to go freely througli tlici 
jiasses of the Himalaya which are so earefully guarded in our days. A lay 
explorer also resided for several yciii's at Lhasa, and from thence went to 
China by the Kukii-nor, to come back again to Hindustan by way of Lhasa. 
That Lvavellcr was the Dutchman Van der Putte, who is known to have been 
a learned man and a good observer. Unfortunately he destroyed his maps 
and papers, fearing lest, badly classified as they were, they might be the 
cause of propagating errors. Southeastern Tibet has been traversed by French 
missionaries, but all recent attempts to enter Tibet from the northeast ancl 
north have failed. The Russian Prjevalski had to retire twice without being 
able to penetrate into the lieart of the country, and the Hungarian B61a 
Hzcchcnyi was lilcewise obliged to retrace his steps.^ The only Englishman 
to enter the sacred city of Lhasa before the recent military expedition under 
Colonel Younghusband was Thomas Maiming. He reached there in 1811, 
liut W5V3 not allowed to remain. During the last century European travellers 
have been firmly and persistently turned back from any approach to the cap¬ 
ital of Tibet. The well-known Scandinavian explorer Sven Hediii was turned 
back in 1901 when witliiu a five clays' journey of it. The Englishman Landor, 
who penetrated into the country m 1897, was taken prisoner wlien within a 
short distance of Lhasa and severely tortured licforo lie was finally sent back 
to the frontier under military escort 


PEOPLIC 

The great mas.s of the inhabitants of Tibet, except the Hors and the Soks 
—that is, the Turks and the Mongols of Khatchi—and the various indepen¬ 
dent peoples of the province of Kham, belong to the same group of the race 
calleci Mongolians. The Tibetans are certainly among the most richly en- 
<lowed peoples of the earth; nearly all travellers who have penetrated into 
their country agree in praising their gcntlene^, their humanity^ the frankness 
of their language and conduct, their dignity, without ostentation in the case 
of those in authority and spontaneous among the common people. Brave, 
courageous, naturally gay, fond of music, dancing, and singing, the Tibetans 
would be a model people if they had a little initiative. But they passively 
allow themselves to be disciplined and to be transformed into a docile herd. 
The word of the lamas is their law. Even the will of the Chinese residents, 
.strangcr.s as they arc, i.s scrupulously obeyed, and it is on this account that the 
nation, although so hospitable and gracious, has come to guard its frontiers 
in order to prevent travellers from entering the country. The iiihabitaiils 
of Bodyul (Tibet) have long been a civilised people. It is true that the cus¬ 
toms of the Stone Age arc maintained in certain religious ceremonies, since 
the prelates use a “stone of thunder” to tonsure the heads of the lanias. 
The same age of human history continues also on. the high plateaus of Tibet, 
wiicre the shephords of numerous encampments use stone cooking-pots; but 
that comes from their extreme isolation; they arc not ignoi'ant of the exist¬ 
ence of iron and copper, and those of them who can procure instruments of 
metal are glad to do so. 

It is well known that Tibet is the centre of that religion which disputes 
with Christianity the first place in regard to the number of its confessors. 
The Tibetans are the most zealous of Buddhists, although their cult, modified 
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by the influence oI anterior rites, of climate, of mode of life, and of contact 
with surrounding peoples, resembles in appearance the old religion of Chakya- 
muni. It was only in the fifUi centiiiy, after first attempts made three cen¬ 
turies earlier, that‘the Hindu missionaries began the conversion of the Tibetan 
people. Their rites, analogous to those of the Chinese taoism, consisted at 
that time in offerings and prayers to tlie lakes, mountains, and trees, repre¬ 
senting the forces of nature; but two hundred years passed before the new 
cult replaced the Bon or Pon bo religion to any extent in the country, The 
fiist temple was not built until 698. A lumdrccl yoais afterwards rellgiou.'d 
edifices and convents arose on all sides, and the religion of Buddha shone over 
Tibet like the “light of the sun.” It was the golden ago of the theocratic 
jiower, for, according to the Mongolian historian Baiiang Setzen, “the un¬ 
bounded respect which was felt for the priests gave to the people a felicity 
like to that of tlie blessed spirits.” Nevertheless, it does not appear that the 
cults anterior to Buddhism were entirely vanquished, since, according to 
the same writer, “the love of good thoughts and of meritorious acts was 
afterwards forgotten like a dream.” The doolrine was not rG-cstablishocl 
in full force until the end of the tenth century, and then it soon became divided 
into sects. Tibetan Buddhism had its religious revival four hundred years 
later. The monk Tsongknpa undertook the revision of the doctrine, for¬ 
mulated new precepts, and modified the ritual; his disciples arc tho “yellow 
bonnets,” or gduk-pa, whose cult predominates in Tibet, whilst tho old sect 
of the “red bonnets,” duk-pa or shainmar, has inaintaiued its power in Nepal 
and Bhutan. The reformer Tsongkapa was regarded by Ins follou'crg as the 
incarnation of the divinity, as a living Buddha who had taken on the appear¬ 
ance of human nature. He never dies, but jnisses fi-om body to body in tlio 
form of a khoubilgan. or “now-born Buddha,” and it is thus that he is per¬ 
petuated as tho Taslii lama in the sacred monastery of Tashilunpo, noar 
Sliigatse. Another living Buddha rivals him now in the veneration of the 
Tibetans, and surpasses him in political power, thanks to his residence in the 
capital and to his direct relation with the Chinese ministers, this is the dalai- 
lama or the “ prelate of the ocean,” the story of whose enthronement in the 
seat of Buddha is differently related; but whether it was in the sixteenth or 
in the seventeenth century, the ecclesiastical prince of Lhasa has taken rank 
amongst tlie immortal divinities who are reincarnated from generation to 
generation. The third living Buddha in the hierarchy of the religion is that 
of Urga in Mongolia; but there are .still othem, and in Tibet even the superior 
of a monastery situated on the southern banic of Lake Palti is regarded as 
a divine Buddha. 

The life of most Tibetans is passed in invocations and in conjurations iii 
the form of prayers. The six magic syllables, Om 7nmi padm6 houm —which 
most commentators translate by “0 jewel in the lotus, thus mn^ he be!” 
but which others declare to be untranslatable—are the formula which is most 
often repeated, Tho sacred inscription is found everywhere, on the walls of 
houses and temples, beside the roads, on colossal statues rudely hewn in the 
live rocks. Manes, or ramparts built beside the paths, are composed of stones, 
each one of which bears the sacramental phrase. Brotlierhoods have been 
formed for the sole purpose of carving the sacred inscription in huge characters 
on the sides of the mountains, so that the traveller passing at full gallop may 
be able to read the words of salvation. The korlos, khortens, or prayer wheels, 
also employed in all other countries, except Japan, where the cult of Buddha 
prevails, aie nowhere else so frequent as m Tibet; even the forces of nature, 
the wind and water, are used to turn these cylinders, every revolution of which 
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Bhows to the all-seeing heaven tlie mystic words by which human destinies 
are governed. 

The inhabitpiis of Tibet, Buddhists and Singhale.se, Mongols and Chinese, 
are clearly distinguislied from nil other peoples of the same religion by their 
national customs, which the cult has not modified. The Tibetans of the south, 
as well as their neighliours niid racial relatives, the Bhutans, still practise 
polyandry, in order to remain under the same ixiof and to avoid dividing the 
inheritance. The eldest son presents himself at the house of the bi*idc in Ills 
own name and in the name of all his brothers, and. as soon as a piece of butter 
has been placed on the foreheads of the conjugal pair the ceremony is valid 
for the whole family. The priests, who are obliged to remain at a distance 
from women, do not take part in tliis pumly civil ceremony.^ Tlie Tibetan 
woman is highly respected, and is a good housekeeper, She also helps the 
men in their outside employment, citlicr in tilling the soil or in caring for tlie 
flocks; her work, like that of her brothers, is done for the family as a whole. 
As in China, much heed is paid to politeness in Tibet, When two people meet 
they salute each other several times, sticking out the tongue and scratching 
tliemselvos on the right car, or even exchanging scarfs of white or pink silk, 
covered with embroidei’y representing flowers and the sacred formula; letters 
also are accompanied by these scarfs “of felicity.” In this country all cere¬ 
monies are regulated hi advance; the form and colour of the clothes are pre¬ 
scribed for all occasions of life by rigorous custom. During the year of 
mourning the men abstain from weaving silken gannents and tlie women 
leave off their jewels. As soon ns a person dies they hasten to pull out the 
liair from the top of his head in order to facilitate a happy transmigration. 
The family keeps the corpse for several da)rs at least, or, u the family is rich, 
even for weeks; afterwards the priests decide whether the deceased shall be 
buried, burned, thrown into the current of a stream, or exposed on a rock 
to be devoured by dogs, birds, and beasts of prey. 


THE CAPITAL 

Lhasa is at onco the capital of Tibet and the religious metropolis of all 
the Buddhists of the Chinese Empire; its name signines “Throne of God”; 
for the Mongols it is the imrke-djol, or “Eternal Sanctuary.” Perhaps the 
number of priests, which is estimated at twenty thousand in Lliasa and vicin¬ 
ity, exceeds that of the civil population; crowds of pilgrims from all over 
Tibet, and even from beyond the frontiers, flock every year to the temples of 
the “Buddhist Rome.” On the two long tree-lined avenues leading from 
the city to the palace of the lama, the faithful may constantly be seen turning 
their long rosaries between their fingers, whilst prelate.? of the court, mag¬ 
nificently clothed and mounted on richly caparisoned horses, pass proudly in 
the midst of the multitude. The palace of Potala, in which the sovereign 
resides, is an assembly of fortifications, temples, and monasteries, surmounted 
by a dome, which is entirely covered with gold plate. It is surrounded by 
a peristyle whose columns ai’c likewise gilded. The present edifice, recon¬ 
structed by Kanghi and filled with treasures brought by the faithful of Tibet, 
Mongolia, and China, has I'cpiaced the palace which was destroyed by the 

Laticlor, in dcscriliiiic the mamoge customs, says that both polyandry and polygamy pre- 
If a man inan'iea tlio oldest daughter of a family all the rest of her slaters become his 
wives. If ho inarnea the next to the oldest, all younger than sho are his wives, and so on. 
In the flamo way tlic bridogroom’s brothere become liwroanda to the bride.] 
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Sungariaiis at the beginning of the eighteenth century. The "mountain of 
Buddha" has been ever since the seventh century the most venerated place 
of eastern Asia. When the day begins to decline, leaving the profile of the 
.sacred mountain still plainly visible against the blue of the sky, all work stops 
in the city; the iuhabitant.s gather hi groups on the terraces, in the streets, 
jmd on the public squares and pmstrate themselves, chanting their prayer.s. 


'ms goveunmknt of tibet 


Ill appearance the government of Tibet is purely theocratic. The dalai 
lama, called also gyalba-remhotch<5, "jewel of majesty" or “sovereign treas¬ 
ure,” holds all power in his hands. He is at oiicc king and god; master of 
the lives and fortunes of his subjects, he has no limit to his jiowcr other than 
his own good pleasure; nevertheless he consents to let himself be directed by 
ancient custom in his ordinary decisions. Moreover, his very grandeur pre¬ 
vents him from directly oppressing his people; being obliged to concern him¬ 
self only with the high spiritual matters of the state, he is replaced in the 
government proper b 3 ' a viceroy whom the emperor chooses in a superior 
council composed of three great priests. Tliis supreme administrator is the 
noniaklian or gijalbo, obliged like all other Tibetans to be only the humble ser¬ 
vitor of the grand lama. The nomaldian directs the administration, either by 
himself or through the intermediary of four ministers and sixteen inferior 
mandarins: the other officials, almost all cho.sen from the class of lamas, 
are namea by the minister. But at the side of the government arc 
two Mrichais or ambanSy Cliinesc residents, who watch over the high offi¬ 
cials, and on grave occasions transmit to them the desires of the emperor. 
The principle established by Kanghi, and followed by his succes.sors, is that 
in the affairs of Tibet everything relating to general politics and to war shall 
lie dealt with by the government of Peking, but that the care of the special 
interests of the land and of the local police .shall belong to the authorities of 
Lhasa, Tashilunpo (Shigatsn), and the various other more or loss independent 
provinces of Tibet All tho civil employees are Tibotuns, The most serious 
crises in the govornnient of Tibet occur when the dalai lama deigns to part 
with his human exterior to tolce on again the exterior of i\ child. The khu- 
tuklu, that is, the chief prolate.^, unite in a conclave and spend a week in 
fasting and prayer; then tho future pope is designated by the casting of lots. 
But it is the Chiiie.se embassy which controls this pi-etcndnd chance; in 1792 
it presented the conclave with a magnificent urn of gold, out of which the nanw* 
of the ne^v master was to lie drawn, and ever since the sending of this gift 
no representative of a family hostile to the empire has over been appointed 
by the electors. Moreo\^er, the dalai lama cannot assume his dignity uules.s 
provided with a regular diploma signcil i>y the emperor of China. Pope, 
king, and ministers all receive an annual subsidy from Pelcing. 

All the able-bodied population of Tibet is obliged to constitute a sort of 
national guard for the defence of the countiy, but the only permanent ti’oop.s 
arc comijosed of strangers, Mancluis, Mongols, and Turks, which the Chinese 
government is said to employ preferably because they arc easier to support 
and are willing to eat the flesh of lioi^scs and wild asses (dziggotai); the 
real reason is that in their quality of foreigners they would not hesitate to 
massacre tho Tibetans at tho command ot their chiefs. A small number of 
these .soldiers suffices; jno,st of the garri.soii.s iiiv. composed of only a few 
doxen men 
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OUTLINE OV IIISTOllV 

Tlio history of Til)eL is very ancient, although much of it is legendary. 
The Chinese annals begin to mention the nomaefe of the Kuku-nor districts 
111 the clcventli contiuy n c. The Tibetan annals begin between the fifth 
and second centuries ii.c., and them are lists of kings covei'ing the period 
down to 914 a.d. The most important event during this Lime was the con¬ 
version to Buddhism, which was finally accomplished in the eighth century. 
The first king who favoured the new religion was Srong-btsan-sgani-po (630), 
one of ^vliose wives was the daughter of the Cliinesc emperor, This king ex¬ 
tended his realm by conquests, through Nepal and into India on the south 
and to Laclak on the west. Muni-blsnn-po, who came to the throne in 789, 
atieinpLoil to improve the condition of his subjects by reduemg them all to 
the same level aiiil abolishing all distinctions of rank and property, but his 
levelling process was not successful. After the death of Glang-dhanna (899) 
the kingdom was divided between his two sons, and became still further split 
up under their successors. Kublai Khan conqiio’ed the east of Tibet in the 
middle of the thirteenth century, and established Buddhism more finnly than 
heretofore ns the religion of the country. Ever since llml time the history of 
Tibet has been the history of intcj'iiai disputes between religious sects, In 
1270 Kublai Khan gave the chief power over Tibet to Phng.?pa Lodoi Gyalt- 
shun, chief of the Sakya sect, and lamas of the same sect (so called from the 
monastery which was their homo) ruled until 1340. At that time the author¬ 
ity of rival monasteries began to inciease, and whilst the country was in an un- 
HobtloAl, divided stale, the reformer, Tsongkapa, appeared and established 
a new dynasty. The intornal difficulties in China during this period opened 
the field for Mongolian interference in Tibet, under Tcngir To. His son, 
Kushvi Khan, conquered the whole of Tibet, and invested the dalai lama with 
the supremo authority over tlic whole country (1045). This ruler was the 
fifth of the dalai lamas of a monastery near Lhasa Since then the dalai 
lamas have contiuiiod to bo the combined spiritual and political leaders of the 
people, having boon confirmed in the supreme office by the Chinese govern¬ 
ment in 1653. During the ci^hlcoiith century the English in India tried to 
establish fricudly relations with the Tibetans, but the assistance given by 
iho Englisli to the Ghurkas, who invaded Tibet from Nepal in 1790, chocked 
any inclmatunis the Tiljotans may have had to cultivate tlic friendship of 
the nation of the “sahil)” on iho south. Since that time the passes between 
India and Tibet have been jealously guarded. During the last century Kus- 
sian aiid English dasigns in central Asia have causwl Til^et to be dragged from 
Ihc position of i.solatioii and seclusion which she has been trying to maintain. 
Tlic I'inglish have been gi-aclually nearing tlie Tibetan frontier; they liave a 
]’('sideiit in Nepal; Sikhim and Darjiling arc in their power. In 1886 Sikhim 
was invaded by the Tilietaus, and in 1890, after they had been driven back, 
the Chinese amban at Lha.‘<a went to Calcutta for the purpose of drawing up 
a treaty between China and India in regard to the fi’ontier between Tibet and 
Sikhim and to Dip commerce between the two countries. In 1902 the Chinese 
government .suggested that a joint Ohine.sG and Indian commission should 
meet on tlio fi'ontier to di.s*ciias the .situation, and in June, 1903, the vicei’oy 
informed the senior amban at Lhasa that Colonel Younghusband had been 
£ippointcd to iiroccoil to Khaniba-Joiig, near the fi’ontiez*, there to meet the 
Tibetan and Chinese cominissioncr.s. The latter, however, failed to put in 
an aiipearance, and the British commissioner returned to Simla, to receive 
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instructions from the viceroy. In the mean time it was learned that the dalai 
lama had sent a present to the czar of Russia, and the Indian government felt 
that its prestige would be seriously affected imless some demonstration were 
inade against Tibet. Accoi*clingly a “mission” under Colonel Younghusbancl 
was sent into Tibet with a military escort, which came in contact with Tibetan 
soldiers half-way between Lhasa and the Indian frontier, and many of the 
native troops were shot down by English Maxims. The English expedi¬ 
tion reached Lhasa in August, 1904, but found it impossible to communicate 
with the dalai lama, who fled, pi*esumably into Mongolia. Eor a time there 
seemed to be some doubt as to whether negotiations could be carried on in 
a state without a head, but finally, on September 7tli, Colonel Younghusband 
signed a treaty with the Tibetan officials in the palace of Potala. The Rus¬ 
sians have throughout disclaimed any intentions upon Tibet, but tho tutor 
and favourite counsellor of the dalai lama, who has just abdicated, was a 
Russian Mongolian subject by birth, and used his influence to incline his 
master favourably to Russia and to destroy the influence of China. Tibet is 
still recognised as a dependency of China." 


NEPAL 

Nepal is one of the “unknown countries” of Hindustan, Although the 
British government has been recognised by the king of the country as suzerain 
power, and an English resident has the right to live in the capital, guarded 
by sepoys, nevertheless the frontier of Nepal is strictly forbidden to ordinary 
travellers as well as to topographers. 

The existence of Nepal as a state distinct from the rest of India is explained 
by the geogrj^hy of tho country. On the north tho vast desert jflateaus 
between Uve HlmMaya uvX U\e Tvans-H\ma.laya eonsUtute the netural l>ouw 
dary of Nepal, and on the soutli the marshy forest of the Tarai forms a barrier, 
at once ethnographical and political, between the region of valleys and that 
of the plain. Nepal is composed of zones of vegetation built up on the 
sides of the central Himalayas. The fact that it w a geographical unit is 
owing to the climate, and not to tlie slopes of the watersheds. Wars, inva¬ 
sions, and treaties nave variously modified the political boundarie.s; the 
custom-houses of the Tibetan frontier have had frequently to advance or 
withdraw their posts. 

The variety of races is still very great in Nepal; with the exception of 
seaport towns it would be impossible to find more rcpreseritativos of different 
peoples than in the cities of Nep.al. 

West of the Gandak the predominant race Is that of the Hindu “Aryans.” 
The Nepalese are the only people of India whose territory was not founded 
by the soldiers of Islam. The inhabitants of the west of Nepal have Hindu 
names and speak dialects connected wth the common Sanslcrit slock' they 
class themselves also as belonging to the two higher classes of Bvalimvns 
and Kshatriyas, In reality the race is much mixed, and a number of the 
Rajputs of Nepal have wholly Tibetan features. 

The Khas, ivho are frequently though ineorrecUy called Ghuvkas, oi’ 
Gooi'khas, are undoubtedly of Hindu origin and of Kshatriya rank. But 
there are other military tribes which, while calling themselves Hindu, have 
much better preserved their own traditions and customs. These are the 
Majars or Magyars, and the Gurungs living north of Ghurlca. They speak 
Klias with their masters, but amongst Uiemselves they always use their Tibetan 
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jclioin. The IHias of GhiirJca, tJie Magyars, the Guriuigs, and tlie Limbus of 
tlio eastern districts compose almost the enthe armed force of Nepal; but 
this IS not sufficiently large for then warlUce instincts. Like the Swiss of 
former days, they emigrate to serve as mercenaries. These Nepalese, uni¬ 
formly designated by the name of Ghurkas, are very numerous in the British 
Indian army, in which they highly valued for ihcir courage, their endur¬ 
ance, their address, and their promptitude. They are easy to discipline, 
and perhaps would not be less dangcious against their own country, if war 
.should one day break out between tire Anglo-Indian Empire and Nepal 

Some traces of the ancient matriarclial system ajcm to have been preserved 
amongst them; according to Kirkpatrick, the women of Nowar liave the right 
to marry as many huslrands as they please and to repudiate them on the 
slightest pretext. After the twelfth century of the Christian era Buddhist 
zealots fleeing from ilie ponsecution of the Brahmans eamo to aslc asylum of 
the Newars, and in return for the hospitality received they brought them 
their books and knowledge of tlie arts and sciences of Hindustan. Precious 
works of this period, of which not even the nam^ had lieen known, were 
found in the libraries of Nepal. About two-thirds of the Newars are still 
Buddhists, but, whilst the neighbouring tribes on the north and east ha^^e 
lamas like the Tibetans and practise a kind of Shamanism, the Nepalese 
proper have no monasteries and their ceremonies approach those of Hindu 
cults; Brahmanic divinities and symbols have entered into their temples 
The arohitceture of the two thousand temples or sanctuaries in the valley 
bears witness to the struggle between the influences of the north and south, 
and the mixture of the two styles has been accomplished with a certain degree 
of originality. The oniainente which the Hindu artists first carved recall those 
that are soon on the temples on the banks of iJie Ganges, but the use of wood 
in construction, the projection of the upper stories, and the superposition of 
roofs arc characteristic of Chinese archilecture. 

The eommerco of Nepal is singularly liampered by the rigours of the 
custom-house. Not only on Uic frontier, but also at several stations of the 
interior, taxes are on merchandise and some goods are wholly prohibited. 
Nepal, as a military kingdom threatened on Iwth sides by two empires more 
powerful than itself, oaii defend itself only by means of customs and pass¬ 
ports; but in spite of its dislike for foreign traders it is obliged to receive 
thorn, Tibetans come to buy opium to introduce it into their coimtiy as 
contraband; hundreds of Hindus come to tlic aimiml fairs of Khatmandii, 
and Engli.di merchanls, who are hcconiing more and more necessary to the 
Nepalese, have to be iiaid in local produce, such as the wood and gum of the 
rubber-plant, building wood, iron and copper objects, wools, Jiorses—^sober 
and tireless littlo animals—salt and gold dust, dilTercnt minerals or borax 
imported from the plains of Tibet. Even Nepal, represented ])y about fifty 
wholesale merchanls, can send to the Anglo-Indians the products of its indus¬ 
try, notably blankets and paper which is finn as parchment and made from 
the iibre of the dapJiJie canmihna.^ 

The present ruling family dates only from 1768. Since the war of 1814- 
1816, in which the Ghurkas after a stubborn resistance were driven from the 
conquests they had made in the plains of India and the adjoining hill states, 
the relations of Nepal with the British have been friendly.^ A resident is 
stationed at Khal^mandu, but no interferenee is exercised with the internal 
administration. The present maharaja, Prithiwi Vir Vikrama Sah, was born 
in 1875, and succeeded in 1881. But by cuBtom of old standing, he is a roi 
faindmii, all power l)eing vested in the niinislcr. For many years the minister 
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■\vfis Jung Bahadur, G C.B., who established his position by murdering hi^^ 
rivals in 1846, and died in 1877. His son and successor was in his turn mur¬ 
dered in ]885 by the head of a rival faction, Vir Sinnn.sher Jung, G.C.S.L. 
who is the present minister, and lias strengthened his position by marrying 
two of his daughters to the maharaja. In Maich, 1892, Lord Roberts, then 
commandcr-in-chief iu India, visited Khatmandu, and reviewed the army.f^ 


Biitjtan 

Between the two native statc^i of Nepal and Bhutan are interposed British 
military and commercial posts. On the east, the English, without conquering 
Bhutan, have at least annexed to their empire the eighteen dwars which an* 
naturally dependent upon it, that is, the “gates’^ of the Himalaya, the only 
regions of tlio country whose products have any value and where the inliab- 
itants arc gathered in any considerable numlicrs. Moreover, to assure tran¬ 
quillity on the frontier, the English government gives the rajah of Bhutan an 
annual subsidy, the rngularity of which depends upon the wisdom of the 
pensioner 

Deprived now of the dwars, opening upon the plains of Bengal and Assam, 
Bhutan, or rather Bhut-ant, that is, the extremity of tlic land of Bhut or 
Bhot, consists only of narrow valleys, separated one from another by high 
ranges crossed by different paths. 

Tlic Bhutanese liolong to the same race as the Tibetans, and their name 
is derived from the same root as that of the Bods of the plateau and of tlio 
Bhutanese of the southern slope in Nepal and Kouinaon; they are fi'cqucntly 
called Lo. They are small but robiust, and might be considered one of the 
beat-looking races of India were it not for the prevalence of tho goitre among 
thGin. Tho Rliutaiiose appear to be one of the most oppressed peoples; 
they own nothing, and their fate depends on the caprice of the lords or tlic* 
monks who govern them. The Englisli envoys who visit their country de¬ 
scribe the condition oi tlic Bhutanese as most miserable; Iho land docs not 
belong to thoin and the state inherits all their acquisitions; of their harvest 
they keep only that which is absolutely necessary to obtain a few held loaves, 
niid to keep the people from starvation; the rest is taken by the governors, 
who receive no salary but who have tlio riglit to lake a commission out of 
the taxes In ordiT to enjoy the products of their labour in peace, thousands 
of Bhutanese emigrate annually into tho proviuccs of tho Indian Empire, 
and above all into Britisli Bikhmi. 

It is not surprising that under such a rdgiine the country should be im- 
povei’ished. Commerce, which is a monopoly of the government, lias never 
been of importance and has even diminished, although Bhutan possesses 
great natural riches and has an excellent race of horses—beautiful ponies 
which have a wonderful power of endurance. The Bhutanese—^when they 
are not afraid of being despoiled of the fruits of their labours—are industrious; 
they cultivate the ton-aces, built upon tlie side of tho hills, with great care, 
weave thick stuffs, produce elegant objects in iron and brass, transform the' 
bark of the da'phne 'pa'pyrifera into paper and oven into a kind of satin, carve 
wood with tnstc, and construct spacious and comfortable clilllots which boar 
vsome resemblance to those in tlie Swiss Alps. In several cities there are rich 
pagodas of Chinese architecture 

The goyerniiient of the countiy is modelled on that of Tibet, except that 
Chinese ministers, the real depositaries of power in the Bodyul (Tibet), have 
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not yet made their appearance in Bhutan. The titular soveieign, a sort of 
grand lama, has received the name ctf tchmgyal, in Sanskrit dharmarajah, 
“king of the law.” On the death of this Buddha the council of lenehen, or 
ministers, hunts for one or two yeai-s to find the child in whom the god has 
deigned to incarnate himself, and it usually finds him in the family of one of 
the chief dignitaries of tlie countiy. Beside the spiritual sovereign reigns 
another rajoli, tlie deb, who is likewise appointed by the council of ministers, 
or rather by the party which liappcns to be in power; in theoiy the authority 
of the deb lasts only throe years, but he can always maintain himself on the 
throne if ho enjoys the favour of the induential lords. 

Between the state, which officially recognises the power of the “king of 
the law,” and the independent tnbes of the eastern Himalaya are interposed 
the doinain.s of the lama rajahs^ or priest kings, who call themselves vassals 
of the dalai lama, but who are in reality sovereigns, thanks to their remote¬ 
ness from Lhasa and to the difficulty of communication threiigh the passes 
of the Himalaya. In spite of the rivalries between these petty potentates 
the country of the ]3hotiyas is fairly important as a commercial route between 
Tibet and Assam.t 

Little is known concerning the interior of Bhutan or the nmnlDor of its 
inhabitants. As for the history of the country, its only importance is due 
to its geographical po.sition on the boundary between India and Tibet. The 
laud was conquered by Tibetan soldiers m the seventeenth century, and 
first came into contact with tlie English towards the close of the eighteenth 
century. In 1774 the East India Company concluded a treaty of peace with 
Bhutan, and the country wa.s left undisturbed until 1826, when the British 
occupied Assam. Then the Bhutanese were accused of taking possession of 
the dwai'S, or outlets from their mountains to the outer world, and of commit¬ 
ting depredations on British soil. These frontier aggressions and disputes 
continued until 18G5, when the British finally forced tne Bhutanese to come 
to terms, and a treaty of ponce was concluded. Tliis coded the eighteen 
clwars, which have already been mentioned, to the English, in return for 
which the Bhutan government received an annual subsidy. Since then 
nothing of importance has occurred in the history of the country. 


Faether India 

SIAM 

Of the countries constituting what used to be called Indo-Chlna, the 
southeastern peninsula of Asia, which to-day goes by the name of Farther 
India, Siam is the only one which has preserved its independence. Burma 
ia part of British India; tlic provinces of Tongking, Laos, Annam, Cochin 
China, and Cambodia are united in French Indo-China. The Malay Peninsula 
is divided between Great Britain and Siain^ the southern part, or the Strait 
settlements, being an English crown provmce, whilst several clistricte lying 
between the Siamc.sc possessions in llie centre and northeast are under Brit¬ 
ish iirotection. Siam is important to Europe chiefly because it forms a 
buffer state between English and French possessions in the Far East, and 
also because through it it is possible to open up commerelnl routes into 
southern China." 

Compared with tlie other river basins of Hie peninsula, the slope of 
Tndo-Chma w-atered by the Mcnam, or “mother of waters,” is not very great 
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in extent, but it occupies a central position which iusiiics it a piacc oi impor¬ 
tance in the history of transgangctic India. The river and several other 
streams uniting then- moutlrs m one delta enter the sen at the northern ex¬ 
tremity of a galf which penetrates far into the interior. From the Gulf of 
Bengal to the Gulf of Tongking tlie coast of Siam forms the gcograjDhical 
centre of Indo-Chma. 


People 

Nearly all the inhabitants of Siam belong to the same race; Shaiis, Laos, 
and Siamese are all Thais. The Slians proper are very numerous in the 
region of the Upper Burman Irawadi and of its Chinese aflhients, on the 
banks of the Sahveeu, and large number.-? of tlicm have settled in that part 
of the Siltang basin which has become English territory. The Lovas, better 
known by the name of Laos, or Laotians, are related to the Shaus and live 
in the northern regions of the land of Siam, chiefly between the Sahveen and 
the Mekong. The Siamese proper live in the coast regions; they aie the most 
civilised of the Thais, but not the purest of race, since, o^ying to the inces¬ 
sant demands of commerce, they represent very dincreiit ethnical olemouls. 
Chinese, Bunuaiis, and Malays have contributed most towards modifying 
the Thai type. Taken a.s a wliole Ihe Tliais resemble the Ohincso much more 
than they resemble the Indians or ^^Ialays, and yot their physiognomy, their 
customs, and thoir way of thinking present so many characteristic Indian 
traits that the Siamese nation to a certain extent justifies its claim to dosoent 
from the Brahmans. The Siamese arc well named Indo-Chinese; everything 
about them—mauueva, customs, civil and religious institutions—participates 
in that double character. Their festivals are of Brahmanic origin, whilst their 
mode of goverjiment and their laws arc clearly borrowed from Chinese iiisti- 
tuLiona. The language, like the other principal idioms of Indo-Chinn, is 
monosyllabic, and includes no words of more than one syllable except those 
taken from foreign languages. 

The Siamese are for the most part vciy good-tempered and remarkably 
patient, but they wholly lack initiative; they work regularly at their cus¬ 
tomary labours, but arc not ingenious enough to discover now methods. No 
people are more hospitable or more humane; the poor are taken care of every- 
where, and travellers find along their routes shelters where tlioy can cook 
and pass the night; the recommendation made by the Buddhists to place 
along the road jars of fresh water for thirafcy wayfarers is nowhere better 
observed. Siam is the country of Inclo-China in which Buddhism is least 
mixed with other religious elements; it has not degenciated into Shamanism, 
as in the valleys of the Uimalayas, on the plateau of Tibet, and above all on 
the steppes of the Mongols and in the forests of the Buriats; it has also held 
aloof from Hindu idolatry, at least in modern times, for in the sculpture on 
several temples of ihe Laos, as in llio religious buildings of Cambodia, a 
confused niixtuve of Buddhist and Brahmanic motives may be delected. 
Every sou in the family ha.s to pass through a monastic state; between the 
years of twenty and twenty-one the young men go to a monastery, take off 
their civil dves.s, and renounce their rank and dignity during the time of 
claustratiou. Even the kings arc subject to this rule, and on emerging from 
llie inonasLery they have to bo crowned anew, although tlicy remain none 
the less high priests and arc responsible for the prosperity of the monasteries. 
The Siamese nation expends annually more than £5,000,000 for the support 
of priests and moiiks> 
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History 

Anterior to the establishment of Ayuthia about tlie miclclle of the four¬ 
teenth century, the annals of Siam are made up of traditional legends and 
fables, such as most nations am fond of substituting in the place of veracious 
history. The Siamese group ilieir eaily ancestor around the first disciples 
of Buddha, and begin their annals about five centuries before the Christian 
era. A succession of dynasties frequently shifting their capital cities, in which 
Buddhistic miracles and the inleiwcntiou of superhuman agency are con¬ 
stantly exhibited,^ figure in the first volumes of the Siamese ]-ecords. There 
are accounts of intermarriages with Chinese princesses, of embassies, and 
wars with neighbouring states, interblciided with wonders and miraculous 
interpositions of Inclra and other divinities; but from the time when the 
city of Aj'uthia was founded by Phaya-Utliong, who took the title of Phra 
Rama Thibodi, the succession of sovereigns and the course of events are 
recorded with tolerable accuracy.^ 

The city continued for about four hundred years to be the capital of 
the Sianicfie Idjigdoin, and the dynasty founded by Uthong continued in 
power, with short intermissions, until the beginning of the seventeenth centuiy, 
The chief events during this period were wars with Cambodia and other 
neighbouring .states, and the beginnings of intercourse with western nations, 
The Portuguese were the first Europeans to establish trade relations with 
Siam in 1511, after they had conquered Malacca. The intercourse of Siam 
with the West became more active under the celebrated king Narai, who 
ruled in the second half of the seventeenth century. He encouraged Euro¬ 
pean traders, tolerated Catholic monks and priests in his land, and in 1085 
held a grand reception for the ambassador of Louis XIV. He even ap- 
poiiitecf Constantino Phauicon, a Greek by birth, to be hi.s pi’iine minister, 
but this man, although he appeal's to have been an able ruler, drew on himself 
the hatred of the mandarins by his European methods and w'as assassinated, 
The king Narai died about the sanic time, his death very probably being due 
to violence.» 

The intimate union of Phaulcon with the French no doubt loci to his own 
destruction and that of his master. There are sufficient grounds for believing 
that Phaulcon was clc.sirous of handing over the sovereignty of Siam to the 
French king, of which the advent of considerable bodies of French soldiers is 
unmistakame evidence.® 

French aspirations in Siam were rudely checked by the deatlis of Narai and 
his prime minister, but they were not extinguished and have come to the front 
again during the past century. English traders also visited Siam early in the 
scvoiiiconth century. The period following the death of Narai in_1682_was 
more or les.s disturbed by civil war, changes in dynasty, and foreign invasions, 
until in 1767 the capital, Aylithia, was destroyed by the Biirmans. At this 
time of need a saviour arose for the Siamese in the person of a man called 
Phaya Takh, wlio was Giincsc on his father’s side, who routed the Bur- 
mans, brought the maritime province.^ and Cambodia under hi.5 rule, and 
established his capital at Bangkok. But although ho was an efficient ruler 
and succeeded in firmly consolidating his kingdom, he gave dissatisfaction on 
account of his pride and haughtiness, it even being claimed that he wished to 
receive divine honour.s as Buddha. He was overthrown and executed by his 
prime minister, wlio in 1782 founded the dyiia.sty still in power. Tlie fourth 
king of this dynasty, Mongkut, who came to tlic throne in 1851,was a remark- 
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able personage for the chief potentate of an eastern monarchy. Ho was an 
enlightened ruler, as -well as a philosopher and a man devoted to science. Ho 
knew Latin and EngVish, and look great pains to acqmre a correct style oi 
writing in the latter language. Amusing incidents arc related of times when 
he routed out English-speaking missionaries, and once even the British con¬ 
sul, to consult them concerning some Englisli phrase in the middle of the night. 
In Sir John Bowring’s work on Siam is an appendix on the history of that 
country written by the king himself, and also a letter concerning his own 
dynasty, from which the following extract is made; ® On the year of Christian 
era 1781, when two brother kings were sent to tranqiicl Cambodia, which was 
in distress or disturbance of lebelHon, the King Phya Tarsing, marked 7,^ 
remained here. He came mad or furious, saying he is Budh, etc., and put 
many persons of innocents to death, more than ten thousand men, and com¬ 
pelled the people to pay various amounts of money to royal treasure, with any 
lawful taxes and reasonable causes; so here great insurgents look place, who 
apprehended the mad king and put to death, and sent their mission to Cam¬ 
bodia, and invited two kings of war and of Northern Siam to return here for 
the crown and throne of whole Siam and its dependency. 

“ Our grandfather was entlironed and crowned in May, 1782, in immo of 
‘ Phra BwcUvyot fa elvwlaloke,' marked Iw book 8; bis rcigu cowdnued Uveniy- 
heveii years; his demise took place on the year 1800, in which our father has 
succeeded him. His coronation took place on August, 1809; his reign con¬ 
tinued happily fifteen years; lus expiration took place in tlio year 1824, in 
month of July. Our elder brother, the late king, succeeded our royal father; 
his coronation took place on August, 1824. His name was Param Dkai'wik 
rajali-dhiraj (proper Sanskrit), and in Siamese name Phra Nangklau cliau yu 
Acca. His reign continued twenty-six years; his demise took place on 2nd 
April, 1851; then my succession of him concluded, and I was crowned on May 
loth of that year.’'*^ 

The elder brother referred to was an illegitimate son, who usurped tho 
tlirouc and reigned until his death, the legitimate ruler in the mean while living 
in the priesthood. At Mongkut’s accession in 1851 his younger brother was 
crowned as second king, and held that oflice until his death in 1865, when he 
was succeeded by his son, George Washington. The name given to the son is 
in a way indicative of the father’s sympathies with western civilisation. He 
was even more remarkable than his cider brother, Mongkut, for his intelli¬ 
gence and general enlighienment, and associated freely with Europeans. 
His son, George Washington, was also a friend to tho Europeans and was 
much liked by them. He held the position of secondary king until his death 
in 1885, since which time the office has ceased to exist. 

During the reign of Mongkut treaties wore made with England in 1855 and 
1856, and also with the United States, France, Japan, and the other countries, 
opening up the commerce of Siam to foreign nations. The priucijile of extra 
territorialism was estal^lished, according to which foreigners are tried in their 
own conntiy. Mongkut died in 1868, having overexerted liimself in the 
cause of science by organising a grand expedition to witness an eclipse of the 
sun. He was succeeded by his son, the present ruler. 

Towards the close of the nineteenth century the peace of Siam was dis¬ 
turbed by France, owing to disputes concerning the boundary between Siam 
and the French province of Annam. The matter became so serious that in 
1893 the French government sent two gunboats, which forced their way up 

The numbers i-efer to those in the history of Siam by Bishop Pallegoix. The king here 
intended is the Phaya Takli mentioned above.] 
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the Mciiam to Bcoiigkok. A treaty was finally concluded in Ociol^er of the 
same year, according to which all Siamese territory east of the Mekong wavS 
ceded to France, and Siam was prohibited from having any forts within a 
distance of twenty-five kilometres from that river. France was to restore 
the Siamese port of Chan-ta-bun when the provisions of the treaty had been 
fulfilled, but she put off doing so on the pretext that Siam was not keeping 
order on her side tlie Mekong—which was naturally hard to do ivithoiit forts 
or soldiers — and furdiennoi-c laid clmin to the whole province of Luang 
Ih’abang, including the portion west of the Mekong. A new convention w'as 
signed in 1902, according to which Fmnce was to evacuate Chan-ta-bun in 
return for the cession of the provinces of Mcluprey and Bassac and other ter¬ 
ritory to the extent of twenty thousand square kilometres. This coiu^ention 
did not meet the approval of the colonial party in France, which w'anta to 
annex the whole of Siam. The new treaty, as finally signed at Paris, leaves 
Fninoe practically in control of the whole Mekong valley. An important 
eonvoiiiion in regard to Siam was signed by France and England m 1896. 
This assured the independence of tho central portion of Siam, including the 
rich basin of the Menani. 

English influonce is predominant in Siam. Besides the xuals, or monastic 
soliools, in which the teaching is mainly elementary, in the capital of Bang¬ 
kok there are five governmental schools for boys and two for girls, in whidi 
the liighcr courses are conducted entirely hi English, and boys of the nobility 
arc frequently sent to England to bo educated. The crown prince joturned 
to Siam in 1002, after completing his studies at Oxford. In speaking of the 
king, Mr. Campbell,/ in his very interesting book, in ike Twentieth 
Centui^y, says: To those who have come under the chai’in of his remarkable 
personality, it is both invidious and difficult to give a just estimate of his 
character and actions, and the time has probably not yet arrived for doing so. 
But oven though, like his father, he may have failed to fulfil completely the 
promise of his boyhood and youth, nevertheless his reign has been character- 
jW) on the uboJo hy n spirit o! liboj'aJity wid onJigbtennjont) Jio is perhaps 
entitled to a place among the small band of progressive rulers that tlie east 
has produced.'’^ 


French Tndo-China 

French Indn-China forms the southernmost part of the Asiatic coast of 
the China Sea. It is situated between Siam and China, near the Malay Pen- 
in.sula, tlio isles of the Sonde and the Philippines. Its capital, Saigon, is a 
distance of two days by boat from Singapore, four days from Batavia, three 
days from Manila mid Hong-kong, six days from Shanghai, and only ten days 
from Yokohama, whereas thirty days separate it from Marseilles. French 
Indo-China, therefore, has geographically much more incentive to enter 
into relations with the ports of the Far East just mentioned than with those 
of France, and without the French official occupation it would be as foreign 
to France us arc Siam Jind Malaysia. 

French Indo-China is long, nanw in the centre, where it constitutes the 
central portion of the kingdom of Annam, and very much broadened out at 
tho two ends, the upper one of which constitutes Tongking, while the lower 
is repi'cscntod by Cochin China and Cambodia. 

The territory of French Indo-China is traversed from north to south by a 
chain of mountains nearly parallel to the sea of China, which it approaches 
very closely in central Annnm. The country is without doubt one of the 
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beat watered dwUicts m Uip world. The inoKt importaiiL of its rivers is the 
Mekong, which n.scs in the upper pui’t of the iiiounlain range of Yunnan 
and empties into the China Scant the peninsula of Cochin China, which it has 
formed from its alluvial deposits. In a straight line its course would measure 
more than two thousand kilometres. It is obstructed l^y rocks at many 
points, and only a limited portion of it is navigable. 

The Great Lake has the general fonn of an elongated oval, narrowed at a 
point which connects the upper two-thirds with the lower third. Its total 
surface is not less than three hundred square kilometres, but its waters are 
sometimes rough enough to make navigation in small boats perilous. During 
the season when its waters are high it can ho frequented by ships drawing 
from three to four metres, but during the dry .season, from March to Sep¬ 
tember, only the small native boats can navigate it. During the season of the 
low waters the lakes are covered with fishing-boats which get an cnonnoiis 
quantity of fish. Those are salted, <lried, and exported, not only to Cochin 
China but also tn difforont parts of China. This fishing is carried on ex¬ 
clusively by Anuamites. 


Earbj Uisiorif 

The Annamito.s of to-tlay belong lo tlic yellow race. They liave all its 
ethnological chavaotei’istics, its language, customs, and political organisation. 
The history of Annain, moreover, like that of China, is impregnated with a 
multitude of legends which obscure it to such a degree tlmt its fust periods 
are wholly veiled in mystery. Several races have boon thrown together in 
the territories of what is now Annam, and llieir deeds have Ix'eii nioxtriciibly 
confused in the accounts preserved by native historians. 

Everything seems Lo point to the fact that Annam was first peopled by 
men coming from tho isles of the Pacific and belonging to the Malayan race. 
Later there was a collision of two main currents of immigration, one current 
formed by people of the Aryan race coming from India, across Burma and 
Siam; the other, by people of the yellow race coining down from the valleys 
of China. The Aryans coming from India took po.ssession of Cambodia, 
Cochin China, and later of southern and contra! Annain, crowding back the 
primitive Malay populations into tlie mountains, where traces of them may 
still bo found. In Cambodia and Cochin China tlicy founded the Khmer 
Empire, the power and wealth of which is attested by the sujDerb ruin.s of 
Angkor, and in Annam they eslablislicd the kingdom of the Ciampas, the 
monuments of which recall those of Cambodia. The people of the yellow 
race coming from China founded fii'st in Toiigking and then iii northern 
Annam the Aunamite Empire, the first sovereigns of whudi are attribvrted 
by local legends to the imperial family of China. 

According to Anuaiuite legends, it seems probable that the colouisU 
coming from China who settled among the primitive inhabitants of the country 
mixed with them instead of brutally ciwvding them out, and that their 
principal role was to gi'oup tho tribes, till then isolated, into one nation 
more or le.ss regularly organised. It is even probable that this empire wa.s 
governed now by repre^ntatives of the yellow race, lately come, and then 
by members of the original communities. In fact, Annamitc liistory relates 
that ill the year 1100 b.c. the emperor of the country of Giao-Chi (Annam) 
having sent an embassy to China, the Ghine-se had to summon intcvpretoi's 
lo read the letter of credit with which they wore provided and to translate 
wluat they said. 
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The irficUliniis of Amiam show the counLiy as involved in incessant 
struggles with China during more than ten centuries before our era, then as 
falling completely under the domination of the Celestial Empire towards the 
beginning of the Christian era, and from that time as subject to Chinese gov¬ 
ernors. 

A series of rebeflions, sometimes repressed, sometimes successful, marks 
the first centuries of the Cln-istian era. It is during tliis period that Chinese 
literature and the teachings of Confucius replaced definitely in Annam the 
phonetic writing which it appoam was peculiar to the Annamites. During 
this time also the people of the yellow race multiplied, and ended by occupy¬ 
ing all the deltas and the most fertile plains of Toiigking and of northern 
Annani.ff 

Until 907 A.T). Annam was governed by dynasties vassal to the Chinese 
Empire, and from that time nntjl the tenth century by CJiinese governors. 
At the beginning of that century the Annameso chiefs revolted, and after 
long wars finally established, in the fifteenth century, an autonomous rule, 
although they wore still nominally iiiider Chinese suzerainty. Cambodia 
threw off the Chinese yoke in 025, and even kept Siam in subjection for a 
short period. After tlic thirtcjunth century (he kingdom began to decline, 
and in the soveiiieonlh and eighteenth centuries its tonitoiy was very much 
reduced by Siam and Cochin China. It was rescued fmm' the foiincr only 
to become a French protectorate in the nineteenth century. 


Forciffn Relations 

The mtcvcouvse of Annam and Camliodia with western nations began in 
the sixteenth century. The Portuguese established a mission in Cambodia 
in 1553, but until tlie middle of the nineteenth century Europeans had little 
indiiencG in the land. A Spanish Dominican missionary landed in Annam 
ill 1590, and at about the same time Portuguese trading vessels visited these 
regions. The Dutch entered into commercial relations with Tongking in 
1637, and afterwards English and French traders attempted to gain a footing 
in the country, but .soon abandoned tlic attempt. The Dutch remained until 
1700, ^yhon they were cxpcilcfl iiy the Trinlis, a dynasty which came into 
power in Tongking in 1545 owing to the impotency of the old ruling' dynasty 
of the IjcIis. The Lph.s had nilod over Cochin China and Tongldng since 1428, 
in which year the Chinese yoke liad been thrown off. 

In 1737 a new dynasty arose in Cochin China, that of the Tai-songs, 
which destroyed the Lehs, the Trinhs, and the Nnguyes. The solo survivor 
of this last dynasty, Naguycii Anh, took refuge with the French bishop of 
Ailran, who oliiainod for him the support of Louis XVI. In 1802 Naguyen 
Anh, with the aid of the French, joined Tongking to his dominion, extermi¬ 
nated the Tai-songs, and was crownefl empoi'or of Armani under the name 
Gia-long, The empire of Annam thus included the provinces Annam, Tong¬ 
king, and Cochin China, Gia-long was well-dispoacd towards Europeans, and 
proteeted them throughout his reign, but under his son and successor Minh- 
mang they began to be pei’secutecl.** 

In 1847, during the reign of Tieu Tii, occurred the first conflict between 
Annam and li’rancc; five Annamite corvettes which had threatened to attack 
the Gloire and the Victorieuse, French fngates commanded by Laplerrc and 
Rigaidl de Geiiouifly, wore drstro 5 T,d in the bay of ruran. Tieu Tri died of 
grief, During the reign of Tu Due [his successor] tlic persecution of mis- 
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sionaries became more violent; in 1851 and in 1852 the French missionaries 
Schaeffer and Bonnard were murdered by his order^ and France protested. 
As her protests were not heeded, M. de Montigny, commander of the Calinat, 
destroyed one of the forts of Turan. In 1857 a Spanish bishop—M. Diaz— 
having been arrested and killed at Tongking, France and Spain united to 
obtain reparation for the violence done to their subjects and to tlie Christian.>d 
of Annam. On August 31st, 1858, a body of Franco-Spaniards arrived at 
Turan, took possession of the forts, established themselves on the peninsula 
whieli bounds the entrance to tlic harbour on the south, and maintained 
themselves there in spite of the efforts of the Anuamites to drive them out.y 
By 1861 the three upper provinces of Cochin China were in the possession of 
the French, and in 1862 a treaty was signed with the king of Annam rccog- 
nising the French control of Saigon, Mytlio, and Bienhoa; by 1867 Franco 
had occupied three other provinces in southern Cochin China, and in 1874 a 
treaty was finally signed abandoning all six provinces to France. 

The French, whose designs upon Tongking had been tcniporai-ily checked 
by war at home, began again to push their influence by force of arms, and 
^though meeting with vmious reverses they finally jnado a few conquests, 
which encouraged them to send an ultimatum to Annam. demanding the 
observance of the treaty of 1874, and the protectorate over Annam, including 
Tongking. This was refused, and the French stormed Hud, forcing the king 
—the succes.sor of Tu Due—to sign a treaty recognising the French protec¬ 
torate (1884). There now ensued the war between Franco and China con¬ 
cerning the protectorate over Tongking, whicli resulted in the treaty of 1886 
establishing French authority over that province. 

Cambodia became a protectorate of France in 1863; nominally it is still 
an. absolute monarchy, but since the convention witli France in 1884 the 
country is practically a French province. As in Siam at one period, there 
are two kings in Cambodia. The first, King Norodom, wa-s crowned in 1860; 
the second is Prince Somdach Prea Malia. 

After the convention of 1884 France entered on an aggressive policy of 
conquest which involved Annam and Tongking in civil war and rebellion. 
Ill 1886 Paul Bert was made governor-general, but died in the same year 
without having been able to counteract the evils of the military rdgimo It 
was not until 1891 that, with the appointment of M. do Laiiossan as governor- 
general, order was restored to the disturbed province.^. In 1898 the political 
and financial unity of Indo-China was definitely cstublished.a 

The government in its present form was organised by the decrees of 
October 17th and November 3rd to 12tli, 1887, and by tho.se of April 21st, 
1891, and July 31st, 1898. Indo-Chiua, financially and politically unified, is, 
as we have seen, placed under the authority of a governor-general, assisted 
by a superior council of Indo-China, wliich, reorganised by the decree of 
August 8th, 1898, is coiupo.scd as follows: president, the governor-general; 
the general commanding as head of the troops; the rcar-admii’al commanding 
the naval squadron of the Far East; the lieutenant-governor of Cochin China; 
the resident superiors of Tongking, Annam, and Cambodia; a representative 
(appointed by the governor-general) of the government at Laos; the chief 
of the controle financier; the head of llie judicial service of Indo-China; the 
superintendent of the customs and excise of Indo-China; the president of 
the colonial council of Indo-China; tlie presidents of the chainber.s of com¬ 
merce of Saigon, Hanoi, and Haipliong; the prcsidcutH of the uultecl chambovs 
of commerce and agriculture of Aimarn and Cambodia; the presidents of 
chambers of agriculture; two influential natives, and the chief of the governor- 
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general’s cabineL. A “permauenl commission” of the council has been 
formed. The superior council meets annually to receive the budget, which 
“must be accepted by the governor-general at a sei^ion of the superior coun¬ 
cil.” It must also be consulted on the distribution of military credits, and 
on the credits to be devoted to public works. 

The governor-general is also assisted by a “council of defence.” The 
general services of the custojns, justice, public worljs, agriculture, and com¬ 
merce are placed directly in tlie hands of the governor-general. He presides 
over the council of ministers—comat—of Annaiii, The protected governments 
of Annam and Cambodia are under his control, and, in reality, under his 
command. He therefore exercises sovereign power throughout Indo-China, 
He is ans^verable to the minister of the colonies. There is a conlroU financie)' 
in Indo-China, dependent upon the ministry of tlie colonies. Its retmns 
have to be communicated to the governor-general. 

The town of Saigon is oflicially the capital of Indo-China. The superior 
council, however, docs not necefisavUy sit nt Saigon. It is annually convoked 
in the capital of one of the local governments, as Hanoi, Pnom-Penh, anclHuA^^ 
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TPIE IIISTOKY OF CHINA AND JAPAN 


CHINA 


CHAPTER I 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CHINESE CIVILISATION 

Tnn tiuly oorrcct enjoy tlic cmolumcnla of onkc; 

Tho Inily coriect stand m awo of heaven’s clcoieos; 

Tlio tuily c(>noct may IwomcdukosandnmitiiiiRca, 

Tlic liuly conect practise virtue and upnglitiiMs; 

Tlio truly correct cause fiends to submit and men to 
lospcct them; 

The tnily correct cause the people to be ti nnqiiil, and 
tlio country to be settled. 

flmgsin-l^hven.b 


f'lIAIfACTJriUSTIC'S OF TJIE T.AND AND TllliS PEOPLE 

Fno^i tho oasioi’ii portion of the Asiatic plateau, witli its sacred mountains 
of Pleaven (Tian-Shan), to tJio border seas of the Pacific stretches the iin- 
inoasurablo einpiro of China: inclusive of its dependonoio.s it exceeds in area 
and in population the whole continent of Europe. It consists of a high 
“ transition,” or terraced land, and a groat, productive plain, intersected by 
miglity rivers (Hwangho and Yonglse-Kiang) and numerous canals. It is 
divided into two parts: China proper, cut up into cigliteen provinces, and the 
territories adch’d to it by coiuiucst from time to time towards tlie north and 
west (Manchuria, Mongolia, Little Bokhara, Tibet). From tlie chain of high 
mountains in the west great arms stretch to the northeast and southeast, so 
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that the middle plain facing the sea is shut in on three sides by mountainous 
regions. In this extensive territory, decked with ricli fields of wheat and rye, 
where the fragrant tea-plant blossoms and the silkworm spins his precious 
threads, where magnificent gardens display the finest fruits and the most 
beautiful flowers, where in the soutliern landscapes the palm and other orna¬ 
mental trees—the orange, fig, chestnut, and pomegranate—rise in the clear 
air, where nature and Heaven have brought together everything that might 
make human existence comfortable and full of j^easures, there has lived since 
unthinkable ages, in absolute seclusion from the rest of the world, a people of 
Mongolian descent. Their civilisation is peculiar and their national typo very 
distinctly expressed in mind and body. From the most ancient writers wo 
hear praise of the overflowing wealth of the land—its extensive cattle ranges, 
its agricultural products, its quantities of fine silk which formed one of the 
principal commercial resources of the country. They describe the Seres of 
the northwestern mountainous "Silk-land” (Scrica) as a gentle, righteous, 
temperate people, loving quiet and a comfortable life, possessing large and 
wealthy cities, living in complete seclusion, and so scrupulously avoiding all 
association with other peoples that in their traffic with the Scythians^ Par- 
thians, and other neighbouring peoples, they laid down their wiires in the 
desert and there received others in exchange, without direct communication. 
These are traits which still characterise the Chinese to-clay, affording evidence 
of their primordial unchanging character. 

The Chinesej the onl 5 r people of Mongolian race that lias developed bc^ 
yond the lialf-wild condition of the nomadic life, may be placed at the boghi- 
iiing of history, because they have from the earliest times himg like a, dried 
branch on the tree of civilisation, not exerting the slightest influence upon 
the growth of culture among the rest of mankind. China is a world by itself, 
not only in its human and national life, but also in the natural and indus^ 
Inal conditions of the country. The uniformity whicli we note with nslonisli- 
ment in the external form and anatomical structure of the people, in its 
customs and institutions, in its industries and manner of life, is reflected 
throughout the land itself in its animal and vegetable forms, its climate, and 
the cultivation of its soil. “In this land,” says Ritter, “a people, isolalod 
from the rest of the world like islanders, and egoistically lost in wondei'inent 
at itself, clcvelcped in singular manner a strong and sharply outlined national 
type. Within this type the individuality of the personal unit was to an 
extraordinary degree repi'esscd ” 

But the coiKlition of the country—its situation, shut off by mountains, 
seas, and the Chinese Wall, more than three hundred miles long—is not alone 
responsible for this uniform typical charaeler; the Mongolian descent and the 
inherent tenacity of the people worked also in the same direction. As the 
Caucasian race is distinguished from other races, even in l^odily structure, 
by its versatility of form and its variety of feature, bo the Mongolian race i.s 
distinguished by uniformity of face and figure; and the same difrorenco per¬ 
sists in the diverse mentality of each race. Nevertheless, the Chinc.se mark 
the boundary line in civilisation, beyond which the Mongolian race in its de¬ 
velopment has not progressed. "Nature and history have tried to show in 
them the utmost that can be made out of Mongolian civilisation.” Chinese 
character bears the stamp of the inevitable; it has a tremendous power to 
transform into its own substance all foreign elements. No conqueror altered 
the life of the Chinese people or its political system, 

The inore ancient history of China, which can be drawn only from native 
'sources, is obscure, iintmstworthy, and imperfect. The Chinese lack all 
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sense of historical values. To the Chinaman, existing institutions and condi¬ 
tions represent eternal, innnutable laws. To change thcni would be regarded 
as an impious interference with the lawful course of events in tlie life of the 
nation. For this reason progress does not find favour among them. Accord¬ 
ing to the Chinese conception, hiunauity’s task is to preserve the original .state 
of things or to restore such customs as may have been done away with. His¬ 
tory, therefore, records no development; it is only the anthropological depart¬ 
ment of natural science, and .seeks to represent, wliile portraying the life of 
the state, laws as eternal and immutable as those with which astronomy ex¬ 
plains the courses of the planets and fjie movements of the sun. They point 
to the ancient days as humanity’s ideal. Only now and then, and for brief 
intervals, is this lifeless and rigid civilisation thrilled by some extraneous 
influence into vibratory motion. 


CONFUCIUS (c«. 500 n.c.) 

The Chinese character as it shows itself in religion, custonis, and political 
life is rofon'od bade to the great sago and lawgiver, Kong-fu-tso (Confucius). 
Tho old institutions, teachings, and statutes whicli were introduced undei' 
the pious king Yao and other God-fearing rulers of the earliest times had 
fallen into disuse because of the carelessness, weakness, and viciousiiess of 
later emperors. Evil influences had created confusion and discord and the 
ancient happiness had been clouded. At that time Kong-fu-tse, a man who 
had grown up in poverty, who had entered deeply into the earlier history of 
China, and had felt painfullv the degeneration of his time as compared with 
former excellence, became the I’estorer of the old laws and institutions. He 
started out with the prineiple that man is by nature virtuous, and that only 
good examples are iiccessaiy to make a whole people good. He set up the 
customs and conditions of ancient times and the actions and ways of living 
of the earlier gonorations as a mirror of virtuous life, and sought by collecting 
and arranging tho traditions of the people in the writings of the Kings to 
awaken an understanding of right and virtue. Thus he became the founder 
of a system of doctrines tliat extended to all the activities of the people and 
controlled all intellectual and spiritual life. He himself carefully avoided all 
appearance of innovation. “My teaching," he said, “is that which our fore¬ 
fathers taught and handed down to us; I have added nothing and taken away 
nothing; I teach it in its oiiglnal purity; it is unchangeable as the heaven 
itself from wliich it comes. I but scatter, like the tiller of the soil, the seed 
which I have received, imohangccl, upon the earth.” 

Confucius lived from 550 to 479 n.c. At times he was honoured by 
emperors and rewarded with offices and honour.?, at others persecuted and 
driven into exile. Disciples eager for knowledge surrounded him everywhere 
and accepted from his hps lessons of wisdom and good sense. His name at 
all times was held in tlie greatest respect. His meraoiy was honoui’ed by 
memorial temples. His virtue and wisdom were held to be supematui'al. 
His family was raised to the highest order of nobility. The teachings pro¬ 
pounded by him and spread and explained by numerous disciples, especially 
by Meng-tsc (m. 360 n.c.) and Tsliii-tse, the “prince of learning " {ca. 1150 
A.n.), soon became the centre of tire intellectual life of China. The most 
important work of Kong-fu-tsc was the promulgation and restoration of the 
state and popular religion of which the fabled king Fe-hi is regarded as the 
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founder. This I’eligion is still the dominunt one, although the teaching of 
Lao-tse, and Buddhism, which had entered the country from India, attained 
some importance. 


OFFIoniL RELIGION ACCOHDlNa TO THE SYSTEM OF CONFUCIUS 

The Chinese postulate a twofold origin of all being, passive inatter and 
active force, which are interdependent and of which neither can exist without 
the other. Primitive force (Yang) is symbolised by heaven, the creative, 
masculine principle; and primitive matter (Yn) by the earth, the receptive 
female principle. These come into relation with each other; primitive force 
ads on primitive matter, impels and shapes it. The product of this union 
ia real being, the world. Since the primitive force revealing iLself in heaven 
(Tien) ia regarded as the higher power, worship of heaven with the sun and 
the stars occupies the fimt place in the beliefs of the people Heaven with 
it.s methodic movement, its eternal order and beauty, which serve as a mirror 
to the hiimtui soul in its moral relations, is the I'eal divinity of the Chiucac 
scriptiu’cs In tho second rank is the earth, upon which the life of nature 
becomes mauife.st. Heaven is the universal force of life, acting unconsciously; 
it is the soul of the world Consciousness of self and individual choice arc 
the attiibules of man alone, the third unit in the stwics of primitive beings. 
"Heaven and cavlh,” says the Bhu-king, "are tlic father and mother of all 
thingvs; man alone among all beings has the understanding to discriiniiiato." 
Man thus takes an intermediate place between higher and lower, between 
heaven and earth; and since the central point acts as the support and balanc¬ 
ing weight of the universe, the eternal order depends upon man's holding fast 
to the centre. While man by his moral strength steadily maintains his Hclf- 
won perfection, and as an industrious, order-producing factor, in common 
with iieaveii and earth, takes part in tho creation and jjrcservation of things, 
everything will remain in its proper equilibrium; but if man (joparts from 
his centre, if he loses moral balance, then the equilibrium of tho universe is 
disturbed and disorderly [)Owci-s bioalc the eternal harmony. 

Chinese religion is therefore, according to its philosophical contents, a 
natural religion without spiritual depth of thought. It derives its worth anil 
its ethical significance only from its relation to the life of man, The religious 
conception of the Chinese is unable to grasp the idea of a spiritual personality, 
an all-powerful creator of heaven and of earth. Under the general conception 
of heaven, sun, moon, and stars, together with the blue plain of the sky, 
are worshipped as creative and world-producing forces; and when the Chris¬ 
tian missionaries, deceived by the name Slia7ig-Ti, “exalted ruler," and iiy 
the divine attributes of omniscience, highest love and wi.silom, oinnipotcncc, 
and the like, sought to rocognii^ in Tien a personal god, a, .supremo being, 
and to fasten to this all the theistic ideas of Christianity, they soon became 
aware of tlieir error. According to the Chinese conception the world has no 
beginning; the original beings, the source of all things—the bluo firmament 
of heaven, and inattor, making itself manifest in the earth—have existed 
through eternity. The notion of a primal spiritual principlo, a .supreme 
reason which has created the universe out of nothingness and that preserves 
it or permeates it, ia unknown to the Clmiesc teachers of religion. Only 
with the later philosophers docs an endeavour make its appearance to unite 
in a higher conception this divided duality. Unable, however, to produce 
the idea of an unconditioned spirit, they developed the idea of fate, "sueh 
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as looms up like a pale form of the mist in Ihe background of all heathen 
religions behind the coloured figiu-es of real belief.” But the idea of fate is 
indefinite and lifeless; it is the dim conception of the activity of an inex¬ 
plicable chance. 

The Worship of Spirits 

The formless ideas of the gods hekl by the Chinc.se sages were, liowevci', 
too abstract, too lacking in appeal to tlio senses. The masses needed external, 
direct manifestations in oiticr to visualise those things whieli it worshipped 
as divine. From this sprang the belief in “spirits,” particularly that of 
" patron spirits,” the worship of whom Avas prominent in the religious ritc.s 
of the people. “The intuitive powci-s of the human heart,” says Giitzlaff, 
“arc exercised in the deification of ancestors.” The primal, divine cause, 
Avliich mo.st plainly manifests itself in the starry heavens, may show itself 
also in .single phenomena. Thus not only the heavens and the earth are 
wonshipped, bub also the spirits of the stars, of ihe sun, of inoiiiitains and 
rivers, and alcove all the souls of dead inoii, esi)ecia)ly of good ein]Dcrors and 
virtuous ancostons. _ These are regarded as patron powers Avatching over 
special inlcvosts In life, over home and family. To them sacrifices and gifts 
arc offered. 

This belief in spirits therefore is associated with some notion ns to the 
condition of iho human soul after dcatli. Concerning this important point, 
liOAA'Over, the doctrine of Kong-fu-tsc did not attain clarity. Although, 
indeed, popular boliof is mainly concerned Avith the souls of deceased virtu¬ 
ous persons, amongst whom Kong-fu-tsc himself occupies the chief place, yet 
the conenpLhni of a heavenly Avorld is ahsoiit from the Chinese religious beliefs. 
Tlie reward of iho virtuous after death consists in their being again made a 
part of heaven and living on earth in the memory of men. For this reason 
no world of heroes has bcon built up in the Cliincsc mind. “Lacking in 
imagination,” aa'o are told by Btuhr, “the Chinese Avcrc not able to weave a 
rich world of legend about the Hats of tlicir goils and heroes, in Avhich to 
luilbld a Avealtli of icfcas coneorning the manifolcf aspects of life. Except for 
tiic coremonial of the dead, in winch honour is rendered to the souls of the 
deceased, Chiiie.so religious womhip is mere nature worship.” The patron 
spirits arc of three ordore, to Avhich (hey arc assigned by di]]loma after a 
formal examination by the emperors. 

Teaching and Relribvlion 

We have seen Avhat higli importance the doctrine of Ivong-fu-l.se assigns 
to man. He is the intermediate one of the primal beings; he is regarded as 
the “blossom” of natuve. Though his body, Ukc other natuial substances, 
is only the product of an “ever circling primitive matter,” yet primitive force 
is propoiidcrant in him and manifests iUelf in the spirit, conscious of self. 
Because of this predominant force man carries Avilhin himself the fountain 
of all knoAvlecIge, all morality, and all virtue, and is therefore the highest in 
the ord(;r of created beings. In the mind of man the Avorld presents itself in 
actWe orderliness and reasonableness. Tliereforc man, according to the 
toacliing of Kong-fu-tse, is by nature good; mason living in him impels him 
to a voluntary choice of virtue and piety; in doubtful cases ho is guided by 
Iho teachings and exainplos of former times. Since, hoAATvciy the notion, 
according to which virtuous actions represented n.s a necessity of nature 
without merit, or freedom of avUI, Avas contraiy, Avhen strictly applied, to 
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iiituiLive knowledge as well as to experience, the destructive course of this 
reasoning was cut short; the possibility of evil was admitted and its source 
placed in the material portion of man’s nature,^ And thus belief in freedom 
of tile will, a belief lying deep in popular consciousness, was saved and jus¬ 
tified But the exercise of free will can accomplish evil only; it distm-bs and 
confuses the rational order and quiet working of the life of nature. 

Foi* tlie moral act Chinese religious doctrine has no room; silent resigna¬ 
tion to the divine power manifesting itself in nature is the highest duty. A 
virtuous life for the Chinaman consists in yielding to the hiws of the Celestial 
Icingdom, for that kingdom appears to him as the earthly imago of the well- 
ordered universe. Ho is to hold only to the “ true mean,’' never to exchange 

the “old man” for a new one, and is to keep 
himself from all excess. According to this con¬ 
ception retribution must take place on earth; 
every sin is a disordering of the universal har¬ 
mony, a breaking tlirough the laws of natuie; 
out of sin must come harm for the individual as 
well as for the universe, whereas virtuous men 
are accompanied with good fortune. “ If virtue 
is clear and pure," says the Shu-kiiig, “ Llion is 
man fortunate in all that lie undertakes; Init 
if it is oliscuvcd he is unhappy. Good and ill 
fortune arc not bound to man, but both, sent 
from heaven, are dependent upon his virtue.’’ 
For this reason Chinese religion consists chiefly 
of moral loacliings and wiso sayings for tho 
earthly life. Of a retribution after life there is 
nowhere a word. 

This direct sequence of sin and punishniont 
lets also the natural evils, such as sickness, 
famine, flood, eartliquako, etc., appear as the 
consequences of disturbance in the order of the 
univeme duo to tlic evil dccffe of lailoi’s and peo- 
ple.s; therefore tho state is obliged to keep 
watch over morality just as it does over the 
obedience paid to civil laws. In tho common 
interest it must punish sin and reward virtue 
iSmulem roR ScARiNa tiid Sky in order to restore the disturbed etiuilibrium. 

The “commands of Heaven," which emperor 
and people must obey, arc those laws of 
reason which everyone cames within himself. On this account much value 
is assigned in China to public opinion. It is looked upon us the surest indica¬ 
tion of the intention of heaven, and the proverb, Vox populi, vox Dei, has its 
full significance. “What the peoples hold worthy of reward or of punish¬ 
ment,” says the Sliu-king, "indicates what heaven wishes to have punished or 
rewarded. There is a close relationship between heaven ami the people." 
Since Chinese religion teaches no immortality, it can be held only as a com¬ 
fortable concession to the desires of the people that, as was stated above, 
there is hold out to thorn the prospect of a continuance after death aa a reward 
for virtuous persons, especially te the emperore as the sons and representa¬ 
tives of heaven, and that the souls of ancestoi's arc said to act as protecting 
spirits for their kin. There is nowhere any mention of the damnation of the 
bad. Man receives for his behaviour divine justice on earth. 
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The insipid and unpoetic nature of the Chinaman shows itself particularly 
in the poverty of his forms of worship and in the sterility of his religious life. 
No weekly holidays, no sacred feasts break into the monotonous similarity 
of the days In restless activity the Cliinainau spends his life, without paus¬ 
ing in his pursuit of industry and wealth, without suspending for a moment 
tire struggle and gihid of practical existence, to observe any religious festival 
that might uplift his soul, or to decorate liis material business with a single 
(lower of idealism. The Chinese people has no temples where it might jrour 
forth its profounder feelings in rapt prayer before a higher power, or where 
by formal sacrificial acts it might indicate its voluntai 7 submission; which 
it might adorn with works of art, the ideal beauties of an imagination filled 
with God. 

It has only halls of recollection for its great men. It has no priest class 
to order and direct its religious life. All Chinamen are equally entitled 
and equally able to execute the insignificant religious ceremonies. Only for 
tlic sake of better discipline the forms of religious worship arc conducted by 
the officials of the empire. For this reason, too, the national sacrifices at the 
four seasons ai‘e conducted by the emperor's, that the blessing of heaven may 
descend upon the fruit-bearing earth. The “Middle Kingdom'^ is the “King¬ 
dom of God.” Prayer, therefore, is mere empty lip-scrvicc, for Chinese 
divinity has no ears to hear; sacrifice is only a sliadow, a mere passionless sug¬ 
gestion of the magnificent religious olTcrings of antiquity. Even prophecy 
and the interpretation of signs, which has always played an important r61e in 
China, has been stripped o? all higher dignity. It depends upon the obser¬ 
vation and calculation of the phenomena of nature and of the sky; upon it are 
based the good and the bad days. It is an irairortant task of the government 
to make known with exactness in a yearly official calendar all the phenomena 
of the heavens, ospceially all eclipses of the sun and moon. 

The principal offering to lieaven is made by the empeiui' himiseJf as chief 
irricst of the realm, “rather to proclaim Iris confidential oneness with it than 
to draw the supernatural over into the natural world.” In addition to this 
nature-worship the emperor sacrifices also in the capital, in an unadorned 
temple, to the spirits of the ancestors of the royal lamily. When in later 
limes the journeys became too difficult for the emperor's all the sacr'ificial acts 
Look place in this building. 


ailNESE SECTS 

In view of the indifference of the Cliincse towards cvei’ything ideal and 
suirernaUiral, their want of religious enthusiasm and force and_ their passion¬ 
less resignation to reality and material existence, it was not clifficiilt for for¬ 
eign forms of belief to gain the privilege of existing by the side of the national 
religion and to find entrance and a home in the minds of some who longed for 
a loftier conception of life. Yet the religious systems transplanted from other 
countries, although they adapted themselves in time to the Chiirese nature 
and irecLiliarities, could never secure general r*ecognition. Their disciples 
r'cmaincd a sect, regarded with indiffei'crice and tolerated so long as they did 
not seem dangoj’oiis to the existing political system, but they were without 
noUccablc influence on the people as a whole. The doctrines which obtained 
the widest recognition boro the impr*css of the religious feeling of India; 
notably those of Tao, founded by Lao-tse and laid down in the sacred book 
Tao-to-king, and the religious system of Buddlra, called Fo by the Chinese. 
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Buddhism 

Buddhism, in spite of temporary pci’seculion, gained numerous followers 
among the lower classes; but in Cliina it had “lost the activity of life and had 
sunk into a turbid mixture with foi'eign elements” and into a mere system of 
outward obsowanccs. It was only of significance in that it furthered the 
cultivation of ti’ces and plants, for the reason that the Buddhists, foregoing 
the bloody aacrificcs of animals, “worshipped the pictures and relics of the 
founder of their religion by offerings of flowers and fragrance.” Thus “tem¬ 
ples, cloisters, and burial places ww'e surrounded by gardens and ornamented 
with foreign trees and a carpet of many coloured variously shaped flowers.” 

The Tao Doclrine 

Lao-tse endeavoured to unify Cliinesc dualism into a single primal exist¬ 
ence (Tao) void of consciousness and purpose, and to conceive the manifold 
vai’iety of things as held together by a single and supi-onie principle. At the 
same time he tried to satis^^ that longing for immortality wliich lies deep in 
the human heart, by holding out to the wise anil the virtuous the prospect of 
living on and of a final leturn to the primal being. Ah the only mothod of 
attaining this consummate wisdom lie recommended, a.g did the holy penitents 
of India, the mortification of the flesh, the taming of all desires and passions, 
and fliglib out of the unreal world of manifold phenomena. Thus would man 
become master over the things of nature and would even obtain power over 
death. By means of the “drink of immortality” I lie “holy man” is able to 
break even the might of death. This mystic teaching in time gave rise to a 
widespread belief in magic and miracles, so that (livlnation, magic arts, and 
incantation of spirits assumed a wide sway. The Tao sect was soineiimos 
persecuted, sometimes tolerated and even honoured; scvcml emperors, indeed, 
partook of tlie “drink of immortality.” 

Lao-tse taught, says Stuhr, “that heaven and earth wore brought forth 
out of chaos. Chaos was preceded by a single being, .silent and immcusurablo, 
unchaiigealile and ever active. It is the mother oi the universe, whoso naino 
is unknown, but she may be designated by the word Tao, reason or reasonably 
acting force. Man’s existence is an image of tlie earth, the earth is an image 
of heaven, heaven an image of reason, reason an imago of iLself. Moral per¬ 
fection consists in freedom from passions, tlia.1 man may give himself over 
the more uninterruptedly to die couteinplation of the harmony I’cigning in 
the iuiivcr.se. There i.s no greater sin than unrestrained desire and no greater 
misfortune than ivant of peace and the torturing unrest of the soul, v'hich 
are conscquoiice.s of the unrestraincclness of desire.” Lao-l.so, like the Brah¬ 
mans of India, lived in solitude, and he taught the life of contemplation. The 
belief in miracles and magic, which sprang from the Tao sy.stem, reached 
its climax in the Shamanism of the peoples of tlie Altai. According to this 
doctrine it is in the power of the Shamans to conjure up .spirits, to tame the 
elements, to produce health and disease, good and evil fortune; in short, to 
free man from the shackles of natural forces and to counteract evil spirits. 


THE STATE 

All Chinese life finds its support and centi*c in the state. In the state are 
uinted all intellectual activities. The state for the Chinaman is a creation 
of heaven, an essential factor in the hamiotiy of the uiiivcr.se /inc| therefore 
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the sum of I’ensoimbleness and peiTection. Man has value only as a citizen 
of the state. PersoiiaMionoiir has little sigiiificaiice; official stations and 
functions alone determine a maiPs position and dignity. To be useful to 
the state is the highest employment of the Chinaman^ and it is therefore the 
duty of the wise man to seek and accept government offices. The religious 
life is swallowed up in the life of the state; morality and piety are one witli 
obedience to the laws of the state. These laws, which, according to the Cliinese 
nation, were imparted to man in the .saercd primeval period by the celestial 
rulers Fo-hi, Yao, and Shun, are of more importance than all liuman authority 
They are not the product of the whim of an individual, but are the sum and 
substance of the divine rationality, the product of the mind of the whole 
people, and must therefore be obeyed no less by the emperor than by every 
subject. 

The laws of China extend to all the relations of life, they deterniine the 
individuals share in the possession of the soil and Ihc taxes to be paid to 
the state; they regulate the buying and soiling of merchandise and detennine 
measures, weights, and market prices; they regulate all life and activity, 
moral conduct as well as the forms of social convention, for they lay down 
laws concorniug the behaviour of men towards men and of men towards 
aninmls and concerning duties towards parents and towards the aged. Nor 
do they fail to concern themselves with dress and the cut of the hair, Every¬ 
thing is regulated by traditional forms and habits, by precepts and ordinances, 
Freedom and individual choice, the sources of all true culture and morality, 
are unknown ideas. But this code of laws, which directs tlie Chinaman in 
all his movements, protects him on the otlier hand against wilfulness and 
oppression, because its authority is unlimited and no situation lies beyond 
its scope. In China there is only one natural distinction: emperor and people. 
All subjects are equal from their birth; there arc no heroclitary classes, no 
castes; only material poasessions, not rank, arc handed down from father 
to son. Not lineage, but knowledge, works, and conduct determine importance 
and dignity. Slavery and the eunuch S 3 'stcm, the unlovely phenomena in 
the .social life of China, did not exist in the most flounshing periods of the 
empire. Slavery came iiito being only ns a eonsecuiencc of increasing over¬ 
population and poverty; eunuchs were the result of oriental voluptuousness, 
degeneration, and polygamy. 

“According to the old laws,” says AVuttke, “the state is solo owner of 
the soil, and gives possession to the individual ojily by way of loan. Every 
father of a family receives a certain amount of arable land from which he 
gives to the state a tenth of the profits. In those cases where, at a greater 
tlistanco from the imlustrinl cities, the system of common property can bo 
carried out, the following course is pursued: A rectangular piece of land is 
divided up into nine equal square.*? which ai'c managed by nine fathers of 
families. The middle (ninth) portion belongs to the state and is worked hi 
common. The eight families form a closely united whole. They must assist 
one another in the planting of the fields, and in need and sickness; represent 
one another, etc. There is no tax to be rendered to the state except the 
income of that ninth section of land.” If the owner leaves his land uiitilled, 
it can bo taken from him by legal process. Only hi the time of the violent 
emperor Slii-hoang-ti wore the government lands turned into real hereditary 
and devisable projicrty, Later attempts to replace the original conditions 
iiocossarily failed. 

At fir.st prisoners of war and criminals were compelled to take part in 
public works and in consequence were made slaves of the state, uniil, some 
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centuries before Clhrist, tlie custom origiiuited of securing pri-s^atc slaves by 
purchase. Since then trade in human beings, whereby children, especially 
young girls, are frequently sold by their own parents, and poor people sell 
tliomselves into slavery, has flourished in spite of many prohibitions. Slaves, 
however, are protected by law against harslmess and ill-trcatrnent. Eunuchs 
were at first criminals and the relatives of ciiminals punished by mutilation; 
it was only in a later period that the class of eunuchs was formed. This 
class gained great influence, foiming as it did the guard of the liaroms of the 
aristocracy, and being constantly employed by the imperial court. Its 
members often held the most important government offices and exerted a 
baneful influence by trickery and malignity. Already in the Shu-hing, there¬ 
fore, there are voiced laments over woman and eunuch rule. 

It was a natural consequence of the groat importance in wliich the slate 
and the laws of the state were hold that crimes against the government u'ere 
subjected to severe and cruel punishments, wliilc i» other respects the Chinese 
legal system exhibits a mild and parental character. High treason was a 
crime also against lieaven. In Qiina, moreover, corporal punishments, which 
are inflicted on the high dignitaiics and the notnblas, are loss humiliating 
than they would be in other countries, because the sense of personal honour 
does not exist. 

The whole lifo of the state in China is concoidraled in tho oinporor. ITn 
is tile "Son of Heaven,'^ whose orders and law.? must bo obeyed like divine 
cominaiidinents and from whom originates all government. lie is Jionourcd 
as a god; before hi.s altars incense is burned; everyone wlio approaches him 
must touch his forehead to the ground thi*eo times. But tlic emperor must 
bv excellent qualities make hinibelf worthy of these honour.^. lie must in 
ail tilings be cuided by the laws, customs, and oxamplas of ancient times; 
he must avohf all arbitrariness, and defer to public opinion; and as supreme 
j.udgc he ifl expected not only to puuisli crime but to reward virtue. "Tho 
prince must himself have virtue,” .says the Shu-king, " then ho may demand 
it ill others; for to ordain goodness wliich is lacking to oneself is conlradictovy 
aud unnatural.” A vicious and fooUsli ruler according to Chinese notions 
is not entitled to reign over the "Middle Kingdom,” since his faults and 
crimes necessarily pass over to the whole people. A.s the Son of Heaven, 
the emperor should reflect its light in his o\vii moral actions; ho should bo 
the visible representation of the hidden power of heaven. Should ho fail to 
meet these claims, should he take his own will instead of tlic eternal orders 
of heaven as guide to his actions, then the people are no longer in duty l^ouiicl 
to render him obedience. For this reason tlic overthrow' and destruction of 
Chinese dynasties is always brought about by the impious deeds and vices 
of the rulers. Since might and authority i-est less in the person of the em¬ 
peror than in his office, so the hereditary descent of the crown i.s not un- 
qualifieifiy necessary, but only advisable for the avoidance of quarrels. In 
the earliest times the emperors were elected. Women arc excluded from the 
government. 

Mandarins, Supervisors, and the Army 

The administration of the Chinese EmpL'c, with its innumerable cities, 
towns, and yil]agc.s and its excessive population, I’ests upon an organisation 
carried out in the greato.‘?t detail with a strict cculralisation and a hierarchy 
of officials, without any community-life or any trace of self-government. The 
provinces with their exactly bounded subdivisions are under tlio management 
of imperial officials, called, after a Portuguese word, Mandarins. These are 
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I’anked in gj-£ides and are strictly isolated from the people^ and as organs and 
servants of the Son of Heaven constitute the government. Tliey must 
adopt the ancient laws and onlinances of the "celestial kingdom/' which 
by thorough study they make their own, as the guiding principle of all their 
acts and judgments. Thoir studies are definitely prescribed, and strict 
exainiuaiions, many of which arc held under the direct sujiervision of the 
emperor, insure thoroughness and proficiency. The responsibility of the 
mandarins, who are subjected to severe sur- 
■s^eillancc and control, is very great; the 
sacred writings enforce their exact observ¬ 
ance of the ancient laws of tlie realm, even 
towards the emperor. 

Since China is a citizen state, the civic 
mandarins outrank the military mandarins. 

The army consists of hired tiuops and mili¬ 
tia. Military colonies which wore kept 
employed both in agriculture and in the 
duties of war sowed to s])rcad the Chinese 
dominion, to protect the boundaries, and to 
cultivate waste regions. Military service, 
liowcvcr, never (liclsuit the ix'occablo Chi¬ 
nese. Arms arc a burden to them. Aixl so 
the Shu-king, insloud of courageous battle 
hymns, contains songs of lamentation over 
the lot of the soldier. 

Besides the emperor and the mandarins 
there has existed from of old a corps of 
supervisors, men called ko-tao, who are 
like censors or ephors, and who.se duty it 
is as guardians of the law of the realm, as 
the "conscience of the slate,” to insure a 
conservative government, in harmony with 
the sacrccl ordinances of heaven. They are 
reprosonlatives of the idea of the state, an<l 
hold a right of veto over the emperor and 
lii.s counsollors. They arc lionoiired by the 
people a.s protectors of the law and feared Wtfe op a Mandauin 

by oflicialfi. Not infrequently they have 

interfered in affairs of the court, and have protested against the crimes and 
vices of the cinporors ivitli the same sternness and with as little respect of 
persons as did the prophets agauisi the kings of Israel. 

"Only intelligence,” says Wuttke, “not birth, qiialifie-s for office. The 
emperor may have only such sewants as bear witliiii themselves the eonscious- 
np.s.s of the everlasting kingdom.” State examinations are held in every 
officijil city in a hall dcidicated to the mcniorv of Kong-fu-isc; they are under 
the supervi.'^ion of the authorities and scholare. The highest examinations 
are conducted by the emperor himself in his palace. For the further educa¬ 
tion of the officials monthly Icctiu-es are delivered on their duties and the laws. 

In the army a sti’ict military discipline is observed. Even the officers 
receive blows with the rod. The signal for the gathering of the array was 
even in aneioni limoa given by fives on the mountains. The plaintive songs 
of the, soldiers in the Chinese Song-Book, translated by Ruckert, give evidence 
of the national dislike of war. 
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J’iDUC'ATION, AORICULTURK, AND THE FAMILY 


The income of the state, obtained by liigli tolls and income taxes, is spent 
with fatherly care for the good of tlic peo[)lc.^ In no way is the guardian- 
like administration, which endoavom’s to act in the interests of the people 
instead of using them as its tool, shown more conspicuously than in the 
institutions of public utility, in the magnificent magazines and hospitals, in 
the construction of roads anri bridges, in the canals and the apparatus for 
the prevention of inundation. The solicitude of the government is not 
restricted to material life; schools, iuatructiou in music, the whole educa¬ 
tional system, indeed, is uiulcr governmental 

t direction. Educution has for its purpose, how¬ 
ever, not the dovclopmcnt of menial powers 
along lines of independent thought, not the nat¬ 
ural iipljuilding of the inner nature, but merely 
the imparting of ancestral knowledge. For thi.s 
reason instruction consists chiefly in memorising 
the school-books proscribed by the govornment. 
and is particularly concerned, after the ossontial 
rudiments of knowledge have been aerjuiredj with 
the inculcation of conventional morality, ol civic 
virtue, obedience towards parents and the em¬ 
peror, obsciwanco of the laws of the slate, and 
of a life of quiet orderliness. Gu'ui stress is laid 
upon music. It is considered a-s an echo of the 
univei'sal harmony which accustoms the soul to 
order and accord, and banisho.s passions and evil 
dasircs. The moral and civic laws are set to 
music and arc taught in song. Besides the ele¬ 
mentary schools, which arc not wanting oven in 
the smallest hamlets, Chore arc many institutions 
for scientific training. J3ut the rigid mechanism 
which shows itself in all the activities of Chinoso 
life robs these .studies of those result.s Avliich 
mental culture when not tluis rostrioLed brings 
with it. 


— 


A Mand.uun a people, whose gaze has been directed towards 

the earth from its youth up necessarily looks 
upon labour as the chief aim of existence. Therefore the Chinese were at 
all times chavaetorised by an ant-liko activity and a never-living industry. 
But this activity is not spiritualised by thought. It consisls only in skilful 
hand labour, in mecbanical dexterity, in painstaking perseverances. Agricul¬ 
ture is looked upon as the oldest and most important occupation; it is the 
factor of orderhuess and moral steadiness in the Chinese national and ]X)pu- 
lar life. The emperor liimself presides over it. Few lands can comiiare 
with China in horticulture. The extensive fields of grain and rice, the 
numberless gardens with magnificent flowom, ornamental and odoriferous 
climbing plants over shady arbom-s, the MU country laid out in terraces 
with excellent arrangements for drainage and for irrigation, the plains of 
blossoming tea and cotton, the rich orchards and grovc.s, all bear witness 
to the perfection of the cultivation of the soil. Agriculture is the steady, 
unchangeable foundation of the Chinese state. By its introduction and culti- 
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vation the conquered neighbouring lands were more firmly united to the empire 
than would have been po.sable by methods of war. What the conquerors 
of the West tried to do wiUr the swoitl, China attained more pernianentlv 
and benevolently witli the jnoiigh. 

^ Besides the cultivation of grain and of tea, the production of silk is the 
pride of the nation and the source of great profit. Just as the emperor is 
the patron of agiioultiire, so the production of silk enjoys the particular 
care of the empress. She has in her room silkworms that she feeds with 
leaves from the imperial gardens. In silk-weaving, as in all other branches 
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bcautifnl china have always won adnui-alion as staples of trade. Silk paper 
for writing, gunpowder, and piinting by means of wooden type, wood-cuts 
and many other things were known to the Chinese many hundred years 
earlier than to the ICuropoans. But the spirit of development and progress 
is lacking, and the incentive which contact with foreign inventions and 
knowledge would alTovd. For tins mason the Cliinese after a time fell 
behind the western civilised countries in all those hmnehes of inilustry which 
approach art and nro ncrfcclcd by mental activity. Mechanical activities 
depending upon manual skill fuid tcclinical dexterity have been from the 
earliest tunes at a high stage of perfection. A great commerce sucli ns the 
favourable position of the country and its wealth in products of all kinds 
would have encouraged was jircvcnted by Cliina’s policy of isolation. Only 
at certain places on the coast were foreign tmding vessels allowed to land 
and to load ^vith the wares heaped up there. 

The peouliiir mental bent of the Chinese and their unique conception of 
existence come into view most plainly, and, pcrhap.s. in the most advanta¬ 
geous light, in social intevcouiBC and family life. Since man, according to 
the. Chinese idea, is only a portion of the whole and has no worth or signifi¬ 
cance as a free poisonality, ho can count on re.spcct and recognition only when 
ho adapts his behaviour to existing customs and laws, wlicn he follows the 
high roatl of the traditional and the conventional, when he permits his indi¬ 
viduality to be .swallowed up in the univei*sal. The individual is to distin¬ 
guish himself in nothing. No alteration is allowed in clothing or fashion, 
which are prescribecl liy the stale and have remained unchanged for thousands 
of y(*ars. Morality is only of the jias-sivo sort. To leave undone tliat wliicli is 
evil and of harm to the commiinitv ia mnrnhiirlilvpsfppmnfl than f}ir> npvfnvm- 


are the chief duties of the Chinaman. 


Marriage and the family as the “ centre of the life of society” were worthily 
developed in China, The union of man and woman in the family is the image 
of the union of creative primitive force with rceeplive primitive matter, of the 
heavens witli the eavlli, whence sprang the universe. Marriage is as old as 
the state. Fo-hi, wlio after the great flood erected the system of the state, 
was the founder also of marriage. This conception, moreover, raised woman 
in China from the subordinate position in wliich she appears among the rest 
of the peoples of ancient time-s. Though owing obedience to man and subject 
to him, yet she is lield in great respect as an essential member of the family. 
Womanly virtue and sclf-saciificing fidelity were frequently rewarded with 
Iruimjjhal arches. Still, woman, according to oriental custom, is restricted 
to the house and shut off from association with men, and little care is 
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expended on her education. Marriage as a divine ordinance is regarded by 
the Chinaman as an obligation. Only by miirrying can he fulfil his destiny 
on earth. Polygamy is permitted but does not frcc[ueiiily occur. Tlie bride 
is purchased from her parents by the bridegroom with a bridal gift. The 
grades of relationship in which intermai-riage is prohibited are very far-reach¬ 
ing. The holiest tie in family life is the love of children for their parents, 
which, therefore, is again and again inculcated as the highe.st duty. 

leahning, literature, art 

Scienco and knowledge make up the soul of Chinese official and popular 
life. The wise and the learned are lire true statesmen, because only they have 
the faculty of comprehending the skilfully adjusted machinery of the state and 
of keeping it upon its unchangeable course. Only they aro able to protect 
from upheaval the heaven-born organism of the national life. A peaceful 
people needs no heroes, but only wise administrators. 

In order to preserve for subsequent generations the old traditions, wliciein 
all lawful and enduring things have their origin, the Chinese in the grey dawn 
of prehistoric time invented certain signs and characters whereby they in¬ 
dicated certain ideas and words. On the biusis of the very ancient Kua, a 
kind of hieroglyphic which is said to have originated with the mythical king 
Fo-hi, they built up an idea or picture-writing, whereof every sign indicated 
a particular conception, independent of the sound of the word and therefore 
applicable to every language. By means of combination, expansion, and sym¬ 
bolical representation of abstract conceptions, there developed from this 
primitive liieroglyphic the sign-writing in use to-day, made up of strangely 
formed characters or artificial ciphers. This is characici’ised by such an un¬ 
certainty, obscurity, and complexity of figures, that merely to learn to read 
it requires decades, and only the learned know thoroughly tlic written lan¬ 
guage. Words do not grow out of a combination of letters or out of a common 
dominant sound, but each word stands as a complete, indivisible whole. The 
total number of signs that may be used is about fifty thousand; of these not 
more than half are actually in use, and for ordinary wriiion communication a 
knowledge of four thousand is enough. A similar stillness and clumsiness is 
shown by the Chinese spoken language, which is no less difficult to understand; 
"on account of its rigidity it docs not express the living thought,'' but only 
indicates. 

Similar to the earliest speech of children, the Chinese language places single 
words, almost all of one syllable, beside one another without connection. It 
knows no organic, living development of a root word through derived forms, 
nothing of the multiplicity of variations of sounds or of affixes by moans of 
which other laiipages are able to express a wealth of relations. "The same 
unchanged word according to the connection is sometimes noun, sometimes 
adjective, sometimes verb. There are no conjugations or declensions; of the 
verb there is only the substantive foim, the infinitive. Tense cannot be ex¬ 
pressed in the verb itself, but only by adding another word winch indicates 
the time. Only intonation and position distinguish Uie moaning of a word ns 
noun, verb, adjective, humeral, or even as proposition.” For this reason, too, 
the Chinese use only short sentences, as eveiy newly added word makes the 
difficulty of undei’standing greater. 

Their whole language consists of less than five hundred monosyllabic root 
words, which by means of various intonations and pronunciations are raised 
to fourteen hundred and forty-five sunple sounds used as word.s. From these 
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again, then, coinbiiiatioua of sounds arise. The grammatical i-elationships 
are indicated by means of particles. With so small a number of words there 
must necessarily exist great uncertainty and amliigiiity, since the same word 
pronounced the same way often has different meanings. With those words 
most in use the number of meiuiings expressed by each runs up to thirty or 
forty. Tills ambiguity the Oiinaman endeavours to remove by repetition 
and a manifold representation of the same thought. In spite of its avdewnrd- 
ness the oldest form of the language has been retained unchanged. The 
language of the Kings differs but 
little from that spoken io-clay. 

"This system of speech with its 
curious form of writing,’^ says 
GuUlaff^ " is on the one hand a 
firm di^nding wall against tlie pre¬ 
sumption of foreigners, and on the 
other hand the great means of 
union whereby the people with its 
various dialects is hold together 
and which makes possible n single 
govornmoiit.” 

The literature of the Chinese is 
rich in lessons of practical shrewd¬ 
ness and ^veU-l'cgulated common 
sense, but is void of all imagination 
or dei^th of thought, all poetic in¬ 
spiration or warmth of feeling 
Tlie most important literary won: 
is made up of the Kings, the 
sacred books, collected and ar¬ 
ranged by Kong-fu-tsc [Confucius], 
wliich contain the earliest tradi¬ 
tions of the life of the Chinese 
people. They consist in part of 
the three Kings proper, which, 
according to their contents, have 
come down from the time of the 
original fathers; and of a number 
of later writings, also held as 
sacred, and which were composed 
by Kong-fu-lse himself or by his 
favourite pupils. The Kings are divided into three parts: the Y-king, 
an obscure book, more perverted than elucidated by recent exegesis, and 
concerned with tne phenomena of nature and moral reflections, the author¬ 
ship of which is ascribed to Fo-lii, the founder of the realm; the Ski-king, 
the book of odes, a selection of old songs for the furtherance of morality 
and the enrichment of life, made by Koiig-fu-tse himself; and the Shi- 
king, or annals of the realm. The national songs of the Ski-king, which 
belong to various ages and nuthom, are of very mixed contents. Some 
have for their i)urpos 0 the .spread of mligious and moral sentiments; they 
lament in an elegiac manner the deterioration of old customs and virtues, 
praise the fortunate times of earlier generations, and express a longing for 
their restoration; others sing with lyric rapture of the joys of love and the 
pleasures of life, or burst forth in praise or criticism of the emperor.? and their 
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govemineiiL lu gcnertil thGt*c reigns in Uicin a delicate morality and natural 
feeling. The most important of the sacred boolcs is the Shi-king, the principal 
fountain of Chinese national life, and thei-cfore held in high honour by the 

people. It contains, in addition to 
the most ancient history, begin¬ 
ning with Yao—intended to add 
dignity to the entire work—many 
moral and political reflcctiojis, 
maxims, and useful lessons for 
public and private Ufe. After the 
destruction of the book by Slii- 
hoang-ti, the work remained, in 
spite of its later restoration, imper¬ 
fect and full of gap.s, Dating from 
various periods, it contains only a 
little mor(i than half of the old 
work. 

Among the rest of tho writings 
accounted sacred, and sometimes 
designated by the name of 
Kings, the most important are: 
the Li-Jq/, Lhc book of customs, 
corcmonie.s, and eternal conven¬ 
tions; and the four works com¬ 
piled by Kong-fu-tse himself and 
his immediate disciples: 2'ohio, 
“ the gretvt hisson,'^ TslLung-thung, 
"the certain mean,” and lAien-yue 
CiiiNESTi! TniuMfUAL Arcii and lii-lsc, in whicli is contained 

the total substance of the teach¬ 
ings of Kong-fu-tsc. In s])ite of the reverence with which the Chinese regard 
the sacred writings and the explanations aiid^ commentaries, oompo.'sod by 
Meng-tso and Tshu-tse, yot they are not considered by them as infallible; 
of a supernatural inspiration they have no conception. 

The scientific investigations of the Chinaman arc in part directed to universal 
nature, especially to the star-sown heavens, and in part to the real life of the 
state and the people. To matters beyond the .senses ho does not aspire. The 
ob.servatioii of nature and of the sky, In wliich divine existence manifests itself, 
is in his estimation the only road to truth and reason, and it is therefore a 
sacred duty. The science of astronomy was always pursued in China witli 
special predilection. The emperors themselves look it up. Tho astrono¬ 
mers took the place of prophets and priests. This bent soon resulted in 
knowledge of the courses of the planets and the movements of lieavcnly bodies, 
in the calcul.ation of the eclipses of the sun and moon, the division and deter¬ 
mination of the cycles of the years and of the moon, and in the foundation of 
a definite chronology and of a well-ordered calendar. The emperor must ho 
guided ill governmental transactions by the constellations. The days when 
eclipses disturb the order of the heavens are observed with all sorts of ])eculiar 
ceremonies as days of mourning. Extenial nature, too, with her fii^o elements 
(water, fire, wood, metal, and soil), is tho subject of scientific investigation 
and observation. Hence the early acquaintance of the Chinese with mag¬ 
netism and the compass, with botany and the healing or harmful effects of 
herbs and roots upon the human body. 
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As ill their study of natiw, so too in their philosophical investigations, 
the Chinese direct their attention mainly towards the real and the established 
things, The examples and the rules of Ufe laid down by their ancestors, to¬ 
gether with knowledge of the material present, make up the substance of their 
wisdom, which, therefore, consists chiefly of practical observations, wise say¬ 
ings, rules of life, and lessons in slirowdncss. Even the \vorldly wistlom of the 
much-admired Tshu-hi, tho Chinese Aristotle, which is recognised as the phi¬ 
losophy of the realm, is restricted to a dry moralising without depth, to max¬ 
ims, and adages regarding ovcr 5 ’-tlay conduct. Lessons in virtue and worldly 
wisdom are the highest to which tlie Cliinese mind is able to rise. 

The Chinese love of nature furthered practical knowledge, aericulture, 
and industry, but it was unfavourable to art and poetry, The endeavour of 
the true artist to inform nature with spirit, to vivify dead matter by the action 
of the mind, to introduce the ideal into reality, is altogether foreign to the 
Chinese way of looking at tiling. "China has, tiiercforc,’' says Wuttke, "a 
highly developed industrial activity, but a very slightly developed art, con- 
sisting_ of profuse ornamentation, but containing little beauty; they pursue 
a slavish imitation of nature to the uttermost detail, for the life of nature is 
for them in itself tire ideal, but are incajiablc of an independent creation of tlie 
beautiful; anxious and minute 
cxaotncps ii\ copying takes the 
place of imaginative work. Even 
wlieii their productions approach 
close.st to art, they do not show 
free croalivo ability. Rules rest¬ 
ing upon ancient tradition, laid 
down not by tlic artistic feeling, 
but for it, I'ogulato as state laws 
the work of the artist. Tho rules 
of art arc proscribed by tlic stale 
just as arc laws of construction 
for forges or canals. Art is no 
more allowed to make progress 
than is history.^' 

Arcliitccture is altogether in 
the service of practical life and 
has no inspiration or iflealism. 

Temples are bare memorial halls; 
triumphal lU’chc.s are prosaic 
monuments of record; dwelling 
house.s are low and awkward, 
with sloping, hollowed-out roofs 
in tho form of tents, made of 
yellow lacquered bricks. Only in 
structures of public utility, espe¬ 
cially in bridges, have great Chinese Pagoda 

tilings been done. On the other 

hand, Chinese towers, called Tha, do attain originality by expressing the 
odd character of the people, "These towers," says ICugler in his history 
of art, "rise upwards in numerous stories: each story is somewhat smaller 
than the one below it, each is provided with a multi-coloured I’oof, concave 
and sloping, and hung about with little bells, wliich tinkle merrily. The 
tiles of the roof are covered with a golden, glistening lacquer. The walls 
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are painted in many colom*s or inlaid with glearninp; plates of porcelain. 
The porcelain tower of Nanking (built in the fifLcenih century) is one of 
the most famous of this kind oi building,” Sculpture, as may be seen by 
iiLuneroua \vorka of stone and porcelain, of metal and ivory, is remarkable 
for its external technical execution, but without any artistic feeling; so, 
too, it is wilh painting, on which the CMnesc lavish much care. Held in the 
bonds of the prosaic and commonplace, they slavishly imitate reality and thus 
make their pictures mere “miiTorecl images of life,” Simple objects of nature, 
(lowers, birds, hsh, and the like, are painted very neatly and with great exactr 
ness and splendour of colour; on the other hand, their human figui‘e.s are lack¬ 
ing in movement and their faces in expression. Moreover, their pictures are 
without pevapective and chiaroscuro. The science of music is not much more 
liighly developed, although this has at all times enjoyed the favour of the gov¬ 
ernment. Their music, which is produced by numberless instruments of 
manifolcl shapes, and clear, thin tones, is noisy, monotonous, and without 
inspiration. Notation was introduced only in recent times by tlie Jesuits; 
iDefore iliat all tunes had to be learned l)y heart. 

In a countiy where the iimcr life of man is without development, where 
the individual counts only as a fraction of the universal, there in no soil in 
winch creative poetry can grow. How could a people that does not strive 
for ideals, for which commonplace reality holds everything that belongs to 
earthly happiness, find delight in creations of the imagination ? TSpic poetry 
witlr its lofty moral ideas is unknown to the Chinese, because they have no 
liking for heroic deeds; because to them the niagnihcent battle of man with 
fate appears as a sinful icbcllion against tl»c inevitability of nature; because 
tlioy lack the world of religious myths, wlienco the epic draws its materials; 
because no heroic age forms the background of their history. No hero poem 
graces Chinese literature; tales and court stories, novels taken immediately 
Iroin dull reality, representations and descriptions of social life, wearisome 
and iong-dvawn-out, without high morality or poetic inspiration, take the 
place of epic poetry. 

Just as little can the drama flourish in China. A people that does not 
know real action or development cannot produce action in the drama, “ the 
poetic imago of the world’s history.” Dramatic poetry, therefore, consists 
only of stage pieces for the entertainment and amusement of the people. 
Only events transcribed from real life, only light plots and farces, written as 
pa.stimes for the audience, are found in the voluminous fiction of the stage. 
Dramatic art is held in even less esteem tliaii is tlio art of epic poetry; the 
theatres, although much frequented, arc without influence on the sentiment 
and culture of the nation. Dramatic jioetry, which among tlie civilised 
European peoples is a temple of all that is great and ideal, is in Chinn only the 
unpoctic image of real life, entirely without moral impulse. 

Lyric poetry, however, which does not repi'esent action, but tlioiight and 
feeling, is not wanting in grace, loveliness, and noble sentiment, even though 
it lacks depth and power. Loveliest are the poems of the Shi-king. In gen¬ 
eral the didactic character is predominant in Chinese lyric poetry, and often 
the thought is associated with an image taken from nature, which in frequent 
repetition runs along beside the thought but is not united sviih it. Maxims 
and rules of life, in which the practical wisdom of tlic Chinaman so dearly 
likes to clothe itself, very frequently form much of the substance of this 
lyrical-didactic poetry. The highest aim of Chinese conduct, that of self- 
control and inoderaLion, shows itself even in the i)oetry, in which strong feel¬ 
ing is avoided as carefully as is passion in real life. Hence coolness and calm 
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ave the cliief chai'acLeristics of their poetiy. Tlie inattei-of-fact regularity 
and orderliness which I’estrftin the Chinaimvn from too great an irkdulgence 
in the pleasures of the senses keep him, too, from all enthusiasm, extrava¬ 
gance, and wild dreaming. 

"The country of Sina,” says Herder, “is an embalmed muininy, painted 
over with hieroglyphics and spun about with silk; its inner circulation is like 
that of a hibernating animal. As the Sinese love immeasurably their gold 
tinsel and lacquer, the deftly painted lines of their crooked characters, and the 
jingle of pretty sayings, so the cultivation of their minds resembles this golden 
liiisel, this lncc}uer, these characlei’S, and the clinking of their syllables. The 
gift of productive scholai’ship nature seems to have clenicd them, whereas she 
gives with a la^dsh hand that quick intelligence displayed in their little eyes, 
(hat cunning industry and finesse, that artistic talent for imitation in every¬ 
thing wliicli theiz’ gzeed finds useful to them.”® 






CHAPTER II 


THE HISTORY OP CHINA 

To Ittsuro a good end 

You must make a good bogmiitng; 

An cnov of a hivir’a bveadtu 
May lead to a dlecrcmuicy of a thoiisniul Ii, 
Ilvny Lii-lsum t 


EABLY DYNASTIES 

The iitimenso antiquity of tho world is amongst weRtovii nationiH a com¬ 
paratively recent discovery; but, although Chinese thinkers could not have 
based their theories on geological science, they seem at any rate to have 
grasped the probability tiiat the human mco must have taken more than 
six thousand years to develop a complicated social organisation, 

The first tangible monarch is Hwaiig-ti, who reigned during tho twenty- 
seventh century before the Christian era. He built roads, invented ships 
and organised the empire into atlministrativc dcparUnonts.i* To his lady^ 
Se-ling-she, is ascribod the honour of having first observed tho silk })roduccd 
by the worms, of having unravelled their cocoons, and of having worked tho 
fine filaments into a web of cloth. The tomb of Hwang-li is also preserved 
to this day in the province of Shensi. 

leign of Yaou (2366 b.c.) Confucius takes up the strain, and 
though his narradye will not bear criticism it yet furnishes us with some 
iiistorical ciaja. The character of Yaou and his suceessor Shun have been 
tlie theme of every writer on history from the time of Confiioius downwards 
bo strong was the force of tlie examples they set tliat the nation increased in 
size and prosperity. Yaou was succeeded by Shun, who for some years had 
pr-A? responsibilities of government. It was during this 

period that the Great Yu was employed to drain off the waters of the 
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flood which had visited the north of China. As a reward for tliis and other 
services he was raised to the throne on the death of Slum After him suc¬ 
ceeded a number of rulers, each one less qualified to govern than the last, 
until one Kee (1818 n.c.) ascended the throne. In this man were coml^ined 
all the worst vices of kings. The people rose against him, and having swept 
away all traces of him and his bloody house, they proclaimed the commence¬ 
ment of a new dynasty, to be called tlic Shang dynasty, and their leader, 
Tang, they named the first emperor of tlic new line (1766 b c.).c Of him the 
Chinese write that "ho ruled the people gently, and abolished oppres-sions. 
In hia days the seven years’ drought occurred.” 

At the close of this dynasty, 1153 b.c , the tyrant Chow presided over 
the empire. The ago of this individual agrees with that assigned in sacred 
history to Samson. The founders 
of the third dynasty are described 
as virtuous, patriotio, and brave. 

About this time, 1121 n.c., foreign 
ambassadors came, from the modern 
Cochin China, to court; on return¬ 
ing they missed their way, when 
the prime minister furnished them 
willi a "south-pointing cliariot,” by 
means of which they reached their 
own country. Thus wc see that the 
polarity of the needle was known 
and applied to useful purposes in 
China at that early period. In the 
twenty-first year of the emperor 
Ling, of the third dynasty, 549 b.c., 

Confucius was bom. 

A little more than two hundred 
years before the Christian ora China 
became subject to a fourth dynasty, 
called Tain. Tho ruler of Tsin con¬ 
ceived the insane idea of establish¬ 
ing a dynasty which should extend 
from the beginning to tho end of 
time. With this view he collected 
and burned all the records of pre¬ 
vious ages, and buried alive four 
hundred and sixty learned men, 

wishing to make posterity behove that the domiiiioii of the world com¬ 
menced with himself. The object of obliterating all remembrance of antiquity 
was, however, defeated by the subsequent discovery of the books of Confucius, 
and the intention of pei’potimting his rule was frustrated by the demise of 
his son, whereupon his dynasty became extinct. During the lifetime of this 
monarch the famous Chinese Wall was erected, in order to keep out the Tatars, 
who tiien infested the northern frontier. Almost every third man was drafted 
throughout tho empire for the accomplishment of this undertaking. 

Since the days of Tsin a succession of dynasties has swayed tho destinies 
of Cliina, among the most celebrated of which arc Han, Tang, Sung, and Ming, 
with tire two Tatar dynasties Yuen and Tsing. The dynasty Han, lasting 
from 205 b.c. to 226 a.d., is distinguished for the raililnry prowess and courage 
at that time displayed; hence tho Chinese are still fond of calling themselves 
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sons of Han. After the downfall of this race of kings six smaller dynasties 
followed, of which little remarkable ig recorded. During the Tang dynasty, 
from 620 to 906 A.n., learning was extensively cultivated, and the literary 
examinations were thou first establislred. Between the ages of Tang and 
Sung five smaller dynasties intervened, during which period printing was 
invented by one Fung-taou, 924 a.d., while the practice of binding the feet 
of women apiJoars to have commencod about the same time. At the close 
of the Sung dynasty, 1275 a.d., Marco Polo, the Venetian traveller, visited 
China, While the Mongolian Tatars had pos.<5essioii of China the grand canal 
was dug, and the Yellow River was brought back to its ftirmcr bed, by wliich 
means much land was brought under cultivation and former inundations 
prevented. Under the reign of the Uing dynasty, from 1368 a.d. to 1643 
A.D., the Portugueso visited China, and settled thoinselves at Macao. 

Tsung-ching was the last emperov of the Ming dynasty. In his reign 
i‘Gbel bands began to assume the proportion of armies. Out of this seething 
mass of insuhordination two loaders sliowed thoinselves conspicuously. Those 
were Lg Tsfie-chiug and Shang Ko-ho. They divided the empire between 
them, and agreed that Shang should take possession of Szcchucn and Hu- 
kwang, and that Do should make himself imustor of Honan. Bent on this 
mission Le besieged Kaifung-fu, the capital of tlio province, and so long and 
closely did ho beleaguer it that in the consequent famine Iniinan (Icsh was 
regularly sold in the market. At Ichgtli an inqicrial force came to I’aisc the 
siege; fearful of meeting Lc’s army in the field, they cut through the dikes 
of the Yellow River, “China^s Sorrow/’ and flooded the whole country, in¬ 
cluding the city. The rebels escaped to the mountains, but upwards of two 
hundred thousand inhalfitanls penshod in the flood (1042). Fu JjO detor- 
ininod to attack Peking. A treacherous cumich opened the gales to him, on 
being informed of whiclr the emperov eommiUed suicide. When the, news of 
this disaster reached the general commanding on the fiontier of Mancha 
Tatary, he concluded a peace with the Manchits, and invited them to dis¬ 
possess the rebel Lo Tszo-ching. The Manclius cnlorcd China, and after 
defeating a mbcl arm};, they marched towards Peking. Do Tszo-ching, after 
having set fire to the imperial palace, evacuated the city, but was overtaken 
and his force was completely routed. 


THE MANonu DYNASTY 

'pie object for wliieh the Manchus had been iiiirodiiced into the empire 
having been accoinplishcd, the Cliincso wished them to retire, but thisy declared 
themselves unwilling to leave it, and having taken possession of Peking they 
proclaimed the ninth son of Tecn-ning emperov of China, under the title of 
Shun-che, and adopted the name of Ta-tsing, or “Groat puro," for tlie dynasty 
(1644). Meanwhile the Tatar army appeared at the walls. But ihoro was 
no need for them to use foice. The gate.s were tlirewu open, and thny took 
possession of the city. As the Tatars entered tlxo city the emperor left it, 
and finally threw himself into the Yiuig-tse Kiang and was drowned. Tiius 
cndecl the Ming dynasty, and the empire passed again under a foreign yoke. 

All .'jcoounis Agree m stfitmg that the Manchu conquerom arc descendants 
of a branch of the family which gave Uic Kin dynasty to the nor 111 of China. 
The accession to the throne of the emperor Shun-che did not at first resLoro 
peace to the country. The adherents of the Ming dynasty defended them¬ 
selves vigorously but unsuccessfully against the invaders. About this time 
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Koxinga [the son of_ a pirate who had won political power and had then 
been miu'dered], haying driven the Dutch out of Formosa, established him¬ 
self 03 Umg and hold possession of the island until the reign of Kang-he 
when he resigned 111 favour of the hnperinl government. Graduallv opposi- 
tion to the new r^pme became weaker and weaker, mid the shaved licad 
with the pig-tail- he sytiibol of Tatar sovereignty-became more and more 
universally adopted. Little is known of Shun-clie, but he appears to have 
taken a great interest m Rcicncc. When lie was gathered to Ms fathers (1661) 
Kang-hCj liis son, reigned in liis stead. The dictionary of the Chinese lan-^ 
guage, published under his supei-intendencc, proves hini to have been as 
great a scliolar as Iiis conquests show him to Jiavc been famous as a general 
He died in 1721. Under his rule Tibet was added to the empire, which 
extended from the Siberian frontier to Cochin China, and from the China 
Sea to Turkeaiaii. Almost the only national misfortune that visited China 
while he sat upon tlio tfirone ^yas an earthquake at Peking, in which four 
hundred thousand people are said to have perished. Kang-he was succeeded 
by Yung-ching. He died in 17d5, and Keen-lung, his son, reigned in his stead. 


Keen-kuuj and Kea-king 

This monarch despised the conciliatory measures by which his father had 
maintained peace with his ncigliliours. On but a slight provocation he 
marched an army into I)i, which he converted into a Chinese province, and 
ho afterwards added eastern Turkestan to the far-reacliing territories of 
China. During his reign it was that the Mohammedan standard was first 
raised in Kansu. Bui the Mussulmans were unable to stand against the 
imperial troops. Kccn-Iung wrote inces-santly, and did much to promote the 
cause of literature by coilectiug lilirariea- and republishing works of value. 
His war against the Gliurkns was one of the most successful of his military 
imdcrtakinga. His generals marched seventy thousand men into Nepal to 
witliin sixty iriilcs of the British frontiers, and having subjugated thcGhuikas 
they rocoivod the submission of the Nepalese, and acquired an additional hold 
over Tibet (1792). In 1795 Keen-lung abdicated in favour of his fifteenth son, 
who adopted the title of Kca-king as the style of his reigii. 

During the reign of ICecn-limg the relations of the East India Company 
with his govcrmnoiit litwl boon the reverse of satisfactory. The British gov¬ 
ernment conso(iuoiiUy determined to send an embassy to tlie court of Peking, 
and Lord Macartney was chosen to represent George III on the occasion. 
But the concessions ho sought for his countrymen wore not accorded to liim. 
Kea-king'.s reign, which extonded over a period of five-and-twenty years, 
wag disturbed and di.^astroiis. d'lie condition of the foreign merchants at 
Canton had in no wise improved. Tlic mandarins were as exacting and unjust 
as ever, and in order to sot matters on a better footing the British government 
despatched a second amliassador in the person of Lord Amherst to Peking 
in 1816. However, he declined to perform the kowtow, and was consequently 
dismissed from the palace on the same day on which ho arrived. iCea-Idng 
died in the year 1820, leaving a disturbed country and a disaffected people.® 


CONOW'IONS LIJAUING To THE TAIPING HEBEhldON 

It now bcGomes requisite to glance at the condition of the people about 
tho period when the Taiping rcb^lion began to spread, and for this purpose 
it will be sufficient to embrace the events of tlie preceding twenty years. 

II W_VOI,, XXIV. 2 N 
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In a letter written in 1833 by one of the Roman Catholic missionaries from 
Kiangsi, it is stated that, so gimt was the general clesLitution in the iDrovince, 
the people were selling their wives and eliildrcn, and noany were living on 
the bark of trees. In the following year an earthquake iji Honan dostroyecl 
ninety-five villages. 

During the years 1839-40-41 the whole province of Szcclmen, the largest 
in the empire, became the theati'e of misery and anarchy. Tlic war with 
Great Britain, which began in 1841, did not tend to improve matters. The 
circumstances which led to this war had their origin in the changes brought 

about by the expiry of the East India 
Company's charter. Trade relations witli 
China were always comparatively satis¬ 
factory, provided that no oilier element 
was introduced into them, which was the 
case during the long succession of years 
that witnessed the commercial reign of tlic 
East India Company; but in the year 
1834 their charter ceased, and the British 
merchants and other residents became rep¬ 
resented by a coinmissioner appointed by 
the home government, and from iliis time 
there ensued a series of misundorstand- 
ings and annoyances^ partly caused by the 
oinuni tvaflic, but principally through tho 
non-rccognition on the part of tho Chinese 
of tho political ])Osition held by tho com¬ 
missioner. It Avas considered advisable by the Biitish governuKmt to send 
a powerful force to bring the Cluncse to a due com])relionRion of England’s 
poAver, and to place her commerce upon a permanent basis. 

The result of this war was most disastrous to the Tatar power. The 
Chinese government, seeing at last the hopeless nature of the struggle, mo- 
posed to come to terms, and a treaty was signed in September, 3842. The 
treaty gave the English permission to trade freely at Ihc five ports of Shanghai. 
Ningpo, FuhehoAv, Amoy, and Canton, ceded tluj island of ITong-Kong, anil 
indemnified England for the expenses of the wav with a sum equalling 
£4,200,000. Nothing could have so much opened the eyes of tho Chinese to 
the Aveakness of their Mancliu rulei-s as this Avar. 



HUNG-SIU-TSUKN 

‘Whatever may be the opinions held with ingard to the Taipiu^, their 
creeds, and their actions, there can be no doubt that their loader, Hung-siu- 
tsuen, was sincere in his OAvn belief. The only way of accounting for his 
actions is by aclcnqwleclging him to be true to his oavii convictions.c Ho 
was a disapi^ointed literatus. He did not fail once, but many times, to qualify 
for the ciAil service. Hard study, bitter disappointment, and strained cir¬ 
cumstances combined to undermine his constitution and shake hi.s reason. 
Becoming cataleptic, he saw in one of liis trances a strange vision, which, 
being repeated several times, persuaded liim Qiat destiny had great things in 
store for him. While under die bewildering influence of these visions some 
Christian tracts fell into his hands, and, on reading them, sudden illumination 
came to him. He found stories there of men caught up to heaven, where 
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vital ti'utlis wore made clear to them, and of othci’s who, conversing face to 
face witli God on mountain-lops, i-eturned with a gospel for tlieir fellows. 
Nor did he find anything to indicate tliat a liuinan being in the nineteenth 
century would be guilty of blasphemy did lie imagine himself the object of 
divine favour such ns had been vouchsafed to human beings in earlier eras. 
What he did find, as he supposed, was that the Bible enabled him to intorpiet 
his vision. He became a convert to Chrisfcuinity, such as he found it in the 
tracts which had come into his liancls. As to the natine of his Christianity, 
however, there arc differences of opimon. 

He cannot be said to have at first adopted the lAle of general religious 
propagandisni. By slow processes, a little band of believers drew togetlier, 
and their union was cemented by eonimimity of suffering, for iconoclastic 
zeal betrayed them into acts that drew down upon them the vengeance of 
the lau'. Eortuitous events precipitated the crisis. The religious clan estab¬ 
lished by Hung and his co-worlccm served as a rallying-point for many 
hakkas [quasi-gipsica] who had been driven from their temporary settle¬ 
ments, and tlm.s the Shang-li worshippers—for so they called themselves— 
ultimately became objects of liostiUty to the landmrvners of the province, 
io'tho followers of Buddhism and Taoism, and to the civil authorities. Driven 
by these circunistaiiccs into open rebellion, they commenced a movement 
which ultimately swept throughout nearly tlie whole empire, costing the lives 
of millions of people, puslung the Manchu dynasty to the verge of ruin, keep- 
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ing the realm in a ferment for fourteen years, and ultimately betraying 
England and France into a course which, if it be finally declared erroneous, 
can never be too much regi’etted. 


TUB PnOGRESS OP TAIPING POWER; THE TRIADS 

Within three years from die time of raising tlieir staiidard the Taipmg 
forces obtained possession of Nanking, the southern capital of China, the 
city under whose walls the first foreign treaty had been signed eleven years 
previously. Eleven yeare had now elapsed since the conclusion of the Nan¬ 
king treaty. British trade with China was beginning to assume considerable 
dimensions. liong-Koiig promised to become a valuable possession, and 
Shanghai showed signs of growing into a prosperous settlement. The Tai- 
pings could no longei' be ignored, especially as the commanding position they 
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had gained on Cliiiia’s gieat watenvay gave tlioin powoi to obstruct a laige 
part of the supplies of tea and silk which fouiied the chief staples of the 
expoit tiade. England, theiefore, had to consider her attitude towaids the 
insurgents, and the result of her icflection was that, a month after the estab¬ 
lishment (Mai oil, 1853) of the Taiping ruler’s comt at Nanking—for Hung 
was now a monarch with the title of "Heavenly King ” (tien-wang)—Sir 
George Bonham }3ioceeded to that city from Hong-ICong in H.B.M.S. Hmneb. 
Ilis excellency, who, as governor of IIong-Kong, repicsentecl Groat Britain in 
Gliina, was received with corfliality by thc leadeis ot the rebels. At first 
there was a moment’s hesitation while leligious beliefs weie compared, but 
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so soon as the Taipiiigs liad assured themselves that the essentials of their 
newly adopted faith were identical with those of their visitois' cieed, rela¬ 
tions of amity were at once establishKl. The English were inado free of the 
whole city, were assured that the Taipiiigs desiied notliing bctt(*r than th(‘ 
moat intimate inteicoui’se, and were tmated with uiiviirylng kindness during 
the five days of their sojourn. Hei Britannic majesty's government, speak¬ 
ing thiough its leprcsentative, Sir Geoigc Bonham, declared to the Taiping 
chief that England would remmu perfectly neutral, 

Beyond Nanking the Taipings made no substantial progress nortliwaid. 
In the interests of thrir cause they should have inarched at onco upon Peking. 
Had they done so, the fall of the Manchu dynasty could scarcely have been 
averted. Their leader proposed to himself the less formidable though still 
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immense enterprise of subduing Uiat moiety of the empim -which lies south¬ 
ward of the Yangisc. Li, an ex-charcoal-seller, now styled the "Loyal 
King/’ was, however, ]-)lace(l at the head of a small body of seven thousand 
men, with general oi-ders to operate on the northern bank of the Yangtsc, 
Tills inlrepid commander, whose name desems a place beside those of the 
great captains of the world, crossed the river in May, 1853, and deliberately 
set his faee towards Peking. He accomplished a march which was one of 
the most extraordinary acliieveinciils on record. But Li’s splendid effort 
failed, and the failure may be said to have saved the Manchu clynasty. 

In the same year (1853) tho Tiiada [a secret societyVrose in rebellion. 
Their original impulse to make common cause witli the Taipings had been 
checked partly by a difference of political aim, partly by a divergence of 
religious views. Bui when the "Heavenly King” established himself in 
Nanking, his brilliant successes incited the Triads to renewed action. Besh- 
ing at all events to shai’c in tho overtlirow of the Manchu dynasty, they 
attacked Amoy and Shanghai, and, having capturetl the two cities, tendered 
their allegiance to the Taiping leader. Willi him, however, j'eligion seems 
to have been as potent ns ainbition. TJio co-operation of the Triads must 
have strongthenocl him materially, yet ho declined to accept it unless they, 
on their side, agreocl to accept Christianity svich as he and nis followers pro¬ 
fessed. But the Triads, failing immediate support, were driven from Amoy 
and Shanglmi. As to Amoy, nothing need be noted except that, after holding 
the place for three mouths the Triads evacuated it (November, 1853), and 
the linpcrinlist forces, marching in, perpetrated a wholesale butchery. 


FOIIEION INTHUESTS in SHANGHAI 

At iShanghai the Tiiads, unaided hy the Taipings, found llicinselves pres¬ 
ently besie^^od by a Manchu army. At that time mere were two settlements 
at Shanghai] one occupied cliiody l>y Anglo-Saxons, the other by the French, 
the latter being in comparativoly close proximity to the walled city whore the 
Ti'iads had cstablishccf themselves. Tliis local division did not imply any 
open discord between tho various nationalities. The French have always 
shown a disposition to develop along independent lines in the Far East. At 
Shanghai tliej^ obeyed that instinct, and secured a special settlement of Uieir 
own. They had not come to iho aid of England in her .struggle to open China 
to foreign trade, yot they insisted on regarding ns a "concession” the area set 
apart for their use in Shanghai, and tnis sclf-nsscrted title of ownership has 
never been seriously challenged by China. Between the British and the 
Americans some little friction occuiTcd as to their respective rights of occu¬ 
pation, but they ultimately settled down in friendly union, and, in obedience 
to England’s policy of oxiending to all occidental slates an absolutely equal 
share in every privilege obtained by her diplomacy or won by her arms, the 
Anglo-Saxon settlement at Shanghai opened its door without discrimination 
of race, and rapidly became a great centre of commerce and progress. The 
only direction in which English land-fcvcr showed itself was in the determina¬ 
tion to have a racc-course and a cricket-ground. Consul Alcock, a gravely 
sedate pcnsoii, was shocked at the nggressi-ve tactlessne.ss of his compatriots 
when they dciiianded a three-mile race-coiirsc nt the newly opened port on 
tlie Y’angtae. But liis countrymen carried their point. On tliis race-course 
the impcriali.st forces encamped when they invested Shanghai in 1853, seeking 
to rcco-\'or the walled city from the Triads. At that time the sympathies of 
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tho Anglo-Saxons wore wiUi the insurgents. The governor of Hong-Kong, 
having just visited Nanking, had brought back most attractive reports of the 
friendly demeanour of the Taipings. Moreover, foreigners had free access to 
the walled city occupied by tho Tiiacls, and foreign missionaries could preach 
to large and attentive audiences there. Hence, when the imperialist forces 
encamped on tlie race-coiu'se, when they set up rifle-iiugets in such a 
position as to endanger tho lives of foreigiicns, and when they allowed their 
own anti-foreign feeling to be occasionally translated into nets of violence on 
the part of individual “ braves,” tlic situation seemed to the British and the 
Americans to have become intolerable. The consuls of the aggrieved nation¬ 
alities notified the CKine.se general that he must remove his camp at once, and 
that failure to comply ^vould lie followed hy an armed attack the same day. 
The Chinese commander-in-chief probably viewed this threat as a jest. Gen¬ 
erals do not, at a few hours’ notice, move encampments of several thousands 



In Tiiio Enviuons op .Sooc«iow-Fu 

of soldiers posted in pursuance of a strategical piirpo.se. He saw that to make 
good thoir menace the consuls could not muster more than a handful of mar¬ 
iners, together with, perhaps, a few mcrchaiit-soldicr.s and some civilian vol¬ 
unteers. However, the consuls raai*shallcd their army of three hundred men, 
and rushed, as it seenied, to their destruction. But the Chinese made prac¬ 
tically no resistance. It was not their cue to fight. A gi’cat issue dopondod 
on the course adopted by the Manchu general. lie chose the right course for 
his government, though probably the wrong one in the interests of human 
progress—removed his troops from the racc-coursc and placated his intrepid 
assailants. 


TUB cusi’OMs sicnvicro 

France ^Yas not the only power that found itself advantaged at the close 
of the seventeen months (September, 1853, to February, 1855) comprised in 
the Triads’ tenure of Shanghai. Hers was a territorial gain wliicli has never 
profited her materially. But England and America owed to Llio trouble two 
results, one of which proved of incalculable benefit to China herself, as well as 
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to every nation trading witli her, and without the other Shanghai would have 
lacked the autonomic sentiment which has contributed materially to its well¬ 
being. A tentative scheme of municipal government had been drafted in. 
1845, but it proved quite inadequate to meet the requirements of the dis¬ 
turbed time in 1853, when tens of thousands of Chinese refugees sought shelter 
and security within the limits of the foreign settlement. The system was 
therefore largely extended, and, at the same time, the small foreign community 
undertook the duty of self-defence by forming a volunteer corps, which then and 
on many subsequent occasions contributed much to the security of the settle¬ 
ment. But the signal outcome of the crisis was the organisation of a customs 
service under fareign aupeivision. No one could have clearly foreseen that the 
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customs oflicials would ultimately become China’s diplomatic agents, fiscal and 
financial advisers, scientific assistants, and public advocates; that they would, 
in short, be far more to her than all the Jesuits had been. That remarkable 
, development of functions was not a natural outcome of the system, but rather 
a most improbable consetjuence of the ability of the men attracted to its 
ranks. From the moment when n number of Europeans and Americans were 
]icrmittcd to become servants ol China and to collect ior her a principal part 
of her revenues under an arrangemeut conceived and proposed by foreign 
govornmonts, from that moment her Manchu riilera might consider themselves 
taken under foreign guardianship. If tho Peking statesmen themselves did 
not understand something of the incalculable advantages thus conferred on 
them, they must have been temporarily visited by a sudden lapse of habit¬ 
ual astuteness. The knell of the Taiping cause may truly be said to have 
sounded in 1854,/ 
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THE COEIAVSE OP TUB TAIPING UEBiiliLlON 

The decade 1854-64 witnessed low-waier mark in tlie political fortunes of 
the Maiichu dynasty. In the northwest a Mohaininedan robollioii broke out 
in the province of Kan-su. This was followed by a revolt of the whole of the 
central Asian tribes, which for two tbousivnd years had move or loss acknowl¬ 
edged the imperial sway. To add to these misfortunes, and oven when ihej' 
wore at their height, the Chinese govermnent embroiled itself in a foreign war, 
Redress being refused for long-standing grievances, a combiiKjcl British ancl 
French expedition was sent to operate m the north. The cinpcror fled to 
M-ongoha, Peking was surrendered, ancl toA’ins of peace w'cro dictated within 
the waits of the capital (Octobei* 24.th, 1860). 

This last calamity, which might have seemed to sonic the .worst of all, was 
in i-cality the salvation of the country. The foreign powcu's had gone there 

the sole purpose of establishing fair and equitable terms of trade—terms 
whicii would bo just ns advantageous to the people of China as to themselves. 
The treaty having once been made with the imperial goverinneni,_ it was their 
interest to upholcl its authority, and to see a speedy cud to tlio forces of an¬ 
archy and ctisorder. No sooner, therefore, liad the war with China been 
finishecl tlian Great Britain and France proceeded to lend tlio Oliincse active 
assistance. The services of General Gordon at this jiincturo aro^ too well 
known to need further mention. With the first of his victories the tide begun 
to turn, and from that time fortune smiled on the imperial anus. By degrees 
the Taiping reljelUon was crushed; indeed, tlic movement had for some yours 
been collapsing through internal decay, and with the fall of Nanking, in 1804, 
it finally disappeared. The next ten years (1864-74) witnessed a general 
revival of tlio strength of the empire. 


THE ACCESSION OF KWANG 8U 

Kwaiig Su acceded to tlio throne in January, 1875. Ho was not then 
four years old, and his accession attracted little notice outside of China, as the 
supreme power continued to be vested in the two dowager empresses whose 
long regency had been only nominally determined in favour of the omporor 
Tung Chi when the latter attained his majority in 1873—the empress Tsu An, 
principal wife of the emperor Ilsicn Fung, and the emjircss Tsu Tsi, aoconclary 
wife of the .same emperor, and motliev of the emperor Ttiiig Chi. The emperor 
Timg Chi succumbed to an ominously brief and mysteriou.s illness. The 
dowager cmpre.sses solved the question of the succes.sion by placing Kwang 
Su on the throne, a measure which was not only in itself arbitrary, but also in 
direct conflict with one of the most sacred of Chinese traditions. The solemn 
riles of ancestor-wor.ship, incumbent on every Chinanian, and, above all, upon 
the emperor, can be properly performed only by a memlier of a younger genera¬ 
tion than those whom it ia his duty to honour. The empoi’or Kwang Sii, lieing 
a son of Prince Chun, brother to the emperor Hsicn Fung, and tliiis first cousin 
to the emperor Tung Chi, was not therefore qualified to offer up the customary 
sacrifices before the ancestral tablets of his predecessors. The acccs-sion of an 
infant in the place of Tung Clii achieved, however, for the time being what was 
doubtless the paramount object of the policy of the two empresses, namely, 
their undisturbed tenure of the regency, in which the junior empress Tsu Tsi, 
a woman of unquestionable ability and boundless ambition, had gradually 
become the predominant partner. 
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MURDKE OP MR. MARGARY 

The first question that occupied the attention of the government under 
the new reign nearly led to a war with Great Britain, The Indian government 
was desirous of seeing the old trade relations between Burma and the south¬ 
west provinces, which had been interrupted by the Yunnan rebellion, re¬ 
established, and for that puipose proposed to send a mission across the frontier 
into China. The Peking government assented and issued passports for the 
party. Mr. A. R. Margai 7 , a young and promising member of the Chma con¬ 
sular service, was told off to accompany the expedition, which was under the 
command of Colonel Browne. Mr. Margary was treacherously mui-dered l^y 
Chinese, and almost simultaneously an attack was made on the expedition by 
armed forces wearing Chinese uniform (January, 1875). Colonel Browne with 
difficulty made his way back to Bhamo, and the expedition was abandoned. 

Demands were made on tlic Pclcing government for a thorougli inquiry on 
the spot in the presence of Britisli omcois. The Chinese reply was that the 
murder and the attack were alike the work of iriesponsible savages. Enough 
evidence was collected on tlie Burma side to show that the orders for the 
attack emanalod from the provincial government of Yunnan, if not from 
higher quarters. After infinite shuffling and delay an imperial commission 
was despatched to hold an inquiry. The trial proved an absolute farce, 
lilleven half-naked .savages wore produced as the culprits, and the only evidence 
tendered was such as had manifestly been manufactured for the purpose. Tire 
British ofiicials protested and withdrew from the burlesque. The trial, however, 
proceeded, and the eleven hillmen were sentenceil to death. With this it was 
hoped the British sense of justice would be satisfied. Sir Thomas Wade, then 
British minister at Peking, promptly declared that if this report were publisliecl 
or acted on ho would at once haul down Ins flag, rightly deeming that such a 
reparation was a greater insult than the original offence. 

Tedious negotiations followed, which more than once threatened to end 
in a rupture, but finally an aiTangcment was come to on the linsis of guaran¬ 
tees for the future, rather than vengeance for the past. The arrangement 
was embodied in the Chefoo convention, dated September 13th, 1876. The 
terms of the settlemciit comprised: (1) amission of apology from China to the 
British court; (2) the promulgation throughout the length and breadth of the 
empire of an imperial prooiainatiou, setting out the right of foreigners to travel 
under passport, and the obligation of the authorities to protect them; and (3) 
the payment of an indemnity. The convention comprised besides a number 
of clauses wliich, though meant to improve commercial relations, were severely 
criticised by tiro mercantile communities. The stipulation most olijected to 
was one by which the Chinese government were debarred from levying likin 
within the area of llie foreign concessions, theroby implying, it was argued, 
the recognition of tlie right to levy it ad libiltm elsewhere, Ratification of 
this article was refused by the British government, and additional articles 
were subsefjucntly signed in London relative to the eolleotion of likin on Indian 
opium and other matters. 


IMPERIAL CONSOLIDATION 

By degrees the emperor’s authority was established from the confines of 
Kan-su to Kasiigar ancl Yarkand, and (Jliinese garrison were stationed in 
touch with the Riiasian outposts in the region of the Pamirs (December, 1877). 
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There remained only the northeastern province of Kulclja, occupied by Rns- 
sia, but under a promise made in 1871 to restore it when China wixs in a position 
to maintain order. This promise Russia was now called upon to redeem. She 
showed no desire to comply with tlio request. China despatohed Chung-how, 
a Mancliu of the liighcst rank, who had boon notoriously concerned in the 
Tientsin massacre or 1871, to St. Petemburg to negotiate a scUlomont. A 
document was signed (Sejitember, 1879), Icnncd the Treaty of Livadia, where¬ 
by China recovered a considerable portion of the disputed territory, on her 
paying to Russia 5,000,000 rubles as the cost of occupation. 

The treaty was, however, received with a storm of indignation in China. 
Li Hung Chang and Tso Tsung-tang took up the cry. Chimg-how was placed 
under arrest as soon as he returned. Memorials poured in from all sides 
denouncing tlie treaty and its author. Foremost amongst these was one i)y 
Chang Chih-tung, then occupying a subordinate post in the Haulin, and who 
aftciwards became the mo.st distinguished of the viceroys. Its publication 
raisedhim at once into eminence. Prince Chun, the emperor's father, came into 
prominence at this juncture as an advocate for war. Li Hung Chang, though 
he had been one of the first to raise the storm, became alni’incd at the near 
prospect of war, for whioli he well know China was unprepared. A visit from 
General Gordon, and the sound, though probably uii]mlatablo, advice which 
he gave, weighed in the same direction. It was decided to send the Marquis 
Tseng, who m the moan time had become minister in London, to Russia to 
uogotiato a new treaty. He avoided his predecessor's mistakes, and produced 
a treaty which, though not verj^ materially different from the old, inasmuch 
as it still left Russia hi po&session of part of Uic Hi valley, was universally 
accepted. This was rathiod August 19th, 1881. 


'riU'/ TRIBUTARY STATES) KOllKA AND JAPAN 

The Chinese governmeub could now contemplate with satisfaction blie 
complete vcciovory of the whole exteusWe dominions which had at any Umo 
owned the imperial swav. The regions dircctiy administered by the odicci'S 
of the emperor extended from the boixlcrs of Siberia on tlio north to Annam 
and Burma on the south, and from tlic Pacific Ocean on the oast to Kashgar 
and Yarkand on the west. But even that did not comploto the tale, for 
outside these boundaries there was a fringe of tributary nations which still 
kept up the ancient forms of allegiance, aucl which more or loss acknowledged 
the dominion of the central kingdom. Most of China's subsequent misrortiinos 
have been in connection with one or other of these tributary statcB. The 
principal tributary nations then were Korea, Luchiu, Annain^ lliirma, and 
Nepal. The dynastic records euumevate several others, inchuhng oven Eng¬ 
land, Lord Macartney’s mission of 1793 having been gravely described lus 
bringing tribute, but these were more or less accidental. Tlio tie which bound 
these states to their suzerain was of the loosest description. China accepted 
their homage with calm superiority, but conceived herself to be under no 
reciprocal obligation. 

Such was the attitude which Cliina still maintained when foreign nations 
first began to come into contact with these tributary states. Slie did not 
I'ecognise that the position of suzerain involved rcsponsibilitic.s as well as 
rights, and to this non-perception are to bo attributed all the vagaries of hor 
diplomacy and the complicauons in which she became involved. Korea was 
the first of the dependencies to come into notice. In ISCiO some Roman 
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Catholic missionaries wore murdered, and about the same time an American 
vessel was iDurned in one of the rivers and her crew murdered. China refused 
satisfaction, both to France and America, and suffered reprisals to be made 
on Korea without protest. America and Japan both desired to conclude com- 
iTLGicifii tieatiG.s foi tho opeuiiig up of Korea, ciiid proposed to negotiate with 
Ohin£ii Ciiinti refused {iiicl icfcn^ed them to the KovcJiii government direct 
saying she was not wont to interfere in the affairs of her vassal states As a 
result Japan concluded a treaty in 1876, in which the independence of Korea 
w^ expressly recognised. Tins vtoa allowed to pass without protest, but as 
other nations proceeded to conclude ti-eaties on the same terms Cliina began 
to perceive her mistake, and endeavoured to tack on to each a declaration by 
tho king that he was in fact a tributary—a declaration, however, which was 
quietly ignored. 

Japan was the only power with which controversy immediately aiose. In 
1882 a faction fight, which had long been smouldering, brolce out, headed by 
the king’s father, the Tai Won Kun, in the course of which the Japanese lega¬ 
tion was attacked and tho whole Japanese colony had to flee for their lives. 
China sent troops, and by adroitly kidnapping the Tai Won Kun. order was 
for a time restored. Tho Japanese legation was rcjjlaced, l^ut under the pro¬ 
tection of a strong body of Japanese troops. Further revolutions and riots 
followed, in which the troops of the two countries took sides, and there was 
imminent danger of war. To obviate this risk, it was agreed in 1885 between 
Count Ito and Li Hung Chang that both sides sliould withdraw their troops, 
the king being advised to engage officers of a third state to put his army 'on 
such a footing as would maintain order, and each undertook to give the other 
notice, should it be found necessary to send troops again. In this way a modus 
vivmk was established which lasted till the events which preceded the out¬ 
break of war in 1894. Ciiincso influence continued predominant, but the 
unhappy kingdom was constantly disturbed by faction. 


CONSTRUCTION IN THE INTERIOR 

Wo can glance only briefly at the domestic affairs of China during the period 
1875-82, tho years 1877-78 wore marked by a famine in Shansi and Shan¬ 
tung, which for duration and intensity has probably never been equalled. The 
Russian .scare had taught the Chinese the value of telegraphs, and in 1881 the 
first lino ^va.s laid from Tientsin to Shanghai. Further construction was con¬ 
tinued without intermission from this date. A beginning also was made in 
naval affairs. 

In 1881 the .senior regent, the empress Tsu An, was carried off by a sudden 
attack of heart disease, and the empress Tsu Tsi remained in undivided pos¬ 
session of the supreme power durmg the remainder of the emperor Kwang su’s 
minority. Li Ilimg Chang, firmly establislied at Tientsin, within easy reach 
of the capital, asviceroy of the home provmcc of Chili-li and superintendent of 
northern trade, enjoyed a large share of his imperial mistress's favour. 


TONGKING AND HANOI 

By a treaty made between France and Annnm in 1874, the Red River, 
or Songkoi, was opened to trade together with the cities of Hidphong and 
Hanoi, The object of the French was tlien, as it is now, to find a trade route 
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to Yunuan and Szechiieii from a base of their own, and it was liopud the Heel 
River would furuish such a route. Tougldng at the time, however, was 
infested with bands of pirates and ciit-Uiroats, conspicuous among them being 
an organisation called the Black Flags. The Annameso government under¬ 
took by the treaty to restore order, and France had promised help. Some 
years lla^dng passed without any improvcnicnt, France, which meanwhile 
liad kept a small guard at Haiphong, sent reinforcements (1882), nominally 
to assist the Annainesc troops in putting an end to disorder. The Annainese 
officials, however, declined to receive them as friends, opposed Llipir progress, 
and the expedition took the form of a military occupation. 

GJiina meanwhile began to lake alarm at the near approach of a strong 
military power to her southern fi’ontier. AVhen the treaty of 1874, which 
gave France trading privileges, was communicated to her, she seems to have 
treated it with indifference. Now, however, she bogaii to protest, claiming 
that Annam was a vassal stale and under her protection. France took no 
notice of the pretest; she found, however, that she had undertaken a very 
serious task in trying to put down the forces of disorder in Tongking. The 
Black Flags were, it was believed, being aided by money and arms from 
China, and as time went on, her troops were more and inoro being confronted 
with regular Chinese soldiers. 

Operations continued with more or less succc&s during the winter and 
spring of 1883-84. Both sides, however, were desirous of an ai'rangoment, 
and in May, 1884, a couventiorr was signed between Li Hung Chang and a 
Captain Fouriiior, who had been commissioned ad hoc, wlioroby China agreed 
to withdraw her garrisons and to open her fronliere to trade, France agreeing, 
on her part, to respect the fiction of Chinese suaorainty, and guarantoo the 
frontier from attack by brigands. The arrangement wa.s satisfactory to both 
sides, but it was completely frustrated by a scries of misimdorstandings 
wliicli led to a renewal of hostilities. The French lleot atiackcnl and destroyed 
with impunity the forts which were built to guard the ontrimcc to the Min 
liivor, and could offer no resistance to a force coming from the irar, After 
this exploit the French fleet left the mainland and coutiuucd itvS reprisals 
on the coast of Formosa. Keelung, a treaty port, was bombarded and taken^ 
October 4Lh. A similar attempt, however, on the nciglibouving port of Tamsui 
was unsuccessful. The fleet thereafter confined itself to a somi-bloclcude of 
the island, which wiw prolonged into 1885, but led to no practical results. 

By way of bringing pressure on tlio Chinese government, the French at 
this time declared rice contraband of war, in order to stop the supplies going 
forward to the capital by sea. Even this, though I’aising an interesting 
point in international law, had no practical cfToct. Meanwhile the Chinese 
had been greatly emboldened by the successful defence of Tamsui, and the 
failure of the French to push home such successes as they had gained. Prep¬ 
arations on a great scale were made to continue the war. The new-born 
native press from this time fonvard began to count as a factor in the situation. 
Troops were massed on the frontier of Tongking, and the Froncli forces 
which had pushed their \vay as far as the border were compelled by over¬ 
whelming masses of the enemy to fall back on their bas(i in the delta of the 
liver. Negotiations for peace, however, which had Ijcou for some time in 
progress through the mediation of Sir Robert Hart, ■\v(‘ro at this juncture 
happily concluded (April, 1885), and tlie French cabinet was thereby relieved 
from a very embarrassing situation. The terms were practically those of 
the Fournier convention of the year before, the demand for an indemnity 
having been quietly dropped. 
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The Moral Residts of the Struggle 

China, on the whole, came out of the struggle with greatly iucreaserl 
prestige. She had tried condusions witli a first-class European power and 
had held her own, Incorrect conclusions as to the military strength of 
China were consequently drawn, not merely by the Cliinese themselves— 
which was excusable—but by European and even British authorities, wJio 
ought to liave been better infoimed. Cliiiia was lulled into a false security 
which proved disJistrous when the day of trial came. A new department was 
created for the control of naval affairs, at the head of wliich was placed Prince 
Chim, father of the emperor, wlio since the dow'nfall of Prince Kimg in 1884 
had been taking a more and moi-e prominent imrt in public affairs. A tour 
made by Prince Climi in the spring of 1886, in the course of which he visited 
Port Arthur and Gliifu, escorted by the fleet, attracted much attention, as 
licing the first time that a prince so near the throne had emerged from palace 
seclusion and exchanged friendly visits with fomign admirals and other rei>- 
resentativps. 


Am'I-l-’OIlEIQK AGITATIONS 

From 1885^ to_1894 the political history of Cluua doe.s not call for extended 
notice. TVo incidents, however, must be mcorded, the first being the con¬ 
clusion of convoiUion between Great Britain and China, in which the latter 
undertook to recognise British sovereignty in Burma, to delimit the frontier, 
and to promote ovoiiand trade intercourse, between the two countries. Great 
liritain, on the <ilher hand, consented to the continuance of tlie customary 
decennial tribute mission to bo despiitched by the “highest authority in 
Burma,” the incmborsj however, to bo Burmese, and she also consented not 
to press a mission which the Indian government was proposing to send to 
Tibet and to whi(ili China had agreed. TI»e recognition of Cliinese suzei’ainty 
imjilied in the sending a tribute jnission was sharply criticised, but in point 
of fact it has never been acted on and is now forgotten. The other incident 
was the temporary occupation of Port Hamilton hy the British fleet (May, 
1885). Humours of Russian intrigues in Korea, coupled with recent pro¬ 
ceedings in Afghanistan, made it appear desirable timt Great Britain should 
have a naval base farther north than Houg-Kong. For tliis purpose a small 
group of islands at the southern point of the peninsula of Korea, forming the 
harbour known as Port Hamilton, was occupied. Objections, however, were 
rjiiscd by tbo Chinese govciTiment to their contiiiiied occupation and Great 
Britain expressed her willingness to withdraw on receiving sumcienb guar¬ 
antees against their cc.ssion to any other power. A trilateral agreement was 
thereupon come to, by which Russia bound heisclf to Cliina to respect the 
inlegj’ity of Korean torritoiy, and Great Britain thereupon agreed to evacuate 
Port Hamilton, which was ’cai’ried out in Februaiy, 1887, 

In 1890 occurred an event wliich, though seemingly insignificant, marks 
a turning-point in Chinese liistory, viz., die resignation of Admiial Lang 
from iho command of the Chinese fleet. One of the lessons which the Chmese 
government seemed to have learned from the French war was the recognition 
of the value of a strong fleet. A really efficient squadron had been got 
together and put under nic joint command of Admiral Ting and Ids British 
colleague Ailmiral Lang. By tact and judgment the latter had so far avoided 
directly raising the question of who was really chief. Order and_ discipline 
were well maintained, and both men and officers were steadily improving 
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in the knowledge of their )>i‘ofession. During ii temporary absence of AcU 
mirai Ting, however, tlic Chinese second in command claimed tho right to 
take cliarge—a claim wliich Acbniral Hang naturally resented. The quostioii 
Avas referred to Li Hung Chang, who decided against Admiral Lang, Avhere- 
upon the latter, feeling that his autliority to maintiiiu disciidiue was gone, 
threw up liis comniisaion. His resignation was accepted, and he kd’t, never 
to return. Rrorn this point tlie fleet on which so much ekipended began to 
deteriorate. What the dismissal of Admiral Lang cost her Avas soon io be 
proved in the fatal battle of tlic Yalii. 

Meanwhile rumours of risings and rebellions wore prevalent. In 1891 
there ivas a series of violent anti-foreign outbreaks. Many missionary esiab^ 
lishmenls in the interior were destroyed. The agitation, however, gradually 
died out and things reverted to tlic normal condition. Tliero appeared even 
a prospect of considerable railway development—the leading oflicials having 
at last Gomo round to the opinion that i*aihvays iniglit bo beneficial, at least 
for strategic purpo.ses. 


WAU WITH JAPAN 

We pass on to 1894, a year which was fraught with inoincnious cousc- 
quences to China, inasmuch as it witnessed the outbreak of the Japanese war. 
In the spring the state of Korea began to attract atUmtion.^ A series of 
chronic rebellions had bafllcd the authorities, and lielp from China was asked 
for. China responded; Japan replied by sending tvoons also, nominally to 
guard her legation. The i-cbclUon was stamped out, and then China proposccl 
that both Sdes should witlnlraw. Japan made a counter in’oposal that 
both should Join in imposing such reforms on Korea as would prevent a 
recurrence of these internal dissensions. This, in turn, China refused. Again 
Japan retorted, denying the alleged suzerainty, and intimating tliat whether 
China Joined or not she proposed to prosecute her schemes of reform, and 
would Ifccphei' ivoops there viitil the iiccctisni'y guarnnicc^ had been 
for the security of her trade. At the same time categorical sclieinos of civil 
and military reform were laid before the ICorcan govemmouL, and the Japanese 
force in Seoul was largely increased. By the beginning of July she had 
over ten thousand men tliore. Tlie Chinese government thoreu])on proceeded 
to send more troops to reinforce General YcTi, who wa.s slalioiied at Asan, a 
short distance soutli of Seoul. 

The first battle Avas fought at Asan on the 27tli of July. Tho Japanese 
attack Avas repulsed, but the Chinese evacuated their position during the 
night and retreated northward. A aeries of desultory skirmishes followed, 
but the only real stand the Chinese made Avas at ideng-an. The division 
under General Tso offered a stubborji I’esistancc till (heir leader avqs killed, 
when they turned and fled. Tlie defeat became a rout, and left tlie road to 
China open to the victorious Japanese. Two days aftci’Avards, on the i7tli of 
September, the naval engagement of Yalu atos fought. Tlie Chinese fleet was 
hopelessly outmanoeuvred by the Japanese and lost heavily. Five vessels 
were sunk, burned, or driven ashore. Night coming on, the Japanese drcAv 
off, and the leniainder of the Chinese squadron aa'Ss allowed to seek shelter 
ill Port Arthur. They did not venture to put to sea again, and Avero captured 
or destroyed in the harbour of Wei-liai-wei in February of the following 
year. On land the Japanese conlinued their progress, cro.ssod the Yalu 
River, and entered Chinese territory on October 24tii. City after city fell 
into their hands, and Newchwang, a treaty port, Avas occupied on Mai’oli 4th. 
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Meanwhile a second Japanese ai-my had landed on the Liaotimg peninsula, 
and captured the naval stronghold of Port ArthiU’ on November 22nd. A 
third expedition was launched against Wei-hai-wei, where the Chinese fleet 
had now sought refuge. On February 12th, 1895, the fortress and fleet were 
surrendered. Admiral Ting and the general commanding committed suicide. 

The Trecity of Skimonoseki; European Intervention 

Further resistance was hopeless, and negotiations wore opened for peace, 
After two abortive missions, wliich tlie Japanese refused as being ui\providcd 
with suflTicient powers, Li Hung Chang was sent as plenipotentiary, and on 
April 17th, 189^ the Treaty of Shimono.seki was signed. The terms included 
the cession of Liaotung peninsula, then in actual occupation by the Japa- 
nose troops, the cession of tlie island of Fonno.sa, an indemnity of H. taels 
200.000,000 (about £30,000,000), and various commercial privileges. 

The signature of this treaty brought the European powers on the scene. 
It had been for some time tlie avowed ambition of Russia to obtain an ice- 
free port as an outlet to her Siberian possessioiis—an ambition which was 
considered by British statesmen as not unreasonable. It did not, therefore, 
at all suit iici' purposes to sec the rising power of Japan seated along the 
gulf of Liaotung, and by implication commanding the wliole of the coast-line 
of Korea. Even before proceeding to Shimonoseki, Li Himg Chang is believed 
to have received assurances from Russia that she would not allow any cession 
of territory in that region to become operative. At any rate, in the inteiwal 
between the signature and the ratification of the treaty, invitations were 
addressed by ilussia to the p*cat powers to inteiwene with a view to its 
modification on the ground of the disturbance of the balance of power and 
the menace to China which the occupation of Port Arthur by the Japanese 
would involve. France and Germany accepted the invitation; Gieat Britain 
declined. In the end the three powem brou^lit such pressure to bear on 
Japan that she gave uj) the wliolc of her continental aeguisitions. retaining 
only the island of Formosa. The indemnity was on the other hand increased 
by II. taels 30,000.000. 

For the time tlio inlogrity of China seemed to be preserved, and Ilussia, 
Franco, and Germany could pose as her friends. Groat Britain, who had 
taken no hand in the retrocession, was looked on with coldness, and China 
even bore licr a grudge because she had not at an eai’ly period stopped in 
and put a stop to the war. Li Hung Cliang, who had had his honoure re- 
.stored, was personally grateful to llus.sia for having extricated him from 
a very awkward position, and cherished the general grudge against England 
in an unusual degree, a slate of mind of which Ilussia is believed to have 
taken full advantage during that statesman’s sojourn at the Russian court 
as special repre-sentative of the Chinese emperor at the czar’s coronation. 

Ample evidence wa.s indeed soon fortlicoining that Russia and France 
had not been quite disinterested in rescuing Chinese territory from the Japanese 
grasp, for each began to claim a reward as evidence of the imperial gratitude. 
Russia obtained the right to cany the Siberian railway, which for the past 
foui’ or five years she hod been pressing on -with eagerness, across Cliinese 
territory from Strotencsk to Vladivostok, thus avoiding a Jong detour, 
besides giving a grasp on northern Manchuria. Fi’anco obtained, by a con¬ 
vention dated Juno 20th, 1896, a rectification of frontier in the Mekong 
valley and certain railway and mining rights in IGangsi and Yunnan. Both 
powers obtained concessions of land at Hankow for the purposes of a settle- 
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ment. Russia was said to have negotiated also a seci’efc treaty, frequently 
desenbed as the “Cassini Convention,” but more probably signed by L! Hung 
Chang at Moscow, giving lier the right in certain couliiigeiicics to Port Arthur, 
which was to be refortifieci Avith Russian assistance. And by way of further 
seeming her hold, Russia guaranteed a four-per-cent. loan of £35,000,000 
issued in Paris to enable China to pay off the first instalment of tlio Japane.SQ 
indemnity. 


MEKONG VALLEY DISPUTE 

The convention between Pi-ance and Cliina of June 20th, 1895, brought 
Cliina into sharp conflict with Great Britain, and gave rise to important 
negotiations. China, having by the Burma convention of 1886 agreed to 
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recognise British sovereignty over Burma, her quondam feudatory, also agreed 
to a delimitation of boundaries at the proper timo. Effect was given to 
this last stipulation by a subsequent convention concluded in London (March 
1st, 189d), which traced the boundary lino from the Shan states on the west 
as far as the Mekong river on the cast. In the Mekong valley there were 
two semi-indcpenderiL native teiritoilos over whicli suzerainty had been 
claimed in times gone by both by tlie Idugs of Ava and by tho Chinese em¬ 
perors. These territories were named Mcng Luu and Kiang Hung—the latter 
lying partly on one side and partly on the other of tho Mekong viver, soutii 
of the point where it issues from Chinese territory. Tiie boundary line was 
so drawn as to leave both these territories to China, but in coimidoration of 
the fapt that Great Britain was surrendering to China territory over which 
she niight claim sovereignty as successor to the kings of Ava, and in respect 
of which sovereign rights had in point of fact been recently exorcised, it was 
stipulated that China sliould not alienate any portion of these teriitories 
to any other power without the previous consent of Great Britain. Th(i 
power contemplated, though not named, was France, who by a treaty with 
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Siam, concluded in 1893, had pushed the bouncLary of lier Aniiamese pos¬ 
sessions up to the left bank of the Mekong, and it was desiiecl to interpose 
this particular territory .is a sort of buffer, so as to avoicl any contlict of 
French and British interests in tliis remote and difficult region. 

This object was frustrated by the convention between France and Cliina 
of 1895. Yielding to French pressure, and regardless of the uiulertaking she 
had entered into with Great Britain, Cliina so drew the boundary line ns to 
cede to France that portion of tlie territory of IGang Himg winch lay on 
the left bank of the Mekong. Compensation Avas demanded from China for 
this breach of faitli, and at tlie same time negotiations were entered into witli 
France for the better determining of the interests of the two comitrie.? in 
Siam and the territories lying between Siam and the Cliiiiese frontier. Tliese 
resulted in a joint declaration by the governments of France and Great Britr 
ain, dated January IStli, 1896, by which it was agi-eed, as regards boundary, 
that the Mekong from the point of its confluence with the Nam Huok north* 
wards as far ns the Chinese frontier should be tlie dividing line between the 
possessions or spheres of influence of the two powers. It was agreed also 
that any commercial privileges obtained by either power in Yunnan or Sze- 
chueii should be open to the subjects of the other. TJie negotiations with 
China resulted in a further agreement, dated February dth, 1897, whereby 
consiclorable moclification.s in favour of Great Britain were made in the Burma 
boundary drawn liy the 1894 convention. The net result of these various 
conventions is that from the gulf of Tongking westwards, os far as tlie Mekong, 
the Fronch Annainese possessions are coterminous with the .southern frontier 
of China, and from the Mekong as far as the confines of Assam the British 
Burmese possessions are coterminous with the southwestern frontier. In the 
middle, wlici'c the possessions mee^ the Mekongj from the frontier of China 
down to the northern boundary of Siam, is the dividing line. 


KtAOCIIOW, PORT AIlTHUn, WBI-HAI-WEI 

While Russia and Franco were profiting by what they were pleased to 
call the generosity of China, Germany alone had so far received no reward 
for her share in compelling the rctrocc-ssion of Liaotung; but in November, 
1897j she proceeded to help liereclf by seizing the bay of Kiaochoiv in the 
lirovincG of Sliaiitung. Tiic act was done ostensibly in order to compel 
satisfaction for the murder of two Geiman missionaries, but it soon was 
found that she was dotcraiined to hold the place in any event. _ A cession 
was ultimately made by way of a lease for a terra of ninety-nine years— 
Germany to liavo full territorial juiisdiction durhig the continuance of the 
lease, with liberty to erect fortifications, build docks, and exercise all the 
viglitH of sovereignty. 

In December the Russian fleet was sent to winter in Port Arthur, and 
tliougli this was at first described as a temporary measure, its object was 
.speedily disclosed by a request made in January, 1898, by the Russian am¬ 
bassador in London, that two British cniiseis, then also anchored at Port 
Arthur, slioiilcl be witlidrawn “in order to avoid friction in the Russian 
sphere of iniluencc." They left shortly afterwards, and their dei>arture in 
the circumstances was regarded as a blow to Great Britain's prestige in the 
Far East. In March tho Russian government peremptorily demanded a lease 
of Port Arthur and the adjoining andiorage of Ta-licn-wan—a demand which 
China could not re.sist without foreign support. After an acrimonious corre- 
II. w. —vor.. XXIV. 2 o 
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spondence with the Russian government Great Britain acquiesced in the 
fait accompli. The Russian occupation of Port Arthur was immediately fol¬ 
lowed by a concession to build a line of railway from that point northwards 
to connect with the Siberian trunk line in north Manchuria. As a counter¬ 
poise to the growth of Russian inttuence in the i\ovth, Great Britain obtained 
a lease of Wei-hai-wei, and formally look possession of it on its evacuation 
by the Japanese troops in May, 1898. 


“open door*' and ‘‘spheres op influence’' 

After much liealiation the Cluincsc government had at last resolved to 
permit the construction of railway with foreign capital. A koon competition 
thereupon ensued between syndicatc.s of difforoiit nationaliticjs. Germany 
had insisted upon obtaining as part of the Kiaochow sotUomciii certain pref¬ 
erential railway and mining rights in tlic province of Shantung. France had 
previously obtained a siniilai’ recognition for the southern provinces of 
kwnngai and Yunnan, and Russia indicated clearly that rIkj considered 
Manchuria as her particular lield of exploitation. Groat Britain, though 
intimating her preference for the “open door" policy, yot found herself com¬ 
pelled to fall in with the general movement towardB wlnit boenmo known as 
the “spheres of influence^* policy, and claimed the Yangtso valley na her 
particular sphere. This she did by the somewhat negative inothod of obtain¬ 
ing from the Chinese government a declaration that no part of the Yangbse 
valley should be alienated to any foreign power. 

A more formal recognition of tho claim, ns far as railway ontorprisc was 
concerned, was embodied in an agreement (April 2Bth, 1890) between Great 
Britain and Russia, and communicated to the Cliineso government, whereby 
tho Russian government agreed not to seek for anj[ concessions withiii the 
Yanglse valley including all tho provinces bordering on tho great river, 
together with (Jliekiaug and Honan, Ure British government entering into a 
similar undertaking in regard to the Chinese dominions north of the Great 
Wall, (A supplomeiitaiy exchange of notes of the same date excepted from 
the scope of this agreement the Shaii-hai-kwan-Ncwchwang oxtonsion, which 
had already been conceded to the Hong-Kong and Blmngliai Bank.) A 
•similar promise of non-alicimtion in respect of the province of Fuhkien was 
made to the Japanese government (April, 1898), whicli thus car-marked that 
province as the Japanese sphere. 

As a general pai’Ution seemed thus to bo in progres-s, the Italian govern¬ 
ment stepped ill and applied for a lease of a coaling station at Sanmun, on 
the coast of CJhekiang, together with a grant of railway and mining rights 
in that province. The manner in wdiicli Iho request was put forward gave 
offence to the yamen, and a blunt refusal was returned. The incident gave 
rise to much feeling both in Poking and Rome, The Italian minisLer _ was 
recalled, but his successor fared no better. China, apprehending a repetition 
of the Kiaochou' incident, sent orders to the local troops to resist a landing 
if such should be attempted on the pai’t of the Italian inon-of-war. No 
landing, however, was attempted, and though negotiations were continued the 
demand has not been further pressed. 

In 1899 Talienwan and Kiaochow wore respectively thrown open by 
Russia and Germany to foreign trade, and, encouraged by these measures, 
the United States government initiated in Septombor of the same year a 
correspondence witli the great European powcm aiicl Japan, with a view to 
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aeciinng theiv definite adhesion to the “ open door policy. The British gov- 
enunent gave an unqualified appi-ovftl to the American proposal, and the 
replies of the other powers, though more guarded, were accepted at Washing¬ 
ton as satisfactoi-y. 

A further and nioi’e definite step towards securing the mamtenance of 
the “open door” in China was the agi-ecment concluded in October, 1900, 
between the British and Gennan governments. The signatories, by the first 
two articles, agreed to endeavour to keep the ports on the rivers and littoral 
free and open to international trade and economic activity, and to uphold 
this rule for all Chinese terriUrry as far as (ico in the German eounterpart) 
they could exercise influence j not to use the existing complications to obtain 
territorial advantages in Chinese doin'mions, and lo seek to maintain un- 
diminishecl the territorial condition of the Chinese Empire. By a tliird article 
they reserved their right to conic to a preliminary understanding for the 
protection of their interests in China, should any other power use those com¬ 
plications to obtain such territorial advantages under any form whatever. 
On the submission of the agreement under the fourth and last article to the 
powers intcrestod, Austria, France, Italy, and Japan accepted its principles 
without express reservation—Japan fiist requesting and obtaining assurances 
that she signed on tho same footing as an original signatory. The United 
States accepted the first two article.s, but exj>ressed no opinion on the thu’d. 
Russia construed tho fii-st as limited to ports actually open in regions where 
the two aiguatorios exorcise “their” influence, and favourably entertained it 
in that sense, ignoring the reference to other forms of economic activity. 
She fully accepted the second, and ob.served that in the contingency con¬ 
templated by tho third she would modify her attitude according to circum- 
stancoa. 

Meanwhile negotiations carried on by the British minister at Peking 
during 1895! rosultod in the grant of very important privileges to foreign 
commci'oc. Tho payment of the second instalment of the Japanese indemnity 
was becoming due, and it was much discussed how and on what terms China 
would be able to raise the amount. Tlic Russian government, as has been 
stated, had made China a loan of the sum i-equired for the first portion of 
the indemnity, viz., X15,000,000, takmg a cliarge on the customs revenue 
as security. The British government was urged to make a like loan of 
£16,000,000 both ns a matter of friendship to China and as a counterpoise to 
the Russian influence. An aiTangemcnt was come to accordingly, on very 
favourable terms financially to the Chinese, but at tho Inst moment they 
drew back, being overawed, as they said, from further action, by the threat¬ 
ening attitude of Russia. 

'leaking advantage of the position which this refusal gave him, the Britisl^ 
minister Ataincd from the Tsuiig-li-Yauicn, besides the declaration as to the 
non-alionation of the Yangtsc valley above mentioned, an undertaking to 
throw the wholo of tho inland waterways open to steam traffic. The Chinese 
govci’ninont at thr Ranie time undertook that the post of inspector-general of 
(iiistoins should always lie held by an Eiiglisliman so long ns the trade of 
Great Britain was greater than that of any other nation. Minor concessions 
wore also made, such ns tho opening of new ports, but the opening of the 
waterways is by far the greatest mlvaiiec that has been made since 1860. 
The iirivilege is hampered as yet by the obstruction of the likiii seiwice, but 
jis tho ChinoHO liave ajiplied foi’ a general invision of the treaty tariffs it may 
be presumed that the occasion will be used to put the inland revenue tariff on 
a more satisfactory footing. 
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RAILWAY CONCESSIONS 

The Cliiiicfse governnioiit luid boeu gciieniUy disposocl to railway coii- 
fitrviction since the conclusion of the Japanese wav, but hoped to be able to 
retain the control in llioiv own hands. Tlio nuisLiu’fiil meiliod.s of Russia 
and Germany had obliged them to aiiiTcnder this control so far as concerned 
Manchuria and Shantung, the linca in which wore left to be financed and 
worked ])y the powers iniemsted. In the Yiuigtse valley, Shong, the director- 
general of I'alhvaya, had been negotiating with several conipoting syndicates, 
playing one off against the otlicr to force better terms. One of these was a 
Franco-Belgian syndicate, which was endeavouring to ol^iain the trunk line 
from Hankow to Peking. A British compai\y was tendering for the same 
work, and as the line lay mainly within the British sphere it was considered 
not unreasonable to expect it should be given to the laitor. At a critical 
moment, liowevci', the Frencli and RiiAsian niinislcr.? intervened, and practi¬ 
cally forced the yainen to grant a contract in favour of the Franco-lklgian 
company. The yameu had only n few days before explicitly promised the 
British iniiiistcr that the contract should not bo ratifiod without liis having 
an opportunity of seeing it. 

As a penalty for this breach of faith, and as a si^troff to the Franco-Belgiau 
line, the British minister required the immediate grant of all tluj railway 
concessions for which British syndicates wore then negotiating, and on terms 
not inferior to tlio.sG granted to the Bol|ian line. In this way all the lines 
in the lower Yangtsc, as also the Shan.si Mining Companies' linos, were secured. 
A contract for a trunk line from Canton to Hankow was negotiated in the 
latter part of tho .'samo year (1808) by an Amorienn company, wliich com¬ 
pleted the list for the time being 


THE REFORM MOVEMENT 

There can indeed be little doubt that the powers, Rngros.sod in tho diplo¬ 
matic conflicts of which Peking was the centre, had entirely underrated the 
reactionary forces gradually mustering for a final struggle against the aggres¬ 
sive spirit of western civilisation. The lumoiitablc consoiiiuaiccs of admin¬ 
istrative corruption and mcompotcnce, and tiic superiority of foreign methods 
which had been amply illustrated by tho Japanese war, had at finst produced a 
considerable inipre.ssioii not only upon the more enlightened commercial 
classes, but oven upon many of tho younger membcivs of tlio oflioiid classes 
in China. The dowager-emprcs.s, who, in spite of the emporor Kv'ang Su 
having iioininally attained his nuijority, had retained practical control of 
tho supreme po\Yor until the conflict with .fapau, had boon held, not unjii.stly, 
to blame for the disasters of the war, and even before its conclusion the 
young emperor was adjured by some (rf the most reapon.sible among hi.? own 
subjects to shake himself free from the baneful restraint of "])etticoat gov¬ 
ernment," and hiin-self take the helm. 

In the following ycav-s a refonu movement, undoubtedly genuine, thmigli 
opinions differ as to the value of the popular support which it claimed, spread 
throughout^ the central and aoutlievii proviiieea of the empive. One of the 
most significant symptoms was the relatively large (lemaiui which suddenly 
arose for the translations of foreign works and similar publications in the 
Chinese language which philanthropic societies had been trying for .some time 
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I)ast to populariso, iliougli liitherto with scant success. Cliiiiese newspapers 
piiblishcd 111 the treaty ports spread the fenneut of new ideas far into the 
interior. Fifteen huiidrccl young men of good family applied to enter the 
foreign university at Peking, and in some of the provincial towns the Chinese 
themselves subscribed towoids the opening of foreign schools. Reform soci¬ 
eties, which not infrcciuently enjoyed official countenance, sprang up in many 
of the large towns, and found numerous adherents amongst the younger 
Uteraii. 

Early in 1898 the emperor, who had gradually emancipated himself from 
the dowager-empress’s control, smmnoned several of tlie refoim leaders to 
Peking, and requested their advice with regard to the piogressive measures 
which should be introduced into the government of the empire. Chief amongst 
these reformers was Kang Yu-wei, a Cantonese, wdiose scholarly attainments, 
combined with novel teachings, eaiued for him from his followers the title 
of the "modern sage,” Of Iris more or less active .sympathisers who had 
subsequently to suffer with him in the cause of reform, the most prominent 
was Chang Yin-lumii a member of the grand council and of the Tsiing-li- 
Yamen, who had represented his sovereign at Queen Victoria’s Jubilee in 
1897. 


The Reform Edicts 

It soon became evident that there was no more enthusiastic advocate of the 
now ideas than the cinperor Iiimself. Within a few inontlis tlie vermilion 
pencil gave the imperial sanction to a succession of edicts which, had they 
been carried into (effect, would have amounted to a revolution ns far-reaching 
as that which had transformed Japan thirty years previously. The fossilisea 
system of oxaminations for the piiblic service was to be altogether superseded 
by a new soliodule baaed on foreign learning^ for the better promotion of which 
a number of temples were to bo converted into schools for western education; 
a state department was to be created for the translation and dissemination of 
tho sisind&nl works of western yiteraturc and sciencej oven the schns of the 
ruling Manchu race wore to be compelled to study foreip languages and travel 
abroad; and last, but not least, all useless offices both in Peking and in the 
provinces were to bo abolished. A further edict was reported to be in con- 
teinpUition, doing away with the queuef or pig-tail, which, originally imposed 
upon the Chinese by their Manchu conquerore as a badge of subjection, had 
gradually become the most characteristic and most cherished feature of the 
national dross. 

Had Chinn possessed a governing class imbued with similar enlightened 
]iatriotism to that which induced the Japanese daimios in 1869 to sacrifice 
their feudal rights in tho interests of national regeneration, even the crude 
.series of imperial edicts drawn up by ICang Yu-wei might have proved the 
.starting-point of a new era. But the bureaucracy of China, which had bat¬ 
tened for centuries on corruption and ignorance, had no taste for self-sacrifice. 
Other vested interests felt themselves equally threatened. The priests, whose 
temples were to be alienated; the military mandarins, who wore led to believe 
that the army was going to be handed over to foreign instructors; and, above 
all, the imperial clansmen and bannermen, tlie eunuchs, and other lian^ers-on 
of the palace, whose existence was bound up with all the worst traditions of 
oriental misgovernment, were all equally alaiined, and behind them stood the 
whole latent force of popular superetition and an unreasoning and blind 
con.sevvatism. 
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THE COUP D'ilTAT 


The dowagcr-cmpress saw her opportunity. The SumniDr Palace, to which 
she had retired, had been for some time the centre of i-csistance to the new 
movement, and in the middle of September, 1898, a report became current 
that, in order to put an end to the obstruction which hampered his reform 
policy, the emperor intended to seize the poi'sou of the dowager-cinpresa and 
have her deported into the interior. Some colour was given to this report 
by an ofTicial announcement that the emperor would hold a review of the 
foreign-d rilled troops at Tienism, and had suiiiinoued Yuan Shili-lcai, their 

f eneralj to Peking in order to confer with him on tlie necessary arrangements. 

lut the reformers had neglected to secure the goodwill of the army, which was 
still entirely in the hands of the leactionarics. 

During the night of the 20th of September the palace of the emperor was 
occupied by the soldiers, and on the following day ICwang Su, who was 110000 " 
forth virtually a prisoner in the Imnds of tlic empress, was inado to issue an 
edict restoring her regency. Kang Yu-woi, warned at the luvsi moment by an 
urgent message from the empevov, succeeded in escaping, but many of the most 
prominent reformers were arrested, and six of thorn wore promptly executed- 
The Peking Gazette announced a few days later that tlic emperor himself was 
dangerously ill, and his life might well have been despaired of had not the 
British ministov ropiesoutccl ui very emphatic terms the serious cousequoncos 
which might ensue if anything happened to him. Drastic measures wore, 
however, adopted to stamp out the reform movement in the provinces as well 
as ill the capital. Tlic reform edicts were cancellcfl, the roformors’ associa¬ 
tions were dissolved, their newspapers suppressed, and those who did not care 
to save tliemsclve.s by a hasty recantation of their errors wore impiisoncd or 
proscribed. In October the reaction had already been accompanied by such 
a recrudescence of auti-forcign feeling that the foreign ininisLcrfl at Peking 
had to bring iqj guards fioni the fleet for the protection of tlio legations, and to 
demand the removal from the capital of the disorderly Kansu soldiery which 
subsequently played so sinister a prt in the troubles of June, 1900. But the 
unpleasant impression produced by these incidents was in a groat measure 
removed by the demoiisti-ative reception wliich the eiuprcs.s Tsu Tsi gave on 
October 15th to the wives of liio foreign reprosentatives—an international act 
of courte.sy unprecedented in the annals of the Chinese court. 


Manchu Ascendency 

One of the most .significant features of the coup d’etat of 1898 was the 
decisive part played in it by the Manchus, whose ascendency in tlic councils 
of the dowager^euiprcss became more and moi’e marked. Manchua were sub; 
stituted for Cliiuameii in many of the highev officeB of the state, and oven U 
Hung Chang’s position was shaken. Though ho was the only prominent 
Chinese statesman who had actively supported the empress, ho was temporarily 
removed from the capital, under pretext of a special mission to inspect the 
course of the Yellow River in Shantuug. The reactionary tide continued to 
rise throughout the year 1899, but it did not appear materially to affect the 
foreign, relations of China. 

On January 24.th, 1900, the Peking Gazette published an imperial edict 
appointing as heir-presumptive to the throne Pu Chun, a son of Prince Tuan 
(himself son to Prince Tun and grandson to the emperor Tao-kwang), which 
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was generally regarded in China as a preliminary step to the formal deposition 
of the emperor Kwang Su. Influential memorials from Chinese officials 
deprecating any such measure would seem to have deterred the empress 
from following up her original intention, but the choice of two rabid anti- 
foreign officials as tutors to Pu Chiin, together with the prestige conferred 
upon Prince Tuan, one of the most reactionaiy of the Manchu princes, 
afforded a startling indication of the spirit which already prevailed in court 
circles. 


TUB BOXEtl MOVEMENT 

A few weeks earlier the brutal murder of Mr. Brooks, an English missionary, 
in Shantung, liad compelled attention to a popular movement which had been 
spreading rapidly throughout that province and the adjoining one of Chili-li 
with the connivance of certain high officials, if not under their direct patron¬ 
age. The origin of the “Boxer” movement is obscure. Its name is derived 
from a literal translation of the Chinese designation, “TIio fist of righteous 
harmony.” Like the kindred “Big Sword” society, it appears to have been 
ill the first instance a secret association of malcontents chiefly drawn from the 
lower classes. 

The Tshig dynasty was reaching what would seem to be the allotted span 
of Chinese dynasties. Whether the empress Tsu Tsi and her Manchu advisers 
had (leliboratoly set themselves from the beginning to avert the clanger by de¬ 
flecting what might have been a revolutionary movement into anti-foreign 
channds, or whcUicv with oriental heedlessness they had allowed it to grow 
until they were powerless to control it, they had unquestionably resolved to 
take it under their protection before the foreign representatives at Peking had 
realised its gravity. The outrages upon native Christians and the threats 
against foreigners gcuerally went on increasing. The Boxers openly displayed 
oil their banners the device: “Exterminate the foreigners and save the 
dynasty,” yet the representatives of the powers were unable to obtain any 
effective measures against the so-cnlled “rebels,” or even a definite condem¬ 
nation of their methods. 


Diplomacy ai Bay 

Four months (Jiinuary-April, 1900) were spent in futile interviews with the 
Tsung-li-Ynmen. In May a number of Christian villages were destroyed and 
native converts massacred in the neighbourhood of the capital, and Favier, the 
venerable head of the Roman Catholic missions in China, described the situa¬ 
tion as the gravest within his long memory. On the 2nd of June two English 
missionaries, Mr. Robinson and Mr. Norman, were murdered at Yung Ching, 
forty miles from Peking. The whole country was overrun with bands of Box¬ 
ers, who tore up the railway and set fire to the stations at different points on 
the Peking-Tieutsin lino. Fortunately a mixed body of marines and blue¬ 
jackets of various nationalities Jiad reached Peking on June Ist, for the pro¬ 
tection of the legations. The whole city was in a state of turmoil. Prince 
Tuan and the Manchus generally, together with the Kansu soldiery under the 
notorious Tung-fu-hsiang, openly sided witii the Boxers. The European 
residents and a large number of native converts took refuge in the British 
legation, whore preparations wore hastily made on all sides in view of a threat¬ 
ened attack. On the ilth the chancellor of the Japanese legation was mur¬ 
dered by Chinese soldiers. 
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On the night of the 13th moat of the foreign buildings, churches, and mis¬ 
sion houses in the eastern part of the Tatar city were pillaged and burned and 
hundreds of native Christians maasacind. The work of destruction continued 
for days unchcclcod by any Chinese authority, and on June 20th the German 
minister, Baron voii Kettelcr, was murdered, and there is little doubt that the 
same fate had been prepared for all the oilier foreign representatives, who 
were expected to visit the yamen, as negotiations wore proceeding with regard 
to a summons sent to them on the previous day to leave Poking within twenty- 
foui* hours. At 4 p.m. on the afternoon of the 20th the Chinese troops opened 
fire upon the legations, and the eight weeks’ siege licgan which will ronmin 
memorable in liistory as one of the most splendid instancoa of ivhat the heroism 
and intelligence of a handful of Europeans can achieve against Asiatic hordes. 


The Action of the Powers 

Meanwhile Peldng had been completely cut off since the Idlh from all com¬ 
munication with the out-side world, and naval and niiliiary forces wore being 
ImiTied up by all the powera to the gulf of Pcchili. On June lOlli Admiral 
Seymour had already left Tientsin with a mixed force of two thousand British, 
Russian, Fi’cnch, Germans, Austrians, Italians, Americans, and Japanese to 
repair the railway and restore communication with Polcing. But his expedi¬ 
tion met with unexpectedly severe resistance. Groat anxiety jircvailecl for 
some days as to its fate, and no definih*. tidings of its whereabouts wore received 
until it had fought its way back to within a dajj’s march of 'fienlsin.^ When 
it reached Tientsin again on Juno 26th the British contingent of nine hun¬ 
dred and fifteen men had alono lost one hundred and twenty-four Idlled and 
wounded out of a total casually list of sixly-two Idllcd and two hundred and 
eighteen wounded. 

The Chinese had in the mean time made a determined attack upon the 
foreign settlements at Tientsin, and communication between the city and the 
sea being also threatened, the allied admirals hud demanded on the 16th the 
surrender of the Taku forts at the mouth of the Pei-ho. The Chinese replied 
to the ultimatum by opening fire with great vigour duihig tlic! following night, 
whereupon a flotilla of British, French, Gorman, Japanese, and llus-sian gun¬ 
boats bombarded the forts, which were captured by landing parties early on 
the 17th. The situation at Tientsin, nevertheless, eonliniicd prccarioiKs, and 
it was not till the arrival of considerable reinforcements that the tioops of the 
allied powers were able to assume the offensive, taking the native city by 
storm on July 14th, iit a cost, however, of over seven hundred killed anti 
wounded. Even in tliis emergency inlernutionnl jealousy hatl grievously 
delayed the necessary concentration of forces. Throe Britivsh brigades wore 
ordered up from India, a few French colonial mgiinents wore sent on from 
Saigon, the Americans detached a body of troops from the Philippines, the 
Russians despatched a brigade from Port Arthur, though their military re- 
sowTces were severely taxed by the simuHaneous outbieak oi hostilities in 
Manchuria, and preparations wcie made in Germany, France, and Italy to 
send out fresh contingents, the German force alone numbering over twcjiity 
thousand men. 

But the situation required immediate action. No power was so favourably 
situated to take such action as Japan, and the British government, who had 
strongly urged her to act speedily and energetically, undertook at her request 
to sound the other powers with regard to her intervention. No definite objee- 
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tioii was raised, but the replies of Germany and Russia barely disguised their 
ill-liuiuour. Gre.at Britain liei-self went so far as to offer Japan the assistance 
of the Britisli treasury, in case financial difficulties stood in the way, but on 
the same day on which tliis m-oposal was telegraphed to Tolcio (July 6th) the 
Japanese government had decided to embark forthwith the two‘ diviaioivs 
which it had already mobilised. By the beginning of August one of the Indian 
brigades had also reached Tientsin^ together witli smaller reinforcements sent 
by the other powers, and thanks chiefly to the energetic counsels of the British 
commander, General Sir Alfred Gaselee, a relief column, numbering twenty 
thousand men, at last set out for Pelting on August 4th, a British naval biigade 
having started up river the previous afternoon. It arrived within strilting 
distance of Peking on the evening of the 13tli. The Russians tried to steal a 
march upon the allies during the night, but were checked at the walls and 
suffered heavy losses. The Japanese attacked another point of the walls the 
next morning^ but met with fierce opposition, whilst the Americans were de¬ 
layed by getting entangled in the Russian line of advance. The British con¬ 
tingent was more fortunate, and, sldlfully guided to an unguarded wator-gate, 
General Gaselee and a party of Sikhs were the first to force their way with 
trifling los.s through to the Britisli legation. About 2 p.m. on the afternoon 
of August 14th the long siege was raised. 


The Siege of the Legations 

For nearly six weeks after the first interruption of communications no 
news reached the outside^ world from Peking except a few belated messages, 
smuggled through the Chinese lines by native runners, urging the imperative 
necessity of pronipt relief. During the greater part of that period the foreign 
fiuarter was subjected to Iieavy rifle and artillery fire, and the continuous 
figliting at close ((uarters with the hoides of Chinese regulars, as well as Box¬ 
ers, decimated the scanty ranks of the defender. The supply of both am- 
mumtiou and food was slei\<le.i\ But the heroism displayed hy oiviliam and 
professional combatants alike was inexhaustible. Some of the legations were 
totally or jjariially destroyed. In their anxiety to burn out the Britisli lega¬ 
tion, the Chinese did not hesitate to set fire to the adjoining buildings of the 
hanlin, the ancient scat of Clunese classical learning and tire storehouse of 
priceless literary treasures and state archives. The ju, or palace, of Prince 
Sii, separated only by a canal from the British legation, formed the centre of 
the international position, and was held with indomitable valour by a small 
Japanese force under Colonel Sheba, assisted by a few Italian marines and 
volunteers of other nationalities and a number of Christian Chinese. The 
French legation on the extreme right and the section of the city wall held 
chiefly by Germans and Americans were also points of vital importance which 
had to b(3or tlie brunt of the Chinese attack. 

Little is known as to what passed in the councils of the Chinese court dur¬ 
ing the siege. But there is reason to believe that throughout that period grave 
divergencies of opinion existed amongst the highest officials. The attack upon 
the kigations appears to have received the sanction of the dowager-empress, 
acting upon the advice of Prince Tuan and the extreme Manchu party, at 
a grand council held during the night of June I8bh-19th, upon receip^f 
the news of the ca]Dtui'e of the Taku forts by tlie international forces. Tme 
omparor him-self, as well as Prince Ching and a few other influential mandarins, 
strongly protested against the empress's decision, but it was acclaimed by the 
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vast majoiity of those present. The moderate party wiis probably not in a 
position to do more than act as a drag upon the more violent faction. Three 
members of the tsung-li-yameii were publicly executed for attempting to 
modify the terms of an imperial edict ordering the massacre of till foreigners 
thronghout tlie provinces, aird most of the Mauclui nobles and high oflicials, 
and the eunuchs of the palace, who have played an important part in Chinese 
politics throughout the dowager-emj^ress’s tenure of i)owor, were heart and 
soul with the Boxers. But it was noted by the defenders of the legations that 
Piince Cliing's troops seldom took part, or only in a luilf-hcartcd way, in the 
fighting, which was chiefly conducted by Tung-fn-hsiang's soldicis and the 
Boxer levies. The modern artillery which the Chinese ijossossed was only 
spasmodically brought into play. Nor did any of the attacking parties ever 
snow the fearlessness and determination which the Chiueso had somewhat 
unexpectedly displayed on several occasions during the fighting at and around 
Tientsin, 

Nevertheless, tlie position of the defenders at llic ondpf the first four wcelcs 
of the siege had grown wcll-nigli desperate. Suddenly, Just when things wore 
looking blackest, on the 17th of July the Cliinesc ccusc<l firing, and a sort of 
informal armistice secured a period of respite for tlie beleaguered Europeans. 
The capture of the native city of Tientsin by the allied forces had slialccn the 
self-confidence of the Chiueso authorities, who had liithorto not only coun¬ 
tenanced but themselves directed the hostilities. By a curious coincidence, 
it was Just at the time when the besiegem were relaxing their efforts that the 
intense anxiety of the civilised world witli regard to tlie fate of the besieged 
reached its culminating point. Circumstantial accounts of the fall of the 
legations and the massacre of their inmates worn circulated in Slianchai and 
telegraphed to Europe, and coupled with the despairing tone of tlic few mos- 
sagOB which had been .smuggled out of Peking in June—more especially Sir 
Robert Hart^a message of June 24th—and with the admisttions made by Chi¬ 
nese provincial officials, these reports found general credence. It was not till 
the following week that an autlicnlic message received through the Chinese 
legation at Washington proved these fears to bo premature. 

DesuUoiy fighting continued, and grave feam were oulortaiued that the 
approach of the relief column would prove the signal for a desperale attempt 
to rush the legations liefore effectual assistaucc could reach tliorn. The at¬ 
tempt was made, but failed. The relief, however, came not a day too soon. 
Of the small band of defenders, which, including civilian volunteers, lind never 
mustered five hundred, sixty-five liad been killed and one hundred and thirty- 
one wounded. Ammunition and provisions were almost at an end. Even 
more desperate was the situation at the Pci-tang, tho Roman Catholic northern 
cathedral and mission house, where, with tho help of a small body of French 
and Italian marines, Favier had orgatiised an independent ccjiitrc of resistance 
for his community of over three thousand souls. Their rations were abso¬ 
lutely exhausted when, on August 15th, a relief party was despatched to their 
assistance from the legations. 

The ruin wrought in Peking during the two months' fighting was appalling. 
Apart from the wholesale destruction of foreign piDporty in tho Tatar city, 
and of Chinese as well os European buildings in the vicinity of the legations, 
the wealthiest part of the Cliinese city had been laid in ashes. The retribution 
\vhich overtook Peking after its capture by the international forces was ter¬ 
rible. Order waa, however, gradually restored, firet in the Japanese and then 
in the British and American quarters, though several months elapsed before 
there was any real revival of native confidence. 
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The Flight of the Chinese Court 

foo unexpectecl had been the rapid, and victorious advance of the allies 
that the dowager-empress with the emperor and the rest of tlie court did 
not actually leave Peking until the day after the legations had been relieved 
But the northern and western portions of the Tatar city had not yet been 
occupied, and the fugitives made good their escai>c on the afternoon of the 
i5th m the direction of the Western Hills. When the allies some days later 
inarched through the Forbidden City, they found only a few eunuchs and 
subordinate officials in charge of the imperial apai-tments. 

At the end of September Field-Marshal Count von Waldersee, with a Ger¬ 
man expeditionary force of over twenty thousand men, arrived to assume 
the supreme command confermd upon him with the more or less willing assent 
of the other powers. As a matter of fact, his authority was never practically 
recoguisccl by cither the French or the American commanders, and was only 
effectively exorcised over the British and the small Italian and Austrian con¬ 
tingents. A largo portion of the Japanese troops was shipped back to Japan 
soon after the relief of tlio legations, and the bulk of the Russian forces was 
witlulrawii into Manchuria. There were indeed no longer any important mili¬ 
tary operations to be carried out. After a few punitive expeditions had been 
sent to Paoting-fu and other districts in the neighbourhood of Peldng, where 
exceptionally brutal outrages had been committed durbig the summer, the 
duties of the foreign troops were henceforth cliiofly in the nature of police 
work. The Gormans arrived too late to take any part in the relief of Peking. 
The removal by the Germans of the ancient astronomical instruments from 
Peking was condemned even in the Gorman press as an act of unjustifiable 
vandalism. Towards the end of February. 1901, preparations were made at 
the Gorman hcadquartci's for an extensive forward movement in the direction 
of Singanfu, but it was ultimately abandoned, owing to the refusal of the 
other powers, and more especially of Great Britain and Japan, to counte¬ 
nance such an nclvcntuious enterprise. 


Tin? POLITICAL SITUATION 

Great anxiety prevailed as to the effect of the flight of the Chinese court 
in other parts of the empire. The miti-fojeign movement had not spread 
much beyond the northern provinces, iu which it had had the open support of 
the throne and of tho highest provincial officials. But amongst British and 
Americans alone, over two iiundied defenceless foreigners had fallen victims 
to the trenchory of high-placed mandarins. The Roman Catholic missionaries 
and communities throughout the north had met, or been threatened, with the 
same fate, ancl sporadic outbreaks such as that which had occurred at Su- 
chnn, south of the Yangtse, showed that there were explo.sive materials scat¬ 
tered all over the empire. In the Yangtse valley order had been maintained 
by tlio energy of the viceroys of NaiJdiig and Wu-chang, who had acted 
throughout the critical period in loyal co-offeration with the British consuls 
and naval commanders. After some limitation, an Indian brigade, followed 
by French. German, and Japanese contingent, bad been landed at Shanghai 
for the protection of tlie settlements, and tiiough the viceroy, Liu Kun-yi, 
had welcomed British support, and even invited the joint occupation of the 
Yangtse forts by British and Chinese troops, the appearance of other European 
forces in the Yangtse valley was viewed witli great suspicion. In the soutli 
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there were serious symptoms of onvcsl, especially after Li TIung Chang had 
left Canton for the north, in obcdu'iicc,^ as Ire aliogccl at the time, to an 
imperial edict which, tliere is reason to believe, he invented for the occasion. 

The Chinese court, after one or two mtermediate^ halts, had retired to 
Singan-fii, one of the ancient capitals of the empire, situated in the inacces- 
siblo province of Shen-si. The inlluenoc of the ultra-reactionaries, headed 
by Prince Tuan and General Timg-fu-h.siang, still dominated its councils, 
although edicts, illn&ory if genuine, were from time to lime stated to have 
been issued for the punishment of some of the leading oflicials concerned in 
the anti-foreign outrages, and credentials were sent to Prince Ching and to Li 
Hung Chang, who, after waiting for eonio weeks uiion events at Shanghai, 
had proceeilcd to Peking, authorising Iheni to treat wilh the powers for tlic 
I'C-establishment of friendly relations. 


THE ANQLO-GBRMAN AOUEEMBNT 

On October 16Lh the Anglo-Gcrman agrecincat was signed. Germany 
would seem to have been chiefly actuated by the desire to forestall any isolated 
action on the part of Great Britain in the Yangtse valley. The German gov- 
ornmeut a few months later openly denied that the agiocinent applied to Man¬ 
churia, in spite of the contrary opinion entertained by the British government. 
It has given Germany a claim to a footing in tlic Yangtse valley whicli it is 
difficult to reconcile with the policy propountUal by British ininistors when 
Urey published the Yangtse “assurance.” obtained in 1808 from the tsung-U- 
yamen. In one of his statements to the Reichstag, the imperial ehancollor 
referred to the Anglo-German agrcciueut as “the YangLso agroomout,” and 
that dcaignation has over since been univcreally adopted in Germany. 

The Negotialions 

The conferences held between the foreign ministers in the Chinese capital 
had constantly to be aupplomenled by icfcroncos to their govonnnents and by 
])volonged corvesponclence between the different cabinets. ’While for various 
reasons Russia, Japan, and the United Stales wore inclined to treat China 
with great iudulgonce, Germany insisted upon the .signal punishment of the 
guilty officials, and in this she had the support not only of the other members 
of the Triple Alliance, whose interests in Cliinn were only of secondary impor¬ 
tance, but also of Great Bntain, and to some extent even of Franco, the pro¬ 
tector of the Homan Catholic church in the eastern couirtrios. 

It was not until after months of laborious negotiations that an agrcomoiit 
was finally arrived at with regard to the general tenor of the demands to be 
formally made upon the Chinese governuient. They wore embodied in a joint 
note signed by nil the foreign ministers on December 20tli and 21st, 1900. 
The preamble announced that the allied powers consented to accede to Chiua^s 
petition for peace on “irrevocable conditions” therein stated. These were 
substantially as follows: Honourable reparation for the murder of Baron von 
Kotteler and of M. Suglyama was to be made In a specified form, and expiatory 
monuments were to be erected in cemeteries where foreign tonib.s had been 
de.sGorated. “The most severe punishment befitting their eriinos” was to bo 
inflicted on the personages designated by the decree of September 2l.st, and 
also upon others to be designated later by the foreign ministers, and the official 
examinations were to be suspended in the eilics whore foreignova hod been 
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rnurclorecl or ill-treated. An equitable mdeiuiiity, guaranteed by financial 
measures acceptable to the powers, was to bo paid to states, societies, and 
individuals, including Ohiiiose who had suffered because of their employment 
by foreigners, but not including Chinese Christians who had suffered only on 
account of their faith. The importation or manufacture of arms or materiel 
was to be forbidden; permanent legation guards were to be maintained at 
Peking, and the diplomatic (piarler was to be fortified, while communication 
with the sea was to Ire secured by a foreign military occupation of the strategic 
points and by the demolition of the Cliinese forts, including the Taku forts, 
between the capital and the coast. Proclamations were to be posted through¬ 
out China for two years, threatening death to the meml^ers of anti-foreign 
societies, and recording tlic punishment of the ringleaders in the late out¬ 
rages ; and the viceroys, goveimors, and provincial officials were to be declared 
by imperial edict responsible, on pain of inunediate dismissal and perpetual 
disability to hold office, for anti-foreigii outbreaks or violations of treaty 
Avithin their jurisdictions. China was to facilitate commercial relations by 
negotiating a revision of the commercial treaties. The Isung-li-yamen was 
to bo reformed, and the ceremonial for the reception of foreign ministers 
modified ns the powers should demand. Compliance with these temis was 
declared to be a condition precedent to the arrangement of a time limit to 
the occupation of Peking and of the provinces by foreign troop.s. 

The Manchurian Convention 

Under instructions from tlie court, the Chinese plenipotentiaries affixed 
their signatures on Januaiy 14th, 1901, to a protocol, oy which China pledged 
liersolf to accept these towns in principle, and the conference of ministers then 
proceeded to discuss the definite form in which compliance ^Yiih them was to 
bo exacted. No attempt was made to raise the question of the dowager- 
empress’s responsibility for the anti-foreign movement, Russia had from 
the first set her faco against tho introduction of what she euphemistically 
termed " the dynastic question." But even with regard to tho punishment 
of officials whoso guilt was beyond dispute, grave divergencies arose between 
tho power,?. Tho death penalty was ultimately waived in the case even of 
such conspicuous offenders as Prince Tuan and Tung-fu-hsiang, but the noto¬ 
rious Yii Ilsicn and two oihci-s were decapitated by tlie Cliinese, and three othei- 
metropolitan officials were ordered to commit suicide, whilst upon others 
sentences of banishment, imprisonment, and degradation were passed, in 
accordance with a list drawn up by the foreign representatives. 

The question of the punishment of provincial officials responsible for the 
massacre of scores of defenceless men, women, and children was unfortunately 
reserved for separate treatment, and when it came up for discussion, it be¬ 
came impossible to preserve even the semblance of unanimity, the Russian 
minister at once taking is.suo with his colleagues, although he had originally 
pledged liimself as formally as the others to the principle. Count Larasdorff 
frankly told the British amba>ssfwlor at St. Petevslrurg that Russia took no 
interest in missionaries, and as the foreigner massacred in the provinces 
belonged mostly to that cia.s.s, she declined to join in the action of the other 
powers. Fortunately the rest of the powers, including even Japan, wlio, as 
a non-Christian state, might have been excused for adopting the same attitude 
as Russia, preserved a united front, and though tlie satisfaction ultimately 
obtained was not altogether adequate, the list of punishments^ proposed, by 
the British minister, Sir Iilrne.sb Satow, was presented to the Cliinese plenipo- 
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tentiarics with the signatuves of all ti\e foreign representaUvos except the 
Russian. 

TJie real explanation of Russia’s cynical ^cession from Uie concert of 
powers on this important issue must bo sought in her anxiety to coneilialc the 
Chinese in view of tlio separate negotiations iu which she was at the same time 
engaged with China in respect of Manchuria, When iho Roxor movement 
was at its height nb the end of June, 1900, the Chinese auUiorilies in Man¬ 
churia had wantonly declared war against Russia, and ff)r a moment a great 
wave of panic seems to have swept ovei* tho Russian adiiiinistrailon, civil and 
inilitaiy, in tho adjoining provinces. The reprisals exercised by the Russians 
wore proportionately fierce. The mn&sacrc at Blagovestclieuslc, where five 
thousand Chinese were flung into the Amur by the Cossacks, was only one 
incident in the reign of terror by wliidi the Russians sought to restore their 
power and their prestige. The resistance of the Chinese troops was soon over¬ 
come, and Russian forces overran the whole province, occupying even the 
treaty port of New-Chwang. 

The Russian government officially repudiated all rc^sponsibility for the 
proclamations issued by General Urihski and others, foreshiidowing, if not 
actually proclaiming, tho annexation of CInucso territory to the Russian 
empire. Bui Russia was clotirly bent on soialng the opportunity for securing 
a permanent hold upon Manchuria. In December, 1900, a preliminary agree¬ 
ment was made boLwcoii M. Koiusiovotz, the Russian administrator-general, 
and Tseng, the Talar general al Mukdon, by which tho civil and military acl- 
mlnislraUon of the whole province was virtually placed under Kuaaiaii con¬ 
trol. In February, 1901, negotiations were opened between tho Russian 
government and Ihc Chinese minister at St. ReU*rsburg foi' the conclusion of 
a formal convention of a still move comprehensive chanicler. ’Fho Russian 
government refused to disclo.se its terms, but the draft prej)arc(l by the Rus¬ 
sian foreign office wa.s informally commimicaUxl through Chinese channels to 
the British and other friendly govermneuts. 

In return for the resLoration to China of a certain nuMWurc of civil authority 
in Manchuria, Russia was to be confirmed in the })os.session of cxclusivo mili- 
tary, civil, and commercial rights, consUlui-ing in all but nauio a \)YOtcctorate, 
and she was also to acciuirc preferential rigUU over all th(! outlying provinces 
of the Chinese Empire bordering on tlm Russian dominions in Asia. The 
clauses relating to Chinese Turkestan, Kashgar, Yarkand, Khotan, and Mon¬ 
golia were subsequently .stated to have been dropped, but tlio convention 
nevertheless provoked considerable opposition botli in foi’eign countries and 
amongst the Chinese themselves. On April llrd tlie llnsaian govormnont 
issued a circular note to tho powers, stating that, as the generous intentions 
of Russia had been mi.sconstriictl, she withdrew llie proposed convoiition. 


The Peace Protocol 

The work of the conference at Pelting, which had been temporarily dis¬ 
turbed by these complications, was then resumed, and soon reached a stage 
which brought the possibility of on early evacuation within tlu^ range of dis¬ 
cussion. Early in April Count von Waldenscc iuvitcKl fill the foreign com¬ 
manders to meet him aiul-discu^^ Uie feasibility of a partial withdrawal of 
troops. Tho question of indemnities, however, gave rise to renewed friction. 
Each power drew up its mvn claim, and whilst Great Biltain, ili(^ irnited Stales, 
and Japan d!s\]layed great rao<leratioii, other powers, ospecially Germany and 
Italy, put ill claims which were strangely out of proportion to the services 
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rendered by their miUtai-y and naval forces. It was at last settled that 
China should pay altogether an indemnity of 450,000,000 taels, to be secured 
(1) on the unhypothecated balance of the customs revenue administered ):)y 
the imperial maritime customs, the impost duties being raised forthwith to an 
effective 5 per cent, basis; (2) on the leveiiues of the “native’' customs m the 
treaty ports; (3) on the total i-evenucs of the salt gabelle. Ihially, after more 
than sixty plenary conferences and innumerable meetmgs of sub-committees 
had been held by the diplomatists in Peking, the peace protocol was drawn 
up in a form which satisfied all the Powers as well as the Chinese court. The 
foimal signature was, however, delayed by a fre^ difficulty concerning Prince 
Cliun’s penitential mission to Berlin. The prince, an amiable and enlight¬ 
ened youth, half-brother to the emperor, hacl reached Basic, towards the end 
of August on his way to Germany, when he was suddenly informed that he 
and liis suite would be expected to perform katow before the German emperor. 
The prince resented this unexpected demand, and referred the matter to his 
home government for instructions. The Chinese court appear to have re¬ 
mained obdurate, and the German government perceived the mistake that 
had been made in exactuig from the Chinese prince a form of homage which 
Western diplomacy had for more than a century refused to yield to the Son 
of Heaven, on the ground that it was barbamus and degrading. The point 
was waived, and Prince Chun was received in solemn audience by the Em¬ 
peror William nt Potsdam on September 4th. Three days later, on the 7th 
of September, the peace protocol was signed at Peking by the two Chinese 
plenipotentiaries and the representatives of Great Britain, Germany. .France, 
Russia, the United States, Japan, Austria Himgnry, Italy, the Keblicrlands, 
Belgium, and Spain. 

in accordance with the terms of the protocol, all the foreign troops, ex¬ 
cept the legation guards, were withchawn from Peking on September 17th, 
and by Soplcmber 22d from the rest of Chi-Vi, with the exception of the garri¬ 
sons at the different points specified by the treaty along the lines of commu¬ 
nication, On the 7tli of October it was announce<l tlint the Chinese court 
Iiad left Si-nghan-fu on its way back to tlie northern capital. A month later 
(November 7th) Li Plung Chang died at Peking. His death removed, if not 
the greatest of Chinese statesman, at any rate the one who had enjoj^ed a 
larger share of the ciupress-dowagcr’s coiindcnce, and who had figured in tlie 
eyes of the outside world more prominently than any other during that long 
chapter of wasted opportunitie.s which had opened for the Chinese empire after 
the suppres,sion of the gi’oat Taiping rebellion, and which was brought to a 
close by the Boxer movement, the international occupation of Peking, and the 
peace protocol of 1901. 

With this settlement a new era openetl, Wliat it will pi-oduce none can 
venture to foretell. On the one hand, the Powers had been hiduced to dis¬ 
play great leniency with regard to the punialiinent of the court and the high 
officials implicated in the anti-forcign outran of 1900; and on the other, 
the pecuniary compensation they exacted was calculated to weigh heavily 
on the Chinese people, and on the innocent not less than on the guilty. In 
the north of China the excesses committed by some of the foreign contingents 
unquestionably lowered the reputation of all the Powers collectively, notwith¬ 
standing the high standard of discipline maintained by the British, American, 
and Japanese forces, and by the later French contingent sent out direct fiom 
France. It must be noted also, that amongst progressive Chinese officials 
a widespread feeling of disappointment prevailed that the Powers should 
have failed to avail themselves of the opportunity to insist upon the intro- 
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duction of aclminisLrative reforms into China. The necessity of such reforms 
had been more widely I'ealized by the Cliincsc tlieiuselvcs during the crisis 
than at any previous moment in the histoiy of China, and several high officials, 
like the Yangste viceroys, the viceroy of Canton, and the governor of Slian- 
tuug, Yuen Shili-lcai—one of the ablest of the young Cliineso mandarins—re¬ 
peatedly memorialized the tln*onc in this sense. Imperial edicts wore from 
time to time issued from Si-nghan-fu announcing important reforms, e,specially 
in the system of education and qualihcatiou for the public service, but their 
value remained speculative so loi\g as most of the appoiutmeuls made by 
tile court continued to be bestowed upon memljcrs of the old reactionary 
pai’ty.Sf 


CHINA DUniNfl THE HUSSO-JAPANESE WAH 

The punitive expedition luidertaken by the Powois at the time of the 
Boxer uprising gave vise to complications which ultimately resulted in the 
humiliation of one of these Powers. In the coui’sn of the operations against 
the Boxers the Russians occupied Manchuria, and, when peace was rcstoved 
neglected to evacuate that province. Both Ciiina and Japan protested; 
Russia made repeated promises, but not only failed to carry them out but 
even began encroachments upon Korea. Finding at Inst that Russia was 
playing a double game and that she luul no intention of retiring, Ja])an, believing 
her own safety at stake, declared war against Rmssia in February, ]904. 

This war, an extended account of which will bo found in the section on 
Japan, was watched with the closest attention by tlio Chinese. Public 
sympathy was openly with Japan, more especially whim the .Inpaneso govern¬ 
ment assured the government at Peking that Japan "was waging the war 
not for the pur^iose of conquest but solely in defence of her legitimate rights 
and interests, and consequently that the Im]3crial government has no inten¬ 
tion to acquire territory as a i*esull of the coniliol at the expense of China." 
Nevertheless, tlie Chinese govenimoiit immcdialoly after the opening of 
hostilities is.sue(l a proclamation of neutrality. In order to make her neiitralily 
more effective, the great neutral Powers, at the supcstion of John Hay, the 
American Secifitniy of State, culled iij^on the two bclligcireiits to restrict the 
war, so far as Chinese temtoiy was concerned, to Manclunm. 'Jb this both 
agreed, but neither kept the promise in the fullest .House, and throughout the 
war there was grave danger that China might bccomo involved in it. At 
the beginning of hostilitias the Buasian gunboat Mandjur, which was lying at 
Shanghai, refused for a long lime either to quit the liarlwr or to disarm, 
but finally did the latter, likewise, after the naval battle of AuguRl 10th, 
1904, the Russian cruiser Askold and the dcsti*oyer Grosvoi took refuge in 
the same port, and for a considerable time refused to disarm, but finally 
complied. After the same battle another destroyer, the Ttechitelni, took 
refuge at Chefoo, and there was seized by the Japanese. On land, also, Russian 
troops and perhaps the Japanese were more than oi\ce guilty in their operaUous 
of crossmg the boundary between China and Manchuria. Tlic Chinese 
government was too weak to resist tlicse violations of hor neutrality, nor 
did she do more than protast whim the Russians set up at their consulate at 
Chefoo a wireless telegraphy station by means of wliicli they wore able to 
keep up communication with the beleaguered town of Port Arthur. 
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The outcome of the war appears to have been of even greater advantage 
to China than to Japan. It seiwed to check the Russian designs upon northern 
China; and by revealing the iinexpectetl strength of the Japanese and the 
equally unexpected weakness of Russia, it also served to postpone indefinitely 
what a few years ago was regarded as possible and perhaps even probable, 
namely, the partition of China among the various European powers. Because 
of tliesc great services rendered by the island kingdom, China was more will¬ 
ing to ii’ansfcr to Japan the Russian leases to the Port iU'thur peninsula and 
tire Mancliurian railway. These matters were arranged in a treaty wliicli was 
signed in December, 1905. 

Tlic war appears to liave rendered still another service to China by stim¬ 
ulating a desire among her citizens to imitate Japan in her efforts to acquire 
some of the ways of TVesteni civilisation. Keen observers claun to discern 
an unwonted activity in China. “‘China for the Chinese' is the cry—hi 
other words, an eiid of ex[)loitation and spoliation by anybody, and the building 
up of such a national power and spirit as will enable the Chinese themselves 
to develop their country and hold their own among the nations. Such an 
ambition has been awakened partly by the success of Japan, partly by the 


themselves, loo, why the Japanese should exploit their commerce and industry^ 
Why should they not develop themselves and molce the profit? Tliey Imve 
been from immemorial times better merchants than the Japanese. Why 
should they not loam the use of modem industrial methods and machinery? 
It is conceivable that by such a study of modern military,^ educational, com¬ 
mercial, and industrial methods as some of the leaders in China arc now 
making, iho nation may in time be modernised by the Chinese as Japan has 
been by the Japanese.” As signs of the change which they believe to be im¬ 
pending the observers referred to above point to the fact that a modern aimy, 
(Irilled by Japanese officers, has been formed; that the empress dowager has 
adopted reform ideas; that a commission, whicli in February, 1906, readied the 
United States, has been sent out to study the institutions of the Western na¬ 
tions; and to the fact that refoims of various sorts are being attempted. As 
an illustration of the quickness with which the Chinese can, when they try, 
master Western ways of accomplishing results, a recent instance is in point. 
During the year 1905, as a protest against cei'fcain harsh features of the 
American exclusion acts, the Chinese instituted a boycott of American goods, 
with the result that a sentiment was created in America in favor of a modi¬ 
fication of the obnoxious acts. 

Should China indeed enter the path which Japan has so successfully trodden, 
the part she would be able to play in the world’s affairs is well-nigh incon¬ 
ceivable. The area of the empire as a whole amounts to 4,376,400 square 
miles, or almost one and a half times that of Eui’ope. The natural resources 
of this vast territory are generally supposed to be superior to those of any 
other one country, with the possible exception of the United States. A large 
part of the soil i&oxceGdingly fertile and produces a great variety of agricultural 
products. All of the eighteen provinces contain deposits of coal; in eastern 
Shansi there is a field of anthracite which covcis an area of about 13,500 
square miles, and in southeastern Hunan deposits of anthracite and bituminous 
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restriction of Chinese immigration to other countries; but most of all, perhaps, 
by tile defeat of Russia’s grabbing policy and the now neecssaiy holcVmg aloof 
of other European nations from the same game. The Chinese are asking 
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coal cover an area of about 21,700 square miles. Iron ores are also abimclant 
and in some places they occur in close proximity to deposits of anthracite. 
Petroleum, tin, lead, silvei*, antimony, gold, and other minerals occur iri 
various parts of tlie empire. The total population amounts to about 426 - 
000,000, or about five times tliat of the United States, and of this population 
407,000,000 arc concentrated in the 1,532,420 square miles of China proper. 
Among this vast population education, of a certain type is very generally 
diffused, though higher education is confined to a special literary class. 
Although not so warlike as ihe Japanese, the Chinese have shown themselves 
good soldiers when led by capable officers such as General Gordon. In some 
of the arts of peace, and particularly in commercial lines, they arc superior 
to the Japanese; and in general intelligence th^ are also considered by many 
to be superior to their island neighbours. In fact, an American historian 
who recently spent some months in the Ear East has gone so far as to say 
that in general intclligeiicc the average Chinaman is superior to the average 
man of any other country. With such resources and such a population, wlmt 
might China nob accomplish if slic wore to adopt the industrial machinery 
by which the AVestem races have liarncasecl the powers oi Nfitiire? 

That there will be any immediate deep-reaching cliangc in the under- 
lying character of Chinese civilisation is not probable—the inertia of such a 
vast population is too great for us to c.xpcct such a sweeping change; but 
that the Chinese will in the near future adopt more and more of tho military 
and of the mechanical or manufacturing side of the civilisation of ilie West 
is practically certain. By so doing they will render themselves able to resist 
the European policy of “benevolent assimilation,” and picscrvo their own 
civilisation. Tiicic are those even in the Occident who believe that this is 
a consummation to be desired. Not all nations need bo moulded in the same 
form of civilisation, and the attempt to force all into that of Europe is not 
necessarily productive of tlic liappicst results." 



CHAPTER III 


A SUMMARY OF EARLY JAPANESE HISTORY 

By captain P. BRINiaEY 
Lato Editor of Iho '* JajJAn Mail.” 


Ethnology lias failed to identify the inhabitants of Japan with any other 
nice occidoiitiil or oriental. Tliat they migrated from the adjacent continent 
is not doubtful, but from what part of it there are no conclusive evidences. 
T'lujir own perception of the fact that an impenal people should have a recog¬ 
nised origin seems to have been inspired by the perusal of Chinese history. 
China taught them the art of reading and supplied them with their first 
litcratuvo—the only foreign literature they iwssesscd during fourteen centuries. 
Therefore, since they wove without any traditions as to their own provenance, 
and since Chinese annala sliowod tlieni the need of such traditions, they 
naturally went lo tho.so annals for aid in their pei'plexity, and finding recorded 
therein a faith that islands inhabited by immortals lay somewhere in the east¬ 
ern ocejiu and had been earnestly sought for by ancient sovereigns and philos- 
eplior.s of the Middle Kingdom, they scorned to have identified their coimtry 
with these islands, ascribed to their primeval ancestors a divine origin, and 
called Jaipan "sacred,” A cluster of picturesque myths gradually grew up 
to cnibelliah this theory, and ultimatoly becoming the basis of the national 
religion —Shinto (the way of the deities)—continues to command reverence 
to-day, the loivor orders not venturing to scrutinise them, the upper recog¬ 
nising their ijolitical value. 

It i.s probable that the Japanese arc a mixed race. Among them are to 
1)0 fouml Mongolian types and Malayan types, the former constituting the 
patrieiaiia of the nation, iho latter the plebeians. There appear to have been 
two or more tides of Mongoloid immigration. They gradually .swept over the 
Islands, driving before thorn a people (the Ainu) who had come from Siberia 
and who had Uiemsolves been preceded in some very remote era by colonists 
(the Koro-iiok-guru, or pifc-dwcllers) from the samo place. There are evi- 
doiiC(!H that the earliest Mongoloid immigrants, though standing on_a plane 
considerably above the general level of contemporary Asiatic civilisation, 
^vev(i still in the bronze ago, whereas the advent of the second group carried 
tlio nation suddenly into the iron ago, with corresponding development of 
industrial capacity in other directions. The two streams did not flow from 
(iii'forent sources; they were not distinct races but \yidely separated effluents 
from tlio same parent river. WhcTC that river had its fount there is no clear 
iudioalion, i)ut it is evident that during the centurioa between the first and 
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second Mongoloid migrations the mothcv country had (av cxccUetl its orig¬ 
inal offshoot, so that with the advent of the sciconcl band of colonists the 
condition of the Japanese underwent marked cliange. )So far as can be dis¬ 
cerned from the scant indications available, the newcomers did not force 
theii’ civilisation upon their predecessors. The latter, even at that early era, 
seem to have been guided by tlie eclectic instincts that inform the whole 
history of the Japanese; they accepted the new readily because they recog¬ 
nised its merits. But the soutli-Asian immigrants, the Malayan adventurers, 
when they reached the southern island of the Japanese group—^l^orne thither 
on tho bosom of the "Black Tide” (Kuro-shiwo), which sweeps northward 
from the Philippines—commenced a career of conquest and overthrew the 
Mongoloid colonies established on the main island. Such, at any rate, is tlio 
sequence of events ns suggested by tradition. Yot amongst the Japanese of 
the present day tho supremaoy of the northern or Mongoloid typo appears 
to have been immeinorially established. Perhaps the explanation is that 
although the onset of the impetuous soiiLlieriiors was at first irresistible, 
they ultimately coalesced with the tribes they had conc^uorod, and in the 
end the principle of natural selection replaced the vampiishcd on thenr duo 
plane of eminence. Whatever may be tho truth as to ilujsc points, tlie Japa¬ 
nese with whom written history deals—hisloiy dating fj'oin tho sevonlh con- 
tur 3 [ of the Christian ora—were a united family of Mongoloids and Malays, 
having for solo enemies tho aboriginal Ainu. 

The Ainu, ns described by tradition, wore a flat-faced, heavy-jawed, 
hirsute people, belonging to a very low order of humanity. They Inn’rowecl 
in tho groiiml for .shelter; they recognised no distinctions of sex in apparel or 
of consanguinity in iiLtercounso; they clad themselves in skins, dranlc blood, 
were insensible to bcnofibs and perpetually resentful of injuries, used sl-one 
iniplements, and never ceased to resist the civilised immigrantH. Tlioir present 
representatives, a few thousands residing iu the northern island of lOzo, whither 
they were gradually driven, arc timid, gcnllo, submissive folic, retaining few 
if any of the faculties essential to survival in a racial struggle, incapable of 
progress, indifferent to improvement, and presenting a more and more vivid 
contrast to the energetic, intelligent, and ambitious Japanese. 

These latter, on tho contrary, whether history or tradition be consiillcd, 
stood on a high jilaiie of civilisation already at tho commencement of the 
Christian era; high, that is to say, by comparison with any con temporary 
nation except the Chinese. They hod iron .swords and spear.s and iron-tipped 
arrows; wore helmets and breastiJatcs of the same metal; u.sed peaked 
saddles, snafllc bits, Enropcan-hke stirrups and lioi*so-trap])ings having orna¬ 
ments of rejJouss6 iron covered witli sheets of gill or silvered cojiper; dressed 
thcmsolvos in a loosely fitting tunic of woven siulT confined at the waist by 
a girdle and in loose trousers reaching nearly to the feet; had for ornaments 
necklaces of silver, or glass beads; finger-rings of silver, cojipor, bronze, or 
iron, plated with precious metal; buttons, metal armlets, bands or plates of 
gilt copper which were fastened to the tunic; ear-rings and tiaras of gold. 
T'hcir food consisted of fish, flesh, and cereals. They drank .some kind of 
fermented liquor. Their household utensils wore of baked poUory. They 
believed in a future state; worshipped ancestors, did not practise idolatry, 
and were remarkably clean in their habits. 

The term "family” correctly describes the early colony of Japanese. 
Its head w^ rather a military patrioi'ch than an nuLoeraiic ruler, and the 
administrative offices were divid^ among his principal followers as hereilitary 
rights. Thus there grew up gi'adually a large official aristocracy, consisting 
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first of individuals, then of families, and finally of clans, with the inevitable 
result that certain clans asserted their supremacy and usurped the functions 
of sovereignty, though never foiling to recognise its nominal source. That 
featuro meets the student in every page of Japanese history; the theory of 
the sovereign's supremacy is uniformly recognised, but the exercise of sover¬ 
eign power is in the hands of an oligarchy. 

It was not until the third century that the interval between Chinese and 
Japanese civilisation began to bo bridged by the advent of a number of Chinese 
iimnigranis, and the effect upon the manners and customs of the nation did 
not sliow conspicuously until Buddhism, three hundred years later, brought 
to the people a noblo creed to replace the meagre cult of S/nnto, and opened 
to them, at the same Lime, a hitherto unimagiued mine of literature and art. 
Buddhism certainly owed much of its rapi% acquired vogue in Japan to 
tlie strenuous patronage of occupants of the throne, especially emotional 
empresses; l)ut even though imperially opposed it could scarcely have failed 
to win converts, for it found the Japanese with a material civilisation con- 
Bliicuously supoi'iov to their rudimoutary morality, and it offered to them a 
wealth of renuomonl which apiicalcd irresistibly to their Ksthetio instincts. 
Nothing, indeed, could have been more striking than the contrast that Shinto 
and TBuddbism preBontod to their adherents: the former cold, inornate, severe; 
the latlor glorious in its massive and magnificent temples, its majestic images, 
its gorgeous paraphernalia, its rich sacerdotal vestments, and the picturesque 
Hobiniiity of its services. Japan accepted Buddhism as the faith of civilised 
Asia; accepted it more for the sake of the converte it had won and the out¬ 
ward atlmciioiis it possessed than for the sake of her own conversion or the 
beauty of the foreign faith’s ethics. One great obstruction to the propagan- 
disin of the Indian creed sliould have been that it preached the supremacy of 
a now god and took no cognisance whatover of the divmities from whom the 
tfapancse claimed descent. In short, it asked the occupants of the Japanese 
throno to jiatroniso a faith which-seemed to annul their own sovereign title. 
Yet during nearly a century and a half this anomaly attracted no practical 
ailontion, and whoa it did become a burning question, a clever Buddhist 
priest averted polcmi'cs by declaring that all the members of the Shinto pan¬ 
theon wove incarnations oi Buddha. It is impossible to reconcile these events 
with the idea that any tiicoiy about celestial lineage had become a cardinal 
tradition in Japan prior to the advent of Buddhism, and there is here another 
warrant for concluding that llic political aspects of Shinto were developed 
Hiimiltaneously with the compilation of the nation’s first historical annals at 
tile close of the sixth century, and that they did not immediately assume para¬ 
mount imporbaiicG. 

Already in the fourth ceniuiy, that is to say, some two hundred years 
before die coming of Buddhism, there had been a wave of Chinese and 
iminigration into Japan, which brought with it many adjuncts of m^Ml 
eivilisalion, sucli as the science of canal-cutting as well as of rqad-ma^g, 
and improved metliods of sericulture and silk-weaving. Buddhism supfllc- 
iiKuiied these in numerous directions, and the Japanese showed themselves 
iierfectly receptive, Tlioy adopted everything good unhesitatingly. Wliolc- 
H(d(! changes resulted. The administration was remodelled on Chinese lines; 
die codes of ollicial and social etiquette were recast in accordance with 
Chinese practice; cities wore built after Chinese plans; literature and art 
wove virtually created by Cliiiiese inQucnce; costumes took Chinese shapes; 
aiudchincse standards oi: taste were accepted as final. The term “a nation 
of imitators” would have applied to the Japanese of those early centuries 
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with greater justice than it applies to-day. But the Japaiicse did not imitaLo 
China inoie closely than all western Europe imitated Greece and Rome. 
Ijideecl, as between these two phases of history the credit for originality must 
be conceded to the Japanese; for whereas occidental Europe, during many 
centuries, failed to excel its models, Japanese artists, in the course of two 
cycles, sui'passed their originals so greatly and added sucli a strong impress 
of their own genius that modern critics have found diniciilty in trficing 
the stages of the evolution. It was so even with Buddhism itself. In its 
transmission through the Japanese mind the foreign faith took many bright 
colours. Death ceased to be a passage to mere non-existence and became 
the entrance to actual beatitude. The ascetic selfishness of the contemphiUve 
disciple was exclianged for a career of acitive charity. The endless cluiiii of 
cause and effect was shortened to a single link. The conception of one supreme 
all-merciful being forced itself into prominence. The gulf of social and 
political distinctions that yawned so widely between the patrician and the 
plebeian, and all the other unsightlinesses of the world, became subjective 
cMela destined to disappear at the first touch of moral light. 

But those modifications of Buddhism were the product not only of many 
eenturics but also of circumstances wliich, ns they lie at the root of tho Jiation’s 
history, must bo studied. 

In the earliest times to which authentic annals extend, the crown had tlio 
right of eminent domain, and during the era of patriarchal govoiiinient large 
tracts of land wore bestowed by the sovei'cign u}) 0 ]i the great families who 
discharged administrative duties and held hereditary olliccs. Among the 
heads of these families sharp struggles for political supremacy took idaco from 
time to time, and one after another they grasped tho reality of govoiniug 
power, leaving its shadow only to the sovereign, between whom and the 
nation they inlorposod an atmosphere of sacred seclusion. Many abuses 
naturally disfigured such a system. The lower ordci’s, who tilled the ground 
or engaged in manufacturing industry^ fell to a status little belter than that 
of sens, nearly all the products of their toil being approiniated to defray the 
outlays of the oligarchy. By study, first, of tho ethics of Confucianism and 
Budcfhisin, and, secondly, of Chinese civilisation, this unsatisfactory state of 
affairs was revolutionised, and in the middle of the sov(*ntli century, tlic last 
of the usurping clans having been broken, Japan’s earliest sysLoin of cen¬ 
tralised government under an actually ruling emperor was inaugurated. Its 
existence as a practical fact did not cxtencl beyond a cycle, but that brief 
interval sufficed to work large changes. One of these was that all lands 
throughout the country were rc.suincd by llio crown, and worcj then redistrib¬ 
uted on the principle that evciy unit of tho nation liad a luitural title to tho 
usufruct of the soil. It was an excellent system, well thought out and wisely 
organised, but having an exotic plulosophy for basis, it soon felt tho induonce 
of tendencies whiclij after a thousand yearn of cumulative o]3oraLion, were 
not likely to be eradicated in a few decades by any now civilisation. Rnnlcs, 
hereditary and official, had to be considered m tho new allotment, and thus 
the foundations were again laid for large estates in provinciiil districts. Soon, 
too,^ the old strife recommenced between rival clans, and ultimately one, the 
Fujiwara, gained an ascendency wliich remained almost unchalloiiged during 
three centuries. 

Nevertheless, the imperial capital long continued to bo tho source of 
power and authority, provincial affaire being administered by governors who 
received their appointments from Kioto and retained them for a set tenm of 
years only. At that lime social cosies had not yet come into existence, 
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except ill the sense that all who could trace their descent from the original 
oligarchs; the sons of the deities, belonged to a special class, while the bulk 
of the nation was broadly divided into “nobles” and “ignoblesthe latter 
consisting of persons pledged to some form of seiwitudc, whether by voluntary 
conliact or by sentence of a law-court; the former of persons not labouring 
iindor^ any such disadvantage. Events, however, now began to create a 
situation that dcfiecl the control of the central government. It has been shown 
that before the arrival of the Mongoloid and Malayan, colonists the islands 
were inhabited by men of Siberian origin, the Ainu, who belonged to a lower 
typo of humanity. Such of these aa lived in the immediate vicinity of the 
new colony were speedily dispossessed. But in proportion as they were 
pushed fartlicr north the aborigines clung with greater tenacity to the soil, 
and since the central authorities lacked military macliiiiery for conducting 
campaigns in remote parts of the country, it became necessary to organise 
local soldiery. Further, by way of rewara for driving out these aborigines, 
the lands taken from them were conferred on their conquerors as tax-free 
estates, and thus there sjirang into existence the two basic elements of a 
military feudalism, torritorial magnates owing their authority to the s^Yord, 
and territorial Uoops obedient to that authority. 

Nor wore these provincial maraates men originally of inferior rank, so 
that tlieir assumption of independent power might have seemed anomalous. 
They wore princes of the blood who, having laid aside their princely titles, 
received family names for tlie purposes of tlieir new functions. Only two or 
tlioso familio.s need bo niontionecl, for they wholly overshadow all others. 
They are the Taira and the Minamoto. The Taira can scarcely be classed 
with the founders of military feudalism. It is true that they deposed the 
]''ujiwai'a clan from its three centuries of supremacy in IGoto, and that they 
stripped the sovereign of all executive power. But the same facts stood on 
rcicord in the case of the Fujiwara tliemselves and of tlieir predecessors, for 
strife of chins and u.suvpation of governing authority were no novelties in the 
history of Japan. Tlio innovation made by the Taira was that they eatab- 
iished th(;ir aacondemey by the sword, whemas tlie Fujiwara had relied on 
court influence alone. And by the sword, after a brief tenure of power, the 
Taira themselves werc overthrown, giving place, in the twelfth century,^ to 
the Minamoto, who thenceforth, with brief intervals, exercised administrative 
awny until tlie middle of the nineteenth century, the imperial court continuing 
always to be the nominal source of authority, though stripped of all its reality. 
It is also to be noted that the Taira did not devise any special title to represent 
their autocracy, nor did tlicy I’emove the seat of executivo authority to any 
great distanco from Kioto. These things stand in the record of the Mina¬ 
moto, Avhosc chieftain was called slwgim (gcneralii^mo), and whose capital wm 
first at Kamakura, some three hundred miles from Kioto, and ultimately still 
farther north at Yedo (now ToWo). A feature that assisted decentralisation 
of udininistrative power was the granting of tax-free estates, as noted above. 
Tim ('stales themselves did not much affect the central government's revenue, 
since tlicy u'cro goneraJIy in I’egions where taxes had not previously been 
collccLcd. But their indirect influence was considerable, inasmuch as their 
owners v'orc able to offer land on terms that attracted thither multitudes of 
tl)o heavily taxed peasants from other regions. ^ ... 

One important outcome of feudalism was the division of the nation into 
four class( 5 s: military men, agiicullurists, artisans, and tradesmen {shi-i}Q-ko- 
sho), Tlml the idea of this cla.ssificalion came originally from China there can 
bo no (lucstion, but its practical application in Japan is clearly traceable to 
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ihe fact that such of the peasants as had special physical qualities wore drafted 
into the local soldiery, and thus gradually a stigma of infenority atiaclied to 
those wlio, coniiniung to till the ground, were iiifercntially less highly endowed. 
No claim of i-acial superiority can bo asserted on behalf of the samurai, as the 
military men called themselves. They wore essentially a part of the people 
of Japan, differentiated by accident, not by nature. That the artisan ranked 
higher than the trader was because ai'tists were included among artisans, 
and because the functions of production have always seemed more honour¬ 
able in eastern eyes than tho functions of barter. It may perhaps be asserted of 
Japanese samurai, agricultunsts and arUsans alike, that they all excelled in 
iionesty and in freedom from sordid motives. The samurai, setting out from 
the simple principle that life must always be held at the service of a liege, 
gradually elaborated a code of military ethics (biishido) having for liases 
the sanctity of a promise and Uie sujreriority of dwitli to dishonour; a code 
which produced extraordinary displays of devotion, loyalty, and courage. 
The farmer, who stood next on the social scale and who knew that from his 
own class the samurai had originally been drafted, took pride in reducing to 
a minimum tho ethical interval between himself and tlio soldier. The artisan 
hold firmly to the faith that any concession to sordid instincts must be fatal 
to the successful exercise of the constructive arts. Only tho tradesman 
lacked high ideals. Ho undomlood tho value of credit and developed a 
system or coiifidciice which could not Iiavc coexisted with any largo nvne- 
tice of chicanery; but except as an instruiuoiit for cementing coinoina- 
tious or organising trusts he docs not seem to have appreciated the uses of 
honesty. 

Of tho seven conturies that comprise the life of military feudalism in 
Japan, more than four witnessed an almost continuoxis succession of civil 
wars. TJie countjy became an ai*ena whore every jnaii fougJit for his own 
hand. With monotonous iteration the same feature presented itself, delegated 
authority rebelling against its .source. Circiiin.stances belieil their in'ovcrbial 
faculty of creating men to deal with them until the sixLconth century, when 
a^trimnyirato of groat captains audaUvtosmcn saved Ja])an from permanent 
division into a number oi principalities. TJic.se ilhustrioua loaders wore Oda 
Nobunaga, Ilashiba IIidoyo,sln (commonly called tho Tmko), and Tokiigawa 
ly^yasu. The work of each supplcrneuLccl tliat of tho other, but neither 
ilicir qualities nor their achievements can bo spoken of here. lydyasu founded 
the Tokiigawa dynasty of shoguns who had their court in Yedo, wIkuk'o, 
during more than two centuries and a half, they ruled a nation that enjoyed 
unbroken peace. 

One of the most important hicklcnts of the ern was the inauguration of 
foreign intercourse in the sixleciitli century, and tho accompanying advent 
of Christianity, the .sequel of which events was that Japan, segregating herself 
from the outer world, iiiciuml the reproach of being an uuprogressive, illiberal 
country. History, as it is now disclosed, dispels that clolii.sion. Tho facts 
are that on the first arrival of foreign ships the .Tapanese welcoincd them 
heartily. Instead of betraying a disposition to restrict the comings and going-s 
of Western traders, Japan quickly recognised the benefits of oveu’-soa com- 
inorcq and engaged in it with enthusiasm. PoiTugucse shijis wore made free 
to visit any part of tho realm. To the Hutch and Iho English, later visitors, 
similar liberty wa.s granted, nor was there any imposition of onerous taxes 
or duties. Yet, eighty-seven yeai’s after this aaspicious inauguration of 
trade and intorcourse, Japan reversed her policy, adopted an exclusive attitude, 
substituted distrust and aversion for the confidence and amity of her previous 
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mood, and asserted lier riglit of isolation with unrelenting imperiousness. 
What factor was responsible for this remarkabie change? Christianity. 
Close upon the footstep,s of the pioneers of trade came the propagandists of 
Christianity, the Christianity of mediaeval Europe. They, too, were received 
hospitably and. they won converts. But the mood ultimately educated by the 
conduct of these proiiagandists differed widely from the mood they found on 
their coming. The fact has to be closely noted. If the Portuguese and 
Spanish ajiostles of the Nazarene, together with their Japanese disciples, fell 
victims at the last to the wrath of the nation whose heart they had come to 
win, the cfiuso is to be sought in their own intolerance, in their own merciless 
bigotry, in their own intrigues and in those of tiieir foreign rivals, rather than 
in any innate iirojudice or conservatism of the Japanese. They taught to 
Japan the intolerance slic subsequently displayed towards themselves, and 
they provoked its display by their own imprudence. 

Nor should it be forgotten that these representatives of Europe who visited 
Japan in the sixteenth century had nothing to offer her in the way of a 
highor civilisation. From her point of view they were rude, truculent, 
debauched men, essentially dirty in their Imbite, overbearing in their methods, 
greedy of gain, and deficient in most of the graces of life. Chinese civilisation 
had been acceiited with open arms eight centuries previously for the sake of 
its manifest excellences. European civilisation, as represented by self-seeking 
tradesmen, rough mariners, and propagandists of a mercilessly fanatic religion, 
doiorred by its superficial inferiorities. Two admirable adjuncts alone it 
offureil—firoarnis and the science of military fortification—both of which the 
Japaiiese uppromiated eagerly. 

Untler tlio Tokugawa administration, established by Iy6yasu, the third of 
the great triumvirato mentioned above as Japan's saviours, the coimti^ 
enjoyed peace for two centuries and a half. There was much progressj but 
it was in the nature of improvement rather tlian of innovation. Living 
entirely removed from that hitcriiational friction under which the Occident's 
iuvcmtive genius hurst so often into bnght flame, the Japanese were content 
to develop along the lines of their okl civilisation. But suddenly in the 
middle of the niiioLoonth century the West I’cvealcd itself to them again. 
Home glimpses of the great world that lay beyond their own sun-bathed 
shores had licoii caught by Japanese sludcnls looking through the narrow 
window of the Butch factory at Deshiraa; and the Tokugawa rulers having 
outlived their prestige and their power, intrigues to overthrow them had long 
lieen in the air. J3ut neither the vague perceptions of students nor the 
ii.s[)ii'ation8 of politicians would have quickly materialised had not Americans 
and iCuropeans come, and fimt by forcing open Japan's doors, secondly jDy 
indicting crushing yet conspicuously easy defeats on her two greatest teuda- 
tovies, showed luw beyond all doubt that she lay at the mercy of the nations 
ah (3 had ignored and that her only protection was to be sought in mimicry. 




CHAPTER IV 
OLD JAPAN 

TiiJi moal iivlcvaatlug povUon ot Ja^mtieac lustovy is that oC tVio lisa Mid fall 
in the Middle Ages of the warlike families which in turn soizeil the power and 
overawed the crown. Of tliesc the Tnira clan stands i)ro-oininciit, though 
much of its history is mixed up with that of its rival, tlio Minamoto clan. 
The two camo first into notice in the tenth century, and quickly increased in 
influence and strength. It would appear, indeed, that the court strove to play 
off the one against the other, being moved by fear tliat the power of either 
miglit bec(fme too gi'etit. Thus, if one of the Taira rebelled, the Minamoto 
were authorised by the emperor to subduo him; while, if any members of tlio 
latter clan proved unruly, the Taira were only too glad to obtain an. imperial 
commission to proceed against them. Tliis gave riso to incessant intrigue and 
frequent bloodshed, ending at last, in the middle of the twelfth century, in 
open warfare. Taira no Kiyomovi was at that limo the head of his elan; ho 
was a man of unscriqnilous character and unbounded ambition, ami con-' 
stantly strove to secure offices at court for himself, Ills family, and his adher¬ 
ents. In 1156-59 severe fighting took place at tho capital between the rival 
clans, each side striving to obtain possession of the person of the sovereign in 
order to give some colour of right to its actions. In 1159 tCiyoinori ovonLii- 
ally triumphed, and the sword of the executioner ruthlessly completed tho 
measure of his success in the field. Nearly the whole of tire Miniuuoto cUiofsi 
were cut off—among them being Yoshitonio, the head of tho elan. A boy 
named Yoritomo, the third son of YodiiLomo, was, however, spared through 
the intercession of Kiyomori’s stcpmoUier; and YoshiLaund, also YosliiLomo’s 
son by a concubine, was, with his mother and two brothers, permitted to live. 
Yoritomo and his half-brother Yosliilsund wore destined ovontually to avongo 
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tho (IpaUi of theii' kinsmen and completely to overthrow the Taira house, but 
tins did not tako place till tliirty yeare later. In the mean time Kiyomori's 
power waxed greater and greater; he was himself appointed daiio-daiiin 
(prime mimstor), and he married hig daughter to the emperor Takakura, 
whom, in 1180, he forced to abdicate in favour of the heir-apparent, who was 
Kiyoinori s own grandson. After raising his family to the highest pinnacle 
of pride pid power Kiyomori died in 1181, and retribution speedily overtook 
the surviving members of his clan. The once almost annihilated Minamoto 
clan, headed by Yontomo, mustered their forces in the Kuan-to and other 
eastern regions for n final attempt to recover their former influence. March¬ 
ing westwpds under the command of Yoshitsun6, they started on one grand 
^rics of triumphs, terminating (1185) in a croAvnmg victory in a sea-fight off 
Dannoura, near Shimonoseki, in the province of Choshin. The overthrow of 
the Taira family was complete; the greater numl>er perished in the battle, 
and many were eitlier drowned or delivered over to the executioner. The 
emperor himself (Antoku, eighty-second of his Ime), then only in the seventh 
year of his age, was drowned, with other membeis of the imperial house. The 
Taira supremacy here came to an end, liaving existed during the reigns of nine 


emperors. 

The period of the Minamoto supremacy lasted from this time until the 
y(5av 1219. Yoritomo was the leading sphit, as his sons Yoiiiy^ and Sand- 
toino, who Bucccodecl him in turn, did not in any way attain to special fame. 
Having sooui'od himsolf against molestation from the Taii-a, Yoritomo directed 
his efforts systematically to tho consolidation of his power in the East. Com- 
inonoing from the Kuan-io, ho soon overawed the whole of the northern 
provinces, and also oxtended what was virtually his dominion to the west¬ 
wards ill the direction of Kioto. Kamakura, a town on the seashore in the 
jn'ovinco of Sagami, an old seat of the Minamoto family, was made his metrop¬ 
olis. The site of iliis town faces the sea, and is completely shut in on the 
roar by a sciuieiroular ridge of steep hills, through whicli narrow cuttings or 
passes load to tho country beyond. Under Yoritomo Kamakura prospered 
and increased in size and impoiianco; a large palace was built, barracks were 
erected, and it became the capital of tho east of Japan. In the year 1192 
tlio emperor Talcahira (also known as Go-Toba no In) issued a decree creatbg 
Yoritomo Soi-i-lai-shogiin (literally, “barbarian-subjugating generalissimo") 
and despatched an imperial envoy from Kioto to Kamakura to invest him 
witli Uio ollice. Ho and each sJiogun who came after him were thus nomi¬ 
nated conunaiidcrs-iii-chief, holding the office by order of and investment 
fi'oin tho ompoi’or, to preserve peace and tranquillity on the easteim marches 
of Japan. This has given rise, in luimorous works on Japan published by 
diffoi'CuL authors (Doctor Kampfer among tbem)^ to the common assertion 
that .lapan possessed two emiJcrors—the one “spmitual,” residing at Kioto, 
and tho other “ temporal," residing at Kamakura and afterwards at Yedo. 
This idea, though entirely erroneous, is not unnatural; for, although each 
successive shogun owned allegiance to Uie emperor and was invested by the 
liiUer, still his own position as supreme head of the military organisation of 
ihc', country and his influence over the powerful territorial nobles made him 
do Judo almost the equal of a sovereign in his own right. This condition of 
affairs continued until the revolution of 1868, when the shogun's power was 
shaiicnul, tlio military domination swept away, and the mikado reinstated 
in ins early position of supreme authority. Yoritomo's two sons Yoriiy6 and 
Sim6tomo were in turn invested with the office of shogun; they both dwelt 
at Kamakura. In 1219 Saiidtomo was killed by Yoriiy^’s son, in revenge 
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for tlie supposed miirdor of Yor\iy6 himself, and as he died -wiilioui issue, 
the main line of the Minamoto family thiia came to an end. 

Upon this commenced the supremacy of the Hojo family, who had for 
years been adherents of the Minainotos. The heirs of the latter having 
failed, the office of shogun was conferred upon different members of the 
illustrious house of Pujiwara, who all resklecl at ICamakura. ^ The military 
administration, however, was invariably in tlic hands of the Hojos, who acted 
as regents of the shogun; their supremacy lasted from 1225 to 1333 through 
what are commonly called tlie “seven generations of the Hojo family.” 
The event of principal importance during this period was the repulse of the 
Mongol invasion, which occurred in the year 1281. Kublai Khan, founder 
of the Yuen dynasty in Cliina, had for sonic years back repeatedly sont to 
demand submission from Japan, but this being refused about ten thousand 
of his troops attacked Tsuslrima and Oki in 1274. This expedition was 
repulsed, and some envoys despatched to Japan in 1275, and also in 1279, were 
decapitated by the regent, Hojo no Tokimuiw*. ljJxas[)craied at this defiance, 
the Mongol chief collected a mighty armament, wliicli was despatched to 
Japan in 1281. The numbers of this invading force arc by Japanese writers 
estimated at no loss than one hundred thousand Chhioso, Mongol, and Korean 
troops. They clesceiidod upon the coa.st of Kiusiii, where several engago- 
monts were fought; eventually a severe storm dcsbvoycd and dispeisocl the 
fleet, and the Japanese, taking axlvautago of this i'avouvablo opportunity, 
vigorously attacked and coniplctoly annihilated the invaders, of whom but 
three are said to have escaped to toll the talc. It is not surprising that no 
further attempt to conquer Japan should have been made by the Mongols. 
In 1331, towards the close of the Hojo supremacy, the succes-iion to the crown 
was disputed, and from, lliut time until 1392 there existed two courts, known 
as the northern and the southern; in the latter year, howiwer, the southern 
dynasty (established at the town of Nara, near Kioto) handed over the 
regalia to the emperor Go Komatsu, who from that time was recognised as 
the legitimate mikado. During the period of anarchy and civil war that 
took place in this centiuy, Kamolcnra was attacked and doatvoyccl, in 1333, 
by Nitta Yoshisada, head of a family descended from the Miiiamoto clan. 
The rule of the Hojos wa>s thus terminated, and by 1338 the family had well- 
nigh disappeared. 

During the confusion and disturbance created by the contest between the 
rival courts, and also tliioughout the whole of the fifteenth century, Japan 
was devastalcd by fire and sword m civil wars of the most terrible descrip¬ 
tion. Hevcral families endeavoured in succession to acquire the supremacy, 
but none were able to wield it long. The dyna.sty of shogun (the Ashikaga 
lino) proved bad rulers, and though the families of Nitta, UyCsugi, and others 
came prominently into notice, they wore unable to pacify the whole emjiivo. 
In the early part of the axteenth century what was termed the “ later Hojo” 
family arose in the Kuon-to, and for ‘Hour goiieraiioiis” osiablisliccl their 
chief seat at the town of Odawara, in the province of Sagami, immediately 
to the east of the Hakone hills. At this lime, too, lived the famous generals 
OLa_^Nobunaga and Toyotoini Hiddyoslii. The latter is perhaps lies! known 
to Europeans as the Taiko Hid^yoslii, or sunply as Taiko-sama, “ my lord the 
Taiko.” Taiko, it may hero be remarked, is not a name (a.s commonly suii- 
posed), but a title, and signifies literally “great lord.” AnoUior common 
error is to speak of Iiid6yoslii ns the sLvogun; ho never licld that ofllee. The 
sixteenth century also saw the first persecutions dirocted against the native 
Christians; the religion had been introduced by the Portuguese in 1549, when 
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1*^1 In 1586 Ota Nobuiia^a was assassinated, and 

( n Initnr TT^-family of 
TtTh^ n!S t? ^ 1 T by hun, and the town of Odawava taken. 

Iliddyobh then besioived upon his general Tokugawa lydyasu the eight prov- 

inc<^ of the Kuan-to, at tlie same time directing him to take up his residence 
.it YpfJo, ivinch was at that period & towa of very smaU importance Hide- 
yoslii died m 1594. ^ 

1 ho Tokugawa dynasty las^ from the appointment of lyiiyasu to the 
office of shogun in 1603 until i-esignation of the last shogun; Yoshinobu 
usuaUy called Keiki) m 1867 m dynasty comprised fifteen generations of 
Uie lamily,^ and is undoubtedly the most important throughout the whole of 
.Japanese histoiy. Iy6yi^u was a consummate politician as well as a suc- 
cosslnl goiieral, and to him the powerful territorial nobles {daimiO) tlimuch- 
out tlio whole country speedily submitted, some from motives of personal 
interest, mid others under compiilrion after a crowning victory obtained over 
them by the Tokugawa chief at S6kigahara on tlie confines of the provinces 
of Miiio and Onii, in 1600. 'niis famous battle completely established the 
supremacy of Iy6ynsu, and his rule was gladly accepted loy the country as 
pulling an end to the scenes of bloodshed and anarchy from which all classes 
liad so sovoi’oly suffered for wcll-nigh two centuries back. Under this dynasty 
of shogun Yedo became a large and populous city, as tlie presence of their 
court gave a grand impetus to trade and maniifactuves of all kinds. The 
atUmdauts of tho mikado at Kioto were the old kugi, or court nobles, cle- 
scondod from cadet blanches of the imperial line; they wore, as a rule, of 
anything but ample means, yet their rank and prestige received full recog¬ 
nition from all classes. The court of the shogun at iedo was, on the con¬ 
trary, mainly composed of men who were more noted for their tenitorial 
possessions and innucucc than for ancient lineage, for skill in warlike accom- 
[dfshnients mtlier than in iitemture and art. coui’t of Yedo was formed 
from the territorial nobles (dnimid), tho petty nobility of tlie Tokugawa 
elan (called hatamoto), and lower attendant, etc., known as goU-^nin, The 
hatainoto wore prlginally no less than eighty ffiousand in number, and were 
in fact tlie soldiers composing the victorious army of lydyasu and ennobled 
by him; they resided continuously in Yedo, very rarely even visiting their 
country fiefs. The daimid, on the other hand, were forced to attend in 
Yedo only at certain stated intemls, varying considerably in different cases, 
and spent the rest of their time at their castle-towns in the provinces— 
llu’ir wives and familios remaining behind in Yedo, virtually as Hostages for 
the good behaviour of the Iieaels of their respective clans. The feudal system 
was thus introduced by lydyasu, but he was too wary to force his yoke in a 
lirccijiitato maiiiiGr upon the great nobles. He gathered around him his 
own immediate adherents, upon whom he conferred the more unporbant 
positions of trust (notably m regard to the ganisoning of a coidon of 
minor strongholds around his own castle at Yedo). It was, however, 
reserved for his grandson ly^mitsu (1623-1650) to complete the sy.stera 
thus inaugurated; by the latter the nobles were treated solely as feudal 
Viissals, and many voiy stringent regulations for their guidance and direc¬ 
tion wore put into force. A similar course "vros adopted by the successors 
of lydmitsu, and this .system prevailed until the fall of the Tokugawa 
dynasty iu 1868. Under their rule, however, Japan enjoyed the benefit of 
almost uninterrupted peace for more than two hundred and fifty years; the 
burden imposed by diem wa^f only cast off affcei* fifteen members of the dsn 
had Biicccoded to the chieftainship.^ 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS 

The first account of Japan given by any European writer is found in the 
works of Marco Polo, wlio remained for sevenlecii years (1275-1292) at the 
court of Kublai Khan, and describes an expedition undertaken by that ruler 
against Japan which ended in failure." 

“Zijiangu/’ says Marco Polo, "is an island in the oflstorii ocean situated 
at the distance of about fifteen hundred miles from the mainland, or coast 
of Manjid It is of considerable size; its inhabitants have fair complexions^ 
are well made, and are civilised in their maimers. Their religion is the woi*- 
ahip of idols. They are independent of every foreign power, and governed 
only by their own Idngs. They have gold in the gi'eatest abundance, its 
sources being inexhaustible; but as the king docs not allow of its being 
exported, few merchants visit the country, nor is it frequented by much ship¬ 
ping from other parts. To this circumstance we arc to attribute tho extraor¬ 
dinary richness of the Bovereign’s palace, according^ to what wo arc told by 
those who have access to the place. The entire roof is covered vdth a plating 
of gold, in tho same manner as we cover liousc.s, or, more properly, churches, 
wiUi lead. The ceilings of the halls arc of the same precious metal; many of 
the apartments have small tables of pure gold, considerably iliiok; and tho 
windows, also, have golden ornaments. So vast, indeed, arc tho riches of 
the palace that it ia impossible to convey an idea of them. In this islancl 
there are pearls, also, in large quantities, of a pink colour, round in shape, 
and of great slzcj equal in value to white pearls, or oven oxccofling thorn. 
It is customary with one part of the inhabitants to bury their doad^ and with 
another part to burn them. The former have a practice of putting one of 
these pearls into the mouth of the corpse. Tlioi’o me also found there a 
number of precious sConcs."<f 

Europeans began to visit tlic island in tho sixteenth coutuiy. Portu¬ 
guese trading vessels came first in 1542, and in 1549 tho Josuit missionary 
Xavier with two companion.s landed in Saiauma and were at first well received 
by tho Idng, although afterwards a royal edict forbade the acceptance of the 
new doGtiine, and !&ivier went to Hirado, where he mot with moie success, 
probably because the marked respect shown by the Portuguese there to the 
priest convinced the prince of that province that Xavier Avas a man of much 
influence at home. A.s m pointed out by Messre, Murdoch and Yamagalac 
in their History of Japan: 

"The simple fact was that in mattci'S of religion the average intelligent 
Japanese among tho upper class Avas an iiulifferculist—a Laodicean or a 
Gallio who cnrecl for none of these things. To him a ucav religion Avns of far 
less consequence or interest than a new sauce would have l^oon to an J'lixg- 
lishman of the time of Voltaire. His attitude towards it, in fact, is oxceod- 
iugly well indicated by Nobunaga’a reply to those who emestioned him about 
tho advisability of admitting CHinstiainty into his dominions—that the estab¬ 
lishment of one more sect in a country counting some thivty-odcl sects already 
could not be a matter of any real consequence. On tlie other hand, to any noAv 
product or neAv notion in the sphere of practical utility and to the advantage 
the country might draw from it, the Japanese mind was then, as it is now, 
keenly alive and alert. Hence eveiy Japanese princelet was eager to see tho 
Portuguese ships in his harbours, but he wished thorn to bring him guns and 

* Tho true distrincci is nbout five hundred miles: but, possibly, by miles Maico Polo may 
liave intended Chinese U, of which there are neatly tlireo in our niilo, 
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gunpowder, not crossea and missals—merchantss, and not i^riesfs, unless these 
latter could teach his subjects something of real practical consequence. 


JAPAN AS SEEN BY THE POUTUGIJBSE 

Japan, as found by the Portuguese, embraced three large islands, besides 
many .smaller ones. Ximo (or Kiusiu), the most southern and western of the 
group, and the one with whioli tlie Portuguese first became acquainted, is 
sopariLled at the north by a naiTow strait from the much larger island of Nip¬ 
pon,i forming with its western portion a r^t angle, within, which the third 
and mucli smaller island of Shikoku is included. These islands were found to 
bo divided into sixty-six separate governments, or kingdoms, of which Nippon 
contained fifty-three, Kiusiu nine, and Shilcoku four—the numerous smaller 
islands being I'ockoned as appui'lenant to one or another of the three larger 
ones. These kingdoms, grouped into ei^ht, or rather nine, larger divisions, and 
subdivided into principalities of which, in all, there were not less than six hun¬ 
dred, had originally (at least such was the Japanese tradition) been provinces 
of a consolidated empire; but by degrees and dint of civil wars, by which 
tho islands hatl been, and still were, very much distracted, they had readied, at 
tlio period of tho Portuguese discovery, a state of almost complete indepen¬ 
dence. Indeed, sovcral of the kingdoms, like that of Figen, in the west part 
of Kiusiu. had still further disintegrated into indejicndeut principalities. 

It still frocpiontly happened, however, that several provinces were united 
under oho rulor; and such was especially the cose with five central jirovinces of 
Nippon, including the groat cities of Miako (Kioto), Ozaka, and SaJeai, which five 
provinces formed the patrimony of a prince, who bore the title of Ktibo-S^a 
—.sama moaning lord, and kiibo general or commander, This title the Por- 
tugaose reiidorcd into cinpci'or, and it was almost precisely equivalent to the 
original sense of tlio htvpcvoiffr of the Romans, though Btill more exactly cor- 
reaponding to Cromwell's title Lord-General. ^ i x 

Tills kulio-sama, or shogun, ns he was otherwise called, w'as acknowledgeci 
by all the other princes as in some respect their superior and head. The other 
I’uloi's of provinces boro tho title of Sougo or Jacata, which the Portuguese 
rciKlered by Uio term king. Resowing to themselves, as their personal 
domain, a good half of the whole extent of their territories, these chiefs divided 
tho rest among certain great vassals, called Tono, Conisu, or Koumdamiio, 
who wGi'o bound to military service in proportion to the extent of the lands 
which they held; which lands, after reserving a portion for their private 
domain, tlic.se nobles distributed in their turn to other inferior lords, called 
Joviku who held of thorn upon similar conditions of militaiy service, and who 
liad still beiioath them, upon the same footing, a class of military vassals and 
Uiiiaiita, callGcl Dosiu, and corresponding to the men-a^arms of the feudal 
times of Europe. The actual cultivators of the lan^—as had also been, and 
Riill to a considerable extent was, the case in feudal Europe—were in the con- 

irhapponed that, ns in feudal Europe, so in Japan, 
might bo very suddenly raised; and war being iiie chief employment of 
mSor cS^ and tL only oecupaUon, that of the 
Seemed honourable, the whole country was m a constant state of turbulence 

and commotion. 


r> A nwno pomitionly, h\it incorrectly, used for tho main island of Japan, 
apply tho name Nippon or Dni-Nippon to the entire empire.] 


The Japanese 
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All Llie classes above emunemled, except the last, enjoyed the highly 
prized honour of wearing two swords. One sword was worn by certain in¬ 
ferior officials^ but morchants, traders, and artisans were confounded, os to 
this in atter, wiili the peasants, not being permitted to wear any. The revenue 
of the princes and other proprieiois was, and still is, reckoned in hohu or kokf 
of rice, each of three sacks, or bales, each balo containing (according to Tit- 
singh) thirty-three and one-third gantings—the universal Japanese measure 
for all articles, liquid or dry—and weighing freftn eighty-two to cighty-tliree 
katbies, or somewhat more than a hundred of our pounds. Ten thousand 
kokf make a man-kokf, in which the revenues of the great princes are reck¬ 
oned. The distinction of rank was vciy strictly observed, being oven ingrained 
into the language. Inferiors, being seated on their heels, according to the 
Japanese fashion, tcstifiocl tJieir respect for their superiors by laying the palms 



Entbancb to a Suooun’s Tomb, Tokio 


of their hands on the floor and bending their bodies bo low that their foreheads 
almost toAielied the ground, in which i)osiUon they remained for aoine aocnmls. 
This is called the hitu. The superior responded by laying the palms of his 
hands upon his knees and nodding or bowing, more or less low, according to 
the rank of the other party. 

As to everything that required powers of analysis, or the capacity of taking 
general views, the Portuguese missionaries were but poor observers; yet they 
could not but perceive in the dain the surviving shadow, and, indeed, in the 
earlier days of the missions, something more than a more shadow, of a still 
more ancient form of government, in which the civil and ecclesiastical author¬ 
ity had both been united under one head. 

The dairi, vo, or mikado, as he was otherwise designated, had for his resi¬ 
dence the northeast quarter of Miako (a groat city, not far from the centre of 
Nippon, but nearest the souUicrn shorn). Hiis quarter was of vast extent, 
surrounded by a wail, with a ditch and rampart, by which it was separated 
from the rest of the city. In the midst oi this fortified place, in a vast iialacc, 
easily distinguished from a distance by the height of its tower, the dairi dwelt, 
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with kis ouipvess ov chkE wife; his olher eieven wives bad adioinine palaces in 
a circle around, outside of whicli were the dwellings of his chamberlains and 
other omeers. 

All the revenue drawn from the city of Miako and its dependencies was 
appropnated to their support, to which the kubo-sama added a further sum 
fioin his trcasuiyi Pic himself U*eated the daivl with as much cevemonious 
lospoot and semi-worship as tJie Briti^ prime minister bestows upon the 
British queen. He paid an animal visit to the court of the dairi in great state, 
and with all the carnage of an inferior, but took care to maintain a gairisoii 
at Miako, or its neighbourhood, sufficient to repress any attempt on the part 
of the dairi or hi.s partisans to re-establish the old order of thuigs—an idea 
which, when the islands first became Imown to the Portuguese, seems nob yet 
to have Ikicu entirely abandoned. 

The whole court of the dairi, and all the inhabitants of the quarter of 
Miako in which he dwelt, consisted of persons who plumed themselves upon 
ilio idea of lieing, like tlio dairi liimsolf, descended from Teiisio Dai-Dsin, the 
lirst of the demigods, and who in consequence looked down, like the Indian 
Brahmans, upon all Lbo lUst of the nation as an inferior race, clistingui.shing 
iliemscilvos ns hugG, and all tlic rest of the nation as gege. These ku^, who 
may ho conjectured to have once formed a class resemliing the old Koman 
patricians, all wove a particular dress, by which was indicated not only their 
charaeler as members of that order, but, by the length of their sashes, 
})arliculav rank which they hold in it; a distinction the more necessaiy, since, 
as generally happens with these avislocrncies of birth, many of the members 
wore in a state of poverty, and obliged to support themselves by various 
handioratts. 

Of Lho iiiaginficonco of tho court of the dairi, and of the ceremonials of it, 
the inissioiianos reported many stories, chiefly, of course, on the credit of 
hearsay. It was said that the dairi was never allowed to breathe the common 
air. nor his fool to touch the ground; that he never wore tho same garment 
twice, nor iito a aecoucl time u’om tho same dishes, which, after eadi meal, 
wove oavcfully bvalceii — for should any other person attempt to dine from 
lliem lie would infallibly perish by an inflammation of the throat. Nor could 
aiiyoiio wlio attempted to wear the dairits cast-off gannents, without his per¬ 
mission, escape a similar punishment. The clniri, as wo are told, was in 
uncipyiit tlmea obliged to .scat himself every morning on his throne, with tlie 
crown on hi.s head, and tliorc to hold himself immovablo for several hours like 
a statue. Tliis immobility, it was imagined, was an auguiy of the tranquillity 
of Llio cm[)ivc; and if lie happened to move ever so little, or even to turn his 
cy(\s, wav, famine, fire, or pestilence was oxjiected soon to afflict the unhappy 
pi'ovinco towards which lio had sqiiinled. But as the country was thus kept 
m a .state of perpetual agitation, Qie happy substitute was finally hit upon of 
placing tlic crown upon the throne without tho dairi—a more fixed immobility 
lieing thus assured; and, ns Ktimpfer drily observes, one doubtless producing 
much the same good effects. ^ . 

At tho Ibno of the arrival of Xavier in Japan the throne of the dam was 
filled by Gonara, tho hundred and sixth, according to the Japanese chronicles, 
in tlio order of succession; while the throne of tho kubo-sama was occupied 
1 ly Josl Nar, who wns suecceded the next yeai’ by his son, Josi Tir, the twenty- 
fourth of iho.so ofllcors, according to the Japanese, since their assumption of 
sovereign power in the pci-son of Joritomo, 1185 a.d. 

One might have expected from tho Portuguese missionaries a pretty eyct 
account of the various creeds anti sects of Japan, or, at least, of the two leading 
ir, w,—voi., XXIV. 20 
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I'eligions between whicli the great bulk of the people were divided; instead of 
winch they confound perpetually the ministei-s of the two religions under the 
common name of bonzes, taking very little pains to distinguish between two 
systems both of which they regarded as equally false and pernicious. Their 
attention, indeed, seems to have been principally fixed on the new religion, 
that of Buddha, or Fo, of which the adherents were by far the most niuncrous, 
and the hierarchy the most compact and formidable, presenting, in its organ¬ 
isation and practices (with, however, on some points a very different sot of 
doctrines), a most singiilai* counterpart to the Catholic church—a similarity 
which the missionaries could only explain by the theory of a diabolical imita¬ 
tion ; and which some subsequent Catholic writers have been inclined to nscrilDe, 
upon very unsatisfactory grounds, to the ancient labours of Armenian and 
Nestoriaii missionaries, bein^ extremely unwilling to admit what seems, how¬ 
ever, very probable, if not, indeed, certain—little attention has as yet been 
given to this interesting inquiry—that some leading idoa.s of the Catholic 
church have been derived from Buddliist soimces, whose missionaries, while 
penetrating, as we know they did, to the East, and converting entire nations, 
may well be supposed not to have been without their influonco also on the 
West. 

Notwithstanding, however, the general prevalence, at tlio time when Japan 
first became known to Europeans, of the doctrine of Jhuldha—of which there 
would seem to have been quite a luiinlier of distinct obsorvauccs, not unlike the 
different orders of monks and friars in the Catholic church—it appofu's, ns 
well from the memoirs of the Jesuit missionaries as from more exact and sub¬ 
sequent observations made by residents in the Dutch service, that there also 
existed another and more ancient religious system, with which tlic person and 
authority of the clairi had been and still were closely ideniilied. Tliis system 
was known as the religion of Shinto, or of the Kami—a name given not only to 
the seven mythological personages, or celestial gods, ^\'llo compose tlie first 
JapanosG dynasty, and to tlic five demigods, or torrestiial gods, who compose 
tlio second (two dynasties which, as in the similar mythology of tho Egyptmns 
and Hindus, wore imagined to have extended through immense and incom¬ 
prehensible ages prccemng the era of Syn-Mu), but including also tho whole 
series of the clairi, who traced their descent from the first of tho demigods, and 
who, though regarded during tlieir lives ns mere men, yet at their dealhs under¬ 
went, ns in the case of tlic Roman Casars, a regular apotlu'osis, hy which they 
were added to the number of the Kami, or Sin—^words lioth of which had Iho 
same signification, namely, inhabitants of heaven. A like apotheosis was also 
extended to all who had seeincd to deserve it by their sanctity, their miracles, 
or their great benefactions. 

The Kami of the first dynasty, the seven superior gods, being regarded ns 
too ehjvatcd above the earth to concern themselves in what is passing on it, 
the chief object of the worship of the adhereni^ of this ancient system was 
the goddess Tcnslo Dai-Dsin, already mentioned as iho first of the demigods, 
and the supposed progenitor of the dairi, and of the whole order of tho Kiigo. 
Of this Tensio Dai-Dsin, and of her heroic and miraculous deeds, a great many 
fables were in circulation. Even those who had quilted the ancient religion 
to embrace the new sects paid a sort of worship to the pretended mollier of the 
Japanese nation, and there was not a considerable city in tlie empire in which 
there was not a temple to her honour. On the other hand, the religion of tho 
Kami, by its doctrine of the apotheosis of all gi'cat saints and great heroes, 
gave, like the old pagan leligioiis, a hospitable reception to all new goils, so 
that even the rival demigod, Buddha, cam© to be regarded by many as ideii- 
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iical with Tenslo Bai-Lsm a cimimstmiee which will serve to explain the 
great intermixture of rchgiop ideas found in Japan, and the alleged fact, vei-y 
lemarkablc if true, that, till after the arrival of the Portuguese missionaries 
religious persecutions Imcl never been known there. ' 

Each of these numerous demigods was supposed by the adhei'ents of the 
religion of Shinto to preside over a special paradise of his own: this one in 
the air, that one at the bottom of tlie sea, one in the moon and another in the 
sun, and so on ; and eacli devotee, choosing his god according to the paradise 
that pleased him best, spared no pains to gain admission into it. For what 
St, Paul had said of the Athenians might, according to the missionaries, be 
applied with equal truth to the Japanese; they were excessively superstitious, 
and this superstition had so multiplied temples that there was scarcely a 
city in which, counting all the smaller chapels, the nuinher did not seem at 
least equal to that of the most pious Catholic countries. 

^ The temples of the Sliinto i-cligion, called wtas, were and still are—for in 
lhi.s respect no change lias taken place—ordinarily built upon eminences, in 
retired spots, at a distance from bustle and business, surroimdecl by groves 
and approached by a grand avenue having a gate of stone or wood, and 
Ijcariug a tablet or door-plate of a foot and a Jialf square, which announces 
ill gilded lottcrs tho name of the Kami to whom the temple is consecrated 
These extenor appendngc.s would seem to foretell a considerable stmeture; 
but within there la usually found only a wretched little building of wood, 
half hid among trees and shrubbery, about eighteen feet in length, breadth, 
and height, all its dimensions bemg equal, and with only a single grated 
window, through wliich the interior may be seen empty, or containing merely 
a mirror of polished metal, set in a frame of braided straw or hung about 
with fringes of white papci\ Just within the entrance of the enclosure stands 
a basin of water, by washing in which the worshippers may purify them- 
Rclvos. Beside the temple is a gi'cat chest for the reception of alms, partly 
by which, and partly by an allowance from the dairi, the ^ardians of the 
temples are supported, wliile at tho gate hangs a gong on which the visitant 
uuuovmcoft lus arrival. Most of these temples have also an ante-chambei', In 
which sit those who have the charge, clothed in rich garments. There are 
commonly also in tho Gnclosuroanurnborof little chapels, or miniature temples, 
iiortaljlo so ns to be carried in religious processions. All of these temples are 
liuilt after one model, the famous one of Idzu, near the centre of the island 
of Nippon, and which within the enclosure is equally humble with-all the rest. 

if'he wonsliij) consists in prayem and prostrations. Worics of religious 
merit are casting a contribution into the fUms-chest, and avoiding or expiat¬ 
ing the impurities supposed to be the consequence of being touched by blood, 
of eathig of the flesh of any quadruped except the deer, and to a less extent 
even that of any bird, of killing any animal, of coining in contact with a dead 
[lersoii, or even, among the more scrupulous, of seeing, hearing of, or speaking 
of any such iinpiu’ities. To these may be abided, as worlcs of religious merit, 
Hie celebration of festivals, of which there are two principal ones in each 
month, ])cing the first and fifteenth day of it, besides five greater ones dis- 
trilaitod Llirriugh the year, and lasting some of them for several days, in 
which ooncerLs, spectacles, and theatrical exliibitions form a leading pai’t. 
We must add the going on pilgrimages, to which, indeed, all the religious 
of Jajmn aro greatly aifdictecl. The pilgrimage esteemed by the adherents 
of Sliinto as tho most meritorious, and which all are bound to make once a 
year, or at least once in their life, is that of Idzu^ the name of a central 
province on the south coast of Nippon, in which Tensio Dai-Dsin was reported 
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to have been l)om and to have died, and wliicli contains a niia exceedingly 
venerated, and already mentioned as the model after which all tlic others 
are built. 

Though it is not at all easy to distinguish what, either of ceremony or 
doctrine, was peculiar or origins in the system of Shinto, yet in general that 
system seems to have been much less austere than the rival doctrine of Buddha, 
wliich teaches that sorrow is inseparable from oxislcnco, the only escape 
from it being in annihilation. The adherents of Shinto were, on the other 
hand, much more disposed to look upon the bright side of things, turning 
their religious festivals into holidays, and regarding people in sorrow and 
distress as unlit for the worship of the gods, whose iolicity ought not to bo 
disturbed by the sight of pain and misciy. And this, porliaixs', was one of 
the causes that enabled the mligion of Buddlia, which addresses itself more 
to the sorrowing hearts of which the world is so full, to obtain that predomi¬ 
nancy of which the Portuguese missionaries found it in possosshni. 

At the head of the Buddhist hierarchy was a higli pnc.st called Xako, 
resident at Miako, and having much tlie same spiritual prerogative as the 
pope of Rome, including the canonisation of saints. With him rested the 
consecration oi the tundics, corresponding to the lushops, or rather to the 
abbots, of the Catholic church—all tlic Bucldhist clergy being, in the language 
of Rome, regulars {similar, that is, to the monks an<l friars), and living to¬ 
gether in monasteries of which the Umdies were the heads. These tundios, 
however, could not enter upon their olTices, to which f^reat revenues were 
attached,-except by the consent of the temporal nuthonties, wliich took caro 
to limit the inlerforeiicc of the Xako and the tundics strictly to spiritual 
matters. There was this further resemblance also to the regular orders of 
the Ilomisli church, that the Buddhist clergy wore divided into a number of 
observances hardly less hostile to each other than the Dominicans to tho 
Franciscans, or Ijoth to the Jesuits. But as the church and .state wore Icepl; 
in Japan perfectly distinct, and ns the bonzes possessed no direct iompornl 
power, there was no appeal to the secular arm, no civil punishments for 
heresy, and no religious vows perpelimlly binding, all being at liberty, so far 
as the civil law was concerned, to enter or leave tlic monasterie.s at pfrasuro. 

There were also, bc.sidcs the more regular clergy, enthusiasts, or impostors, 
religious vagabonds who lived by beggary ami by proionding to drive away 
evil spirits, to find things lost, to discover robbens, to dotevinine guilt dr 
innocence of accused parties, to interpret dreams, to predict tho future, to 
cure desperate maladies, and other similar fcalSj which they porfoimctl chielly 
through the medium not of a table, but of a child, into whom they protended 
to make a spirit eiiiei' able to answer all their questions. Such, in par¬ 
ticular, were the Jnmmabos, or mountain priests, an order of tho I'oliglon of 
Shinto. 

Yet, exceedingly supei'stiliou.s as tlie Japanese woz'c, tlzei’o was not want¬ 
ing among them a sect of Rationalists, the natural result of freedom of opinion, 
who regarded all these jjraciices and doctrines, and all tho various creeds 
of the country, with .secret incredulity, and evoii coiitoin])t. Those Ration¬ 
alists looked up to the Chinese Confucius as tlicir master and toaelicr. 'Phey 
treated the system of Buddha with open hostility, as mere imizosture and 
falsehood, but in order to avoid the odium of being destitute of all religion, 
conformed, at least so far as external observances wore concornod, to the okl 
national system of Shinto. 

The Portuguese remained in tho country until they were expelled in 
1639. Their banishment was due to various causes. Already in 1687 tlie 
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emperor signed an oixier banisliing the missionaries, wliich, however, 
was not carried out owing to the opposition of the princes^ some of -whom 
had boon converied, and the emperor even gave a gracious reception to 
Father Valignani, who had come to inspect the Jesuit eatablishnicnts in the 
East. At about tliis time also the emperor’s attention was occupied with 
an invasion of ICorca, but upon his death in 1698 that dependency of China 
was definitely abandoned. The most serious blow to the Jesuits came from 
the commercial rivalry of the Spanish at Manila and the religious rivalry^ of 
the Franciscan and Demimean friws, Spanisli vessels fii-st began to visit 
Japan near the dose of the sixteenth century, and the traders resented the 
monopoly of trade enjoyed by the Portuguese, It was not difficult for theni 
still furtlior to prejudice the mind of the emperor against their rivals, and 
active persecution began in 1597 with the execution of Japanese converts. 
The persecution conlinued until 1637, when the converted mhabitants of a 
whole district in the province of Hizen, numbering over thirty thousand, 
ai'oso. in rebellion and were all massacred.^ 

Tlie Portuguese were accused of liaving encouraged this revolt: in conse- 
(luonco of winch an edict was issued, in 1638, not only banishing all the Por¬ 
tuguese, but forbidding also any Japanese to go out of the country. That 
edict, as given by KiUripfcr, was as follows: 


No Japanoso sliip or boat wlmtovcr, nor any native of Japan, shall preeumo to go out of 
tho counti-y; \vi\oio acts «inUaty to thie shall <lio, and tho ship with the crew and goods aboard 
Hhull bo seiiucstoi'cd till further order. . . , ,, , .. . • 

All Japanese who lofciun fioni abroad shall be pot to death, whoever discovers n, priest 
shall hfivo a reward of 400 to 500 ahvett of silver, and for every Christian in proportion.* 

All poi'SOiiH ivho propagflto tho doctrine of^tlio Calhohw, or bear tins scandalous namo, 
shall 1)0 iinprisoiiccl in tho onih)a, or common jail of the town. . v . u . * 

Tho wliolo raco of tho Portuguese, with their mothers, nurses, and whatever belongs to 

them, shall bo Imnislicd to Macao. , . . x x v i_ i _ 

\Vhoovor 1)1 esunios to bring a (otter from abroad, or to retiinj after he hath been banished, 
Mhall die with ad hia family, alao whoever presuraos to mtotcede for him sbaU be put to death. 
No nol)lciiiun nor any soldier shall bo sufTcred to purchase anything of a foreigner. 

The Poi'Lugucse ships of 1639 were sent back wi^ a copy of this edict, 
without being suffered to discharge tlieir cargoes. The corporation of the 
citv of Macao, greatly alarmed at tlie loss of a lucrative traffic, on wmcii 
their prosiicrily mainly deixaidcd, sent deputies to sohcit some modification 
of this edict. But tbe only reply made by the emperor was to ^use these 
deputies themselves, with their attenclantSj to the number of sixty-one per¬ 
sons, to be seized and put to death, ns violatora of the very edict against 
wliich tlioy had been sent to remonstrate. Tiurteen only, of the lowest 
rank, wcrc^sent back to Macao, August, 1640, witli tbs account of the fate 
of their company. 


ENGLISH AND DUTCH IN JAPAN 

In the mean timo the Dutch and English had found the way to Japan. 
T'Ue fivyt shin bo arrive was the Dutch dc Lie^e, wluch reached the hai hour 
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injure these newcomers, even trying to procure their death. Adams says 
of this treatment: ^ ‘'After woe had been there fine or sixe days came a Por¬ 
tugal! Jesuite, with other Portiigals, who reported of vs, that wc were pirais, 
and were nob in the way of mcrchaiidising. Which report caused the gov- 
ernours and common people to thiiikc euill of vs: In such niaiiiicr that we 
looked always when wc should be set upon crosses; which is the execution 
in this land for theeuery and some other crimes. Thus daily more and more 
the Portugalls increased the justices and the people against us.” 

Adams was kept in prison for some time, during which interval efforts 
were made to persuado the emi>eror to kill tlicsc people who h^^d coino to 
injure Japanese trade. His own sense of justice, however, seems to have 
prevented him from injuring pereons who had done him no harm, and Adams 
was set free and allowed to join Ins companions, who had remained on the 
ship. Adams built two ships for the emperor, in return for which he received 
a pension, and the Japanese ruler tried to satisfy him by giving him "a living 
like unto a lordship in England, wiUi eighty or ninety husbandmen that 
be as my servants or slaves.” Adams finally acquired a considerable influ¬ 
ence in the country, held the rank of a Japanese samurai, owned property, and 
received a salary from the English East India Comjjauy. Ho died in Japan, 
without having returned once to England. In 1609 the Dutch vessel the 
Red Lion arrived at Hirado and obtained pGrinis.sion to establish a faeflory 
at that place, and in 1013 the Engli.sh captain Saris succeeded in cstablisliiiig 
a factory in the same place, leaving it in charge of Jlichard Cocks. 

The mutual jealousies, however, of tlic IIoHuikIci’s and English did not 
permit them to live in peace. In 1023 the Dutch at Amboyna executed about 
a dozen factors of the English East India Company on the charge of having 
conspired with J[apanosG residents to seize the Dutch fort. Tliis coming on 
top of quai'i'els in Japan, led the English to abandon their trade with that 
country altogether. From that time until tlic nineteenth century the Dutch 
had almost a monopoly of tiio Cliincso trade.® 

The Dutch trade began in 1009, and in a short time it miincd a very con¬ 
siderable extent; and it increased, as tlic trading cstublishuionts which the 
Dutch gradually obtained in India and Persia, and that on the island of For¬ 
mosa, whence they had access to China, funii.shod them with a supply of 
rich silks, the great article of import into Japan. As tlie l^ortugucsc trade 
was carried on from Macao, so Uio Dulcli trade was canied on not from Hol¬ 
land, but from Batavia. The year jn’cccding the shutting up of the Dutch. 
in Dcshinia is stated to have been the most profitidfle of any. The iirevious 
average sales in Japan had been about .sixty tons of gold; but that year the 
Dutch had imported and disjmsed of goods to the value of eighty tojrs of 
gold (that is, .six hundred and forty thousand pounds, a Dutch ton of gold 
being 100,000 florins, or £8,000). Among the exports were fourU'cn hundred 
chests of silver, each chest containing 1,000 taels, or nearly X'100,000 in .silver 
alone. 

About tills time, however, owing to tlie comparative oxhaustioii of the 
silver, or the comparative increase of gold, that metal became a leading, .as, 
indeed, it seems to have been before a considcrabk), article of oxiKirt with the 
Dutch. Tlie gold kobang, the national coin of the Japanese, weigluKl at thi.s 
time forty-seven kandenns, that is, two hundi*cd and seventy-four gi’aina 
troy. But, if superior in weight, the kobang was inferior in fineness, con¬ 
taining of pure gold only two hundred and twenty-four grains, whereas the 
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eagle contains two hiindi;cd and thirty-two grains. It passed in Japan and 
was piiichascd by the Dutch for six taels or less in silver, which enabled them 
to dispose of it to good advantage on the coast of Coromandel, where the 
relative value of gold was much highei*. In the two years 1670-1671 more 
than one hundred thousand kobangs werc exported, at a profit of a million 
lionns; and down to that time the Dutch sent annnally to Japan five or six 
ships a year. In 1641 the export of copper began, and went on gi-adually 
increasing. In 1071 an edict was issued prohibiting the further export of 
silver; but this gave no concern to ttie Dutch, who had already ceased to 
export it. Its principal operation was against the Chinese, wlio at tliis time 
carried on a great trade to Japan. 


TRADE WITH ClilNA 

or the early commercial relations of China and Japan our Imowledge is 
very limited. As the Japanese at an early era, accorcling to tlieir own annals 
(constructed, it is probable^ by Buddhist priests) as early as 600 a.d , had 
received from China Buddhist missionaries, and through them the language, 
graphic charaoters, science, etc., of the Chinese, it would seem probable that 
soiue commoroial intorcourso must have early existed between these two 
nations, If so, however, the threatened Mongol invasion, towards the end 
of the thirteenth century, would have been likely to imve interrupted it. The 
native Chinese dynasty, which succeeded after the expulsion of the Mongols, 
was oxcccdiugly jeaIo;is of all strangcis and hostile to intercourse with them. 
No foreign trade was allowcdj and every Chinese who left his country incurred 
a sentence of perpetual bamshment. It is true that the Cliinese colonists, 
tlifii had emigrated, perhaps on the invasion of tlie Mongols, and had settled 
in the neighbouring maritime countries (as others did afterwards on the inva¬ 
sion of tho present Manchu dynasty), still contrived to Iceep up some intei’- 
courso with China, while tliey carried on a vigorous trade with the adjacent 
islands and counirios; but at the time of the Portuguese discovery no such 
trade would seem to have existed witli Japan. 

The Manchu dynasty, which mounted the throne in 1644, was much less 
ho.stiie to foreigners, and under their mle the Cliinese trade to Japan appears 
to liave rapidly increased. This wa,s partly by vessels direct from China, and 
partly by the commercial enterprise of the Cliinese fugitives who possessed 
thomsclves of Formosa, from which in 1662 they drove out the Dutch, or 
who had soiiled elsewhere on the islands and coasts of southeastern Asia. 
“Tlicy came over,” says Kiimpfer, “when and with what numbers of people, 
junks, and goods tiny pleased. So extensive and advantageous a liberty 
could not but be very pleasing to them, and put them upon thoughts of a 
surer establishment, in order to which, and for the free exercise of their religion, 
tli(;y liuilt three temples at Nagasaki, according to the three chief languages 
spoken by them (those of the northern, middle, and southern provinces), each 
to be attended by priests of their own nation, to be sent over from China.” 

'I'hough the prohibition of the export of silver, mentioned as having taken 
place in LG71, did not affect the Dutch, the y&y next year the Japanese com¬ 
menced a system of measures whicli within a quarter of a century reduced 
the Dutch commerce to tlio very narrow limit at which it has ever since re¬ 
mained. 'Vhc first step was to raise the value of the kobang to six tael eight 
iiiaaa of silver; nor was thi.s by any means the worst of it. The Dutch were 
no longer allmvcd to sell their goods to the native merchants. The govern- 
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mcnt appointed appraisers, wlio set a certain value on the goods, much less 
than the old prices, at which valuation the Dutch must sell, or else take the 
goods away. Anything which the goods sold for to the Japanese nicrchaiits, 
over the appraisement, went into the town treasury of Nagasaki. These ap¬ 
praisements grew lower and lower every yeai\ till at lust the Dutch, threatening, 
if things went on in this way, to abandon the trade altogether, petitioned [lie 
emperor to be restored to their ancient privileges. After waiting thrc’c years, 
they got a gi'ucioiis answer. The appraisoments vvoi'c abolished, but at the 
same time, in 1G85, an order was suddenly issued limiting the amount whicli 
the Dutch might sell in any one year to the value of three hundred thousand 
taels, or in Dutch money to ten .ancl a half tons of gold, equal approximately 
to the sum of £8^1,000 sterling. All the goods of any one year’s importation 
remaining after that amount had been realised were to lie over till the next 



annual sale. At the same time the annual export of copper was limited to 
twenty-five thousand piculs; and so matters stood at the lime of Kami)fer'a 
visit 

The Chinese trade had meanwhile gone on iimrcasing “to that degree” 
—\VG quote again from Kampfer—“tvs to make the suspieious and eireuni- 
spccL Japanese extremely jealous of thcin. In the years IG88 and 1684 
then* arrived at Nagasaki, in each year, at least two hundred junks, every 
jimk vvitli not less than fifty people on board, making for each year more 
than ten thousand Chinese visitors.” Nov was it trade alone that drew the 
Chinese thither. In China, the women, except those of servile condition, arc 
kept in perfect seclusion. No man sees even the woman ho is to marry 
till slie has actually become his wife; and coiirtcsaiiship is strictly forbidden 
and punished. The ease, ns we have seen, is widely difforont in Jiijian, and 
numerous young and wealthy Chinese were attracted to Nagasaki “])ur('ly 
for their pleasure,” as Kampfer observes, "and to spend some part of thoiv 
money with Japanese wenches, wluch proved very beneficial to that town” 
—truly a very mercantile view of the matter I 
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“Not only did this incrensinK number of Cliinese visitors excite jeLalousy 
IniL wluit still more aroused the suspicion of the Japanese was that the 
Jesuitry, biwmg gained the iavoui' o! the then reigning monarch of China with 
the liberty of jn’eaching and propagating Uieir religion in all parts of the 
empire, some tracts and books, which the Jesuit fathers had found the means 
to print in China, in Chinese chai'acteis, were brought over to Japan among 
other Chinese books, and sold privately, which made the Japanese apprehen¬ 
sive that by this means the Catholic mligion, which had been exterminated 
with fio much trouble and tJie loss of so many thousand persons, might be 
rt'vived again in the country.” And they even suspected that the importers 
of these books, if not actual converts, were at least favourera of the Catholic 
doctrine. 

Those reasons combined to pmduce, in 1684, at the same time with the 
resLriolions ijlaccd uiiou ibe Dutch, an edict by which the Chinese were 
liniiU'd to an annual importation double the value of tliat allowed the Dutch, 
nairioly, 600,000 taels, equivalent to £168,000, the annual number of junks 
not to exceed sovontv, of which a specific number was assigned to each prov- 
ineo and colony, and each to briiijj not more than thirty poisons. Chinese 
books wore, at tlie same time, subjected to a censorship, two censors being 
ap\wurU',<,l, one for Uveologicol, the other for historical and ecieutlfie works, 
none to bo imported without their approval. 

This \yi\s followed up, in the year 1688, by another order, by which the 
Chinoso wore, like the Dutch, shut up in a sort of prison, for which, like the 
Dutch, they were compelled to pay a heavy rent. The site chosen for this 
spot was a garden, pleasantly situated, just outside of the town, on the side 
of the harliour onposite Doshima. It was covered witli several rows of small 
iiousci^, each rowliaving a common roof, and the whole was surroundecl with 
a ditch and a strong palisade, from which the only exit was through we]l- 
gimrdt’d double gates. Even liere the Chinese had no permanent residence, 
like Lhn Dutch. They arrived in detachments, twenty junlcs in spring, thirty 
in sinmncv, and twenty in autunm; andaftcr selling their goods, went away, 
IcaviiiA’ the house empty. 

Besides the trade with the Dutch and the Chinese, the Loochoo islands 
wero alyo perniitLcd to carry on a i)articular fade with the province of Sat- 
sunui, the prince of which they acknowledged as in some respects their sov¬ 
ereign. Tlie import and sale of their goods was limited to the annual amount 
of 12r),0()0 taels, though in Kdmpfer’s lime a much Ipger amount was smug¬ 
gled ill, largo quantities of Cliinese goods being thus inti'oduced.*^ 


FinsT coNTAcrr with Russia 

Tlio next foreign nation to take an intei'cst in Japan was Russia, who 
had been brought into these regions by her explorations and conquests in 
iiortlKUistcrn Asia. Her first attempt to establish intercourse ^ylth Japan 
was loivards the end of the cighteentli century, and it was not long after¬ 
wards that ail American flag appeared in Japanese waters. The efforts or 
tl\(\ Japanese le keep out the foreigners and their struggles to be polite though 

inhospitable aie truly pathetic.® . crMT.ii u i 

T'hc crow of a Japanese vessel shipwrecked in the sea or Oknotsk had 
Ijooii saved by the Russians, about 1782, and taken to Irkutsk, m Siberia, 
wliciro they lived for ten years. M length the governor of Siberia directed, 
by tho empress Catherine II, to send home tliese Japanese, and with them an 
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envoy, not as from her, but from himself. Lieutenant Laxinann, selectocl 
for this purpose, sailed from Okhotslc in Hie autumn of 1792, landed on the 
northern coast of Yezo, and passed the winter there. The next summer ho 
enteredtheharbour of Hakodate,on the northern coast of the strait of Sangar. 
From that town he travelled by land to the city of Matsumai, three days’ 
journey to the west, and the chief Japanese seltleinont on the island, the 
authorities of which, after communicating with Yedo, delivered to him a 
paper to the following effect: “That although it was ordained by the laws 
of Japan that any foreigners landing anywhere on the coa-st, except at Naga~ 
said, should be seized and condemned to perpetual imprisonment, yet, con¬ 
sidering the ignorance of tlie Russians, and theiv having brought back the 
shipwrecked Japanese, they might be pcnnitlcd to depart, on condition of 
never approaching, under any pretence, any part of the coast except Nagasaki. 

"As to the Japanese brought back, the government was much obliged to 
the Russians, who, however, wore at liberty to leave them or take them away 
again, as they pleased, it being the law of Japan that such poisons ceased to 
be Japanese, and became the subjects of that government into whoso hands 
desbiny had cast thein. With respect to commercial ncgoLiations, those 
could only take place at Nagasaki, and a paper was sent authorising a Russian 
vessel to enter that port for that purpose; but as the ChriRtian worship was 
not allowed in Japan, any pemons admittc‘d into Nagasaki must carefully 
abstain from it.^’ Laxinann was treated with great courtesy, though kept 
in a sorb of conlinemont; he was supported, with his crow, f)y the Jiipanese 
authorities while ho romainccl, and was dismissed with presents and an 
ample supply of provisions, for which no payment would bo received. 

Hero the matter rested for several years; but into a school for teaching 
navigation, which Catherine II established at Irkul.sk, ilio capital of eastern 
Siberia, she introduced a professorsliii) of the Japanese language, the pro¬ 
fessors being taken from among the Japanese shipwrecked from time to 
time on the coast of Siberia. Meanwhile, even the Dutch commerce to Japan 
had undergone some now restrictions. Whctlicr from the prevalence of tlio 
"frog-jn-a-well” policy, or from appmlicnsion.'?, a.s it was Raid, of the exhaus¬ 
tion of the copper mines, the Dutch in 1790^ wore limited to a single ship 
annually, while, to accommodate theiv expenditures to this dhuiiiishcd trade, 
the hitherto yearly embassy to Yeelo was to ho soul only once in four years, 
though annual presents to the emperor and his ofTiccrs were still roipiirecl as 
before. 


AMERICAN SirU’S IN JAI'ANESIQ WATIRIS 

The occupation of Holland by tlic French armies not only exposed Dutch 
vessels to capture by the English; it cost Holland several of her eastern 
colonics, and thus placed new obstacles in the way of the Jiipancjso trade. 
It was no doubt to diminish the danger of capture by the Briiisti that, in the 
year 1797, the ship despatched from Batavia sailed imdor the Ainorican flag, 
and carried American papers, while the commander, one Caiilain Htowart, 
though in reality an Englishman from Madras or Bengal, passed for an Amer¬ 
ican, and his ship as the Eliza, of New York. That tho cj’ow of tins vijssel 
spoke English, and not Dutch, was immediately noticed by the intcriiretcra 
at Nagasaki, and produced a great sensation among the Japanese olliciala; 
but at last, after vast difficulty, they wei-e made to undersLand that iliough 
the crew spoke English, they were not " the English,” but of anoihor nation, 
and, what was a still more essential point, that they had nothing to do with 
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the trade, but were merely hired to bring llie goods in order to save them 
capture; as a result of which explanation it was finally agreed that the 
Miza should Ije considered as a Dutch ship. 

The same vessel and captain returned again the next year; bub in leaving 
the harbour for Batavia, loaded with camphor and coppor, she struck a 
hidden rock, and sunk. The first sclreme hit upon for raising the vessel was 
to send down divers to discharge tlie copper; but two of them lost their lives 
from the sulTocating effect of Ure melting camphor, and this scheme had to 
bo abandoned. Heavily laden aa she was, every effort at raising her proved 
abortive, till at last the object was accomplished by a Japanese fisheimau, 
who volunteered hia services. lie fastened to each side of the sunken vessel 
sonic fifteen of the Japanese boats used in towing, and a large Japanese coast¬ 
ing (U’aft to the stern, and, taking advantage of astiff breeze and aspring tide, 
drugged ilie sunken vessel from the rock and towed her into a spot where, upon 
the ebbing of the tide, she could be discharged without difficulty. For this 
achievement the fisherman was raised, by the prince of Fisen, to which jirov- 
inco he belonged^ to the rank of a noble, being pnviieged to wear two swords, 
and to take as Ins insignia or arms a Dutch hat and two tobacco pipes, 

When repaired and reloaded the Eliza, sailed again, but, being dismasted 
in a sionn, returned to refit, by reason of wlrich she was detained so long 
lliul the ship of 1799, also under American colours, and this time, it would 
.sconi, a real American, the Franklin, Captain Devereux, arrived at Nagasaki, 
and was nearly loaded before Captain Stewart was ready to sail. In this ship 
of 1709 came out, to be stationed as an officer at the factory. Hcndidck Doeff, 
who remained there for the next seventeen years, and to wnose Eecolleclions 
oj Japan, written in Dutch, and published in Holland in 1835, we are greatly 
indebted for what wo know of the occurrences in Japan during that period. 

In 1807, the Eclipse, of Boston, chartered at Canton by the Eussian Ameri¬ 
can Company, for Kamchatka and the northwest coast of America, entered 
the bay of Nagasaki under Russian coloura and was towed to the anchorage 
by an immense number of boats. The Japanese declined to trade, and asked 
what the ship wanted. Being told water and fresh provisions, they sent on 
Iward a ])lentl{ul supply of fish, hogs, vegetables, and tubs of wate)*, for which 
they would iako no pay. Finding that no trade was to be had, on the third 
day tlio captain lifted his anchors, and was towed to soa by near a liundred 
boals.^l 


RUSSIAWS MADE PRISONEES 

In Octol:or, 1804, a Russian vessel came to Nagasaki having on board an 
ambassador from the czar and a number of shipwrecked Japanese. The 
ambassador Avas treated with great courtesy, but Avas sent back after a deten¬ 
tion of six months with the polite assurance that Japan wished to have abso¬ 
lutely nothing to do Avith any foreigners other than Dutch and Chinese. _ It 
is iiiLorosliug to compare the polite courtesy of Uie Japanese on this occasion 
and their care of the Russian prisonera made in 1811 Aviih their rather more 
fierce—allhougli no more firm and decided—attitude toAvards the Russians a 

hundred years lalci‘.« i /c i j 

Captain Golovnin, an educated and intelligent Russian naval officer, had 
been commissioned in 1811, as commander of the sloop-of^war Diana, to suiwey 
the souilioni Kurile islands, in which group the Russians include both-Saghabn 
ami Yo'aq, Avhicli they reckon as the tweaity-first and tAventy-second Kurues. 
At tho southern cxlvcraity of the mneleenlli Kurile some Japanese were first 
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met with (Jvily 13tU). Soon after, Golovnin, with two officers, four men, and 
a ICurile interpreter, having landed at a bay on the southern end of ICuiiashiri, 
the tweniietli Kurile, whom the Japanese had a settlement and a garrison, 
they were invited into the fori, and mode prisoners. Thence they were taken, 
partly by water and partly by land, to Ilakodate^ a Japanese town at the 
southern extremity of Yezo. This journey occupied four weeks, in which, 
by Golovnin’s calculation, they travelled between six and seven hundred miles. 
The Japanese staled it at two hundred and fifty-five of their leagues. The 
route followed was along the oast coast of the island. Every two miles or 
so there was a populous village, from all of which extensive fisheries were 
carried on, evidently the great business of the inhabitants. The fish were 
caught ill great nets, Iiundiecls at once. The best were of the salmon species, 
but every Mnd of marine animal was eaten. The gathering of sea-weeds for 
food (of the kind called by the llussians sea-cabbage) also constituLecl a con¬ 
siderable branch of iiidusti-y. In the northern villages the inhabitants were 
principally native ICuvilcs, with a few Japanese officers. Within a hundred 
and twenty or thirty miles of Hakodate tlic villages wore inhabited entirely 
by Japanese, and wore much larger and handsomer iluin those farther north, 
having gardens and orchards, and distinguished by their scrupulous neatness: 
but even the Kurile inhabitants of Yezo wore far superior in civilisation and 
comforts to those of the more northern islands belonging to Ilussia. 

When first seized by the Japanese the llussians were bound with cords, 
some about tho thickness of a finger, and othcra still smaller. They were all 
tied exactly alike (according to the prescribed method for binding those arrest¬ 
ed on criminal cliavgcs), tho cords for each having the same number of knots 
and nooses, and all at equal distances. There were loops j’oiind their Inoasts 
and necks; their elbows were drawn almost into contact behind their backs, 
and their hands were firmly bound together. From these fastenings pro¬ 
ceeded a long cord, the end of which was held by a JapancHO. who, on tho 
slightest attempt to escape, had only to pull it to make the elbows come in 
contact, with great pain, and so to tighten the noose about the neck as almost 
to produce strangulation. Their legs were also tied together above the ankles 
and above the knees. Thus tied, they were conveyed all the way to Ilakodal-e, 
having the choice, for the land part of tho route, either to bo carried in a rude 
sort or palanquin formed of planks, on which they were obligati to lie flat, or 
to walk, which they generally preferred ns Usss irksome, and for which purpose 
the cords about the ankles were removed, and those above the knees loosened. 
The cords were drawn ho tight as to be very painful, and even after a while to 
cut into the flesh; yet, though in all other respects the JapaucHo seemod in¬ 
clined to consult the comfort of the priaonors, tlicy would not, for tho lirst six 
or seven clays, bo induced to loosen them, of which tiie eliief rcawon Liirned out 
to bo their apprehension lest tlio prisonera might coLninit suicide—that being 
the Japanese resource under such extremities. 

Their escort consisted of from one hundred jukI fifty to two hundred men. 
Two Japanese guides from the neighbouring villages, changed at eacli new 
district, led the way, bearing handsomely carved staves. Thou came three 
soldiers, then Captain Golovnin with a soldier on one side, and on the other 
an attendant with a twig to drive off the gnats, which were troublesome, and 
against which his bound hands prevented him from defending himself. De- 
hiud came an officer holding the ends of the i*opcs by which the ])risoner wjis 
bound, then a party of ICuiiles bearing his kango, followed by another relief 
party. The other captives followed, one by one, escorted in the same manner. 
Finally came three soldici's, and a number of Japanese and Kurile servants 
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carrying provisions and baggage. Each of the escort had a wooden tablet 
suspended from Ins girdle, on which were inscribed his duties and which prisoner 
ho was stationed with; and tlie commanding officer liad a corresponding list 
of the whole. The prisoners had the same fare with the escort—three meals 
^ goiiorally of rice boiled to a tliick gruel, two pieces of pickled radish 
for seasoning, soup made of radislics or various wild roots and herbs, a kind of 
macaroni, and a piece of broiled or boiled fish. Sometimes they had stowed 
mushrooms, and each a hard-boiled egg. Their general drink w’as very in¬ 
different lea, without sugar, and sometimes saki. Their conductors frequently 
stopped at the villages to rest, or to drink tea and smoke tobacco, and they 
also rested for an liour after dinner. They halted for the night an hour or 
two licfore sunset, usually in a village with a small garrison. They were 
always conducted first to the front of the house of the officer in command, and 
were seated on bonclics covered with mats, when tlie officer came out to inspect 
them. They were then taken to a neat house (which generally, when they 
first onlered, was hung round with striped cotton cloth), and were placed to- 
|?cthor m one apaviment, the ends of their ropes being fastened to iron hooks 
ill the walls. Tlioir boots and stockings were pulled off, and their feet batlied 
in warm water with salt in it. For bedding they had the Japanese mattresses 
—quilts with a thick wadding—folded double. 

After the first six or seven days their bonds were loosened, and they got 
on more comfortably. The Japanese took the greatest care of their health, 
not allowing them to wot their feet, carrying them across the shallowest 
streams, and furnisbing them with quilted Japanese gowns as a protection 
against the rain. 

At I’lakodato they wore received by a great crowd, among which were 
Rovoral persons with silk dresses mounted on hoi-scs witli rich caparisons. 
“ Both sides of the road,” says Golovnin, "were crowded with spectators, yet 
overyono iDohaved with the utmost decorum. I particularly marked their 
fiouiUonancos, and never once observed a malicious look, or any sign of hatred 
towards us, and none showed the least disposition to insult us by mockery or 
doiision.” He had observed the same thing in the villages through which 
they liad passed^ where the prisoner had received, as they did afterwards, 
from numerous in<lividuals, many touching instances of commiseration ana 
symjmthy. 

At Hakodate they were confined in a prison, a high wooden enclosure, or 
f('noe, surrounded by an earthen wall somewhat lower (and on theu first ap¬ 
proach to it hung with .striped cloth),' inside of which was a long, barn-like 
building. Within tliis building were a number of small apartments, scarcely 
six feet square, formed of thick spam, and exactly like cages, in which the 
prisoners wore shut up, the passages and otlicr spaces being occupied by the 
guards.^ Tlicir food was much worse than on the journey (probably Japanese 
])rison fare), boiled rico, soup of warm water and grated radish, a handful of 
finely cliopped young onions with boiled beans, and one or two pickled cueum- 
1 levs or radishes. Instead of the radish-soup, puddings of bean-meal and rancid 
lisli-oil were sometimes served. Very rarely they had half a fish, with soy. 
'J'heir drink was warm water, and occasionally bad lea. 


1 Tho fni t on Uic island where they were token prisoners, when first seen from the ship, was 
Ininc ro\in(l willi striiDcd cloths, which conoenlea the walls. These cloths Imd embrasures 
pivinlwl on thorn, but in so rough a manner tliat the deception could be perceived atacon- 

^"''^'aThVcipscriptbn ot this prison corresponds very well to Kampfer’s description of the one 

at Nagasaki. 
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Their only means of communicating with the Japanese had been, at first, 
a Kurile, one of tlie prisoners, who knew a little Russian, and probably about 
as much Japanese. At Hakodate another interpreter iDrcsentcd himself; but 
he, a man of fifty, naturally stupid, and knowing nothing of any European 
language except a little Russian, did not prove much better. 

The second clay they worn condiictccf tlirough the streets, by a guard of 
soldiers (the prisoners each with a rope round his waist liclcl by a Japanese), 
to a fort or castle, wliich was sunmmded by palisades and an earthen wall. 
Within was a court-yard, in the centi’e of which was a brass cannon on a 
badly constructed carriage. From this court-yard Golovnin, and after him 
each of the others, was conducted through a wide gale, which was immediately 
shut behind tliom, into a large hall, of wliioh half had a pavement of small 
stones; the other half had a floor, or platform, raised three feet from the 
ground, and covered with curiously wrouglit mats. Tlie hall was fifty or 
sixty feet long, of equal breadth, eighteen feet high, and divided by movable 
screens, neatly painted, from other adjoining rooms. There wcire two or 
three apertures for windows, with paper instead of glass, admitting an ob¬ 
scure, gloomy light. The governor sat on the floor, in ilie middle of the 
elevated plalfonn, with two secretaries behind him. On his left (the Japaiioso 
place of honour) was thc^ next in command; on his riglit, another oflicor; 
on each side of those, other ofliccrs of inferior rank. They all sat, in the 
Japanese fashion, with their legs folded under tlicm, two paces apart, clothed 
in black drosses, their short swords in their girdles, and thoir longer ones 
lying at their loifc. The new interpreter sat on the edge of tho raised floor, 
and ail inferior oflicer at each of the cornel's of it. On tho walls hung irons 
for securing prisoiiors, ropes, and various insti'umcnts of pnnishmont. The 
Russian prisoners stood in front of tho raised floor, the oflicors in a lino, tho 
sailors behind. Tho Kurilo was seated on the stones. They underwent a 
very rigorous and particular examination, all their answers being written 
down. The questions related to their birthplaces; thoir families (and when 
it appeared that they came from different towns, how it hai)pened that they 
sowed on laoard the same ship); the burden and force of their vessel; their 
own rank; their object; thoir route since leaving St. Fotersburg, which they 
wore required to trace on a chart, etc., do. 

Among other things, the governor remarked that Tjaxmnnn (who luul 
visited Japan in 1792) wore a long tail, and covered his hair with flour; 
whereas the prissoners (powder and queues Iinving gone out of fiishioii in tho 
interval) had thoir hair cut short and impowilei'cd; and ho asked if some 
change of religion had not taken place in Russia. When told that in IliiRsia 
thero was no connection between religion and tho way of wearing the hair, 
the Japanese laughed, but expressed great surprise that there should not bo 
some express law on the subject. 

Eighteen days after, they had a second oxamumtioii, on which occasion 
a letter, of which the Japanese wanted an interpretation, was delivered to 
them. It had been sent on shore from their ship along witli their baggage, 
expressing a determination to return to Okhotsk for reinforcements, and 
iiever^ to quit the coast of Japan till the prisoners were rescued. This r('- 
examination was continued for two days, in which many inquiries wore made 
about Chvostov, and the papers he liad loft behind him, one of wliich was 
produced. The RiLSsian prisoners tried to make out that the proceedings of 
Chvostov were without authority from the Russian govoraiiient; Init tho 
Japanese evidently did not believe thcm.<^ 
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LiTorts were mucle to effect the release of the captured Russians, and in 
UiG following suniinev the Diana retui-ned under the command of Captain 
Rikord. Failing in all attempts to communicate with anyone on shore 
llikord took a Japane&;e mercliant, KacliL by name, back to Russia with him 
^ a sort of hostage. He returned again to Kunashiri, and the Russians were 
nnally ^ role^ed after havmg been confined over two years. A paper was 
sent with them to their government, explicitly stating Japanese policy with 
regard to foreigncra, the main substance of which was as follows: o 


NOl'iriOATlON rnoM tub oinmiyaka, the chief commanders next to the bunco of 

matsumai 

Twenty-two yoni's ngo a Russian ve,ssol niiived at Matsumai, and eleven years neo 
iiiiothor caino to Nagasaki. 1 hough the laws of our country were on both these occasions 
niuuitcly GxpUuued, yet wo aio of opinion that we have not been clearly understood on your 
part, owing to the gioat (lissimilarity between our languages and writing, However, as wo have 
now dolnuicd you, It will bo cosy to givo you an explanation of these matters. When you 
return to Russia, oommuniento to the commanders of the coasts of Kamchatka, Okhotsk, and 
othovs, the clciclaialion of our bungo, which will acquaint them with the nature of the Japanese 
laws with lospcct lo tlio arrival of foreign ships, and prevent a repetition of similar trans¬ 
gressions on your part. 

Ill our countiy the CJirisfclan religion is strictly prohibited, and European vessels ore not 
siitTcrcd to outer any Japanese harbour except Nagosaki. This law docs nob extend to Russian 
vessals only. This year it has not been enforced, because we wished to commumento with 
your countrymen; but all that may henceforth picseat tlicmsclvcs will be driven back by 
cannon-liaDs. in mind tliis declaration, and you cannot complain if at any future period 
you should oxporiciico a imsfortuno in consequence of your disregard of it. 

Among U3 tlioro cxiBts this law; “If ony European residing m Japan shall attempt to 
touch our jicoplo tlio Christian faith, he shall undergo a severe punisliment, and shall not be 
rofiloroil to lus native countiy.” As you, however, have not attempted to do so, you will 
accordingly lie permitted to icturn home. Think well on this. 

Our countrymen wish to carry on no comiucrco with foreign lands, for wo know no want 
of nocossajy tliiuga. Though /orelgnors aro per/nited to trade to Nagasaki, even to that 
harbour only tlioso are admitted with whom wc have for a long period maintained relations, 
and ivc do not trade wUh them for the sake of gain, but for other important objects. From 
tlio repented solicitations which you havo hitherto mado to us, you evidently Imagine that 
tlie nuBtoms of our counti'y resemblo those of your own; but you are very wrong in thinking so. 
In future, therefore, it will bo better to say no more about a commercial connection. 

In all ibis bnsinesg the efforts of Kachi had been indefatigable. At first 
lie was li’caLcd by his own countrymen with the suspicion and reserve ex¬ 
tended to nil, even native Japanese, who come from a foreign country. For 
a long time ho was not permitted to visit Golovnin, A guard was set over 
him, and oven his friends nud relations could not see nim except in the 
prosonco of an imperial soldiei*. In fneb according to the Japanese laws, 
as a person just returned from a foreign country, he ought to have been 
allowed no corrospondonce at all with his friends. The governor of Hako- 
diiLn, having a IciiGr for him from his only son, said not a word to him about 
it, but Imving sent for him to convey a letter from Golovnin on board the 
Diana, while walking up and down the room, throw his^on's letter towards 
him, as if it had been a piece of waste paper taken out of his sleeve acciden¬ 
tally wit h the other letter, and then turned his back to give him time to pick 
it up.^ 

> III Japan, ns elsewhere, otiquetto requires a good many things to be done under felled 
I'lrotmcc.i, and ou matiy occa-sfoiis an affected ignor^ce of wbat everybody knows, rhe 
Japanese have a particular term (neboen) to express this way of doing things. 
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Kachi's abclueiion had thrown his family into great distress. A celebrated 
priest, or spivit-mcdlum, at Halcodatc, to the question whether he ever would 
return, had answered, "Kachi will return the ensuing summer, with two of 
his companions; the remaming two have perished in a foreign land.” This 
answer was communicated to Golovnin, who laughed at it; but when, on 
Kachi's return, it appeared that two of his Japanese atLenclauts had actually 
died, the Japanese beUevers were greatly edified, and highly indignant at 
Golovnin's persistence in maintaining that there was more of luck than fore¬ 
sight in the prophecy. Kachi's Avife, in her grief,^ made a vow to go on a 
pilgrimage through the whole of Japan; and Kachi assured Captain Rikord 
that scarcely had she returned from her pilgrimage when she received his 
letter from Kunashiri announcing his return. 

Kachi had a hosom friend, who, on learning his fate, divided his largo 
property among the poor, and took up his residence in the mountains, us a 
hermit. A.s appeared on various occasions, Kachi was a strict cli.scipliniiriau, 
and very punctilious. He had a daughter, whom, owing to some miscon¬ 
duct, he had discarded. She was dead to him, so he said; and to Rikord, 
to whom ho had told the story, and who had taknu an inUn-csi in the girl, 
ho had insisted that a reconciliation would bo inconsistont with his honour. 
Yet, to show his hermit friend that in Uio way of solf-siicrifico ho Avas not to 
bo outdone, he inado up his mind to the groat effort of calling his daughter 
into life, and forgiving her. His friend avouUI, he said, Avhen this coimnu- 
nicatioii was made to him, at ouco imdcmlaud it. 

Duvlue Kachi’a absence his mcrcaiitilo affairs had prospered, and before 
Rikord's departure lie brought on board tho Diana, AvUh all the ovi{lonc() of 
paternal pride, his .son, who seemed, indeed, to he a promising youlh. Tlo 
AvasA^'ory libeinl in his distribution of silk and cotton Avaddod flresscs to iho 
crcAV, to all of Avhom ho gave one or more, to his favom'ilos tho host ones, 
taking especial care to remember tho cook.« 


ATilBRICAN INTRRCOUnSB WITH JAPAN 

The sailing of the Dvitch ships was, us wc have seen, intomiplod by t]\o 
French wans, and on several occasions it was au American ship AAdiich iiuulo 
the annual visit from Batavia to tho Dutcli factory in Japan. No vessels 
at all camo from Batavia betAveen the years 1801) and 1813, and again from 
18ld to 1817 the Dutch intcrcoiir.se Avas dificoiitinuod. Finally in 1817 Uvo 
ships arrived from Batavia with the uoavr that tho colony hail nislored 
to the Dutch, and in tho next year an Biiglisli boat tried to esLablish trading 
relations, but without success. In 1837 an American firm at Macao fitted 
out the brig Morrison to sail for Japan, lumiig on board tlireij Japaiieso Avho 
had been shipAvrecked on the American shore of the Pacific find Avho had 
been sent from there to England and thence to Macao, and also four Japaiieso 
who had beqn wrecked on the Philippines. The Japanese met them Avitli a 
show of hosl-ility and they were not allowed to land. Tho Japanese on board 
tile Morrison were especially disappointed.® 

The poor fellows suffered severely at this unexpected extinction of their 
prospect of revisiting their families They expressed groat indignation at 
the conduct of their countrymen, and Iaa'O of them .shaved their heads entirely, 
in token, as it Avas understood, of haAdng rcnouueed tlioir native soil. As it 
was not deemed expedient to go to Nagasaki, whero the Japanese on board 
expressed their deteiTnination not to land, tho Moirison returned to Macao. 
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Ill 1843, probably in consequence of this visit of the Mmmi, the Japanese 
authorities pi-omulgatecUn edict, of which the following is a translation as 
Dutch at Deshima, who were requested to communicate to the 
for attempt ever made to employ their agency 


Shipwrecked poisons of the Japanese nation must not bo brought back to their countiv 
except on board of Dutch or Chmcao ships, for, in case these shipwrecked persona 6hall?o 
brouRh back in the slaps of other nations, iLy m\l not be receivecf. Considering the exn^ 
prohibitiori. even to Japanese ^bjecte, to explore or make examinations of the coX^ 
islands of tho cnipiio, this prohibition, for greater reason, is extended to forei^mers. 


The British opium war in China, of the progress of which tlie Japanese 
were well informed, if it increased tlie desire of the English to gain access to 
Japan, did iiotj by any means, diminish the Japanese dread of foreigners.d 
In spite oi all Japanese edicts, iiowever, foreigners still tried to gain 
admittance into their island. In 1848 the American commodore Biddle was 
instructed to ascertain if Japan would open her ports to foreign trade He 
received the following answer as translated by the Dutch interpreter: 


According to the Japancao laws, the Japancao may not trade except with the Dutch mid 
Chineso. It will not be allowed that America make a tveaty with Japan or trade with her 
as the aamo ia not allowed with any othoi nation. Concerning strange lands all things are fixed 
at Naei‘sal<i, but not hoio in the bay; therefore,you must depart as quick aa posaible, and net 
come any move to Japan. 


The next year tho PvM v/as despatched from Canton under Commander 
Glynn, to bring away cer(,nin American sailore who were reported to have 
boon shipwrecked in Japan. Tho Prehle accomplished its mission in so far as 
obtaining the sailors was concerned, but no Americans were allowed to land. 
Tlicao successive repulses, however, failed to discourage American attempts 
to establish a footing in tho exclusive island.® 


COMMODORE rERUV’s EXPEDITION 

The settlement of California, the new trade opened thence with China, 
and the idea of .steam communication across the Pacific, for which the coal of 
Japan might bo needed, combined, witli the extension of the whale fishery in 
the northern Japanese seas, to increase the desire in America for access to the 
ports of Japan. Shortly after the visit of tho PreUe the American govern¬ 
ment resolved to send an envoy thither, backed by such a naval force oa 
would insure him a respectful hearing—the cases of Biddle and Glynn seeming 
to prove that the humouring policy could not be relied upon, and that the only 
^vny to deal successfully with the Japanese was to show a resolution not to 
take No for an answer. 

Accordingly, Mr. Webster, as secretary of state, prepared a letter from the 
president to the emperor of Japan; also a letter of instructions to the American 
naval commauder in the China seas, to whom it was resolved to intrust the 
(iuty of envoy, and whoso force was to be strengthened by additional ships. 
'Jlio siiiliiig, nowover, of these shiiis was delayed till after Mr. Webster’s 
death; and in tlie mean time Commodore Matthew C. Perry was selected as 
tho head of tho expedition. A new letter, dated November 5th, 1852, ad- 
drossofl from the state department to the secretary of the navy, thu.s defined 
its objects: 

II. w.—VOL, xxiY, 2n 
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“ 1. To effect some permanent arrangement for tlic protection of Ainericaii 
seamen and property wrecked on these islands, or driven into their ports by 
stress of weather. 

“ 2. The iierinission to American vessels to enter one or more of their ports, 
ill order to obtain supplies of pi'ovisions, water, fuel, etc.; or, in case of disfis^ 
tors, to refit so as to enable them to prosecute their voyage. It is very desir¬ 
able to have permission to establish a depot for coal, if not on one of tlio 
principal islands, at least on some small, iminlwibited one, of which it is said 
there are several in their vicinity. 

''3, The permission to our vessels to enter one or more of their ports for 
the purpose of disposing of their cargoes by sale or barter.” 

The mission was to Bo of a j^adfic character, as the president had no power 
to declare war; yet the diow of force was evidently relied upon as more likely 
than anything else to weigh with the Japanese. The Dutch govonuuent, it 
was stated, had instructed their agents at Doshima to do all they could to pro¬ 
mote the success of the exporlition. Indeed, if wc may believe Jancigny,i 
who speaks from information obtained during a residence at Batavia in 1844- 
45, the king of Hollaucl had, as long ago as that time,addressed a letter to Llio 
emperor of Japan, urging him to abandon the policy of excluBion. The letter 
of instructions disavowed any wisli to obtain exclusive privileges; but, ns a 
matter of policy, nothing was to bo said about other nations. 

Furnished with tlioso ordem, and this letter splendidly engrossed and 
enclosed in a gold box of the value of a thousand dollars, and provided als() 
with a variety of presents, Commodore Perry, towards the end of 1862, sailed 
from the United States in the stcam-frigato Mississippi, and, after touching 
at Madeira and the Cape of Good riopc,amvccl at Ilong-Kong in April, 1863, 
whence he proocoded to Shanghai. The clisnemion of the vessels of the squad¬ 
ron, delay in the arrival of others from the United Stak\s, dilllculty in obtain¬ 
ing coalj and tho claim of the American merchanU in China, in consideration 
of existing civil commotions, to the protecting presence of a naval force, 
caused some delays, But at length, afUu* touching at I^onehoo and making 
a visit to the Bonin Islands, Perry, with the stoam-frigato iimquchanna, now 
the flagship, the Mississippi, and the sloops-of-war IHymouth aiifl Saratoga, 
made Cape Idsu about daybreak on the 8tli of July. Many rumours had Ix'oii 
current on the coast of China of extensive warlike prrpnrationH bv the ,lapa- 
nese, aided by the Dutch, and the Kf|uadrou was fully prepared for a luKstilo 
reception. Perry had made up his mind, insUnul of attempting to coiiciliato 
by yielding, to stand upon his dignity to the utmost, to allow no jx'tty annoy¬ 
ances, and to (leniniid as a right, instead of soliciting as a favour, the couric'sic'y 
due from one civilised nation to another. 

The pi'omontory constituting the piwincc of Idzu appeared, us thovessids 
ran along it, to be a group of high mountains, their .summits scari'etl with 
slide.s, and their sides mostly wooded, though here uiid there a cultivated spot 
could be .seen. By noon the ships reached Cape Siigami, which soparatea the 
inner from the outer bay of Yedo. The sliorcs of lliis j>oint rose in abi’upt 
bluffs two hundred feet high, Avitli green dells ruuuiug down to the waU'.i'-sidc!. 
Farther off were groves and cultivated fields, and momUainH in the disUmco. 

Leaving behind some twelve or fifteen Japanese boats, which put off from 
Capo Sagaini to intercept them, the vessels stood up through the narrowest 
part of the bay, not more than five lo eight miles wide, but expanding aftcr- 

> Japan, p 197. Perry, to jvuIkc by liis Ictlers (December Mth, 18f}3 Miiy Gth, 18/53), difl 
not plncc much iclianco on tlicnltlof the Dutch, T]ig UiiUsh Admiiulty showed Uicir good¬ 
will by furnishing the latest chmta mid Bulling directions for the eastern scivs. 
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wards to fifteen miles, having now also in sight the eastern shore, forming a 
part of the province of Awa. IVithiii half an hour after passing Cape Sagami 
they made another bold promontory from the west, forming a second entrance 
to the upper bay. In the bight formed by it lay the town of Urakawa, visible 
irom the ships, winch, sounding their way, anchored witliin a mile and a half 
m the promontory a mile or more in advance of the anchorage ground of the 
Columbus and Vincennes. 


As the ships dropped their anchors two or thi'ee guns or mortars were 
fired from ilie second promontory, and four or five boats put off. They were 
of unpainted wood, very shai'p, their greatest breadth well towards the stern, 
and propelled with great rapidity^ by tall, athletic rowers, naked, save a cloth 
about the loins, who shouted lustily as they pulled. In the stern of each boat 
was n small flag with tliree horizontal stripes, the middle one black, the others 
white, and about it wei'c four or five well-dressed men with two swords in their 
girdles. 

Some parley took place before anybody was admitted on boai'cl, that favour 
being refused except to Um 0 rson highest in authority in the town, The con¬ 
versation was carried on in Dutch, wiicli the Japanese interpreter spoke very 
well, and, from what he said, it was evident that the vessels had been expected. 
After a long parley, in whicli tho high rank of the commodore, and the necessity 
of his being met by persons of corresponding rank, were veiy much insisted 
upon, an oinccr^ representing himself as second in command at the town in 
sight/ was admitted on board. The commodore, however, declined to see 
him m person, and turned him over to Mr. Contee, the flag-lieutenant, who, 
assisted by the two interpreters;—one for Dutch, the otlier for Chinese—had 
a long interview with him and his interpreter in the cabin. He was told that 
the object of tho expedition was to deliver a letter from the president of the 
United Slates to tho emperor, and that some high officer must be sent on board 
to rt'ceive it; also, tliat the squadron would not submit to be watched and 
guarded, after the Japanese fashion, but that all the guard-boats must with- 
ilraw. Tho officer, ns usual, was very inquisitive. He wanted to laiow 
wild,her the vessels came from Boston, Now York, or 'Washington, how many 
iiKin they had, etc,, etc,; but these questions ho was given to understand were 
rogarclou as imperUnGnt. 

Seeing the adcrinination evinced, tlic Japanese officer, by name Tabroske, 
rotuvuod on shore, taking back his official notifications in French, Dutch, 
mid iOnglish, by custom always addressed to ships arriving on the coast 
which tho lieutenant refused to receive. He was followed by the boats, 
w'liiclij after that, kept at a respectful distance. He came back in about an 
hour to oxciisc liis superior from receiving the letter addressed to the emperor, 
lie spoke of Nagasaki os the proper place for foreign ships to touch at, and 
doubted if tho letter would bo answered; but all this was cut short by the 
assurance that if his superior did not send for the letter, tho ships would pro¬ 
ceed still higher up the bay to deliver il themselves; upon which infonnation, 
much ngitaiodj ho stipulated for pennission to return in the morning. As he 
departed, looking at the long gun in the cabin, he exclaimed, with an inter¬ 
rogative look, "Paixhan?” showing timt the Japanese were not ignorant of 
tlio modern iinjirovemcnts in gunnery any mom than of American geography. 

It was noticed that, towards night, die boatmen put on their Japanese 
"ow'iis, most of them blue, with white stripes on the sleeves, meeting angular- 
wise on the shoulders, ancl with a symbol or badge on the back, Others wore 
gowns of rod and white stripes, with a black lozenge upon the back. A few 
had broad bamboo hats, like a shallow basin inverted; but most of them were 
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Ijarelieaded. Tlie oflicers wore liglit and beautifully lacquered liais, with a, 
gilded symbol in front. During the night watch-fires blazed along the coast^ 
and bells wore heard sounding the houi'e. The next morniug (Saturday) 
Koyama Yezaimon, first in command at the town, came on board, and made 
another attempt to l^eg off from receiving the loiter to the emperor. Piually 
he proposed to send to Yedo for permission, and was allowed three days to 
do it in. 

Meanwhile surveying parties from the ships ran up the bay a distance of 
four miles, finding everywhere from thirty to forty fathoms of water. They 
sounded round the bight within which the ships lay, keeping about a cable's} 
length from the shore, and finding five fathoms. Yezaimon represented that 
this survey was against the Japanese laws, but was told that if forbidden by 
the laws of Japan, it was commanded liy the laws of America. On approach¬ 
ing the forts, of which there were five, two apparently of recent construction, 
the soldiers, armed with matchlocks, came out; but as the boats drew near, 
they retired again. These forts were very feeble, mounting only fourteen 
guns in the whole, none larger than nine-pounders. Of soldiers, al^out four 
hundred were seen, many of them armed with spears. There was also, as 
usual, a great show of canvas screens; but, on tim whole, iho warlike means 
of the Japanese seemed contemptible. 

From the town to tho end of the promontory, a distance of n mile and a 
half, was an unbroken line of villages. At least a lumdrod small craft lay in 
tlie harbour. Tlio hills behind, some five hundred feet high, wore dotted with 
pines and other trees. In tho morning and evening, when the air wtvs clear. 
Mount Fuai might bo scon in the west, sixty miles distant. Tho presence of 
the American ships did not seem to disturb the coasting trade, Sixty or 
seventy largo junks, besides hundreds of boats and fishing-smacks, daily 
passed up and down the bay, to and from Yedo. 

On Monday, tho llih, the same surveying paiiy proceeded up tho bay 
some ten miles, followed by the Mississippi. They were constantly met 
by government boats, the officers on board which urged thorn by signs to 
return, bt[t of whicli they took no notice. Deep soundings were ovorywhera 
obtainedj with a bottom of soft mud. A deep bay was found on tho western 
shore, with good and safe anchoring ground. In the evening Yezaimon 
returned on Ipoard, well pleased, apparently, to be able to give informutioii 
of tho probability of good news from Yedo, but rather troul)led at tho explora¬ 
tions by the boats. The nag-liculenaiil, willi whom lie liad l]ia interviews, 
describes him as “a gGiitleinaii, clever, polished, well-informed, a fine, large 
nmn, about thirty-four, of most excellent couiitciiancc, taking his wine freely, 
and a boon companion.” 

The next clay (the^ 12th) he brought information that tlio emperor would 
scud clown a high officer to receive the letter. No answer would bo given 
immediately, but one would be forwarded through the Dutch or Chincise. 
This latter proposition the commodore treated as an insult. As, however, if 
he waited for an answer, excuses might easily be found for protracting his 
stay in an incoiivciiicnt maniLer, and at last wearying him out, he agreed 
to allow lime for its preparation, and lo return to receive it. The following 
Thursday (the 14th) was appointed for the interview with the commissioners 
appointed to rocciyc the letter, whicli was to take ])lace two miles .south 
of tho town, at a picturesque spot on the left side of a narrow valley extend¬ 
ing inland from tho liead of the bight. Its retired situation, and tho facility 
it afforded for the display of a military force, were probably tho motives of 
its selection. 
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the to? ““'-“e- approached 

ine spoL, long Imca of canvas walls were seen stretchiiiff erescent-wiso onifA 

hviir^ and in front files of soldiers witli a multitiiSe of 

^ Nv? die centre of the crescent were nine tall standards 

with broad scarlet pennons, in the rear of which could be seen the roof of the 
house prepared for the interview. On the right, a line of X Sv boats 
was ch awn up, parallel to the beach, each with a red flag at iti^stern. 

^vr^3^foiemost files of the Japanese sokUei-s stood about a hundred yards 
fiom the beach, m somewhat loose and strag^ing older. The greater part 
wero_ behind the canvas screens. There were a number of horses to be seen 
and 111 the background a bo^ of cavalry. The Japanese stated the number 
of tioops at five thousand. On the slope of the hill, near the village, was col¬ 
lected a crowd of spectators, of whom many were vfomen. 

As soon as thc stearaci's dropped their anchors they were approached bv 
two boats containing their former visitora, the fimt and second officers of the 
town, wuli the interpretei’s, very richly dressed in silk brocade, bordered with 
velvet, and having on tlieir garments of cemnony. The steamers lay with 
tliQir broadsides to the shore, ready for action in case of treachery. Fifteen 
launches and cutlers were got ready, from which three hundred and twenty 
persons, oiuccrs, seamen, marines, and musicians, were landed on an extern- 
poraneous jetty which llie Japanese had formed of bags of sand. Last of all 
the commodore laiuled with due formolily, when the wliole body, preceded 
by tho Japanese officers and interpreters, marched to the house of reception 
carrying with them the presidents letteii, the box which licld it wrapped in 
scarlet cloth, as was also that containing the letter of credence, In iront of 
the houfies pve\3aYe(l for U\e interview were two old brass fouv-pounderB, appar- 
oiilly Spanish, and on each side a company of soldiers, those on one side amiecl 
with matchlocks, those on the other with old Tower muskets, with flint locks 
and bayonols. 

The reception building was a temporary structure, evidently put up for the 
occasion. The first apartment, about forty feet square, was of canvas. The 
floor was covered with while cotton cloth, with a pathway of red felt leading 
across to a raised inner apartment, wholly cai’iieted with the same red felt. 
'J'liis apartment, of whioli the front was cnlirely open, was hung with fine 
cloth, stamped with the impei*ial symbols in white on a ground of inoleb. On 
the right was n row of arm-chairs for the commodore and his staff. On the 
o])po,sitc siile sat the two commissionci’s appointed to receive the lettei’S, and 
who wore announced by flic iiitorprclcrs as the jjrincos of Idzu and Iwami, 
The forinov was a man about fifty, with a very pleasing and intelligent face. 
The latter ivas older by fifteen yearn or so, winkled with age, and of looks 
much less prepossessing. Botli were splendidly dresed, in heavy robes of silk 
tis-sue, elaborately ornamented with threads of gold and silver. As the com¬ 
modore entered, both rose and bowed gravely, but immediately resumed their 
scats and remained silent and passive as statues. 

At ilio end of tho room was a large scarlet-lacquered box, standing on gilded 
foot, beside whicli Yc/.aimon and ono of the interpreters knelt, at the same time 
signifying that all thing.? were ready for the reception of the letters. They 
were brought in, and tho boxes conlaiuing Uiem being opened so as to display 
the writing and the golden seals, they were placed upon the scarlet box, and 
along with Uiom translations in Dutch ancf Qiiuese, os well as an English 
\ ranscript. The prince of Iwami then handed to tlie interpreter, who gave it to 
the commodore, an official receipt in Japanese, to whicli the interpreter added 
a Dutch ti'anslation, which translated literally into English was as follows: 
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The letter of the prealdent of the United States of Noi-th America, and copy, nte lioieby 
received and delivered to the emperor. Many tunes it has been coininunicatcd tiiut ImsiiiefeS 
relating to foreign countries cannot bo ti'oiisactcd hero in Urakiwa, but in Niigasalci, Now, 
it has been observed that the admiral, in his quality of ambusaatlor of the picsulcid, would bo 
insulted by it, the justice of this has been acluiowlcdgcd; consequently the ^ll)o^c~]nc'lltionGd 
letter is hereby received, in opjiosition to the Japanese law. 

Because the place is not dc.signed to treat of nnytliiiig fiom forcigiicis, so neitlicr can 
conferenoo nor entertainment take place. The letter being icccivcd, you will leave licic. 

The coininoclorc rcraai'ketl. when Uuk Tcccii)!/ was delivered to him, that 
he should retarn again, jirabaoly in April or May, for an anstyer. ''With all 
the .sliips?” asked the interpreter. "Yes, and probaldy with more," was 
the reply. Nothing more was said on either sale. As the commodore de¬ 
parted, the eominiasioners rose and rciriained standing, and .so the interview 
ended, without a single word uttci*ed on. their part. 

The Japanese olTioer.s of tho town, with the Japanese inlerprotors, accom¬ 
panied the American party back to the Susquehanna, whose machinery they 
examined with much interest. AVhen off the town, they wore sot ashore; 
but the steamorH, to show how lightly the injunction to leave was rogiirdcd, 
proceeded up tho bay and anchored u short distance above the point reached 
by tho Mismsinpi. In spite of tho soliciludo of the Japaiioso ollicoi’K, wlu? 
came again on board, tho whole biglit between tlio promontory of Urakawa 
and another north of it was carefully .sui-voyed. At Uio head a river was foimd. 
Tho shores wore studded with villages, whose inhabitants offered tt) tho sur¬ 
veying party cold water, and pcaclics from their gardens. To tho place where 
the stcamoi's lay the name was given of “American anchorage'.” 

The next day (Friday, tho 15th) the Mississippi pi-occedod on an iixcur- 
sioii ten miles further up, and reached, as was siii)ix)scd, within eight or 
ton miles of the capital. On the western shore were Hccn tv’o largo towns. 
On the extremity of a capo in front, some four miles tiistani, stood a tall 
white tower like a lighthouse. TIiro(5 or four miles Ijoyond was a crowd of 
shipping, supposed to bo the anchorage of yinagawa, the soiithcrn suburb of 
Yedo. At the point where tlie steamer put about she had twenty fathoms 
ol water. On Saturday, the IGlh, the vexseis iuov(5d to a new ancliorago, 
five or six miles down the bay and much lU'arcr tho .shore, and here tlic’ 
surveying operations wcxq renewed. Tlie. sumo day an inicvcBiingo of \nos- 
ents took nlaco with Ycmimoii, wlio, however, was induced to accept those 
offered to liim only by the positive refusal of liLs own, ex(!(5i)t on that condi¬ 
tion. Thus pressed, ho finally took them, except .some arms—artichis, ho 
said, which the Ja])ano.sc iioiiher gave nor veec'ivod. In the afti'runon h<^ 
came again, in excellent humour, lii.s conduct probably having boon approviid 
on shore), bringing a (luantity of fowls in light wicker coops, and ihreo or 
four thousand eggs in boxe-s, for which a box of gardon-.soods wa.s acooptod 
ill return. Tho next day, tho I7th, and tho U'litli since th(‘h' arrival, tho vt'ssols 
weighed and stood for Loochoo, the bay being covorotl with boats to witness 
their departure. 

Commodore Perry spent the rcinuiiidor of the year on the coast of Oliiiia, 
keeping one vessel, however, at Loochoo, and prosoculing the survey of tho 
Bonin Ishind.s. Shortly after his visit the shogun died, and an atti'iniit 
was made to take advantage of that ciroum.staucc to delay or iirevont tho 
return of the American ships. A coimnunicalioii, forwarded to Batavia by 
Big Dutcli ship that loft Nagaaald in Noveiiihor, and conunninoaieil iiy tho 
Dutch governor-general at Batavia to Bic comnuKloro, represented that tho 
necessary mourning for the deceased sovereign, and other arraugonionis con¬ 
sequent on his death, as well as the necessity of consulting all the princes, 
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iniist necessarily delay the answer to the president's letter, and suggested the 
dang’ci of confusion, or broil, ’ should the squadron come back at so unsea¬ 
sonable a moment. 


l^oivever, by this representation, on the 12fch of February. 
18 j 4, Commodore Perry reappeared in the bay of Yedo, with three steam 
Ingates, lour sloops of war, anti two store-sliips, and, the steamers taking the 
sailing vessels in low, they all moved up to the American anchorage, About 
two weeks were spent here in fixing upon a place to negotiate, the Japanese 
importuning the commodore to go back to Kamakura, twenty miles below 
Urakawa, or, at least, to tAe latter place, wliile he insisted upon going to 
Yedo. As ho declined to yield, and caused the channel to be sounded out 
within four miles of Yedo, they proposed, as the place of meeting, the village 
of Yokohama, containing about ten thousand people, and situated on the 
fihoro just opposite the an(^oragc of the ships. To tliis the coitimodore 
agreed, and the ships drew in and moored in line, with broadsides bearing 
upon the shore, and covering an extent of five miles. 

“On the 8 th of March,” says a letter dated on board the Vandalia, and 
published in. the Now York Journal of Comm&rce, “the day appointed for the 
first mooting, about nine hundred officei-s, seamen, and marines, armed to 
tlio tooth, lauded, and, with dmms beating and colours flying, were drawn up 
on the beach, ready to receive the commodore. As soon as he stepped on 
shore the bauds struck up, salutes wore fired, the marines presentea arms, 
and, followed by a long escort of ofiicei*s, he marched up between the lines 
and entered the house erected by the Japanese expressly foi' the occasion, 
Thousands of Japanese soldiers crowded the shore and the neighboiuing ele¬ 
vations, looking on with a good deal of curiosity and interest. 

“Tlio house was nothing but a plain frame building, hastily put up, con¬ 
taining ono large room—the audience hall—and several smaller, for the con- 
vomence of attendants, etc. The floor was covered with mats, and very 
pretty painted screens adorned the sides. Long tables and benches covered 
with rod woollen stuff, placed parallel to each other, three Imndsome braziers 
filled with burning charcoal on the floor between lliem, and a few violet- 
coloured crape hangings susi)ondcd from the ceiling, completed the furniture 
of the room. Aa wo entered we took our seats at one of the tables. The 
iTapanG.se comniissionem soon came in, and placed themselves opposite to us, 
at the other table; while behind us both, seated on tlie floor on theii* knecsi 
(Ihoir usual position, for tlicy do not use chairs), was a crowd of Japanese 
ofiicer.s forming the train of the cominissionem. 

“The bu.sincs8 was carried on in the Dutcli language, through interpreters, 
of whom they have several who speak very well, and two or three who speak 
a little English. They were on their knees, between the commissioners and 
the commodore. Our interpreter was seated by the side of the latter. It 
was curious to see the intolerable ceremony observed by them, quite humili¬ 
ating to a (lomocratio republican. A question proposed had to pass first 
through the interpreters, and then through several officers ascending in rank, 
Ix’foro it could reach the commissionci's, eveiyone bowing his forehead to 
the floor before he addressed his superior. Refreshments were served m 
('Ic'gautly lacquered dishes; first of all, tea, which, as in China, is the constant 
b(5VGrage; thou different kinds of candy and sponge cake (they are excellent 
confcctionors, and very fond of sugar); lastly, oranges and a palatable liquor 
(liHlilled from rice, called said. A flimsy banquet like this was not very 
agrccublo to such liungiy individuals as we, and we were the more disap- 


* Rather oa their hccla. 
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pointed, for, tlie Japanese using only diopsticks, we had, previously to coming 
ashore, taken the precaution, as we slircwdly thought, to provide ourselves 
with knives and forlcs, Imagine, then, oui* chagrin when finding nothing 
suhstantial u])on which to employ them. What was left on oiir plates was 
wrapped in paper and given to ub to carry away, according ’to the usual 
custom in Japan. 

“The commissioners were intelligent-looking men, richly dressed in gay silk 
petticoat pantaloons, and upper garments resembling in shape ladies' short 
gowns. Dark-coloured stockings, and two elegant swords pushed through 
a twisted silk girdle, finished the costume. Straw sandals arc worn, but are 
always slipped off upon entering a house. Tlicy do not cover the head, the 
top and front ]')aTt of which is shaved, and the back and side hair, being 
brought up, is tied so as to form a tjiil three or four inches long, that extends 
forward upon the bald pate, terminating about lialf-way between the apex 
and the forehead. It is a vciy comfortable fasluon, and, wore it not for the 
quantity of grease used in dressing it, would be a very cleanly one. 

“Two audiences a week were held, at wdiicli the same programme was 
performed as related above, except that we fared more luxuriou.sly. ^ Becom¬ 
ing better acquainted wUIi our tustc, they fensted us with a broth made of 
fish, boiled shrimps, hard-boiled eggs, and very good raw oysters. At one 
of the interviews (ftlarch 13th), the presents from our government wore deliv¬ 
ered. They consisted of clotlis, agricultuml imploinonts, firearms, etc., and 
a beautiful locomotive, tender, and pas.sengor-car, ono-fourth the ordinary 
size, which we put in motion on a circular track at the rate of twenty miles 
an liour. A inuc of magnetic tdcgi-uph wn.s also erected on shore and put 
in operation. The Japanese were more interested in it limn anything olso, 
but never manifostod any wonder. So capable arc they of con'couliiig ancl 
controlling their feelings, that they would examine the guns, machinery, oLo., 
of the sloamci's without expressing U\c slightest ustonishmont. ''fhey av(i a 
much finor-looking race than the Clnncso—inUdligont, i)olito, and hospitable, 
but proud, liconiious, unforgiving, and revengoful.” 

The death of a marine afforded an o])portnmty, at the first mcoUng with 
the commissioners, of demanding a burying-placc. It wrvS proposed to soncl 
the body to Nagasaki; but us the commodore would not listen to that, a spot 
was assigned near one of their temples, and in view of the ships, whore the 
body was buried, with all the forms of the J*liigli.sh church service, after which 
the Japanese surrounded tlic grave with a neat oiiclosuro of liiunboo. A 
formal letter of reply to the propo.sitions conlaiiiod in the IcLlcus delivered 
at the former visit ropeated the story of a change of succession and tho 
necessity of delays. The justice, however, of tho demands in relation to 
shipwrecked seamen, wood, water, provisions, iukI coal was conceded; but 
five years wein asked before opening a new harbour, the Americans, in tho 
moan time, to resort to Nagasaki. 

Of Nagasaki, however, the commodore would not liear, nor of any rc.slric- 
tioiis hko tho.se imposed on the Dutch and Chinese at that port. He demanded 
three harbours, one in Nippon, one in Yezo, and a third in lioochoo. Ah to 
the last two, tho Japanese pleaded that they were very distant countrie.s, and 
only partially subject to the emperor, especially tho last, upon which tlie 
commodore did not insist. In Nippon lie asked for Drakawa, ami for Mai- 
suraai m Yezo, but acceded to tho Japanese offer of Shiinoda ami IlakodaUi, 
having first sent a ship to examine the former. Tlio commissioners wore 
exceedingly tenacious, even upon points of phraseology, but gave evidence 

' Tho niirabei' of Amevienn officers present aL these interviews wns from twenty to fifty. 
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of acting in entire good faith, and the commodore conceded everything ^vliicli 
did not seem absolutely essential. The extent of the liberty to be allowed 
to American visitors was one of tlie gi-eateat difficulties. 

Shortly before the treaty was concluded the commodore gave an entertain¬ 
ment on board the PoioJuitan to the Japanese officials, about seventy in all. 
In conformity with Uieir customs, two tables were spread, one in the cabin 
for the commissioners and the captains of the fleet, another on deck for the 
inferior officers. " They did full justice,” says the letter-writer already quoted, 
“ to American cookery, and wem exceedingly fond of champagne, under the 
influence of which they became so very ineny and familiar that one of them 
vigorously embraced the commodom, who, imtil his epaulets began to suffer 
in the struggle, was very good-naturedly disposed to endure it.” 

Three copies of the U’eaty, in Japane.se, signed by the commissioners, 
wore delivered to the commodore, for which he exchanged three copies in 
English, signed by liimsclf, with Dutch and Chinese translations. This 
mctliod was adopted to satisfy the commissioners, who alleged that no Japa¬ 
nese could lawfully put his name to any document written in a foreign lan¬ 
guage, The treaty was as follows: 


"Tho UiiitGcl States of America and tbo Empire of Japan, desiring to estnblisli firm, lasting, 
tiiul flinooro frioadsliip between the two nations, have resdved to nx, in a manner clear and 
noaitWo, bv moans of a treaty or general convention oi peace and omity, the rides which shall 
in futuro bn mutually observed in Iho intercourse of their respective countries; for wbichmosb 
dosirablo objeot tbo president of the United States has conferred full powers on bis com- 
mlssionor, ^lattho\v Calbi-aith Perry, special ambassador of the United States to Japan; and 
tho august flovcicigu of Japan has given similar full powers to his commissioners, Hayasbi- 
L)aigaku-no-lcaini, Ido, priuco of Tsushima, Izawa, prmcc of Minosaka, and Udono, member 
of tho bonid of revenue. , , , .l ■ -j ^ « > j « 

"And tlio said commissioners, after liaviiig exchange! their said full powers, and duly 
considered tho iircmiaea, Imvo agiecd to tho following articles: _ 

" AnTioLE I.—There shall bo a perfect, permanent, and universal peace, and a sincere and 
cordial amity, between tiio United States of America on tho one pnib, and between their 

ai tides thflir ncicossiLies may require, os far as tho Japanese have tlicin. Phe time for opening 
fl.o iiXZecfP is iraiSdiaW on .igning this tieaty; the tat-nsmsd pnrt .b to bo oponoS 

immediately after tho snmo day in fho ensuing Japnn^ year. thpv 

" Note —A tnrilT of prices shall bo given by Uic Japoncse officers of tbo things which they 

can furnish navniciit for whioh shall bo mode in gold and silver com. , , 

" Auticle III.—Whonevor ships of the United .States are thrown or wrecked on the const 
of Japan, the Japanese vessels will assist them, and «my their ciows to t he 

/nul liiuA them over to thoir countrymen appointed to icceivo them. Whatever articles the 
Hiiinwicckcd men may Imvo preserved shall likcwiso bo restored; and the expenses incurred in 
till] rescue and support of AmcricaiiB and Japanese who may thus be thrown upon the shores 

AuTicr^IV —ThoM shipwrceS nersmis, and other oitizenB of the United States, shall 
bo free ns in olho'r countries, Sul not snbjeotcd to coiifmcment, but shall be amenable to just 

’“‘"'^AnTioru V —Shipwroeketl men, and other citizciia of the United States, temporarily 
liviiijr nf qiuninda and Hakodate, shall not be subicct to such rostriotiouB and confinement aa 

"'‘‘"'Am'iaB VI-I(°iliBro bo ony other sort of g”.”* 

roqoho to ho arransod, there shell bo ooroM deliberation between the parties in order to settle 
AnisoTB VII -It is nsrecd that oliips o( tho United States resorting to the Ports open to 

ststs- szssMSJ rt 
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government for that purpose. It ia stipulated, liowover, that the shipH of the Ifiiitcd States 
shall be permitted to carry away whatever articles they arc unwilling to exchange. 

"Autici-b VIII. —Wood, water, piovisiona, conl^ and goods lequircd shall only bo pro¬ 
cured through tho agency of Japiincso olRccrs appomted lor that purpose, and in no other 
manner. 

‘'AnTiotn IX.—It la agreed that if. At any futuro day, the govormnont of Ja[)aii shall 
grant to any other iiatiou or nations privileges and advantages Avhieh aro not herein granted 
to the United States and the citizens thereof, that these shiuo privileges and iidvantagea shall 
bo granted liUewiso to the United States ftnd to tho citizens thereof without any consultation 
Or delay. 

“ Aimci-B X.—Ships of tho United States shall bo permitted to rcsorb to no other poifcs 
in Japan but Sliimodn, and IlnLodate, unless in distress or forced by stress of weather. 

“ARTrcnB XI.—^Tliero shall be appointed by tlio govormnont of tho United States conaula 
or agents to veaido in Shimoda, at any time after tho expiration of eighteen mouths from tho 
date of tliQ signing of this ticnty; piovuled that either of the two govormnunts deem such 
arrancoment nocassM'y. 

‘'AnTiciiB XII.—Tlio ni'csont convention, having licon poncluded and duly sigiu’d. shall 
be obligatory, and fai tlifully observed by tho United States of America and Japan, and tiy tho 
citizens and aubjocts of each respective power; tvnd it is to be ratified and ntiproved by tho 
pregldcnt of the United States, by and with the advico and consent of tlio Sonato tiiovcof, nud 
by the august aovoveign of Japan, and tho vatilication shall bo oxehangeil within oighlcen 
months from tho date of tho signaUno tliercof, oi' soonoi if pracUeablo. 

"In faith whereof, wo, tho rc-spcclivo pleiiipolontiaiics of tho United Statos of America 
aud the empire of Japan, nforosaicl, have signed and sealed those piosentB. 

"Done at Knuagawa,* this tbirty-fnst day of March, in the your of our Ucvtl Jesus Christ 
one thousand eight Juiiulred and fifty-four, and of Kayei tho seventh year, third month, niul 
third day." 

The day after tho signing of the treaty a number of jn'CROiUs wore sent on 
board for tho pi'e.sidcnl, the commodore, and other ofliccrs ol tlio Ht[imth‘on.<Z 

In .speaking of Perry’s succc.s.s, W. li). Griffin says: 

*'The glory of Commodore Perry’s success isnot that lio 'iuYcuted’ or‘first 
thought of’ ov was the ‘sole author, originator, ai\d father of the Japan 
expedition.’ Sucli language is nonsense, for the thought was in many minds, 
both of naval men and civilians, from llolxnls to Glynn and Auiick; l)uL it wna 
Perry’s perfsisLeiicy that first coiujuorod for jninself a Hoot, his Ihorough'going 
method of procedure in every detail, and his ])oworFul pewonality and invinoible 
tenacity in dealing with tlic .Tanancse, that won a (luick and perjnaiU'iU sueeosH 
without a drop of blood. A thorough man of war ho was from ])is youth iij); 
yet he proved himself a nobler hero, in that ho ro.strained himself and his 
lieutenants from the use of force, while yet not giving place fm' n moment to 
the frivolities of Japanese Yakunin of the Tokugawu period.” 


A JAPANESE ACCOUNT OV IMOUllY’fi COMINO 

On the 3rd of the 6th month of the Kayei era (185.3), Coinniodore Perry, 
ambassador of the United Statc.s of America, entered the l)ay of IJragii witlr 
a squadron consisting of iwo men-of-wav and two iiierehant .ship.s, and sought 
to open comincroial relations rvith Japan. His visit oxcireJsed a powerful iii- 
lliicnce on the donxistic afl'aim of the country. Ever since tho early part of 
the acyeniecuth century, anii-forcign feeling had boon so iiUen.so that only 
the Chinese and the Dutch had been allowed to cany on trade at Naga.saki, 
and other European nations, owing to various circuinslane{'s, giw<‘ iheni- 
sclvcs little if any coiiconi about Japan. But from the beginning of the niiu'-- 
teenth century the spirit of aggrandisement made itself f(5lt in the Oeoidont, 
and western states began to vie witli one another in attomptH to extend 
then’ territories and commerce. Nine years heforo tho arrival of tlio Amoricau 
‘ Tlio treaty ia dated at ICanogawa, probably bccaimo it woa Uio ncavcal town. 
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year of the Kokm ci-el {im 
Tokiigawa government, advising 
that Jamm be opened to all foi-eign nations, and subsequently they often re- 

S n Kamc time explaining the conditions of lie various 

bUites of Euiopc. Among the Japanese, many who had studied the Dutch 
language and acquired some loiowledge of western affairs were in favour 
of a liberal foreign policy, but among the bulk of the nation the prejudices 
engciulcred by the violent and lawless conduct of tlie early Christian pro- 
pagiinclists remained as strong as ever. ^ 

Moieovci, flesh rei^ons for I'esentineut had been furnished by various 
encroachments of the Rvmana between the Kiwwisei (1789-1800 a.d.) and 
mmkioa (lSOd-1817 a.d.) eras, and by disorderly conduct of English bailors 
in jNlagnsaki. Indeed, the Tokugawa government had once gone so far as 
to order tliat any foreign sliip approaching the coast of Japan should be fired 
on, and any Japanese whoso studies of Dutch led them to advocate the opening 
of the ooiiiitry wore deprived of their official positions or otherwise punished 
In ilio /Cwynsci era (1789-1800 a.d.), Matsudaira Sadanobu, who filled the 
oihce of JJosa (assistant minister) in the shogun’s govemraenb, Hayashi 
lomonao of SGudni, and othere strongly advocated eomjilete coast defence 
and at the Umc when the American squadion visited Japan, Tokugana, Naria- 
kira, commonly called “Rokko,” the feudal chief of Mito, a noble of keen 
insight and quick judgment, conspicuously urged the policy of holding aloof 
from all foreign intercourse. In the third year of the Kokwa era (1846), two 
American meu-of-war had come to Umgaaud sought to open traclal relations, 
but their proposals were not entertained and they had to leave the country 
without accomplishing anything. Commodore Perry’s visit took place seven 
years later, and had tno effect of greatly embarri^sing the Tokugawa govern¬ 
ment. IIq brought with him credentials from the President of America as well 
as specimens of the products of the United States, and he made foimal appli¬ 
cation that commerce should be permitted between liis country and Japan. 
Tlio government replied that, the matter being of the gravest importance, 
wo unmedviU*. reply could ho givon, hut that an auswor Siould he ready the 
following year, whereupon Peny sailed away declaring that he should return 
the next vear without fail. Thereafter the Tokugawa government invited a 
council of the feudal barons, including the lord of Mito, to consult about the 
iiiattor. Perry’s coming to Uraga being at the same time reported to the em¬ 
peror througli the proper channels, and the documents brought by liim being 
shown to the fciiclul chiefs. During the confusion incidental to this event, the 
shogun [yeyoshi died. Ho was succeeded by his son lyesada. The year 
passed without auy definite step being taken, and in January of the first 
year of the Aiisei era (1854), Peny once more made his appearance at Uraga 
and urgently a.skcd for a reply to his original proposals, Ail the feudal barons, 
including the Mito chief, united in advocating a policy of seclusion, but the 
Llojiu, Abe Masaliiro, and the chief officials of the Tokugawa government 
wiu’e astute enough to see that such apolicy could not be successfully pursued. 
Tlicy therefore insisted on concluding a treaty of amity and commerce, -mthoub 
paying due attention to its terms. Repeated conferences w'ere held witli the 
American envoy, and finally a treaty was signed providing that all American 
citizens (hlvini to Japan by stress of weather should be kindly treated; that 
American shijis of war should be supplied in Japanese ports with fuel, coal, 
ywovisions, anel all other neccssarifis, and that the tw'o ports of Shimoda and 
liidcGdatc should be opened to American vessels. But generally trade was 
not sanctioned./ 
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A JAPANESE VIE-W OP TIIK BIGNIFICANCB OF riCIlIlY’s TIIEATY 

Tims did the sailor diplomat succeed hi wrcstuig from Llie rcliictjint nation 
a surety of friendship. Thus did Peny, America, Aryan civilisation, science, 
and Christianity triumph. Pony’s— ot let me say rather America's—coming 
was most providentially opportune. Had it been a little earlier, wlion tlio 
Japanese mind liad not been prepared, or a little later, when the -whole country 
was plunged in intestine turmoil, there is no saying what might have been 
America's success or Jaiian’s fate. Or Imd any oilier power than America— 
for instance, Great Ih’Uaiii or Prance, whose strong policy in Cliina had instilled 
dread and doubt into our people, or,say, Russia, whose movement in the North 
was inoi'G than suspicious—had any other power than America, in whom was 
no guile (at least so far as her dealings in the Past were cone(;rnnd, though 
what she did in Mexico was not entirely unknown to Japan even then), the 
course of Japanese history might have been very different from what it has 
bccn._ 

Still more provitlential than the jioiiiit of time was J’erry’s ohoieo of the 
fiito of landing.^ Here lie unconsciou.'^ly displayed truest sagiioity. It was 
Pcrry'vS couvictiau that the isolnUon of Japan was not a reault of national 
charaoter, but merely of accidental policy: hence, to do away with it, ho “ must 
deal witli the oflicials—the upholder ami tlic tools of this exclusion system— 
RvS with his enemy; ho must penetrate into the very seal of this evil, namely, 
into the court; ho must confer with higliest ollicials.” If Perry had hiKl 
better knowledge of the system of our dunrchy, ho would very likely havo 
entered the gulf of Oj^aka and knocked at the imperial gate of Kioto for ad¬ 
mission, a\id tlicn—then civil wans would not have sunicod to malco the New 
Japan. As he caino into the bay of Yedo and knocked at the portals of tho 
shogun, uncraoked, though not without creaking, they op(5n(5d on llioir rualy 
lunges. Thus two ends were gained by one elTort: the country was opened 
to lorcign trade, and, at the same time, the abolition of fciulnlisiu and tlio 
ahoguiiEitc was hastened. 

Imniediatcly after Pony's squadron had left the Japanese watois, tho 
rulers of the country, whether actuated by clear foresight and comprcdicnsion 
of ih(5 moment,^ or whethov imjiclled by limt menial confusion wliicli attends 
sudden awakening from shiinbor, and apprchen.sion of the next luonnuit, wore 
aroused to immediate activity. SohooLs were opened for tho study of foreign 
languages; acndoinies shot up, wliem youths could receive instniolion in 
military and naval tactics; raw rcci'uit.s were drilled; foiuuhk'.s and smithies 
piuug into existence, and belfries were, molested to furnisli metal (or avwiuals. 
To this last the bonzes objected; tlicy would ratlier fight with the wea])on of 
jnayer, for, they asked: “Bid not the praycm of tho devout destroy llm 
Avjuiida of Kublai Khan?” o 


A JAI’ANESE ACCOUNT OF FEUHY'S SUCCESSOIIH 

Subsequently, ambassador came from Russia, France*, and hlngland, and 
coiiventions ^vcrc concluded with them in terms virtually tho same as tho.sc^ 
of Commodore Perry’s treaty. Mcanwlulo, tho Tokiigawa governiuont gave 
out that they had concluded the American treaty merely in order to gain tinio 
for -warlike preparations; but in truth they had been taken by surprise, and 
in addition to financial embarrassmenkg they had to face natural calamities 
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of most disastrous charactei’. In the year of Commodore Peny’s second 
coming, violent earthquakes visited Chugoku, Skikokui, and Kinshu, and in 
October of the following year—the second year of the Amd era (1855)—the 
severest shook of all took place in Yedo, Immense numbers of the dwellings 
of the upper and lower classes as well as of the feudal barons were overthrown 
and the earthquake was followed by a fire in which 100,000 persons are said 
to have lost their lives. In July of the following year, Mr, Harris came duly 
accredited by the government of the United States, and proposed that relations 
of friendship should be established between Japan and America, at the same 
time asking on his own part for an audience with the sliogim. The Rohu 
Hotta Masaatu (Bitchuiio-kami) had now talcen charge of foreign affairs in 
place of Abo, and after considerable hesitation he allowed Mr. Harris to repair 
to the shogun’s palace, but the govermnent decided not to give a favourable 
answer to the American proposal without the sanction of the emperor, for 
hitherto, despite the great importance of foreign affairs, the Tokugawa ad¬ 
ministration had been allowed to take any steps it pleased with reference to 
them without consulting the sovereign. But despite the large measure of 
power enjoyed by the Yedo government it was no longer able to effectually 
control the leudal barons. Hence it i-esolved to consult the imperial wishes, on 
the one hand, while taking counsel of tlie feudal chiefs on tlie other. Such a 
vacillating and dependent method of procedure was entirely opposed to the 
policy pursued by the Tokugawa ever since the days of lyeyasu, and it thus 
fell out that they wore subsequently attacked on account of their measures 
by both the court and the people, so that in this question of foreign inter¬ 
course is to be sought the proximate cause of their downfall./ 

The significance of the step which Harris took in leaving the confines of 
Shimoda to visit the Yedo court in 1857 is best shown in the official notifica¬ 
tion of that time. One of tlrcsc addressed to officials reads*. 


"TUo present fludisnco of the Anicricnu ftmbnssodor w'd! be a j/iecedenl for oil foreign 
CQunlriea, tvncl must, tlicvoforo, bo nttended to wtli the greatest care. As intercourse with 
foreign countries ncccsslLrvtcs thorejmlof oldrcgulaliom andreslncttone, the matter is attended 
witiv dlfliculLy, and the possible evils cannot be foieseen; you must therefore neglect nothing, 
but attend to all things with tlio greatest care, ns the tycoon’s order requires " 

Twenty days later (September), another paternal notice appears from the 
government; 

"When in a sliort time the American ambassador visits Yedo, it will not be necessary to 
icpair the YashiUa (rc-sidences of princes) along tlio rood; the temporary boards may be left 
as they are. ISacli luniseholder is to keep his portion of Hie road swept clean. It will likewise 
not ho noeossary to Bot out the ornoracntol firemen's baskets before the houses, nor to place 
guards theio. Travollors may be allowed to pass along as u.sual, Guards should be placed 
at the sniaU statioiifl or guard-houses, to suppicss any disorder, if requirecl to do so by tho 
oni(!ora in attendance on the ambnssailor. Beggars must bo removed out of the way. As to 
WKhlat’ci'S, they may stand at designated spots along the road, but they are not allowed to 
crowd tocRlhcr at tlio upper story windows of tenement houses and like places. As much as 
possible, all encounters or persons on horseback are to be avoided. Great care must be taken 
by ollicials to avoid 1)11 noise and confusion on the way,” etc,, eto. 

In his interview with the governor of foreign affairs, Harris dwelt par¬ 
ticularly on tlirce points; first, the Monroe Doctrine of his country, obliquely 
condemning tho French and the English policy in China and making clear 
America’s immunity from tho blood of the Opium War; secondly, the religious 
freedom in his country, divesting the governor of any fear m the direction of 
religious aggression; lastly, the usefulness of mutual trade. 
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By his tact and ialent Ilanis gained Uic entire confidence of the sliogmiato, 
so much that when, altar years of residciiec in Japan, ho was about to Icavo 
the country, a formal letter was addressed by the Japanese authorities to the 
hGcrotary of state asking that his stay might be prolonged, fits conduct 
tlirough the tiying moments of the nation, just in the throes of a now birth, 
cannot be too highly praised. If “ati ambassador,'' according to Wotion's 
definition^ “ is an lionost man sent to lie abrojul for the coiuniomveaUh," ITniiis 
was no (liplomat. If, on the contiaiy, an American minister^ to an oiiontal 
court i.s a lepi’escntative of the moral principles of the great (Jhristiim republic, 
Harris deserves the name in its best sense.3 









CHAPTER V 
NEW JAPAN 

TUB nation's taut in the early changes 

T/ie way liavhig been opened by one ti’caty, others soon followed, and by 
as \vc have seen, the treaties with America and England were extended, 
luid oUkm’s inado with tho Dutch and French, by which the ports of Nagasald, 
llakodatfl, and Yokohama (Knnagawa) were opened to foreign trade. This 
revolution hr the foreign relations of Japan was followed in 1867 by a no less 
iinpovtaui rovolution in the internal affaim, by which the powei' of the sho- 
gunalo was ovci'thi-own and (he mikado restored to antliority.« 

When reference is made to the Japanese nation in conneetion with the 
Tiuheal changes of 1807, it must be observed that only the nobles and the 
.samurai (military class) arc indicated—in other words, a section of the popula¬ 
tion raproHcntiiig about one-sixteenth of the whole. The bulk of the people 
—the agricultural, tho industi’ial, ai\d the inevcautlle classes—^remained outr- 
sid<5 tho splicro of politics, not sharing the anti-foreign, jncjudice^ noi’ taking 
any serious interest in the great questions of the time. Foreigners often 
noted with surprise tho contrast between Uie fierce antipathy displayed 
towards thorn by Uic samurai on tlie one liand, and tho genial, hospitable 
reception given to them by the common people on the other. History teaches 
that the latter was the natural disposition or the Japanese, the former a mood 
cdiiealed by Bpoeinl experiences. Further, even tho comparatively narrow 
sUvUuucut that the restoration of the administrative power ^ the emperor 
was the worlc of the nolfics and the samurai must be taken with limitations. 
A majority of the nobles entertained no idea of any necessity for change, 
'i'hey wove ciihev held fast in the vise of Tolcugawa authority, or paralysed by 
the sensuous setluction.s of the lives provided for thcni by the machinations 
of (lioir retainers, who held the administrative authority of the fiefs in their 
own liands, leaving its shadow only to their lords. It was, in fact, among the 
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retainers that longings for a new order of things were generated. Some of 
these men were sincere disciples of progi'ess—a small band of students and 
deep thinkers who, looking through tho narrow Dutch window at Desliiina, 
had caught a glinnnoring perception of tlic realities that lay beyond the hori¬ 
zon of their country's prejudices. But the inQucncc of such liberals was com¬ 
paratively insignificant. Though they showed remarkable moral courage 
and tenacity of purpose, the age did not furnish any strong object-lessons to 
enforce their propaganda of progreas. The factor chiclly making for change 
was the samurai's loyal instinct, reinforced by the teachings of Chinese phil¬ 
osophy, by the revival of the Shinto cult, by the proinplinga of national enter¬ 
prise, and by the suggestions of foreign intercourse. 

Throughout the whole period of Tokugawa mic there had been a strong, 
if somewhat fitful, leaning of the national mind towards the political philos¬ 
ophy of Confucius and Mencius, as expounded by Choo lie and Yang Wan^- 
ining. Iy6yasu himself had given the first impetus to this disposition by his 
patronage of literature. Without any perception of the true spirit of the 
Chinese sages’ teachings, ho ordered that primons of the ‘'old learning” should 
be procured and studied. Thus the Zen doctrines of Buddhism^ which con¬ 
tributed so much to the dcvclopincnt of the heroic and the sontimontal, and 
w'oro therefore favourable to the stabilitj; of mililary feudalism, gradiuilly 
gave idace to a theory that the only legitimate ruler was hcavon-appointod, 
that the good of the people should bo the fimt object of adininistnition, and 
that to fail in achieving that object was to forfeit the title of ailininistrator. 
A century later another Tokugawa shogun (Tsunayo.'^hi) fostered a movc- 
inont cqvudly fatal to the permanency of foudallsin; \w. encouraged the revival 
of the bhinto cult which tenches the dmiui origin of the inilcado, and con- 
structivoly inculcalos that every cxcrciso of luhuinisLrativo mithority by iv 
subject is a usurpation. It is possible that although the current of thought 
inspired by the Chiucso philosophy and the Japanese cult was opposed to the 
dual government of Yodo and Tviolo, tlio sy.stoin might have long surviveil Ihia 
theoretical di.sapproval had jiothiiig occurred to furnish .sigjiid proof of its 
practical defects. But the crisis caused by the advent of foreign Hhip-s, and 
by the forceful renewal of foreign intercourse, afforded a tionviiioing proof of 
the shogunaLo's incapacity to protect the state's suppo.scd iateresls, and to 
enforce the traditional policy of isolation which had come to bo coiiHidorcd 
essential lo Lho empire’s integrity and to the .sanctity of llio tlironr. 'J'hiis it 
may be alleged that tho nalion'a mind was already educated for the cliango 
which tho advent of forcignens precipitated. 


CHARACTER OV THE llKVOr.U’HON 

But though essentially imperialistic in its prime purposes, the revolution 
which involved the fall of the shogunato, and ulthnaiely of feudalism, may b(^ 
called democratic with regard to the po'sonnel of those wlio ))laniied and 
directed it. They were, for the most part, samuiai, without ({itlKii* o/Iicial 
rank or social standing. That is a point easontial lo a clear understanding of 
the issue. Fifty-five men may be said to havo planned ami carried out the 
overthrow of tho Yedo administration, and only five of them wi’.re territorial 
nobles. Eight, belonging to the court nobility, laboured under tho traditional 
<!isadvantago of their class, poverty; and tlie remaining forty-two, tlio lioarts 
and hands of the movement, may bo described os ambitious youths, who 
sought to make a career for themselves in tho first place, and for their country 
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in the second. The average age of the whole did not exceed thirty. There was 
another element also—an element for which any student of Japanese history 
might have been prepared: the Satsuma samurai aimed not merely at over¬ 
throwing tho Tokiigawa, but also at obtaining the shogimate for their own 
chief. Possibly it would be unjust to say that all the leaders of the great 
Bouthern clan harboured that idea. But some of them certainly did, and not 
until they had consented to abandon the project did their union with Choshiu 
the otlier great southern clan, become possible—a union without which the 
revolution could scai'cely have been accomplished. This ambition of the 
Satsuma clansmen cleseivos special mention, because it bore remarkable 
fruit; it may bo said to have laid the foundation of constitutional govern¬ 
ment in Japan. For, in consequence of the distrust engendered by such 
asiiirations, the authors of the I’cstoration agreed that when the emperor 
assumed the rein.s of power he should pledge himself by oath to convene a 
deliberative assembly, and to appoint to administrative posts men of intellect 
and erudition wherever they miglit be found. 


TUB ANTI-FEUDAL IDEA 

At the outset the necessity of abolishing feudalism did not present itself 
clearly to the leaders of the revolution. Their sole idea was the unification of 
tho nation. But ivheii they came to consider closely the mactical side of the 
problem, they luidcraiood how far it would lead them. Evidently that one 
liomogcncous system of law should replace the more or less heterogeneous 
systems oporalivc in the various fiefs was essential, and such a substitution 
meant that tl\c feudatories must bo deprived of their local autonomy and, 
incidentally, of their control of local finances. That was a stupendous change. 
IliLhcrlo each feudal chief had collected the revenues of his fief and had 
employed thorn at will, subject to the sole condition of maintaining a body of 
troop.s proportionate to his income. He had been, and was still, an autocrat 
within tho limits of his territory. On the other hand, the active authors 
of tho revolution wore n small band of men mainly witnont prestige or ter¬ 
ritorial inQuoneo. It was impo.ssiblc that they should dictate any measiii'e 
sensibly impainug tho local and fiscal autonomy of the feudatories. No power 
capablo of onforcing auoli a measure existed at the time. All the great political 
changes in Japan had been preceded hitherto by wars ciilmmating in the 
accession of .some strong clan to supreme authority, whereas in this case there 
liad boon a displacement without a substitution—the Tokugawa had been 
ovoi’Uu’OWU 011(1 no now administrators had been set up in their stead. 
It was, moi’covci', certain tliat an attempt on the part of any one clan to 
eonstitulo itself executor of the sovereign’s mandates would have stirred 
the other clans to vehement resistance. In short, the leaders of the 
revolution found them.selves pledged to a new theory of government, witlr- 
oub any machinery for carrying it into effect or any means of abolishing 
(he old practice. An iiigonious exit from this curious dilemma was devised 
by (he young reformers. They induced the feudal chiefs of Satsuma, Choshiu, 
Tnsa, and Ilizen, llie four mo.sb powerful clans m tlie south, publicly to sur- 
rcndoi' tlioir fiefs to the emperor, praying his majesty to reorganize them 
and to bring them all under the same system of law. In the case of Shimazu, 
chief of Satsuma, and Yodo, chief of Tosn, this act must stand to their credit 
as a nobte sacrifice. To them the exercise of power had been a reality, and 
the effort of surrendering it must have been coiTespondingly costly. But 
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tlie chiefs of Clioshiu and Hizcn obeyed the suggestions of their principal 
vassals with little, if any, sense of the probable cost of obedience. The same 
remark applies to all the other feudatories, with exceptions so rare as to em¬ 
phasise the rule. They had long been accustomed to abandon the manage¬ 
ment of their affairs to their leading clansmen, and they allowed themselves 
to follow the same guidance at this crisis. Out of tlio whole two hundred 
and seventy-six feudatories, only seventeen hesitated to imitate the example 
of the four southern fiefs. 


MOTIVES OE TUB hbformers 

An explanation of this remarkable incident has been sought by sup^iosing 
that the samurai of the various clans, when they advised a coiu’se so incon¬ 
sistent with fidelity to the interests oi tlicir feudal chiefs, were inllucnccjd by 
motives of personal ambition, imagining that they themselves might find 
great opportunities under the new rdgimc. Some hop(5 of that kind nmy 
tairly be assumed, and was certainly realised, in the case of tlio leadhig 
samurai of the four soutiicrii clans which headed the movement. Jhtt it is 
plain that no suoh expectations can have been generally entertained.^ The 
simplest explanation scorns to bo l.hc true one: a certain eoijvse, indicated 
by iho action of the four southern clans, was conceived ii) be in accord with 
the spirit of the restoration, and not to adopt it would have boon to shrink 
publicly from a sacrifice dictated by tho principle of loyalty to th(^ throiui— 
a principle which had aciiuircd sujircmo sanctity in the eyes of Live men of 
that era. There might have been some unccrlainty aliouL tlui initial stop, 
but so soon as that was taken by tho southcni clans llieir example aiKiuireil 
compelling force. History show-s that in political crisis tho Japanese Hiimurai 
is generally ready to pay doferonco to certain cauonB of almost romantic 
morality. There was a fever of loyalty and of patriotism in the air of the year 
1869. Anyone hesitating, for obviously soUish renson.s, to adojit a precedent 
such as that offered by the procedure of tho grout southern clans would have 
seemed to forfeit tho right of calling himself a samurai. 

But although tlio loaders of this remarkable movcinout now uiulev.sLood 
that they must contrive tlio tol.al abolition of ftMidjilism and Imild up a 
now administrative edifice on foundations of constitutional monarchy, they 
appreciated the necessity of advancing slowly towards a goal which still lay 
beyond the range of their followers’ vision. Thus tho first steps taken af(c)' 
the surrender of the fiefs were to appoint the feudatories Lo the ]iositi(m of 
governors in the districts over which they had previously ruled; to confirm 
the saimnai in the possession of their incomes and onicial positions; to jnit 
an end to the distinction between court nobles and territorial nobles, ami lo 
organise in Kioto a cabinet consisting of tho leadens of the resloratioii. lOach 
new governor received one-lenth of tho income of th(^ fief by way of emolu¬ 
ment; tho pay of the officials and the samurai, a.s well as tlio .'idminisirativo 
expenses of tho district, wim defrayed from the same source, and the residue, 
if any, was to bo passed into the treasury of the central govermneiit. 

The defects of this system from a monarchical point of view soon beeimK^ 
evident. It did not give the power of cither the purse or tlie s\voi‘(l to Iho 
soyoroign. A further radical stop had to be taken, ami the leaders of reform, 
seeing nothing belter than to continuo the method of procedure which hatl 
thus far proved so successful, contrived, first, that Several of the lulmini- 
strativo districts should send in petitions seeking lo suiTOiidor thoir local 
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autonomy, and be brought under the direct rule of the central government’ 
secondly, that a number of samurai should apply for permission to lay aside 
their swords and become fanners. While the nation was digesting the 
punciplcs cmliodied in these petitions, the government made preparations 
lor lurtlier measures of reform. 


ADOFriON OF RADICAL AIEASITRES 

On AugLLst 29th, 1871, an imperial decree announced the abolition of the 
sysiom of local autonomy and the removal of the territorial nobles from the 
posts of governors. The taxes of the former fiefs were to be paid thence¬ 
forth into the central treasury; all officials were to be appointed by the 
imperial government, and the feudatories, retaining permanently an income 
of onc-tenth of their original revenues, were to make Tokio their place of 
rfisidonen. As for the samurai, they remained for the moment in possession 
of their hereditary pensions. Radical as these changes seem, the disturb¬ 
ance causc’-d by them, was not great, since they left the meomes of the military 
class untouched. 

As for the feudal chjets, who had now been deprived of all official status 
and_ reduced to the position of private gentlemen, without even e patent of 
nobility to distinmiisn them from ordinaiy individual.*?, they did not find any¬ 
thing Hpcciully ii’KSomo or regrettable in their altered position. No scrutiny 
liiul been made into the contents of thoir treasuries. They were allowed to 
retain unquestioned possession of all the accumulated funds of their fonner 
fiofs, and they also became public creditor’s for annual allowances equal to 
one-tenth of tlicir fcudnl revenues. They had never previously been so pleas¬ 
antly oivcumatancGcl. It is true that tliey were entirely stripped of all aclmin- 
istvaUvo and militavy authority; but since their possession of such authority 
had beim in most cases merely nominal, they did not feel the change except 
ns n relief from responsibility. 


TIUDATMENT OF THE SAMURAI 

By degrees ])ubUc opinion began to declare itself witli regard to the 
samurai. If they were to be absorbed into tho bulk of the people and to lose 
llieir fixed revenues, some capital must be placed at their disposal to begin 
lire world again. Tlio samurai themselves showed a noble faculty of resigna¬ 
tion . Many of them voluntarily stepped down into the company of the peasant 
0 )' Iho tradesman, and many other’s signified their willingness to join the ranks 
of common bread-winners if some aid were given to equip them for^ such a 
career. After two yoare’ consideration the government took action. A 
decree announced, in 1873, that the treasury was prepared to commute the 
pensions of the samurai at the rate of ax years’ purchase for hereditary ]:>en- 
sioiis and four years for life pensions—onc-half of the commutation to be paid 
ill cash, and one-half in bonds bearing interest at the rate of 8 per cent. Re- 
(iucing this to arithmoUc, it will be seen that a pevpetunl pension of^ £10 would 
be excliaiiged for a payment of £30 in cash, together with securities givmg 
an income of ,£2 8s.; and that a £10 life pensioner received £20 in cash and 
soouvH.ios yielding £1 12s. annually. It is scarcely credible that the samurai 
■should liavG accepted such an arrangement. It was certainly a striking^ in¬ 
stance of tho fortitude and resignation which tho creed of the samurai required 
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him to display lii the presence of adversity. It i.s to be noted, however, 
that as yet tho governmenPs measiires with regard to the samurai wore 
not compulsory. Men laid aside their swords anti commuiod their pensions 
at their own option. 


FIRST KSSAYS in REPRESKNTATIVK GOV15RNMENT 

Meanwhile differences of opinion began to develop aniong tho loaders of 
progiess thcm.selves. Young men without cxiiorieuoc of puldic tiffairs, or 
special education to fit Uiom for responsible posts, round the duty suddenly 
devolved on tlioni not only of devising administrative and fiscal systems 
umvcrsally applicable to a nation hitlicrto divided into a congeries of semi- 
inclopendGiib principalities, but also of shaping the country’s (Icmoaiiour 
towai'ds novel problems of foreign intercourse and alien civilisation. So long 
as tho heat of their assault upon the shogimate fuso<l them into a homogoncoua 
liai'ty they worked together successfully. Jhit when they had to build ii 
lirand-now edifice on tho ruins of a still vivid past, it was iiuwitablo that tlu'ir 
opinions should vai\y us to Uio uaturo of tho materials to bo cmi})loyo(l. In 
this divergence of views many of tlic cupiUil incidents of iTai)an's modern 
history had their origin. It has I)cou staUid already tluit tho ([(udav/ition 
which the young cniiicror was inviUid to make on uasuming tho reins of gov¬ 
ernment included a promise constructively j)oinling to a roim'seiiiaiivo iiolity, 
and that the promise was suggested by mutual joalouyy of tlio planners of 
tho restoration rather than by any sincere desire for piivlianuuitary institu¬ 
tions. Some walous reformers certainly wishotl to follow, in this r{‘S)iect, 
the example of tho foremost occidonUil nations; but a gn'at nia]<n-ity of the 
fitate-sineii of the Limo thought only of a system w]n(!h, by endowing all tho 
clans with a share of administrative authority, would prevent tlu^ undue 
pvopondorance of any one of them. It n(;ed .searc-oly ho repoutc'd that tho 
military class done ontorod into lliis uccomit. A “national assembly” was 
regarded solely ns an in.strumont for eliciting the views of tlie saninrai. I\vo 
such asscmblio.s actually met in the yearn immediately following the restora¬ 
tion. But they were nothing more than deliating chibs. No legislative 
power was intrualed to them, and their opinions received liLLlii oirunnl iitLi'ii- 
tion. After the second fiasco they were tacitly uUowimI to i)aHs out of exist¬ 
ence. Everything, indeed, goes to shew tliat repnjsontativi^ gov<'rnment might 
have long romiuiicd outside tlio range of pructieal politics had not its uses 
derived vicarious value from special coiuplicatiou.s. 


TIIK KOREAN Qin'l-STION AND ITS EFrKri’fl 

Cliiof among those eomiilications was the Korean question.Tlu^ stoi'y 
of Jaimu’fl relations with Korea dales from very early times, d'he. ci^hilu’atod 
empress iTingo is said to have made an expisdition into tlic^ jjeninsula in 
the third century. In tho Nipon o dai ilai mn « or annals of the emi)eror of 
Jtqian, the story of Jingo (201-269) is told ns follows: “8ln gou ICwo gou, 
wife of Tsiou ui, was the great granddaughter of the dairi Kai Kwii, ami 
daughter of lid naga sou Kounc. At tho death of tho enn)in’or, this pviuc(\ss 
resolved, in agreemont with the Take outsi-no Boiikoune, to eonci'ul the 
death of her husband, and inarched accordingly against tin Oso, whom she 
conquered and reduced to subiiussion, after having tumished the mutinous. 
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Then on account of a supcrnatui-al presentiment she wished to make war 
upon the })eople of Sm ra [Korea]. W^en ah the army was assembled the sea 
gocl houini yori nnoo fiin preceded her constantly to show her the way and to 
aid her. On this occasion many \vondei*ful things were observed. Having 
sot sail with her fleet from Wa ni-no so, the empress ivas attacked by a great 
tompestj whereupon severaj large fish came to the sui'face of the sea to support 
the ships until the tempest should have passed, It ivas thus that she landed 
in Sin ra. 

‘' The king of Sin ra, overcome with terror, exclaimed: ‘ Behold theimdncible 
{in the text, supernatural) ai'niy of Jajian ! I am too feeble to re.sist.’ There¬ 
upon ho caused his hand.s to be tied like a prisoner's in token of submission, 
and, jircccded by a white flag, lie ivent to aclmowledge liimself a slave of Japan, 
promising to pay tribute. Twice did this cmpies.? send ainbassaclois with 
iwescnhs to the emperor of China of the dynasty of Ghi (Wei), and she often 
received ambassadoi's and presents from that monarch. She is mentioned 
by sovcn’al ChiiicHs authors. She reigned sixty-nine years and died at the age 
of one hundred." 

AnoLhor celebrated invasion of Korea by the Japanese took place in the 
year 1597. According to 0-o-gawutsi, a Japanese general who took part in 
the expedition and who kept a journal of the wai*, tliree-fourths of the country 
wi\.s ovorrim and several of its oldest cities destroyed, although the Koreans 
wore aided by the Cliineso. 0-o-gawutsi / describes the departiu’e of the troops 
for this invasion as follows: 

“ Fide aki [the commander-in-chief] sailed in the impeiial ship fiom the 
bridge Tojo-tosi, which is beneath the fort, towards the fore posts of the army. 
The great and little princes were taken into the ships at the bridge of Tojo- 
tosi and at tho bridge of Shadow. At the time of the departure all the wives 
and chUdi'otij tho woll-hovn as well as the common people, came to the shore 
whore the ships lay, thinking that now was the appointed time for saying fare- . 
well The men took them into the ships, showed mem the arms and hip-piecea 
of the coats of mail, said it will be on the same load, and wept and cried. As 
(he ships were getting under way giwlually, the men gave the women all sorts 
of instructions, then let them down and quickly pu^ed the ships off. Tire 
women follorved the vessels for some distance with their eyes, then returned 
to their homes thinking of the eternal parting from the body which is so limited 
on all sides and as evanescent a.s a drop of dew. It also happened that some, 
not waiting for it to be the same way, threw themselves into the river U-dzi, 
and were drowned. Tlie longing of the high-bom daughter Sa-jo of Matsura 
for the ship of the Chinese empire of olden time, of which tradition tells us, 
how could it be more than to wet the sleeve in the waves and drown by the 
shore ? While this attendance at the start was witnessed, floods of tears were 
shed." « 

From the sixteenth century, when tlie peninsula was overrun by Japanese 
troops, its rulers made a habit of sending a present-bearing embassy to facil¬ 
itate the accession of each Japanese shog^. But after the fan of the 
Tokugawa shogunate the Korean court desisted from this custom, declared 
its dcterniination to have no further relations wth a coimtry embracing 
western civilisation, and refused even to receive a Japanese embassy. ^ Nat¬ 
urally such conduct roused deep umbrage in Japan. Already much motion 
had been developed among the leacleis of national reform. Or the iifty-nve 
men whose united efforts had compassed the fall of the shogunate, five stood 
conspicuous above their colleagues. They were Iwalaira and Sanjo, c^rt 
nobles) Saigo and Okubo, samui*ai of Satsuma, and Kido, a samurai of Oho- 
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shill. In the seooncl rank came many men of great gifts, wliose youth alouo 
disqualified them for prominence—Ito, ilie constructive statesman of the 
Mdji era, who inspired nearly all the iinxjorlnnt measures of the time, though 
he ctid not openly figure as their originator; Inouye, who never lacked a 
resource or swerved from tine dictates of loyalty; Okuma, a politicjan of 
.subtle, versatile, and vigoims intellect; Itagaki, the Rousseau of his era, 
and a score of others croatcil by the extraordinary circum.stancivs v'ith which 
they had to deal. But the five first mentioned were the cap tains, the rest 
only lieutenants. Among the live, four were sincere veforjuors—not free, 
of course, from selfish motives, but tmthfully bout upon promoting tlie iiiior- 
ests of their country before all otlior aims. The fiftli, Saigo Takamori, was 
a man in whom boundlas.s ambition lay concealed iiud(;r qualitios of the 
noble.sl and moat enduring type. His absolute freedom from every trace of 
sordidness gave currency to a belief lliat his aims wore of the simplosi; th(5 
story of his career satisfied the highest canons of tlie samurai; his mas.sivo 
phy.sique, commanding presence, and .sunny aspect inipn'.sscd and attracted 
even tho.sQ wlio had no opportunity of admiung Ins life of self-sacri(icing 
effort or appreciating the rcinarkaluo military talent ho posse-ssed. Tn the 
first part of his career, the object of his ambition was Satsinna; in tlie latter 
part, Saigo. The overthrow of tlie Tokugawa shogiinate presented itsidf to 
nun originally as a in'oludc to the suprenuu^y of the Snlsuma chin, and when 
the aljnlition of feudalism defeaU'd that purpose, »SiU,siinia assumed in his 
eyes the guise of Saigo. Whether lie clearly recognised his own iiroject or 
was unconsciously swayed j)y it, there is no doubt that ho IooIumI to heconuj 
supremo in the administration of .state alTairs. To tliat (md the pieservatiou 
of the military class wa.s ossonlial. By the .swords of tlu^ .samurai alone 
could a now impeniim in impmo bo carved out. On th(i otln'i* hand, Haigo's 
colleagues in the ministry saw clearly not only that the samurai were an 
unwarranUblo burden on the nation, hut also that Uu'ir eontiiiui'd exisli'iiee 
after the fall of fcudali.sin would bo a menace to public immicc as wi'll as an 
anomaly. Therefore they took tlie .steps ainjmly described, and followi'd tlunu 
by the enaction of a comscriplion law, making cvin-y adult male liable fur 
military scrvico without rogoi-d to his social sUiiiding. 

While tlio I'lain of this blow was .still fresh the (iuestion of Kori'a’s con¬ 
tumacious conduct presented it.solf. Xt produced an iinnuidiaie find vioh'id 
disruption in the rfink.s of the little band of vefoniwn’.s. Saigo .saw in fi foriXgn 
war the solo roinfiining cliaiice of Jichieving his amhltion ])y lawful means. 
Other moinbors of the e.abincl belicvcHl that the nation would be disgraeisl if 
it tamely endured ICoreats in.sults. Thus several influential voices swelled the 
clamour for war._ Tlio peace party prevailed, and four nu'nibm's of the eahi- 
net, including Saigo, resigncil. This rupture was <Iestine(l (o luii'o fjir-i'eaeliing 
consequencc.s. One of the scecdcr.s immediately raised tlio standard of revolt. 
Among the devices employed by liiin to win tt(lher{!nl.s was an attempt to 
fan into flame the dying oml'icr.s of the nnti-foreiga senlhiusit. I'lu'govis'ii-' 
ment cnished the insurrection easily Another seeeder was Ttagiild 'I’aisuke. 
He believed hi representative institutions, and advocaleil the ('sl-ahlislnrumt 
of_a national assembly consisting half of oflleials and Imlf of popular noininei'S. 
His views, premature and visionary, obliiined no eurn'jiey at the inonuml., 
but ill later yeans became llie shibboleth of a great politieal iiarty. 

Saigo, the most proininent of the secodens, seems to Iiave concliidi'd from 
that moment that ho must abandon his aims or achieve tliem by force. Ho 
retired to his native province of Satsuma, and applied his wlioh^ niHouvees, 
his great reputation, and the devoted loyalty of a numbov of able followem 
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to organising and equipping a strong body of samurai. Matters were facil- 
f conservatism of the celebrated SMmazu Saburo, former 

cluci ot Satsuma, who, thougli not opposed to foreign intercoiiise, had been 
revolted by uie wholesale iconodasm of the time, and by the indisGriminato 
I'cjection of Japanese customs in favour of foreign. Satsuma thus became a 
centre of conservative influences, among which »^igo and his constantly aug¬ 
menting band of samurai found a congenial environment. During four year's 
ll)i.s breach between the centra] ravemment and the soutliern clan grew con¬ 
stantly wider. The former steadily organised its conscripts, trained them in 
for(‘ign tactics, and equipjDed them wholly with foreign arms. The latter 
adojiLod the rifle and the drill of Eurojie, but clung to the sword of the samurai 
and engaged ceaselessly in exercises for developing physical power. 


EXPEDITION TO FORMOSA 

Many things happened in that four years’ interval, among them a military 
expedition to Formosa, wliich led Japan to the verge of war with China. 
The oatciisiblo cause or this complication was the barbarous treatment of 
castaways from Riukiu by Formosan aborigines. Upon the Chinese govern¬ 
ment properly^ devolved the duty of punishing its subjects, the Formosans; 
but as Lho Ohinoso government snowed no inclmation to discharge the duty, 
Jaixin took the law into her own hands. She would never have done so, 
however, had aiic not hoped to placate thereby the Satsuma samurai. The 
Riukiu islands had been for centuries an appanage of the Satsuma fief, and 
the government, in undertaking to nrotect the islanders, not only showed 
(ionsideraiion for the disconleutccl clan, but also acceded to the samurai’s 
wish for an ovcv-soa campaign. From a military point of view the expedition 
was successful. But little ^oiy was to be gained I>y shooting down the semi- 
sfivnge inhabitants of Formosa, and wimtever jiotentialities the expedition 
might have possessed with i'cgai*d to domestic politics were marred hy the 
bad grace shown in canying it out and by the feebleness of its international 
issue. For the Tokio government, by seeking at the eleventh hour to stay 
the depavtuve of the ships, seemed to dissociate itself from the enterprise, and 
by subscqiioiilly sending an ambassador to Peking with instructions to con- 
trivo a peaceful solution, lost credit with the samurai whom it had hoped to 
gratify. 


TREATY WITH KOREA 

A year after the return of the Formosa expedition, that is to say, at the 
( 5 lo.se of 1875, the Koreans completed their rupture with Japan by firing on 
the boats of a Japanese war-vessel engaged in the peaceful operation of coast- 
siu'Ycying. No choice now remained except to despatch an armed expedition 
against the truculent kingdom. In this matter Japan showed herself an 
apt pupil of occidental methoeb such as had been practised against her- 
.sclf in former years. She assembled an imposing force of warships and 
transports, but instead of proceeding to extremities, she employed the squad¬ 
ron—^which was by no means so strong os it seemed—to intunidate Korea 
into signing a treaty of amity and commerce, and opening three ports to 
foreign trade. That was the beginning of Korea's friendly relations with 
the outer world, and Japan naturally took credit for the fact that, thus 
early in her new career, she had become an instrument for extending the 
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principle of univeraal intercourse opposed so strenuously by herself in the 
But the incident only accentuated the dissatisfaction of the conserva¬ 
tive samurai. They did not want treaties of commerce, and tluiy held it 
a national Imiuilialioii that the comitry should have lujgotialcd on equal 
terms with a little slate whicli they regarded as a tributary, and which 
acknowledged China as its suzerain. 

Two extreme measures were now (1870) adopted by the govoriunciit: a 
veto against the wearing of swords, and an edict ordering the compulsory 
coirunutation of tlio pensions and allowances received by the nobles and th(5 
samurai. Armed protests ensued. A few S(mv,s of .samurai, equipping them¬ 
selves with the hauberks and weapons of old tiinc.Sj fell uiion the garu.son of a 
castle, killed or wounded some three hundred, and then, retiring to an adja¬ 
cent mountain, died by their own hands. Their example found imitators in 
two other places, and finally Uie SaUuma samurai rose in arms under 8aigo. 


SA.TSUMA INSDimiiO'nON 

This w'as an insurrection very dilTeront in dimensions and moLives from 
the paltry outbreaks that had preceded it. During four years tlio pre])jira- 
tions of the Salauuia men had boon unroniitting. Th(‘y wove efiuTped wdLli 
rifles and cannon; they numbered stimo thirty Llioustmd, btnng thus iieiuly ns 
numerous as the govonmiont's standing army; they were all of Ihe mililary 
class, and in addition U> high training in western tactics and iii the use of 
modern arms of precision, they know how to wield that formidable weapon, 
the Japanoso sword, of which their oppoiieuls wcic for the mo.^L part igno¬ 
rant. The real pur[)oso of the revolt was to secure the governing power for 
Satsuina. A bitter struggle ensued. Beginning on Junuavy 2i)th, L877, it 
was brought to_ a close on September 2dth of the same, ycair by llie death, 
voluntarily or in battle, of all the rebel leaders. During that i)oriod the 
number of men ongngecl on the govermnenVs aide had been sixty-six Ihou- 
sand, and th(5 luimber on the aide of the rebels forty thousand, out of wliieh 
total the killed and wounded aggregated lliirty-fivo Ihousimd, or thirly-Lhrtie 
per cent, of the whole. Had the government’a troops boon iinally defi'idtul, 
there can bo no doubt that the samurai’s oxclu.sive title (o man and diriH't 
the army and navy would have been re-esUiblishod, and Japan would have 
found herself permanently saddled wilh a mililary class, heavily burdening 
her finances, seriou.sly impeding her |)rogieas towards eonsl-iUiLioiuil govern¬ 
ment, and perpetuating all the abuses incidoiilal to a iiulicy ia which the 
power of the .sword rests entirely in the hiiiids of one section of the people. 


STKPS OF I’UOGllESa 

Concurrently with those events the government diligently oiuksivourcd 
to equip the country with all the paraphernalia of ocoidental civilisation. 
It is ensy to understand that die ninslcr-iniiids of the era, wht> had plannoil 
and carried out ilie restoration, continued to lake the lead in all paths of 
progress Their intellectual superiority entitled them to act as giiidi's; they 
had enjoyed exceptional opportunities of acquiring onlighlenment by visits 
to Europe and America, and the Japanese people had not yet lost the habit 
of looking to oflicialdom for every initiative. But the ejip.elaele thus ])i'e- 
sented to foreign onlookers was not altogether without disquieting suggestions. 
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Tlio govemiiient's reforiiis seemed to outstrip the nation’s readiness for them, 
and the results wore an air of some ai'tificiality and confusion. Englishmen 
wore employed to superintend the building of railways, the erection of tele¬ 
graphs, the construction of lighthouses, and tlie organisation of a navy. To 
Frenchmen was intrusted the work of recasting the laws and training the 
army in strategy and tactics. Educational affairs, the organisation of a 
postal service, the improvement of agriculture, and the work of colonisation 
were supervised by Americans. The teaching of iimdical science, the com¬ 
pilation of a commercial code, the elaboration of asystem of local government, 
and ultimately the training of military officers were assigned to Germans. 
For instruction in sculpture and painting Italian.^ were engaged. it 
possible that so many novelties should he succes.sfully assimilated, or that the 
nation should adapt itself to systems planned by a motley liand of aliens 
who know nothing of its chai'acter and customs? These questions did not 
trouble the Japanese nearly so much ns they troubled strangers. The truth 
is that conservalisni was nob really required to nmke the great sacrifices 
suggested by appearances. Among all the innovations of the era the only 
one that a Japanese could not lay aside at will was the new fashion of dre.ssing 
his hair. ITe abandoned the queue irrevocably. But for the rest he lived a 
dual life. Buring hours of duty he wore a fine unifoiTn, shaped and decorated 
in foreign stylo. But so soon as he stepped out of office or off parade he 
rovcrlou to his own comfortable and picturesque costume. Handsome houses 
wore built and furnished according to western models. But each had an 
annex whero alcoves, vemndas, matted floors, and paper sliding doois con- 
iiiiued to do traditional duly. A remarkable spirit of libcralisni and a fine 
eolretio instinct wore needed for the part they acted, hut they did no radical 
violence to their own traditions, creeds, and conventions. 


DEYI2LOPMKNT OP REPHESEN’TATIVE GOVERNMENT 


After the HaLsiima rebellion, nothing disturbed the even teiior of Japans 
(loniesiio politics except an attempt on the part of some of her people to 
force the growth of parliamentary government. 150 one reading Japanese 
history carefully can fail to infer that representative institutions are in tlie 
eeuiua of the nation. From an early era the sovereign ceased to be auto¬ 
cratic All the highest offices of state became hereditary posspions of cer¬ 
tain great families, and as generation followed generation, each unit ot t ns 
oligarchy of households attained the dimensions of a dan. By »y the 
exiaoncies of the time gave birth to a militaiy aristocracy, healed by a gen¬ 
eralissimo (shogun), into wliose hands the adnimistratiye authority passed. 
A imilcd cllort on Ihc part of all the clans to overthrow this ^y^in anS wrert 
the aclmiiiislralive Jjower from the shogun could hove 
oomo, Uio oomhiiied exorcise ot the recovei;ed power by those who bad been 
inqlnimeiiLal in recovering it. That was the meaning of the oath taken by 
lhfo™™or at the reroraUon, when the youtliful sovpeigu was made to 
say that 'Vise counsels should be sought, and all thmgs 
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nobles and samurai only. A mere clcbaling club without any legislative 
aiitliority, it was permanently dissolved after two sesaions. Possibly tlio 
problem of a parliament might have boon long posiponod after that fiasco, 
had it not found an ardent advocate in Itagiiki Taisuke (afterwards Count 
Itagaki). A Tosa samurai, conspicuous as a leader of tho restoration movo- 
mont, Itagaki was among the advocates of recourse to strong measures 
against Korea in 1873, ami his failure to carry his point, fiupplomentod by a 
belief that a largo section of public ojiinioii would have sup])orto(l him had 
there been any machinery for appealing to it, gave fresh impetus to his faith 
in constitutional govenunont. Leaving the cabinet on account of the Korean 
question, Ire became the nucleus of agitation in favour of a parUaiucntary 
system, and under his banner wore enrolled not only discontented samurai, 
but also many of the young men, who, returning from direct observation 

of the working of con&titu- 




/•' ' tional sysLoms in JCuroiJo or 

C\ h America, and failing to ob- 

^ ollieial posts in Japan, 

A.• attributed thiur failure to 

' Viv th(5 oligiirchical form of their 

countrys polity. Thus in 
“devval between iB73 

I™' 

Japan : one in Hatsiiina, 
.. wlim-o Saigo^ figured as 

* * ■ ' ' V r* leader, tho other in Tosa, 

—f. . T' 7 j under Itagaki^s giudiiiice. 

■'''ii'Tin , ■ Tho two could not have imy- 
' thing in coniiuon. But tho 

Paooda and Timx Tjjmplu at Tokio Tosa agitalors did luit lu'g- 

]<‘ct lo make capital out of 
tho embarrassment caused by the Satsuma robollioii. While tho .struf^gle was 
at its height, they addressed to the government a memorial, charging tho 
admini.stration with oppro-ssivo measures to restrain tho voice of public ojiinion, 
with usurpation of power to the exclusion of tho nation at largo, and willi 
levelling downwards instead of upwards, sinco the samurai had liei'u rediicod 
to tho rank of commoners, whoieas the coinmoneis should liavo boon educatod 
to the .standard of the samurai. This memorial aslunl for a rt'jm'si'nlativo 
assembly and talked of popular rights. But since the document admitti'd that 
the people wore uneducated, it is plain lhat there cannot liavo l)oon any seri- 
oua idea of giving them a shaio in the adininistration. 

But the govcrinucni did not believe that the Uiuo had come (won lor a 


r 

'1 / ‘ f 

PaciOda and Timj. 'I’jjmplu a'I' Tokio 


measure such as the Tosa liberals advocated. Tho sLiUo.smen in power con¬ 
ceived that the nation must bo educated up to conatiLutional standards, and 
that the first step should bo to provide au oflicial inodcd, Accordingly, in 
1874, arrangements were made for periodically convening an assembly of 
]nefoctural governors, in order lhat th(*y iniglil act as eluimu'ls of conmiuni- 
cation between the central authorities and the provincial jiopulation, and 
mutually exchange ideas ns to the safest and most effective nu'thods of (Ui- 
eouraging progress within the limits of their jurisdioUona. This was inUnuU'd 
to be the embryo of i’epres(’iitativ(i institutions. But (he governors, Ijeiug 
officials apponitcd by the cabinet, did not bear iii any souse llie eliarachu’ of 
popular nominees, nor could it even be saitl that Uiey reflecLod the piilJlc 
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feeling of the districts they aclininistered, for their habitual and natural ten¬ 
dency was to try, by means of heroic object-lessons, to win the people’s alle¬ 
giance to the government’s progressive policy, rather than to convince the 
government of the danger of overstepping the people’s capacities. These con¬ 
ventions of local officials had no legislative i)ower whatever. The founda¬ 
tions of a body for discharging that function were laid in 1875, when a 
senate (genro-in) was organised. It consisted of official nominees, and its 
duty was to discuss and revise all laws and ordinances prior to their pro- 
niulgatioii, It is to be noted, however, that expediency not less than a 
spirit of progress presided at the ci’eation of the senate. Into it.s ranks woi'e 
drafted a number of men for whom no places could be found in the execu¬ 
tive, and wlio, without some official employment, would have been drawn 
into the current of disaffection. From that point of view tire senate soon 
came to bo regarded as a kind of hospital for administrative invalids, but 
undoubtedly its dischai'ge of quasi-legislative functions proved suggestive, 
useful, and instructive. 

The second meeting of the provincial governoi's had just been prorogued 
when, ill the spring of 1878, the great minister, Okubo Toshimitsu, was assaj^ 
sinatod. Okubo, uniformly ready to bear the heaviest burden of responsi¬ 
bility in every political complication, had stood prominently before the nation 
as yaigo's opponent. Ife fell under the swords of Saigo’s sympathisers. They 
iminodiaLcly surrendered themselves to justice, having taken previous care to 
circulate a statement of motives, wliich showed that they ranked the gov- 
ernineut’s failure to establish representative institutions as a sin scarcely less 
heinous than its alleged abuses of power. Well-informed followers of Baigo 
could never have been sincere bclievei's in representative institutions. These 
men belonged to a province far removed from the sceno of Saigo’s desperate 
Btiuggle. 13ub the Iiroad fact that they had sealed with their life-blood an 
appem for a political change indicated the existence of a strong public con¬ 
viction which would derive further strength from their act. Okubo s assassi- 
uatiou dul not alaviu any of hia colleagues; but they hastened to give enect 
to a prcviouHly formed resolve. 

TVo months after Okuho’s death an edict announced that elective assem- 
blic .9 should fovlhwith be established in the various picfeptures and cities, 
llieso assemblies were to consist of members having a high pronerty quali¬ 
fication, elected by voters having onc-half of that qualification; the voting to 
be by signed ballot, and the sessions to last foi one month m the spring ot each 
veiir. As lo Iheir fimcUons, they were to detormme the method ot levying 
and aponding local taxes, subject to approval by the minister of state for 
homo affairs; Lo scrutinise the accounts tor the previous 
to Di-Gsoiit petitions to the central govermnent. Thus the foundationa ot 
gonuiuo repraoulalive institutions vvere laid. It is true that 
was no I vosled in tlie local assemblies, but m all other mpoitant lepects 
they discharged parliamentary duties. Their history not relate^at 
•inv longtli Someliincs they came into violent collision with the goveinor 
nf iho nrelocLiire and unsightly struggles resulted. The governoiB were dis- 

able aptitude for debate. 
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THE LIHRRAL ANT) rilOGllESSIST I’AIlTIEfJ 

This was not what Itagald and liis followers wauled. Their piirposo was 
to overthrow the clicpic of clansmen who, holding the reins of [idiiiinisLrativo 
power, monopolised the prizes of oflicialdom. Towards the consuminaliou 
of such ail aim the local assemblies helped little. Itagaki redoubled his agi¬ 
tation. He organised his fellow-thinkers into an as.sociaiion called jiyiilo 
(liberals), the first political pirty in Japan, to whose ranks there very soon 
gravitated several men who had been in office and resented the loss of it; 
many that ha<l never been in offico and desired to 1)C; and a still greater num¬ 
ber who siiiGoroly believed in the jnhieiplcs of political liberty, Imt had nob 
yet considered the possibility of immediately adapting such prineiples (o 
Japan's case It was in the nature of things that an association of tliis kind, 
professing such doctrines, should iircseul a picturesque aspect to the public, 
and that its collisions with the auUioritics should invito popular symimtliy. 
Nor wore collisions infrcquciit. For the govorinneut, arguing that if the 
nation was not ready for roprosentativo histituUons, neither was it loady for 
full frecdoin of speech or of public meeting, legislated consistently with that 
theory, and intrirstod to the police certain jxiwcrs of control over the press 
and the platform, 

Three years later (1881) another split occuiml in the ranks of the ruling 
oligarchy. Okuina Sliigonobii (afterwards Count Okuuia) seceded from the. 
administration, and wius followed by a number of able luon who had owed 
their appoiuUnouts to his patronage, or who, during his iomiro of oflice ns 
minister of finance, had passed under the influence of his powerful perHonalily. 
If Itagaki be called the llousscau of Japan, Okuina may be regarded as the 
Feel. To remarkable financial ability and a lucid, vigorous ]pdgmeut, he 
added the faculty of placing liimsclf on the cixat of any wave which a genuine 
aura popularis had begun to swell. He, Loo, inscribed on his banner ol revolt 
against the oligarchy the motto “ConsUUiLioual government," and it might 
have boon expected that his followers would join hands with tho.so of Itagaki, 
since the avowed political purpose of both was identical. They did nothing of 
tho kind. Okuma organised an independent party, calling tUciURolves "Fio- 
groasists" {Shimpoto), who not only stood aloof fiom the liberals but even 
assumed an attitude hostile to them. This fact is eloquent. It shows tluit 
Japan's first political parties wore grouped not about ])rincipl(is, but about 
persons. Hence an inevitable lack of cohesion amongst their elemenlH and a 
constant tendency to break up into caves and coteries. 'Lho.se are the char¬ 
acteristics that render so perplexing to a foreign student the story of polil.icid 
evolution in Japan. He loolcs for differences of platform and liiuls none. 
Just as a true liberal must be a progressist, and a true progressist a liberal, ho, 
though each may cast his profession of faith in a mould of different phrases, 
the ultimate shape must be the same. 

Okubo's assassination had been followed, in 1878, by an (5dict aimoimeiiig 
the establishment of local assemblies. Okuina’s secession in 1881 was followcid 
by <an edict announcing that a national assembly would bo convenod in 1801. 

The political parties, having now virtually attained their object, might 
have been expected to desist from further agitation. But they had another 
task to perform—that of disseminating anti-official prejudices among the 
future electors. They worked diligently, and they had an undisputed field, 
for no one was jmt forward to champion the government’s cause. 

Meanwhile the statesmen in power resolutely pursued their path of pro¬ 
gressive reform. They codified the civil and penal laws, remodelling thorn 
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on western bases; they brought a vast number of affairs within the scone of 
^’egulations; they rescued the finances from confusion ami restored 
. w condition; they recast the whole framework of local govern¬ 

ment, they orgamsed a geat national bank, and established a network of 
saborclinate institutions throughout the country; tliey pushed thl wml S 
railway construction, and successfully enlisted private enterprise in its cause ■ 
they steadily extended the p^tal and telegraphic seivicea: they economised 
public expenditures so that the State’s income iways exceeded its outlays ■ 
they laid the (ouiidatious of a strong mevcauUle maviue; they iwBtvtutod i 
system ot postal savings banks; they undertook large schemes of harbour 
improvement and roacl^making; they planned and put into operation an 
extonsivc programme of npanan imprevenient; they made civil service 
appointments depend on competitive examination; they sent numbers of 
students to Europe and /Vmeriea to complete their studies; and by tactful 
persevering diplomacy they gi-aclually introduced a new tone into the empire’s 
relations with foreign powers. Japan’s affairs were never better administered 


THE CONSTITUTION OF 1800 

In 1890 tlio constitution was promulgated. Imposing ceremonies marked 
tlio ovout, All tho nation’s notables w'ere summoneil to tlie palace to witness 
the (lolivory of the important document by tlio sovereign to the prime minis¬ 
ter; salvos of artillery wero fired; the cities were illuminated, and the people 
kept holiday, Marejuis^ Ito directed the framing of the constitution. He 
had visited the Occident iov the purpose of investigating the development 
of pavliainciitary institutions and studying then practical working. His 
name i.s coimocted with nearly every great work of constiaictive statesmim- 
ship in tho history of new Japan, and perhaps the crown of his legislative 
carcor was tho drafting of the constitution, to whieh the Japanese people 
point proudly as the only charter of the kind voluntarily given by a sovereign 
to Ilia subjects. In other countries such concessions wero always the outcome 
of long alrugglcs between ruler and ruled. In Japan the emperor freely di- 
vcstctl hiinsolf of a portion of his prerogatives and transferred them to the 
people. That view of tho case, as may be seen from the stoiy told above, is 
not uiitingod with romance, but in a general sense it is true. The framers of 
the constitution did not err on the side of liberality. They fixed the mini¬ 
mum ago for electors and candidates at twenty-five, and the property quali¬ 
fication at a payment of direct taxes to the amount of 15 yen (30 shillings) 
annually. Tho result was that only 460,000 persons® were enfranchised out of 
a nation of 42 millions. A bicameral system was adopted for the diet; the 
niipor house being in part elective, in part hereditary, and in part nomi- 

‘ A lillo of nobility in Japan <Iocg not indicate necessarily tlmt its possessor belongs to 
llic! nneiciit mistocriioy. In former times titles did not exist. There were official ranlcg, and 
viM-y often tbcfiO wero’prefixed to n nnme in llio manner of a title But actual titles wore not 
iiilJodiu't'd until 1885? In tho inttixal sSiC,pftTa,tvfte ttw. Inttw from tlvi tall at tawialiam 
ill 1871, tlio former territorial chiefs and court nobles could not bo titulnily distinmished from 
cominonoi’fl. But in 1835 tiio ompeior, noting on the advice of Ito (afterwards mniquis), 
iiislitutod five ordumof nobility (apart fiom prluce.s of the bicwd). namely, princes, maiqiiiseg, 
counts, viscounts, find bni'ons. These, of course, are tmnslationa, 

® Sinoo the pionnilgntioU ef the constitution a reform bill has been jja-ssecl, after several 
fiilUii'cs o^vlng todisa*^] cement between the two boiiSGS, the house of peers having shown itself in 
litis matter, n.s in nirothcrs. strongly opposed to the radical tendenc|cs of the house of lep- 
rosoutiUivos In the system introduectl by this bill tho property qunlification for electors was 
icdiiced to payment of national taxes amoimfiDg to 10 t/en aimuolly, the number of franchise- 
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nated by the sovereign; ^ the lower consisthig of three liiuKbcd elected mem¬ 
bers. Freedom of conscience, of speech, and of public meeting, inviolability 
of domicile and correspondence, sccnrily from ai-rest or punishment, except 
by due process of law, pennnneiicc of juoieial appointments, and all the other 
essential elements of civil liberty were guaranteed. In the diet full legis¬ 
lative authority was vested; without its consent no tax could be imposed, 
increased, or remitted; nor could any public money be paid out except the 
salaries of officials, which the sovereign I'eservc^d the right to fix at will. In 
tlie emperor were vested tlio prerogatives of declaring war and making peace, 
of concluding treatie^s, of appointing and dismissing oflieials, of approving and 
promulgating laws, of issuing urgency ordinances to take the temporary place 
of laws, and of conferring titles of nobility. 


FUSION OP TUB TWO PARTIES 

The next phase (1808) was a fusion of the two parlies into one largo 
organisation which adopted tlio name Constitutional Party (Kensci-io). By 
this union tho chief obstacles to parliamentary cabinets were removed. Not 
only did the constitutionalists command a largo majority in tho lower house, 
but they also noasossed a suflicicncy of men wlio. altlmugh lacking minisLerial 
experience, might still advance a reasonable title to be intnistocl with port¬ 
folios. Immodiatoly tho emperor, acting on tho advice of Marejuis Ho, in¬ 
vited counts Okuma and Ilagaki to form a cabinet. It was essentially a trial. 
The party politicians wore required to domonslrato in pi'aciico the justice of 
the claim they had boon so long asserting in theory. They liad worked in 
combination for the destructive purpose of pulling down tho so-called “clan 
statesmen’^; they had now to show whether they could work In combination 
for the constructive purposes of adniinistration. Their heads, counts Okuma 
and Itagaki, nccoptcd tlio imperial mandate, and tho nation watched the 
result. There was no need to wait long. lu loss than six months these now 
links snapped under tlio tension of old cnnntics, and tho coalition snlit u]> 
once more into its original elements. It had adclcd a novel word to the lan¬ 
guage—“office-hunting fever” {riyokan-^etsu )—and demonstrated that th<^ 
sweets of power which the clan statesmen had been so vchomcntly accused 
of coveting possessed even gi'eatcr attractions for their accusers. Tho issue of 
the experiment was such a palpable fiasco that it cfToetually rehabilitated the 
clan state,smen, and finally proved, what had indeed been long evident to 
every close observer, that without the assistance of those statesmen no polit¬ 
ical party could hold office successfully. 

Thenceforth it became the unique aim of liberals and progressist alike to 
join hands permanently with the men towards whom they had once displayed 
such implacable hostility. Marquis Ito, the leader of tho Meiji statesmen, 

lioldeis being thus laised to 800,000, appioximatcly; secret hiilloting was juloptud; no proji- 
ovty qualification was required in tlw cn.soof a cnndidttle for ck’clioii, lUMlIicr need lio luivn 
/my connection •with the locality whieh Jio sought lo reinvscut; Uio limits of (‘leetoral districts 
■wciQ extended so ns to embrace whole prefectures, and the number of memljers of the lower 
house was iiicrcnscd to 303 

‘Princes, and marcyuiscs sit by right of Uich* titles; countH, viscimnla, mid bavona are 
elected by their respective oideis, eachprefeeture retiinia ouo inomber lopresonting (ho high¬ 
est taxpayers, and the emperor nominates men of learning or piil)lio iiiciit, 'i’lio lioimo of 
peers now contains 319 members A salary of 2,000 ffcn (.C200) unmuilly is piihl to tho inuiii- 
beis of the diet; eneii house hn.s a president, nominatitl by tlic sovoreign fioni among tliiee 
names selected by Llie house lie receives '1,000 yen a year 'Pho vice-prosidont is ('Iculdd 
by the house inclepenclenlly of imperial iiominnlion, and receives 3,000 yen anmmlly. 
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received special solicitations, for it was plain, tliat lie would bring to any polit¬ 
ical party an overwhelming accession of strength, alike in his own person and 
in the number of friends and disciples certain to follow him. But Marquis Ito 
declined to be absorbed into any existing party, or to adopt the principle of 
parliamentary cabinets. He would consent to form a new association, but 
it must consist of men sufficiently disciplined to obey him implicitly, and 
sufficiently docile to accept their programme from his hand. The liberals 
agreed to these terms. They actually dissolved their party (August, 1900) 
and enrolled themselves in the ranks of a new organisation, which did not 
even call itself a party, its designation Ireing Rikken Sciyu-kai (association of 
friends of the constitution), and which had for the cardinal plank in. its plat¬ 
form a declaration of ministerial irresponsibility to the diet. A singular page 
was thus added to the story of Japanese political development, for not merely 
did the liberals enlist under the banner of the statesmen whom for twenty years 
they had fought to overthrow, but they also erased from their profession of 
faith its essential article, parliamentary cabinets, and, by resigning that article 
to the progressists, created for the fiist time an opposition with a solid and 
intelligible platform. The whole incident vividly illustrated the fact that 

S a'sons, not principles, were the bases of political combinations in Japan, 
arquis Ito's atti-action alone gave coliesiou to tlie Rikken Seiyurkai. 


FINANCE 

Financial questions have occupied an important place in the story of Japan's 
modern career. In order to obtain a clear idea of them it is necessarv to make 
a somewhat extended retrospect. Under the feudal system the land through¬ 
out the ouipire was regarded as state property, and parcelled out into 276 fiefs, 
groat and small, whioli were assigned to as many feudatories, These held the 
hind in trust, being empowored to derive revenue from it for the support of 
their liouseholds, for administrative purposes, and for the maintenance of 
armed forces, whose numbers were nominally, but not accurately, regulated 
in proportion to the wealth of the fief. The basis of taxation varied greatly 


in different districts, but, at the time of the restoration in 1867, the generally 
recognised principle was that four-tenths of tlie ^ross produce should go to 
the feudatory, six-tentlis to the farmer. In practice this rule was applied to 
lire rice crop only, the assessments for other kinds of produce being levied 
jiflrtly in money and partly in manufactured goods at rates often of the most 
arbitrary nature, Forced labour also was exacted, and artisans and trades¬ 
men ivcre sulojcctcd to pecuniaiy levies of greater or less magnitude as official 
necessity arose. When the administration reverted to the emperor in 1867 
the central treasury was empty, and the funds hitherto employed for govern¬ 
mental purposes in the fiefs did not at once begin to flow into the coffers of the 
state. They continued to be devoted to the support of the feudatories, to 
the payment of the samurai, and to defraying the expenses of local adminis¬ 
tration, the central treasury receiving only whatever small fraction might 

remain after these various outlays. 

The little band of men who had assumed the direction of national artairs 
saw no exit from the dilemma except an issue of paper money. This was not 
ii novelty in Japan. Paper money had been luiown to the people since the 
middle of the seventeenth century, and in the era of which we are now writing 
no less than 1,694 varieties of notes were circulating m the 270 hets. Many 
of these notes had almost ceased to have any purchasing power, ana nearly 
all were regarded by the people as evidences of official greed and unscriipu- 
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lousness. The first duty of a centralised, progressive administr<aUon should 
imve been to reform the currency. The political leaders of the time appre¬ 
ciated that duty, but, instead of proceeding to discharge it, saw thomsolves 
compelled by stress of circumstances to adopt the very device which in the 
hands of the feudal chiefs had produced such deplorable results. It was an 
irksome necessity, and the new government sought to relievo its conscience 
and preserve its moi'al prestige by pi’ctcnding that Iho object of tho issue was 
to encourage wealth-earning enterprise, and that the notes would bo lent to 
the fiefs for the purpose of promoting commerce and industry. The peopkj 
appraised these euphemisms at their true worth, and tho new notes fell to a 
discount of fifty per cent. Then ensued a brief but sharp struggle between 
rulers and ruled. The government resorted to arbitrary measures, soino 
times of great severity, to force its notes into circulation at par with silver. 
Nothing is more astonishing than the fact that the government’s financial 
credit gradually acquired strength, so that within five years, though tho issues 
of paper money aggregated nearly CO million yen, it circulated freely through¬ 
out the whole emmre at par with silver, and oven commanded at ono tim(5 a 
small premium. The paper money of the fiefs, amounting to 25 million yon, 
had been exchanged for treasury notes. The building of railways had boon 
commenced. Tho foundations of an army and a navy had been laid. A 
postal system, a tclcgi‘ai)h system, a prison system, a police system, and an 
educational system had boon organised. The construction of roads, tho im¬ 
provement of harbours, the lighting and buoying of tho coast, had been vigor¬ 
ously undertaken. A mercantile marine had been created. Public works 
had been inaugurated on a considornblo scale. Many induslrinl enterprises 
had been started under oQicial auspices as object-lessons for tho people, aiul 
large .sums in aid of similar projects had boon lent to private persons. Tims 
the government, living far beyond its income, luul umivoidablo recourse to 
further issues of fiduciary paper, and in proportion as tho volume of the latter 
exceeded the actual currency rcquirciucni.s of the time, its value depreciated 
until in 1881, fourteen years after tho restoration, notes to tho face value of 
160 million yen had l^ecn put into circulation; the treasury possessed specie 
amounting to only 8 millions, and 18 paper yen could be purchased with ten 
silver coins of the same denomination. 

Up to that year (1881) fitful efforts had been made to strengthen tho Hpeusio 
value of fiat paper by throwing (piaiitifcics of gold and .silver upoii Uie njarJeot 
from time to time, and large sums—totalling 23 million yen—had been de¬ 
voted to the promotion of industries whose produebs, it was hoped, would go 
to swell the list of exports, and thus draw metallic money to the country. 
But these superficial devices were now finally abandoned, and the goveun- 
inent applied itself steadfastly to reducing tho volume of the fiduciary cur¬ 
rency on the one hand and accumulating a apecio reserve on the oth(n’. Tlio 
outcome was that, by^ the middle of 1885, tho volume of fiduciary notes Inul 
been reduced to 119 million yen, their dcprociatiou liad fallen to tlivoo ixir 
cent., and the metallic reserve of tho treasury had increased to 45 million 
yen. The resumption of specie payments was then announced, and became, 
in the autumn of that year, an accomplislicd fact. 

TIIR NATIONAL DEiri' 

^ It is advi.sable at this point to examine the question of tho national debt 
incurred by Japan since the unification of the empire. When the fiefs w(!Vo 
surrendered to the .sovereign, it was decided to provide for tho feudal nobies 
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and the samurai in gencj’al^ by the payment of lump sums in. commutation, or 
by handing^ to them public bonds, the interest on which should constitute 
a soui'GG of income. The result of this trausaetion, into the details of which 
we need not enter, was that bonds Imving a total face value of 19li- million 
yen were issued, and ready-money payments aggregating 21^ million yen 
were made. This was the foundation of Japan’s national debt. Indeed, 
tliesG public bonds may be said to represent the bulk of the state’s liabilities 
during the first twentv-five yearn of the Meiji jseriod. The government had 
also to take over the debts of the fiefs, amounting to 41 million yen, of which 
21 i millions were paid with intei'cst-beariug bonds, the remainder with ready 
money. If to the above figures we add two foreign loans aggregating 16^ 
million yen (completely repaid by the year 1807), a loan of 15 million yen 
incurred on account of the only serious rebellion that marked the passage 
from the old to the now rdgime—the Satsiiina revolt of 1877, loans of 33 
million yon for public works, 13 million yen for naval construction, and 14^ 
millions in connection with the fiat currency, we have a total of 305 million 
yen, being the whole national debt of Japan during the first twenty-eight 
years of lier new era under inmorial administmtion. 

The above statements sufficiently explain the liabilities incurred by the 
country during what may be called the fii'st epoch of her modern financial 
history. Wo now pass to the second epoch, dating from the war with China 
in 1894-95. The direct exponditums on account of the war aggregated 200 
million yen, of which total 135 millions were added to the national debt, the 
romaiudor being defrayed with accumulations of surplus revenue, with a part 
of the indemnity received from China, and with voluntary coiitributiona from 
patriotic subjects. Aa the immediate sequel of the war, the government 
elaborated a largo programme of armament expansion and public works— 
the whole programmo involving an outlay of 504 million yen. To meet this 
large figure, the Chinese indemnity, surpluses of annual revenue, and other 
nsaelfl uirnished 300 millions; and it was decided that the remaining 204 
millions should 1)0 obtained by domestic loans, the programme to be carried 
completely into operation—with trifling exceptions—by the year 1905. In 
pi'ueUcc, however, it wa.s found iuipossible to obtain money at home without 
paying a high rate of iiilcrost. The government therefore had recourse to 
the Ijondon market in 1899, raising a loan of 10 million pounds sterling at 
four per cent,, and selling the £100 bonds at 90. 

The burden of taxation is small, especially compared with the career of 
vigorous progress upon which the country has embarked. Only 120 million 
yoii was raised in 1900 by direct taxes; that is to say, something less than 
three yen (six sliillings) per head of population. 

On the other hand, the ordinary expenditui-e aggregated 149 million yen. 
Thus there ^vas a surplus of 43 million yen. For the moment this surplus 
was absorbed for oxtraordinaiy and terminable enterprises forming part of 
ilio 'poal-hdlum programme described above, but in a short time the country 
might look forward to finding itself with a substantial annual balance on the 
right side. 


TRADE OP JAPAN 

The chief staples of tlie early trade were tea and silk. It happened that, 
iust before Japan’s raw silk became available for export, the production, of 
that article in France and Italy had been largely ciu'tailed owmg to a novel 
disease of the silkworm. Thus, when the first Dales of Japanese suk appeared 
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in London, and when il was found lo possess qualities entitling it to the 
highest rank, a keen demand sprang up, so tlwil in 1803, the fourth year after 
the inauguration of the trade, no less than 2^ million pounds were shij^ped. 
Japanese green tea, also, differing raclically in Ilavour and bouquet from 
the black tea of China, appealed quickly to American taste, so that G mil¬ 
lion pounds of it were sent ncrass the Pacific in 1863. The corresponding 
figures for these two staples in 1899 were 14 million pounds and 46 million 
pounds respectively. This remarkable development is typical of the general 
Insiory of Japan’s foreign trade in modern times. 

That a commerce which did little more than double itself in the first 
eighteen years should have nearly cjuadruplcd in the next foiirlGon is a fact 
inviting attention. There are two princiiral cjiuscs: oiu) general the other 
special. Tlic general cause was that Rcveral years necessarily elapsed before 

the nation’s material condition 
began to respond perceptibly to 
the improvements effected by the 
Meiji government in matters of 
administration, taxation, and trnns- 
jioi't facilities. Fiscal burdens had 
been reduced and security of life 
and nroporty obtained, but railway 
building and road-making, luu‘- 
bour construction, the advantages 
of posts, telegraphs, exchanges, and 
banks, and the devclojnnont of a 
mercantile marine, did not exorcise 
a sensible inllucnco on the iiation’s 
prosperity until 188') or 1885. 
From that time the country cntoi’od 
a period of .steadily growing jiros- 
jAPANRara WoMRN DniNKwo Tha porily, and from tliat time private 

enterprise may be said to have 
. . . . finally started upon u oaroor of 

independent activity. The special cause which, from 1885, contributed lo a 
marked growth of trade was the rc.sumpUon of specie paymonlH. Up to 
that^ time the treasury’s fiat notes had suffered such marked iluotuatioiis of 
.snccio value that sound or successful coniincrce became very difiicid L. Agmimt 
the importing merchant the currency trouble worked with double potency. 
Not only did the gold with which Iio purchased goods apjn'cciate conytiintly 
in terms of the silver for which he .sold them, but the silver itself ap])reciaLod 
®5}^}‘Ply ^jd rnpidly in terms of the fiat notes paid by Japanese consumers. 
Not till this Gleincnt of pernicious disturbance was removed did the trade 
recover a healthy tone and grow so lustily as to trenrl clo-sely on tJie heels of 
the foreign commerce of China, with her 300 million inhabitants, and long- 
established internaiioiial relations. 

Japan’s trade with tlic outer world was built up chiefly by the energy and 
enterprise of the foreign middleman. He acted the part of an almost iiloal 
agent. As an exporter, Iiis command of cheap capital, his oxporioiico, his 
knowledge of foreign markets, and his connections enabled Jiiin to sccuvo 
sales such as must havo been beyond i*each of tlic Japanese working inde¬ 
pendently. ^ Moreoverj ho paid to native consumers ready cash for their 
staples, taking upon lus own shoulders all Uio ri.sks of finding markets abroad. 
As an importer, he enjoyed, in centres of supply, credit which tlie Japaneso 
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lacked, and he oiTei^d to native consumers foreign produce laid at their doors 
witli a ininiinum of responsibility on their part. Finally, whether as export" 
ers or importers, foreign middlemen always competed with each other so 
Iwonly tiiat their Japanese clients obtained the best possible terms from them. 
Yet the arnbition of the Japanese to oust tliem cannot bo regarded as unnatural. 


COMMERCIAL PROSPECTS 

scarcely be doubted that the future development of Japan’s trade 
will be in tile direction of manufactures. She will always be able to send 
abroad considerable quantities of raw silk and tea and comparatively incon¬ 
siderable quantities of niaiine proclucls, copper, coal, camphor, sulphur, rice, 
and ininor staples, but, with regard to those, either her producing capacity 
is inelastic or her market is limited. It is certain, indeed, that she will by- 
and-by have to look abroad for supplies of the necessaries of life. Rice is 
the staple diet of her jieoplc, and she seems almost to have reached the poten¬ 
tial maximum of her rice-growing area; for, in spite of her genial climate and 
seemingly fortilo soil, the extent of her arable land is disproportionately 
stnall.^ She has only eleven and a half millions of acres under crops, and 
there is no jirospect of any large extension, or of the yield being improved by 
new agricultural processes. Tlie Japanese farmer understands his work thor- 
oiiffhlv. His competence is sufficientlv proved when we say that, by tlie 
skilful use of fcrLilisers, ho has been able to raise good crops of rice on the 
same land during fifteen or twenty centuries. On the other hand, not only is 
the population increasing at the rate of half a million annuiJIy, but in pro¬ 
portion to the growth of geuei'al pi-osperity and the distribution of wealtli, 
the lower classes of the people, who used formerly to be content with barley 
and millet, now regard rice a.s an essential article of food. It cannot be long, 
therefore, before large supplies of this cereal will liave to be dra^m from 
abroad. The same is t)-ue of timber, wluch has already become inconven¬ 
iently scarce. Further, Japan cannot even grow lier own cotton, and nature 
has not fitted her pasture.? for sliecp, so that much of the material for her 

a lie’s clothing has to be imported. Her future lies undoubtedly in indus- 
enterpriss. She ha.s an abundance of cheap labour, and her people are 
exceptionally gifted with intelligence, docility, manual dexterity, and artistic 
taste. Everything points to a great future for thein as manufacturers. This 
is not n matter of mere conjecture. Striking practical evifleiice has already 
been furnished. Coilon-spinning may be specially referred to. As long ago 
as 1802 the feudal chief of Satsiima started a inill with live thousand spindles, 
During a whole decade ho found only one imitator. In 1882, however, a 
year wliich mn)' be regarded as tlio ojiening of Japan’s industrial era, tliis enter¬ 
prise began to attract capital, and in the courae of four years fifteen mills 
were established, working fifty-live thousand spindles. By foreign obse^ers 
this now departure was regarded with contemptuous amusement. The Japa¬ 
nese were declared to bo without organising capacity, incapable of sustained 
energy, and generally unfitted for factory work. These pessimistic ■wews 
liad soon to be radically modified, foi' by 1897 the number of mills had in¬ 
creased to sixty-three; the number of spindles, to some eight hundred tliou^sancl; 
the capital invested, to 21 million yen, and the average annual profit per 
spindle was three and a half yen, or thirteen and a lialf per cent., on the capi¬ 
tal. Even more remarkable in some respects has been the development ot 
the textile industry. In 1884 tlie total production of silk and cotton tabnes 
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AVfis 6 million yen; in 1898 it had increased to 110 millions. The manu¬ 
facture of lucifer matches is another industry of entirely recent growth. A 
few years ago Japan used to import all the matches she needed, but by 1890 
she was able not only to supply Iier own wants, but also to send abroad G 
million yen worth. Witlioub carrying these statistics to wearisome length, 
it will sufRce to note that, in six branches of manufacturing industry which 
may be said to have been called into active existence by the opening of the 
country—namely, silk and cotton fabiic.s, cotton yarns, matches, fancy mat¬ 
ting, and straw braid—Japan’s exports in 1888 nggiegaicd only a ([uarter 
million yen, whereas the corre.sponding figure for 1899 was 68 millions. With 
such rcisults on record, it is impossible to doubt that Japan lias a great manu¬ 
facturing future. Progress is checked by one manifest obstacle, dofcctivo 
integrity. Concerning every industry whose products have found a place 
in the catalogue of modern Japan’s exports, the same story has to be told: 
just as really substantial dovelopmcnt seemed to be visible, fraudulent adul¬ 
teration or dishonestly carelcs.s technique interfered to destroy credit and dis¬ 
gust the foreign con.siimoi'. The Japniic-se deny that the whole responsibility 
for these disastrous moral laefm rests with them. The creaty-port middleman, 
they say, buys so thriftil>[ that higlwiuality goods cannot bo 8ui)pliod to him. 
That excuse may be partially valid, but it is certainly not exhauHtivo. The 
vital importance of establishing and maintaining the reputation of nii article 
offered newly in markets wliorc it has to compote with rivals of old-established 
excellence is not yet fully appreciated in Japan. As to organisinc; capacity, 
tlie possession of which by the Japanese has been strenuously doubted by 
more than one foreign critic, there ni*e proofs more weighty than any theories. 
In the cotton-spinning industry, for example, tlie Japanese arc brought into 
direct competition in their own markets witli Indian mills employing chcaji 
native labour, organised and managed by Rnglisinnen, and having the raw 
material at their doors. The victory rests with the Japanese, from which it 
may fairly bo iiiferrod that their organisation is not specially defective or 
their method costly. Yet there is one consideration that must not be lost 
sight of: it is the inexperience of the Japanese, their lack of standards. Japan 
is dressing herself in a material civilisation that was made to the measure of 
alien nations, and curious misfits arc inevitably dcvelojjod in the process. 
The condition of tlioir ai'iny and of their navy .shows that not capacity but 
practice is what the Japanese lack. These two service.'? arc altogether modern 
creations. There was nothing in the history of Japan to suggest her comi)c- 
tcnce for managing such machinc.s. Yet the excellence of her military organ¬ 
isation was fully demonstrated in her campaign again.sl China in J 894-95, 
and again in the Poking expedition of 1900. In the former she had to under¬ 
take the most diflicult task that falls to the lot of a belligerent, the ta.sk of 
sending over-sea two coiys d*arm6e (aggregating a hundred aiul tiventy thou¬ 
sand men), and maintaining them for several iiionth.s in widely soparaiccl 
fields—one in eastern and central Manchuria, tlie other in the Liao-tung 
peninsula, and subsequently in Shan-tung province. The effort did not 
appear to embarrass her. Tliere was no sign of confusion or perplexity; no 
breakdown of the commissariat or trtinspoi t arrangemenUs; no failure of tho 
ambulance or hospital service. Everything worked smoothly, and the public 
were compelled to recognise that Japan had not only elaborated a very efli- 
cient piece of military mechanism, but had also developed aljility to employ 
it to the best advantage. The same infci’cnce was suggested by her navy. 
Although during^ two and a half centuries her people had been debarred by 
arbitrary legislation from navigating the high seas, tho twenty-fifth year after 
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the repeal of these crippling laws saw the state in possession of a squadron 
of thirty-three serviceable ships of war, officered and manned solely by Japa¬ 
nese, constantly manoeiiviing in distant water's without accident, and evidently 
possessing all the qualities of a fine fighting force. In the war with China 
this navy showed its capacity by destroying or capturing, without the loss 
of a single ship, the whole of die enemy’s fleet, wlicieas the latter's superi¬ 
ority in armour and armament ought to have produced a very different issue. 
On the other hand, a visit to Japanese factories often shows machinery 
treated carelessly, employees so numerous that they impede rather tlian expe¬ 
dite business, and a general lack of the precision, r^iuarity, and earnestness 
that characterise successful industrial eirtcrprises in Europe and America. 
Achievement in one direction and comparative failure in another, although 
the factors making for succe^ are similar in eaclr, indicate not incapacity in 
the latter case, but defects of standard and experience. The vast majority 
of tho Japanese have no adequate conception of what is meant by a highly 
organised iuciustrial or commercial enterprise. Tirey have never made the 
practical acquaintance of anything of the kind, nor even breathed a pure 
business atmosphere. For elaboraSng their military and naval systems they 
liad close access to foreign models, every detail of which could be careMy 
scrutinised, and tliey availed themselves freely of tlie assistance of foreign 
experts—Fronoh, German, and British. ^ But in the field of manufacture and 
trade their inspection of foreign models is necessarily superficial, and they are 
without tho co-operation of foreign experts. 

Japan’s great difficulty is want of capital. The capital actually engaged 
ill public and private enterprises is 60 million pounds sterling in. round num¬ 
bers, and 79 millions more are pledged though not yet paid up. On the 
other hand, tho volume of circulating media is only 25 mimqns, of wmeh 
amount 22 millions coiiaist of convertible notes; the deposits in the banks 
total 33 millions, and their capitals aggregate 49i millions. In such circum¬ 
stances the rate of interest is necessarily high—it averages about twelve per 
cent, throughout the empire—and many profitable enterprises remain uncle- 
velopecl. Recourse to cheap foieign capital would be the natural solution ol 
the difficulty. Bub so long ns hex currency was on a silver basis Jap^ hesi¬ 
tated to contract gold debts, and European capitalists would not lencl in 
terms of silver. After' she had adopted the gold standard her situation 
appeared more favourable. Europe and America, howevei^ had Bull not 
acquired confidence in her finances or her integrity, and :ii the mean wlu e a 
great opening for foreign capital vainly offered in the field of industrial enter¬ 
prises. Recent returns issued by sixty-eight joint-stock comparues show that 
thfiv paid an average annual dividend of sixteen and a half per cent., and it is 
not to be doubted but that still lietter results could be attained were foreign 
business experience and cheai) capital available. 


STATUS OF FOKEIGNERa 

It has always been considered expedient, and certainly 
aubjccte and citizens of occidental Chiistian states ^ 

iting oriental countries which aie not Chastian, riiould exempted ^ 
the penalties and procedure prescribed by the enmmal 
they should coiUinac, in short, to enjoy, even within the tenitoiies of such 
countries the privilege of being nrrai^ed before tribinals of theu_ own 
“aSVaytried judges of te o™ race. la civil eases a divisioo of 
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jurisdiction is arranged, the question being always adjudicated by a tribunal 
of the defendant’s nationality, but in criminal cases jurisdiction is wholly 
I’eservecl. In pursuance of that principle the various powers having treaties 
with oriental nations cstal^lisli consular courts within the latter’s borders, 
and the jurisdiction exorcised by these courts is called “extra-territorial,” 
to distinguish it from the jiiiisdiction exercised by native or territorial tri¬ 
bunals. The system was applied to Japan’s case, as a matter of course, in 
1858. It had been similarly applied in the sixteenth century, in the days of 
her first foi'eigii intercoursn, and just as it had then been a cause of the Dutch 
traders’ iinprisonnicnt within the narrow lhmt.s of the island of Deshinm at 
Nagasaki, so in the nineteenth century it necessitated the confinement of the 

foreign residents in settlements grouped 
around the sites of their consular 
courts; for the plainest princiiilcs of 
prudence forbade that these residents 
should have free access to provincial 
disti'icts far remote from tJie only tri¬ 
bunals competent to control them, 
The JujKUicsc negotiators in Yodo rnised 
no objection to tlio embodiment of 
this system in the treaties, But it was 
one of tlio features most vehemently 
condemned hy tlie conservative states¬ 
men and politicians in Kioto, and no 
sooner had the administration been 
restored to the emperor than an cm- 
iinssy was despatched to Europe and 
America with the object of inducing 
ocoidcuial governmeuta to revise the 
treaties, in the sense of abolishing 
consular jurisdiction and changing the 
tariff so as to enable Japan to obtain 
a larger revenue from customs duties. 
This embassy sailed in 1871. It had 
a specific right to raise the question, 
for the treaties contained a provision 
declaring tliein to be subject to revision 
ill that year. As a matter of course 
the cmba.sRy failed. The conditions 
origiuaUy necessitating consular jurisdiction liad not imclergonc any change 
justifying its abolition. Neither the character of Japan’s laws nor tlie 
methods of her judicial procedure were such ns to warrant foreign gov- 
emmeiits in intrusting to her care the lives and propci'tics of their subjects 
and citizens. It must bo confessed, on the other hand, that tlio consular 
courts themselves were not beyond rcproacli. It happened, sometimes, that 
& Japanese subject desiring to invoke the aid of the law against a foreigner 
who seemed to have wronged him, found that the defendant in the case 
would also be the judge. In any circumstances the dual functions of consul 
and judge could not bo discharged by the same official without anomaly, for 
his rAle of consul compelled him to act as advocate in the initiatory stages of 
complications about which in the position of judge he might iiliimatoly bo 
required to deliver an impartial verdict. It would be an error to siqiposc?, 
however, that the course of consular jurisdiction in Japan was disfigurcil by 
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many abu^a. On Uie whole the system worked satisfactorily, and if it hurt 
patriotic Japanese, ib also saved them from innumerable complications into 
which they would have blundered inevitably had they been intrusted witli a 
jurisdiction which they were not prepared to exercise satisfactorily. 

Nevertheless, they determined from tlie firet that no effort should be 
spared to qualify for the exercise of a right which is among the fundamental 
attributes of every sovereign state—the right of judicial autonomy. With 
the aid of foreign experts they set themselves to elaborate codes of criminal 
and civil law, excerpting tlie best features of European jurisprudence, and 
adapting them to the conditions and usages of Japan. They also remodelled 
their law courts, and took steps, slower but not less earnest, to educate a 
judiciary compeieni to administer the new codes. After tivclve years devoted 
until partial success to these great works, Japan in 1883 I'enewod her request 
for the abolition of consular jurisdiction. She asked that all foreigners 
within her borders, without distinction of nationaliky, should be subject to 
her laws and judiciablc by lier law courts, as foreigners found within the 
borders of every sovereign state in the Occident were subject to its laws and 
iudicinble by its tribunals of justice, and she supplemented her application 
by promising that its favourable reception should be followed by complete 
opening of the country and the removal of all restrictions liiiherto imposed 
on foreign trade, travel, and residence in her realm. 

A portly volume might bo filled with the details of the negotiations that 
followed Japan’s proposal. Never before had an oriental state sought such 
recognition, and there was extreme reluctance on the part of western powers 
to try the unprecedented experiment of intrusting the lives and prqjerty of 
their subjects and citizens to the keeping of a "pagan” people. Even the 
outlines of the story cannot be sketched nere^ thougn it abounds with diplo- 
matio curiosities, and though several of its incidents do as much credit to 
Japan’s pationco and tact as its issue does to the justice and liberality of occi¬ 
dental governments. There is, however, one page of the history t^t calls for 
brief notice, since it supplies a key to much which would othenvise be inex¬ 
plicable. The respect entertained by a nation for its own laws and the con- 
ficleuce it reposes in their admimslratore arc in dived pvopovtion to efforts 
it has expended upon tlie development of the former and the education of the 
latter. Foreigners residing in Japan naturally clung to consular jurisdiction 
as a privilege of inestimable value. Tlicy saw, indeed, that such a system 
could not be permanently imposed on a country where the conditions justify¬ 
ing it had nominally disappeared. But they saw, also, that the legal and 
judicial reforms cITecied by Japan had been crowded into an extraordinarily 
brief period, and that, as tyros experimenUng with alien systems, the Japa¬ 
nese might be betrayed into many errore. A struggle thus ensued between 
foreign distrust on the one side and Japanese aspirations on the other—a 
struggle often developing painful phases. Tlie struggle lasted eleven years, 
but its gist is contained in this brief statement. The foreign resident, whose 
affection for his own systems was measured by tlie struggle their evolution 
had cost, and whose practical instincts forbade him to take anything on trust 
where security of person and property was concerned, would have stood out 
a wliolGsomcly conservative and justly cautious figure had not his attitude 
been disfigured by local journalists who, in order to justify his cpnseiwatism, 
allowed tliemsfilvcs to be betrayed into the constant role of blackening the char¬ 
acter of Japan, and suggesting harshly prejudiced interpretations of her acts 
and motives. Throughout this struggle the government and citizens of the 
United States always showed conspicuous sympathy with Japanese aspirations, 
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and it should also be vecovded that, with exceptions so rave as to establish the 
rule, foreign tourists and publicists discussed the problem liberally and fairly, 
perhaps because, unlike the foreign communities resident in Japan, they had 
no direct iuLeresl in its solution. 

At last, after long years of diplomatic negotiation and public discussion, 
European governments conceded the justice of Jaj)an’8 demands, and it "was 
agreed that from July, 1S99, subject to the previous fulfilment of certain con¬ 
ditions,^ Japanese tribunals should assume jurisdiction over every [lersoii, of 
whatever nationality, within the confines of Japan, and the whole country 
should be thrown open to foreigners, the “settlements” being abolished, aiul 
all limitations upon trade, ti’avel, and residence removed throughout the length 
and breadth of Uie realm. Great Britain took the lead in thus releasing Japan 
from the fetters of the old system. The initiative came from her with special 
grace, for the system and all its irksome consequences had been imposed on 
Japan originally by a combination of powers with Great Briiain in the van, 
As a matter of historical sequence the United States dictated the terms of the 
first treaty providing for consular jurisdiction. But from a very carlj^ pevioil 
the Washington government showed its willingness to remove all limitations 
of Japan’s sovoroignty, whereas Europe, headed by Groat Britain, whose p)‘c- 
pondoraling iutorosts entitled her to lend, resolutely refused to make any sul)- 
stantial concossion. In Japanese eyes, therefore, British conservatism 
seemed to be the one serious obstacle, and since the British residents in the 
settlements far outnumbered all other nationaliUcs, and since thev alone had 
newspaper organs to ventilate their grievances, and oxhibited all a Briton's 
proverbial imTiffereuco to the suavities and courtesies of speech and method 
that count for so much in disarming I’cscntmcnl, it was certainly^ fortunate 
for tho popularity of her people in mo Far East that Great Britain saw hor 
way finally to set a liberal example. Nearly five years wore required to bring 
the other occidental powers into lino with Great Britain and America. It 
should bo stated, however, that neither reluctance to make the necessary con¬ 
cessions nor want of sympathy with Japan caused tho delay. The explana¬ 
tion is that each set of negotiators sought to improve cilhor tho torms or tho 
terminology of the treaties already concluded, and that tlie tariff arrango- 
ments for the different countries required elaborate discussion. 

So soon as it became evident that the old system was liopelcs.sly doomed, 
the sound cominon-son.so of tho European and American business man asserted 
itself. The foreign residents let it be seen that they intended to bow cheer¬ 
fully to the inevitable, and that no obstacles would bo willingly pla(5ccl by thorn 
ill the path of Japanese jurisdiction. Tlio Japanese, on their .side, took some 
striking steps. An imperial rescript declared in unequivocal terms that it was 
the sovereign’s policy and desire to abolish all distinctions between natives and 
foreigners, and that by fully carrying out tho friendly purpose of the treaties 
his people would best consult his wishes, maintain the character of tho nation, 
and promote its prestige. 


FBEBDOM OF ’mB PRESS 

No sooner did the diet commence Us sittings iii 1891 than a bill was intvo' 
ducecl for removing all restrictions upon freedom of speech. Already (1887) 
the government had ^voluntarily made a great step in advance by divosting 

* The main, indeacl tho only notable condition waa th.at tho wholo of tho now Jniiaiiosc 
codes o£ Imv must have been in operation for a period of at ic«at oiio yciiv before tlio abolition 
of consular junsdiction, 
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itself of the right to imprison or fine editors by executive order. But it re¬ 
served the power of suppressmg or suspending a newspaper, and against that 
reservation a majority of the lower house voted, session after session, only to 
see the bill rejected by the peers, who shared the government’s opinion that to 
grant a larger measure of liberty would certainly encourage license. Not 
until 1897 was this opposition overcome. A new law, passed by both houses, 
and confirmed by the emperor, took from the executive all powei' over jour¬ 
nals, except in cases of Use majesU, and nothing now remains of the former 
arbitrary system. The result has falsified all sinister forebodings. A much 
more moderate tone pervades Uie wi'itings of the press since restrictions were 
entirely removed, and although there are now 829 journals and periodicals 
published throughout the empire, with a total annual circulation of 463,000,- 
000 copies, intemperance such as in former times would have provoked offi¬ 
cial interference is practically unicnown to-day. 

The quality of journalistic writing in Japan is marred by extreme and 
pedantic classicism. There has not yet been any real escape from the tram¬ 
mels of a tradition which assigned the crown of scholarship to whatever author 
drew most largely upon the resources of the Chinese language. A pernicious 
example in this respect is set by the imperial court. The sovereij^n, whether 
he speaks by rescript or by edict, never addresses the l^ulk of Iris subjects. 
His words arc taken from sources so classical as to be intelligible only to the 
highly educated minority. Several of the newspapers affect a similar style. 
They sacrifice their audience to their erudition, and prefer classicism to cir¬ 
culation. Their columns are a sealed book to the whole of the lower middle 
classes and to the entire female population. Otheis, taking a more rational 
view of the purposes of joumalism, aim with success nt simplicity and intelli¬ 
gibility, and thus not only reach au extended circle of readers, but also arc 
naslening incidentally the advent of a great reform, the assimilation of the 
written and spoken languages, which will probably prelude that still greater 
desideratum, abolition of the ideographic script. Apart from this pedantic 
defect, the best Japanese editors have caught witli remarkable aptitude the 
spirit of modern journalism. But a few years ago they used to compile labo¬ 
rious essays, in which the construction was involved, the ideas were trivial, 
the inspiration was drawn from occidental text-books, and the alien character 
of the source was hidclcn under a veneer of Chinese aphorisms. To-day they 
write terse, succinct, closely reasoned articles, seldoin diffuse, often witty, and 
generally free from extravagance of thought or dictioii. Yet, with a few 
exceptions, the profession of journalism is not remunerative. Very low rates 
of subscription, and almost prohibitory high charges for advertising, are 
chiefly to blame. 


FOREIGN WARS 

Since the abolition of feudalism Japan has been engaged in four over-sea 
wavs. The first, in 1874, was an eximlition to Formosa.^ This has already 
been spoken of. It was insignificant from a military point of view, but it 
derived vicarious interest from its effect upon the relations between China 
and Japan, and upon the question of the ownership of the Riukiu islands. 
The final terms of arrangement were that, in coMideration of Japans with¬ 
drawing her troops from Formosa, China ^ould indemnify her to the extent 
of £100,000 on account of the expenses of the expedition. 
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Had Japan needed any confimiation of her ))clic'f Lhal the lliuldu isUiiids 
belonged to her, this incklont would have furniBhed it. Thus, in 1876, she 
did not hesitate to extend her newly organised system of prefectiwal govern¬ 
ment to Riukiu, which thenceforth became “Okinawa Prefecture,” the former 
ruler of the islands being pensioned, according to the system followed in the 
case of the feudal chiefs in Japan proper. China eiiiored an objection im¬ 
mediately. She claimed Uiai Riuldu had always been a tributary of the 
Middle Kingdom, and she was doubllcss perfectly sincere in the contention. 
Each empire asserted its claims positively; hut whereas Japan put hers into 
practice, China confined herfsell to remonstrances. Things remaiued in that 
state until 1880, when General Grant, visiting the East, suggested the advis¬ 
ability of a compromise. A conference met in Peking, ancl the plenipoten¬ 
tiaries agreed that the islands should be divided, Japan talcing the northern 
group, China the aoutliGi’ii. But on the cve of signature the Chinoso pleni¬ 
potentiary drew back, pleading that he liad no authority to concliido an agree¬ 
ment without previously referring it to certain other dignitarie.s. Japan, 
sensible that she had been flouted, withdrew from the discussion and rcUiiucd 
the islands, China’s share in theni licing reduced to a gricvaucc. 


THE kohea-n question 

From time iminomorial China's policy towards the petty staLos on hor 
frontieva had been to utilise them as buffers for softening the shock of foreign 
contact, while contriving, at the same time, that her relations with them 
should involve no inconvenient rcsponsibililics to herself. The aggrossivo 
impulses of the outside world were to be chocked by an unpi’oclaiinecl imdcr- 
ataiidliig that the toiTitovies of these states partook of the inviola)}ility of the 
Middle Kingdom itself, while the states, on their side, must never expect their 
suzerain to bear the consequences of their acts. This arrangcinoiit, (lopcnding 
largely on sentiment and prestige, retained its validity in the atmosphere of 
oriental seclusion, bub quickly failed to cniUire the tost of modoni occidental 
practicality. Tongking, Amiam. Siam, and Burma .were withdrawn, one ])y 
one, from the circle of buffers and from the fiction of dcpondenco on China ancl 
independence towards all otlicr countries. But with regard to Korea, China 
proved more tenacious. The possession of the i)cninaula by a foreign power 
would have threatened the maritime route to tho Chinese capital and given 
easy access to Manchuria, the cradle of tlio dynasty whicli rulod Chinn. There¬ 
fore Peking statesmen endeavoured to preserve the old-time ixdatioiiR with 
the little kingdom. But they never could pemuado thoinsolv(’.s to modify 
the indirect methods sanctioned by tradition. Instead of boldly declaring the 
peninsula a dependency of the Middle IGngdom, they sought to keep iij) tlio 
romance of ultimate dependency and inlcrmcdialo sovereignty. Thus, in 
1876, Korea was suffered to conclude with Japan a treaty of which tho first 
article declared her “ an independent state enjoying tho samo right.s a.s Japan,” 
and subsequently to make with the United Stales (1882), Great Britain G883), 
and other po\yer6, treaties in which hor iiidepciidonce was consiriictivoly 
admitted. China, however, did not intend that Korea slioiiUl oxcrci.so the 
independence thus conventionally recognised. A Chinese resident was placed 
in Seoul, and a system of stondy though covert interference in Korea'B (lomesBo 
and foreign affairs was inaugurated. The chief sufferer from thc.so anoma¬ 
lous conditions was Japan. In all her dcftliiigs with Korea, in all comiJica- 
tions that arose out of her compai’ativcly large trade with the peninsula, in 
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all questions connected with her numerous settlers there, she found herself 
negotiating with a dependency of Clhina, and with officials who took their 
orders from the Chinese representative. China had long entertained a rooted 
apprehension of Japanese aggression in the peninsula—an apprehension not 
unwarranted by history—that distrust tinged all the influence exerted 
by her agents tlierc. Even more serious were the consequences of Chinese 
interference when considered from the point of view of Korean ad?ninistra- 
tion. The rulers of the country lost all sense of national responsibility, and 
gave uurestrained sway to selfish ambition. The functions of the judiciary 
and of the executive alike came to be discharged by bribery only. Family 
interests predominated over those of the state. Taxes were imposed in pro¬ 
portion to the greed of local officials. No thought whatever was taken for 
the welfare of the people or for the development of the country’s resources. 
Among the upper classes, faction struggles, among the lower, insurrections, 
began to be more and more frequent. Personal responsibility was unknown 
among officials, family influence overehadowing eveiything. To be a member 
of tho Bin family, to which the queen belonged, was to possess a passport to 
office and an indemnity against the conseciuenccs of abuse of power, however 
flagrant. Fi’om time to time the advocates of progress or the victims of 
oppression rose in arras. They effected nothing except to recall to the world’s 
recollection the miserable condition into which the peninsula had fallen. 
Chinese military aid was always furnislied readily for the suppression of these 
dMietJies, and thus the Bin family learned to ba^ its tenure of power on ability 
to conciliate the Middle Kingdom, and on readiness to obey Chinese dictation, 
while tho people at large fell into the apathetic condition of men that possess 
neither the blessing of security of property nor the incentive of national am¬ 
bition. 

As a matter of state policy the Korean problem caused much anxiety to 
Japan. Her own security being deeply concerned in preserving Korea from 
the grasp of a western power, she could not suffer the little kingdom to di’ift 
into a condition of such administrative incompetence and national debility 
that a strong aggressor might find at any moment a pretext for interference. 
On two occasions, namely, m 1882 and 1884, when China’s armed intervention 
was employed in the interests of the Bin to suppress movements of reform, the 
partisans of the victors, regarding Japan as^ tlio foimt&in of progressive ten- 
(lencies, attacked and destroyed lier legation in Seoul and compelled its inmates 
to fly from the city. Japan behaved with forbearance at these crises, but in 
the consequent negotiations she acquired conventioiiaj titles that touched the 
core of Chinn’s alleged suzerainty. For in 1882 her right to maintain troops 
in Seoul for tho protection of her legation was admitted, and in 1885 she con¬ 
cluded with China a convention by which each power pledged itself not to 
send troops to the peninsula without notifying the other, the two empires 
being thus placed on an equal military footing with regard to the peninsular 
kingdom. 


THE BUPTUKE Wn'H CUINA 

In the spring of 1894 a .serious insurrection broke out in Korea, and the 
insurgents proving themselves superior to the ill-disciplined, lU-equjpped 
troops of the government, the Bin family liad recourse to its familiar expedient, 
appeal to China's aid. The appeal elicited a prompt respoiise. On the 6tli 
of July twenty-five liundred Cliincsc troops embarked at Tientsin and were 
transported to the peninsula, where they went into camp at Yo-shan, on the 
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soutliwesl coast, notice of the measure being given by the Chinese govern¬ 
ment to the Japanese representative at Peking, according to treaty. During 
the interval immediately preceding these events Japan liad been rendered 
acutely sensible of China's arbitrary and unfriendly interference in the penin¬ 
sula. Twice the efforts of the Japanese government to obtain redress for 
unlawful and ruiuoua trade prohibitions issued by the Korean authorities had 
been thwarted by the action of the Chinese representative in Seoul; and once 
an ultimatum addressed from Tokio to the Korean govcrnineni as the sequel 
of long and vexatious delay, had elicited from the viceroy _Li in Tientsin an 
insolent threat of Chinese armed opposition. Still more strikingly provocative 
of national indignation was China’s procedure with regard to the murder of 
Kim Ok-kyiui the leader of progress in Korea, who had been for some years 
a refugee in Japan. Inveigled from Japan to China by fellow-coirntrymcji 
sent from Seoul to assassinate him, Kim was shot in a Japanese hotel in Snang-' 



Gatuwa'y or SiiiuA Tum^lw, Tokio 


hai; and China, instead of punishing the murderer, conveyed him, (ogether 
with the corpse of his victim,in a war-ship of her own to Korea, the a.'ssaasiii to bo 
publicly honoured^ the body to be savagely mutilated. When^ tluTofore, the in¬ 
surrection of 1894 in Korea induced the Bin family again to solicit China's [ivmcd 
intervention, the Tokio government concluded that, in the intorosLs of Japan’s 
security and of civilisation in the Orient, .stops must bo taken to jiiit an end 
finally to the barbarous coiruption and misrule which rondcred Korea a scene 
of constant disturbance, offered incessant invitations to foreign aggression, 
and olicoked the country s capacity to maintain its own indcpendcnec. Japan 
did not claim for herself any rights or interests in the peninsula sujiciior (o 
those possessed there by China. She was always ready to work hand in liand 
with the Middle Kingdom in inaugurating and carrying out a sysl-om of reform. 
Bui there was not ttie remotest probability that China, whoso face had been 
contemptuously set against, all the progressive measures adopted by Japan 
during the preceding twenty-five ycam, would join in forcing upon a noighijour- 
ing kingdom the very reforms she herself despised and al'ihorred, wore \iov 
co-operation invited through ordinary diplomatic channels only. It wim 
necessary to contrive a situation which would not only furnish clear proof of 
Japan’s resolution, but also enableher to pursue her piogramme indopendontly 
of Chinoso indorsement, should the latter be finally unobtainable. She llinre- 
fore met China’s notice of a despatch of troops with a corresponding notice of 
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her own, and tlie month of July 1894 found a Chinese force assembled at 
Ya-shan and a Japanese force occupying positions in the neighbourhood of 
Seoul. China’s motive for sending troops was nominally to quell the Tonghak 
insuri'ection, but really to i-eafRrm hei‘ own domination in the peninsula, and 
to reseat iji the administrative saddle men imder whose guidance the country 
was losing all capacity for independence. Japan’s motive ^vas to secure a 
position such as would enable her to insist upon tlie radically curative treat¬ 
ment of Korea's malady. Up to this point the two empires were strictly 
witliin their conventional rights. Eacli was entitled by treaty to send troops 
to the peninsula, provided Sat notice was given to the other. But China, in 
giving notice, described Korea as her "tributaiy state,” thus thrusting into 
the forefront of tlie discussion a contention which Japan, from conciliatory 
motives, would have kept out of sight. Once formally advanced, however, 
the claim had to be challenged. In the treaty of amity and commerce con¬ 
cluded many years previou^y between Japan and Korea, the two high con¬ 
tracting parties were explicitly declared to possess the .same national status. 
Japan could not agree that a power wliich for two decades she had acknowl¬ 
edged and treated ns her equal sliould be openly classed as a tributary of the 
Middle Kingdom. She protested, but the Chinese statesmen took no notice 
of her protest. They continued to apply the disputed appellation to Korea, 
and they further asserted their assumption of sovereignty m the peninsula by 
seeking to set limits to the number of troops sent by Japan, as well as to the 
sphere of their employment. Japan then propos^ that the^ two empires 
should unite their eftorta for the suppression of the disturbance.^ in Korea, and 
for the subsequent improvement oi that kingdom’s administration, the latter 
j)urpoae to be i)ursued by the despatch of a joint commission of investigation. 
Tliat was an important stage in the dispute. It rested then with China 
to avert all danger of war by joining liands with Japan for the regeneration of 
a nation in whoso prosperity and independence the two empires were equally 
interested. But she rofusea everything. Ready at all time.s to intwfere by 
force of arms between the Korean people and the dominant political faction, 
she declined to interfere in any way for the promotion of reform. Ready at 
nil times to crush the little kingdom into submisaon to a corrupt and demor¬ 
alising administration, she refused to aid in rescuing it I'hs suffering and 
enervation entailed by the sway of such an oligarchy. She even expr^sed 
superciliously an insolent surprise that Japan, while asserting^ Koi'ea s inde¬ 
pendence, should suggest the idea of ireremptorily reforming its adiniinstra- 
tion. In Bhort, for Chinese purposes the Peking statesmen openly declared 
Korea a tributary of the Middle Ivingdoin, and denied Japan s assertion of 
its independence; but for Japanese purposes they insisted that it must be held 
indeiDendent, and that Japan must abide strictly by her assertion ot inde- 
pcndenco. The Toldo cabinet now declared their resolve nob to withdraw 
the Japanese troops wthout “some understanding that would guarantee the 
future peace, order, and good goverament of Korea, and since China still 
declined to come to such an understanding, Japan undertook the work of 

^ in Seoul threw the whole weigU of his influence 

into the scale agaiirst the success of these refoiins. Sbll, uofcWi^edmtely 
occurred to drive the two empires into open warfare. _ The deterrammg ca^e 
of rupture was in itself a belligerent operation. Chinas 7 

slated, had been sent originally for purpose of quelling the Tonghak rebe 
lion. Bui the rebellion having died of inanition before 
their services were not required or employed. Nevertheless they were not 
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withdrawn. Gliina kept them in the peninsula, her declared reason for doing so 
being the presence of a Japanese inUiUuy force. Tims, throughout the sub¬ 
sequent negotiations the CJiinesc forces lay in an intrenched camp at Ya-shan, 
while the Jajianese occupied Seoul. Tho trend of events did not’ import any 
character of direct mutual hostility to these little armies. But when it became 
evident that all hope of friontUy co-operation bciweeu the two empires mvtst 
be abandoned, and when Japan, singlo-liaiidod, had embarked upon her 
scheme of regenerating Korea, not only did the continued presence of a Chinese 
military force in the peninsula assume special significance, but any attempt 
on Clhnn’s part to send reinforcements could bo construed in one sense only, 
namely, ns an unequivocal declaration of resolve to o[)pose Japan’s proceed¬ 
ings by force of arms. Seeing, then, that China was j^roparing to send rein¬ 
forcements, Japan warned tho Poking government of the construction she 
must place upon any act of the kind. Nevertheless China not only dospatehod 
troops by sea to strengthen the camp at Ya-shau, but also sent an anny over¬ 
land across Korea’s northern frontier. It was at this stage that an act of war 
occurred. Three Cliinesc mcn-of~war, convoying a transport with twelve 
hundred men, encountei-cd and fired on throe Japauosc ermso’s. Ono of tlie 
Chinese ships was taken; another was .so shatlerccl that she had to be boacliod 
and abandoned; tho third escaped in a dilapidated condition, and tho trans¬ 
port, refusing to surrondor, was sunk. This happened on July 2fith, and an 
open declaration of war was made by each empim six days latov. 


KVISN'l’S OV I'lin WAtt 

Tho war itself was a succession of triumphs for Japan. Four day.s aftor 
tho first naval encounter .she sent from Seoul a column of troops, wlio attaeked 
the Chinese intrenched at Ya-shan and routed them witliout dimculty. Many 
of the fugitives effeotccl their escape to Phyong-yang^ a town on tho Taidoiig 
liver, offeving excellent facilities* for defence, and historically interest-lug us 
the place where a Japanese army of invasion had boon defeated by Chine.se 
and Korean troops at tlio close of tlic sixteenth century. Tliere tho Cliinoso 
assembled a force of 17,000 men, and made full preparations for a decisive 
contest. They had ample leisure. A period of forty days ckapsed before the 
Japanese columns, one moving duo north from Seoul, the oilier striking west 
from Yuen-san, converged upon Phyong-yang, and tliat interval was utiliseil 
by the Chinese to throw up parapets, mount Kru]}p guns, and otherwise 
strengthen their position, Moreover, they wore armed witli repeating rillos, 
whereas the Japanese had only singlc-sliootoivs, and the grountl offered little 
cover for an attacking force. In such circumstauco.s, the advantages po.ssos.socl 
by the clofeiicc ought to have been well-nigh iii.suporablc; yet a day’s figliting 
sufficed to carry all the positions, the assailants’ casualties amounting to lea.s 
than seven hundred, and the defenders losing .six thousanrl in killed an<l 
wounded. It was a brilliant victory, and it proved to be the proliulo of another 
equally conspicuous success at .sea; for on the I7fcli of September, the very 
day after the battle at Phyong-yang, a great naval fight took place iieav the 
mouth of the Yalii river, whicli forms the northern boundary of Korea. Four¬ 
teen Chinese war-ships and six torpedo-boats were returning to liomo ports 
after convoying a fleet of transports to the Yalu, when they encoiinlercd oloven 
Japanese inen-of-war cruising in the Yellow Sea. Hitherto the Chinese had 
sedulously avoided a contest at sea. Thar Qoet \ya,s the stronger, .since it 
included tw'o armoured line-of-battle ships of over seven thou.sand tons dis- 
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placement, whereas the biggest vessels on the Japanese side were belted 
cruisers of only four thousand tons. In the hands of an admiral appreciating 
the value of sea power, China’s naval force would certainly have been led 
against Japan’s maritime communications, for a successful blow struck there 
must have put an end to tlie Korean campaign. History had already demon¬ 
strated that fact, for on two occasions in former ages attempts made by Japan 
to conquer the peninsula were rendered abortive by the superior maritime 
strength of the Koreans and Chinese. On land her soldiers proved invincible, 
but her sea-route being severed, she had to abandon the enterpiise. The 
Chinese, however, failed to mad histoiy. They employed their war-vessels 
as convoys only, and when not using them for that purpose, hid them in port. 
Everything goes to show that tliey would have avoided the battle off the Yahi 
had choice been possible, though when forced to fight they fought bravely. 
Four of their ships were sunk, and the remainder escaped to Wei-hai-w'ei, the 
vigour of the Japanese pursuit being gieatly impaired by the presence of toi- 
pedo-boats in the retreating squadron. 

The Yalu victory opened tlie over-sea route to China. Japan could now 
strike at Ta-lien-wan, Port Arthur, and Wei-liai-wei, naval stations on the 
Liaotung and Slian-tung peninsulas, where the powerful permanent fortifica¬ 
tions, built after plans prepared by European experts and armed with the best 
modern weanoiis, were regarded as almost impregnable. They fell bebre the 
assaults of tno Japanese troops as easily as the comparatively rude fortifica¬ 
tions at Phyonff-yan^ had fallen. The only resistance of a stubborn character 
was made by uie Chinese fleet at Wei-hni-wei; but after the whole squadron 
of torpcdo-craft had been destroyed or captured as they attempted to escape, 
and after three of the largest vessels had been sunk at their moorings by Japa¬ 
nese torpedoes, and one by shot and sliell, the remaining four ships and five 
gunboats surrendered, and their brave commander. Admiral Ting, committed 
suicide. This ended the war. It hu\ lasted seven and a half months, during 
winch time Japan put into the field five columns, aggregating about 120,000 
of all arms. 

Tho Chinese government sent Li Hung Chang, viceroy of Petchili and 
acniov grand secretary of state, and Li Ching-fong to discuss terms of peace 
with Japan, the latter being represented by Marquis Ito and Count Mutsu, 
prime minister and minister for foreign affairs respectively. A treaty was 
signed at Shimonosoki on the 17th of April, 1896, and subsequently ratified 
by the sovereigns of the two empires. It declared the absolute independence 
of Korea; ceded to Japan the part of Manchuria lying south of a line drawn 
fi'om the mouth of the river Anping to the mouth of the Liao, via. Feng-hwan, 
Ilai-cheiig, and Ying-kow, as well as the islands of Formosa and the Pesca¬ 
dores; pledged China to pay an indemnity of 200,000,000 taels; provided for 
the occupation of Wei-hai-wei by Japan pending payment of the indemnity; 
secured some additional commercial privileges, as the openhig of foui’ new 
places to foreign trade and the right of foreigners to engage in manufacturuig 
enterprises in China, and provided for the conclusion, of a treaty of commerce 
and amity between the two empire.s, based on the lines of China’s treaties 
with occidental powers. 


FOmUiaN INTURPERENCE 

No sooner did this agreement receive ratification at the hands of the 
sovereigns of Japan and China, than three of the great European powers 
Russia, Germany, and France—stepped forward, and pre.sented a joint note 
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to the Tokio government, j-ccommciidrag that the Icnltoriea ceded to Japan 
on the mainland of China should not be permanently occupied, as such a 
proceeding would bo (lelrinicntal to Ihc lasting peace of the Orient, The 
recommendation was couched in the usual terms of diplomatic courtesy, but 
everything indicated that its signatories were prepared to enforce their advice 
by an appeal to arms. Japan found herself compelled to comply. Exhausted 
by the Chinese campaign, which had drained her treasury, consumed her 
supplies of warlike material, mid kept her squadrons constantly at sea for 
eight months, she had no I'eskliie of stiength to oppose such n coalition. Her 
resolve was quickly taken. The day that saw the publication of the ratified 
treaty saw also the issue of an iinpcnal rescript iu which the mijeado, avowing 
his unalterable devotion to the cause of peace, and recognising that the 
counsel offered by the European slates was prompted by the same sentiment, 
" yielded to the dictates oi magnanimity, and accepted^ the advice of the 
three powers.” The Japanese were shocked by this incident. They couUl 
understand the motives iniluencing Uiissin and Franco, for it wa.s evidently 
natural that the former .should dcsiro to exclude wai’liko .and progressive 
people like the Japanese from territories contiguoiw to her borders, and it 
was also natural that France in the East should remain true to her allianco 
with Hussia in the Wc.st. But Germany, wholly imin tore,sled in the owner¬ 
ship of Manchuria, and by profession a warm friend of Japan, Boomed U) have 
joined in robbing the latter of the fruits of her victory simply for the Baku 
of ostablLshing aomo shadowy tillo to Ruasiids goodwill. It was not known 
until a later period that tho emperor of Germany entertained profound appre¬ 
hensions about an irruption of oriental hordes into tho Occident, and held it 
a sacred duty to prevent Japan from gaming a position which niigUb enable 
hci' to construct an immense military machmo out of tho couutlcsa millions 
of tho Chineso nation. When his majesty's mood como to bo understood, 
much of the resentment provoked by his seemingly rccklo.ss unfriendliness in 
the MancUuiian affair was softened by tho mirth which Ills chimera excited, 


CHINESE emsis OP 1900 

Japan's third expedition over-sea in the Meiji era had its origin in cauHos 
which belong to tho 11131017 China. It will suffice to say hero that in tlio 
second half of 1900 an anti-foreign mid auli-dyun-stic robeflion, breaking out 
in Shan-tung, spread to the neighbouring metropolitan province of Tetchili 
and re.9iilted in a situation of extreme peril for the foreign communities of 
Tientsin and Peking. It was impossible for any European power, or for tho 
United States of America, to organise sufficiently prompt measures of relief. 
Thus the eyes of the woi’ld lunied to Japan, whoso proximity to llio scene of 
disturbance rendered intervention comparatively easy for licr. But Jniian 
hesitated. Knowing now with what suspicion and distrust tho dcvolopmout 
of her resources and the growth of her military strength were regarded by 
some European peoples, and aware that she had boon admitted to the comity 
of western nations on sufferance, she shrank, on tho one hand, from seeming 
to grasp at an oppovtiiinty for armed display, and on tlic other, from tln^ 
solecism of obtnisivene.ss in the society of strangers. Not until Europe and 
America made it quite plain that they needed and desired her aid did shn 
send a division (twenty-one thousand men) to Potchili. Her troops acted 
a fine part in the subsequent expedition for the relief of Poking, which had 
to be approached in niidaummer under very trying conditions. F'ightiiig side 
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by side with European and American soldiera, and under the eyes of com¬ 
petent military critics, the Japanese acquitted fticmselves in suen a manner 
as to establish a high military reputation. Further, after the relief of Peking 
they withdrew a moiety of their forces, and that step, as well as their un¬ 
equivocal Go-oporation. with western powers la the subsequent negotiations, 
helped to show the injustice of the suspicions with which they had been 
regarded. 

The final stage in the recognition of Japan as one of the great powers was 
accom]:ilishGd in February, 1902, wiicn an offcnsii'o mid defensive treaty of 
alliance was signed between her and Great Britain, on terms which were 
published to the world at lai’gc. From that moment the British and Japanese 
powers wore united to maintaiu the status quo in the Far East.^> 


TtUSSO-JA.l»A^IESE WaU 


Japan’s fourth war was noth Russia, and again the cause w'as ICoiea with 
the added oloment of Manchuria. We have seen how IliiBsia, supported by 
Franco and Germany, after the Japanese victory over China in 1804, stepped 
in to prevent Japan s gaining possession of Port Arthur and of the Liao¬ 
tung peninsula. The reason For this was plainly seen in 1898, when Russia 
olDlaiiied from China the cession of Port Arthm* and Ta-lieii-wan (Dalny) for a 
period of twenty-five yearn, with the further permission to extend her Man¬ 
churian railway to Port Arthur. When she followed this up by the occupor 
tlon of Maneluu’ia in 1900 and by persistent efforts to gain control in Korea, 
Japan realised that vigorous action was neces.sary. Russia had obtained per¬ 
mission to cut timber on the Yalu undTuinen in 1896, and again in 1903, 
and in 1903 she claimed the right to build railways and lay out telegraph lines 
in Korea. In August of that year Japan entered upon negotiations with 
Russia aiming at an amicable adjustment of the matters in dispute, but no 
agrcuinont was reached. On February Glh, 1904, Japan withdrew her minister 
from St. Pclersburg. The next cTay both governments issued statcinents 
severing diplomatic connections, and on February 8th Jn])an opened the war 
by n sudden attack upon (he Russian fleet at Port Arthur, finding it unpre¬ 
pared and sinking three ships. The formal declaration of war was not made 
until February 10th. , 

In regard to the contention raised by Russia that Japan was acting treach¬ 
erously in attacking before the formal declaration of war, Mr. Lawrence,c 
an authority on international law, declares that any accusation of treachery 
must rest upon an assumption that international law obliges belligerents 
to make to each other a formal declaration of war before commencing 
hostilitiG.s. “Never,” he declares, “was assumption more groundless. 
Nearly every war of the last two centuries has been commenced without 
a declaration.” Lawrence thinks tliat Japan, far from violatmg the obliga¬ 
tions imposed by international law, went beyond tlietn by giving her 
adversary ample notice of what mu^ be expected. So strained, he says, 
had been tlio relations between the two poweis that war wm leit to 
bo inevitable, and there would have been no treachery had an attack been 
made without warning. But, in reality, (Jie note delivered on February btli 
iiy the Japanese representative at Sfc. Peteraburg not only broke on diplomatic 

inLercoiusc, but virtually implied a declaration of war.o _ , 

The war in its early stages was an almost unbroken succession of victo les 
for the Japanese. Vice-Admiral Togo followed up Ina first success at iort 
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Arthur by another attack the next day, seriously injuring four more Russian 
ships, and on the same day Admiral Uriu at Chemulpo destroyed two nioro 
Russian vessels. On February 24tli Togo made his flj'st attempt (which was 
subsequently renewed) to shut up the Russian fleet at Port Arthur by sinldng 
ships at the mouth of the harbour; at the end of the month the Vhulivostok 
squadron succeeded in making its way out of the frozen Iiarbour and de¬ 
stroyed the Japanese transport Kimhiu Marn iincl two small steamships, 
returning immediately afterwards to Vladivostok. 

In the mean time operations on land had begun. The first JnjDnneso anny 
began to land in Korea February 18th, and subsequently occupied I’hyong- 
yang without opposition. From thence it pushed on towards Wi-ju, meeting 
the Russians in the first land engagement of the war at Clieng-ju on Mai'ch 
28th, which resulted in the Russian ■withdr*awal from Korciur soil. The first 
serious engagement of the land campaign look place on tiro Yalu river. 
The Japanc.se under General Kuroki had been concentrating there for several 
days, and the fighting began on April 26th, culminating in a dceiHivo Japaiio.so 
victory on May Isl. This gave the Japnno.so a firm footing in Manohuria, 
and luirold continued to advance into the interior. On May 5th the seoeud 
Japanese army, under General Oku, began to land on the Lino-tung nonin- 
sula and the next day occupied Pu-lan-tieii, severing tlio railway and tele¬ 
graph comimmicntion with Port Arthur. On May 26th occurred the .second 
great land battle, in which the Japanese after sixteen liours' fighting captunnl 
Kinohau and the Nanshau Hills, and two days later the Japano.se ocumjued 
Dalny. The investment of Port Arthur followed. General Stakelburg was 
sent _to relievo it, but was defeated by Oku at ToIIkku (Wangow). The 
Russians rctirc<L to Kai-piug, which they abandoned after a brief eugageineut, 
and took up a position at Tashicliiao. 

In an engagement at this place the Japanese were again successful, and 
as a result obtained possession of Ying-kow and New-Ohwang; on duly lUst 
and August 1st they drove the Russians out of Haiclicng. Ono liy one the 
Japanese took possession of the passes on tho way to Liuiiyang, a town of 
about 50,000 inhabitants, lying on the Taitse river in tho midst of a wide, 
rolling plain; and General Kuropatkin’s gradual concentration of troops 
abovit this place, and his elaborate fortifications, made it apparent t.hat a 
decided stand would be made there. 


Port Arthur Besieged 


Meanwhile Port Arthur had been isolated and besieged, both by sea and 
by land. In a sortie made by the Russian licet on April RRh the baitloshi)) 
Pclrepaylorsfc, which carried the Rnssian Admiral Malcarov and tho eminent 
war artist Verestchagin, struck a Japanese floating mine and sank with great 
loss of life. About a month later the Japanese bafctloshi[) Ihdsim likowiwo 
struck a mine about ten miles southeast of Port Arthur. The telegram from 
Admiral Togo to headquarters announcing the catastrophe o.xpreRsos its 
importance; “To-day is the most unfortunate day of our navy. I have tore- 
port another disaster. The Hatsuse, the Shilishima, the Yashma, tJio Knsru/i, 
and the Talsuta were keeping watch outside Port Arthur at about J1 km. 
to-day, when the Hatsuse was struck by an enemy’s niino and had its 
steering gear injured. Tlie Hatsuse telegraphed for a tugboat. When 
preparations were being made to comply with the request, tho sad mfissago 
was received from the ^hikisMma that the Hatsuse, being .struck by a second 
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mine, }iad sunk. In making this report, I can only say tliat I am filled with 
deep regret. I am taking all possible measures for limiting the extent of the 
disaster. Oa tlio^same day the cruiser Yoshino was accidentally rammed 
and sunk by the Kasuga, while not long afterwards another battleship was 
lost in much the same manner as the Haisuse had been, though the fact 
was concealed from the world until after the final battle of the war. After 
tliese disasters the main Japanese vessels ordinarily remained at a consider¬ 
able distance from Port Arthur, and tlie actual work of reducing that port 
was lef b to the army, which began its operations in June. 

On the 10th of August the Russian fleet, now consisting of six battleships, 
four cruisers, and eight torpedo craft, made an effort to escape from the port 
of the doomed town to Vladivostok. The Japanc^ allowed them to reach 
the open sea, and then began the first great fleet action on blue water in the 
history of armoured vessels. During the first phase of the battle, which 
continued from about one p.m. until after uightfall, the two fleets moved m 
parallel courses, and fought at ranges of never less than over two miles. The 
Japanese guunory was splendidly effective. A shell from one of their twelve- 
inch guns \Yrccked tl\c bridge of the flagship Tsarmich and killed Admiral 
VVilthoeft; another destroyed a gun, and severely wounded Rear-Admiral 
Massulitch; a third struck the ve.ssel on the water-line, making great havoc 
inside and causing a groat inrush of water; while still others damaged her 
steering gear and iujuied her elsewliere. Several other Russian vessels suf- 
fpi’od severely, and towai-ds evening tlie fleet was dispersed. Most of the 
vessels succeeded in regaining Port Arthur. The Tsarevitch escaped to the 
Gorman iiorL of Kiau-chou, where she was interned. The cruiser Nomh also 
reached that port, but left the next day, and while endeavouring to reach 
Vladivostok was sunk off the coast of Saglialien by Japanese cruisers. The 
cruiser Diana reached Saigon, and the cruiser Askold, Shanghai, and some 
of the torpedo craft also round refuse in neutral ports. Tlie Japanese, on 
their side, suffered considerable loss m killed and wounded, but not one of 
Umir vi?.asals was dusableiL 

About the same time that the above-mentioned events were taking place, 
the Vladivostok squadron, doubtless with the idea of effecting a juncture 
with the Port Arthur fleet, steamed southward to the Korean Straits; but 
tliere, on August 14th, encountered Vice-Admiral Kamimiira, who had long 
been seeking them. The Russians soon turned back towards Vladivostok, 
and a running fight of several hours ensued. The giant cruiser Iturik was 
unable to keep up with the two other vessels, and consequently received most 
of tlie JapanesG fire. Her steering gear was disabled, her engines were dam¬ 
aged, and she was injured in other ways. Finding that their consort was in 
danger of destruction, the i?essfa and the Gromboi turned back to assist her, 
but were met with such a heavy five that they were compelled to leave her to 
lior fate. At length she sank, stem first, and her whole crew was thrown into 
the Wilier, for her lioats had all been destroyed. The Japanese succoured tlje 
Htruggliiig men, and saved about 600, many of whom were badly woiuided. 
The other vc.ssels succeeded in reaching Vladivostok, but in so badly battered 
a condition that they played no further part in the war. 

[fiwing temporarily gained undisputed mastery of the sea, the Japanese 
wore now freer to conduct their operations against the Russian land forces. 
On the 24lh of August the Japanese army of about 240,000 men under Field- 
Marsbal Oyania attacked the Russian army of about 200,000 under General 
Kuvopatkin at Liauyang. While the Japanese left and centre under Gen¬ 
erals Nodzu and Olai pressed the Russian right and centre, General Kutoki 
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endeavoured fco force a way across the swollen Taitse llivcr in order to turn 
the Russian left flank and cul their coiumunications. After long and des¬ 
perate fighting lie succeeded in crossing the river, with the result that after 
Ucneral Kuropatkin had made a vain effort to overwhelm him, the Russian 
army was forced to begin a reti’eat. The Japanese pressed forward at all 
points with the utmost dotermination, but General luiropatkin managed the 
withdrawal in a masterly manner, and thereby saved his army from what his 
enemies had hoped would be another Sedan. As it was, however, ho lost 
more than 20,000 men and many guns in the course of the ten clays’ fighting, 
and was forced to destroy or abandon many million pounds’ worLli of property. 
The Japanese loss was nrobably not leas than 17,000, 

The Russians retired northward to Mukden, whither reinforcements and 
supplies wore hastened as rapidly as the one track of the Trans-Silierian mil- 
wiiy would permit. After about four weeks had been spout in this kind of 
work General Kuropaikin, probably under orders from the home govevu- 
inent, jirepared to make a desperate effort to relieve Port ArLliur. After 
issuing a rather flamboyant proclamation, ho left Mukden on October Otli, 
and three days later made his first attack. At first the RiiRaiiiiiH appeared 
to ^ain some slight advantagiis, but the tide soon turned, and they wor(5 
obliged to withdraw towards Mukden. In the course of the ))atLle, which 
lusted more than a week, the Russians suffered a loss which is eHtinuited iit 
nl)out 45,000 men, while the loss of the Japanese was probably not more 
than a third that of their antagonists. 

Meanwhile General Nogi, witli an army of from 00,000 to 100,000 nioii, 
had been vigorously carrying forward his (operations against Port Artluir. 
In August desperate efforts had been made by tlio Japanese to take the place 
by assault, l)ut after .sufroringfrigiafiillo.sacs they wcr(3lorceil to liave iv'oonrse 
to a regular siege. Heavy artillery, balloons, mines, haud-greimdcH, atuv- 
bomb.s, seaich-lightfi, and every art known to modern warfare were uhciI by 
both besiegers and besieged. In tlic assaults against tlm chiof points (Jf 
attack, Jiand-to-hand encounters were frciiucnt, and feats ot valour \v(‘i '0 
exhibited by both sides. Despite the great natural advantages against 
which they had to contend, the Japane.se jirogimed steadily, and gradually 
mastered the outer dofanees of tlic place. Finally on ])(H'ieinbor IsL tlu'y 
succeeded, after a terrible contc.st lasting seven days, in taking and holding 
an eminence called 203 Metro Hill, which comnmnded a view of tlu! t(jwn 
and harbour. But a simultaneous attack ujmii the lOrhingslian fuul Bnng- 
siuishan forts failed. Ui>on the citl'Uircd liiU they then hisUdled a signal 
station, which directed the fire of their batterkis. Tlio issue was now'no 
longer doubtful. Guided by these walchons on the hill, tlie Japime.se 
artillerists in charge of the great clcvon-iucli mortam wore able to throw 
over the hills eiiorinous armour-piorcing sliolla wiilch R(!!irc.hccl out ovi'ry 
important po.sition in the town and j)assecl downward through tlie prot('ct(’(l 
decks of the warshijrs in the harbour a.s though they liad beem ])ni)('r. 
At tlie same time the Japanese continued their other operations and 
succeeded in capturing .several forts. After four weeks of this terrible 
bombardment, finding that his lines had been so Iwolcon that lie could not 
withstand another assault, and despairing of aid oilher from the nrniv or 
from the long-expectal Baltic fleet, General Stoessel, the UiiBsiau ooniman'der, 
on January Lst, proposed a meeting to arrange terms of .suri‘(aulor. On tlio 
2ncl, after the Russians had sunk all their remaining warsliips except a few 
torpedo craft which escaped to Ohcfoo, the terms of capitulation werii settled. 
The prisoners, including the sick and wounded, luirabered more than 40,000; 
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in addition the victora gained possession of vast quantities of military 
supplies. This ended a siege which will tank in the annals of war with that 
or Sevastopol. 

Battles of Mvkden and Sea of Japan 

The Japanese determined upon n great effort to overwhelm Kuropatkin 
before the situation should again be complicated by the arrival of the 
Baltic fleet. The well-season^ army of General Nogi, as well as rein¬ 
forcements from home, were hurried northward to join Oyama. Kuropatkin 
had also received many thousands of reinforcements, but owing to the inade¬ 
quacy of the Trans-Siberian railway, it is doubtful whether he hncl 400,000 
men with which to oppose the Japanese, who probably numbered more than 
500,000 men. On February 19th the Japanese moved forward and began 
a series of offensive movements which culminated in one of the most stu¬ 
pendous battles that history records. 

The Japanese plan was a simple one. Generals Kiiroki and ICamamura 
were to attack the Russian left east of Mukden. General Nogi, with his 
veterans, was to carry out a flanking movement to the west of Mukden, and, 
if possible, throw himself across the Russian line of retreat. Meanwhile 
Generals Noclzu and Oku were to hammer the Russian centre. If all went 
os rdanned, the Russian army would be captured or destroyed. 

The operations which followed lasted for more than three weeks. During 
all tliis time lighting was practically continuous. The weather during much 
of the time was extremely bad; to tlie suffering caused by wounds was 
joined the suffering caused by cold and hunger. Despite the most stubborn 
opposition on the part of the Russians, tlie Japanese were in the main 
successful. Threatened with complete destruction, the Russians evacuated 
Mukden, and on the lObh of March it was occupied by the Japanese. The 
Russian army, in disorganised fragments, fled northward, pursued by the 
Japanese, to Beyond Tie pass, where, under a new general, they once more 
made a stand. About 70 licavy guns and enormous quantities of ammu¬ 
nition and supplies fell into the hands of the victors. About 150,000 
Russians wore either killed, wounded, or taken. The Japanese loss was prob¬ 
ably not more than a third as great. ^ 

After the battle of Mukden operations on the land were once more thrust 
into the background by a new contest for supremacy on the sea. In the 
preceding October the ’Russian government had dispatched Admiral Rojest- 
vensky, witli what was known as the Baltic Squadron, on a long voyage to 
the East to retrieve the Russian naval fortunes, On the night of October 
2l8t, while ])nssing through the North Sea, the squadron, through some 
strange mistake which was doubtless the outcome of panic fancy, mistook a 
iloet of English fishing trawlers for Japanese torpedo boats and opened a 
cannonade wliich sank one vessel, killed two fishermen, and severely wounded 
others, When the news of this outrage reached England, excitement rose 
to fever heat. The English government made immediate demands for on 
apology and for reparation, and so disposed its Channel and Mediterranean 
fleets iia to be able to attack the offending squadron if the answer were not 
favourable. For some time peace hung in the balance, but the Russian gov¬ 
ernment soon disavowed liaving intentionally fired upon the trawlers, and 
the matter was referred to an international board of arbitration, which some 
months later held that the action of the Russians was unjustifiable. _ The 
matter was closed on March 9, 1906, by the payment of an indemnity of 
£65,000. 
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A portion of the fleet whose voj^age was thus so inauspiciously be^aii 
proceeded on its way by the Cape of Good Hope, wliile the other portion 
passed through the Straits of Gibraltai’ and the Suez Canal. Tlie two por¬ 
tions came together again off the coast of Madagascar, and here some months 
were spent in waiting for the coming of a second licet under Admiral 
Nebogatoff. Before the latter fleet arrived, however, Admiral Hojestvenshy 
proceeded once more on his way eastward, passed Singapore on the 8th 
of April, and rendezvoused at Kammtih bay in French Indo-China. Ilis 
prolonged stay in these waters caused the Japanese to make strong lypre- 
sentations to the French government; but the licet nevertheless continued 
to violate French neutrality until some da)'a after the appearance of Admiral 
Nebogatoff’a squadron. This admiral effected a junction with liis superior oil 
May 6th, and some days later the combined squadrons entered upon the Inst 
stage of their long voyage. 

Two possibilities now presented themselves to the lUisHian commander. 
He might make a wide detour into the Pacilic to evade his cnpmy and 
endeavour to reach Vladivostok by way of the straits between the islands of 
northern Japan, or he might proceed directly by way of the Korean Straits 
with the certainty of having to fight the united naval forces of liis oppononls. 
For weeks tlve world had wondered what his decision woiikl bo, and opinion 
was nmch divided. In the end he chose the bolder coiii’so, being resolved 
to stake all upon an effort to overwhelm his enemy and thus decide the ultimatii 
outcome of the war at a single blow. 

So far as vessels and armaments were concerned, he ai^peared to liaye n 
good chance for success. Against tlie four Japanese battle.shj])s of the Ijrst 
class and two of inferior strength ho could oppose six line new battloshi])S, 
two smaller ones, and three coast-dofcnco vessels. Of cruisers, however, ho 
had but three of the armoured and six of the protected class, as against eight 
armoured and fifteen protected cruisem belonging to the Japiuieso; and in 
torpedo craft also he was still more inferior. It was, however, upon the 
quality of the crews and ollicers of the opposing fleets, rather than upon the 
number and strength of vessels, tbai the owteonre of t\\e foYtheemlng Hlvuggle 
was to depend. Of the ordinary Russian sailons, almost no one hjid (jvor 
been in action and many of them were not oven trained to tho soa, while their 
opponents were all veteran seamen whoso nerves had been tried by previous 
engagements. This difference alone would have served to decide the for¬ 
tunes of the battle; if anything else were needed, it was sii})l)Iiofl by the fact 
that the fleet upon which rested the fate of Nip])on was directed by a.s able 
an admiral as ever sailed ship upon the Seven Sens. 

The 27th of May was a day destined to be forever memorable in the 
history of naval warfare. At five o’clock on the morning of that day 
the Japanese scout Shinano-?naru reported to Admiral Togo that the enemy’s 
fleet had been sighted and that it appeared to bo sUjcring for tlio oa.st channel 
between Tsushima Island and the Japanese mainland. The Japaneso fleet at 
once quitted its base at Masampo on tlie souLli-castcrn coast ol Korea, where 
for months it had been hidden from the eyes of the world, and startod 
to meet the long-expected enemy. Admiral Togo himself, with the battle¬ 
ships and the armoured cruisers, took a northerly coimso in order to get ahead 
of the enemy; while Admirals Kamimura, XJriu, Dowa, and ICiUaolui. with 
the remaining vessels, sailed to the Bouthenst for tlie purpo.se of cnvelojiing 
their rear. The last-mentioned division came in siglit of the Itu.ssiun (locfc 
between lid Island cand Tsushima about ten o’clock, but, instead of attacking 
at once, merely kept it in sight, and reported to Admiral Togo by wireless 
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telegraphy. The Russian vessels entered the strait in two columns, with the 
battleships at the head, next the armoui’ed cruisers, and lastly the protected 
cruisers, while between the two columns were placed the auxiliaries, the 
transports, and the torpedo craft. 

At one-thirty o’clock Admiral Togo and his division appeared on the 
northwest, with the sun and wind at his back and in the eyes of the Russian 
gunners. The moment had come for which the world had long been waiting. 
But before the battle opened, when the flagships were about five miles apart, 
there appeared upon the battle-scarred Mikasa, Togo’s flagship, the following 
signal; 

"The fate of the Empire dependa upon this battle. Let every maw do 
his utmost,” 

Scarcely had this signal inspired the courage of the men of Japan before 
the battle opened. Then became quickly apparent the difference between 
trained and untrained seamen. Ten minutes after the first gun was fired 
a twelve-inch ahcll entered the turret of the Russian flagship, Kniaz Suvaroff, 
exploded several charges of powder, and blew the top of the turret entirely 
off. The other Russian vessels were struck repeatedly. Soon many of them 
were in flames. Within less than three-quartern of an hour the result had 
been virtually decided. Shortly after three o'clock the Russian battleship 
Oslabya went to the bottom, and at 4.45 the Kniaz Suvaroff, which was already 
in a helpless condition, was sunk by a torpedo. By nightfall a large portion 
of the fleet had been destroyed. The only part which retained a semblance 
of formation fled northward, harried throughout the night by wasp-like 
torpedo craft. Next morning only four of thorn, namely, the battleships 
Nikolai I, the flagship of Admiral Nebogatoff, and the Orel, and two coast 
defence vessels, remained together; these were surrounded near the Liancourfc 
Rocks and forced to surrender. Admiral Rojestvensky was captured in a 
badly wounded condition on board a destroyer, to which, upon the sinking 
of his flagship, he had transferred his flag. Only one cruiser, the Almaz, ana 
three clestvoyers reached Vladivostok in safety; another destroyer and two 
special service ships escaped to Shanghai; three cruisers found refuge in 
Manila bay; all the other war vessels were either captured or sunk. Seven 
thousand Russian officers and men were made prisoners, and many thousand 
more were either killed or drowned. On their side, the Japanese lost but three 
torpedo boats, 116 officers and men killed, and 638 wounded. 

The Peace of Portsmoulh 

In the opinion of the world this battle destroyed all reasonable hope of 
ultimate Russian success in the war. Nevertheless, it appeared for a time 
that the contest might be uselessly prolonged because neither party was 
inclined to make overtures for peace. At this psychological moment Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt came foiward, aud in the interest of the peace of the world 
addressed to each of the waiTing powere an identical note in which be sug¬ 
gested a conference. After due deliberation the BuggesUon was accepted by 
both parties, and on August 5th Sergius Witte and Baron Rosen, represen¬ 
tatives of the Czar, and Baron Komura and Togoro Takahira, representatives 
of the Mikado, were introduced to each other by the president on board the 
yacht May-flov}^ in Oyster Bay. The envoys then proceeded to Portsmouth, 
New Ilampshirc, and there, in one of tl\e buildings of the United States navy 
yard, began their negotiations. Much scepticism existed throughout the 
world regarding a successful outcome of the conference, and, owing to the 
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hard terms upon which the Japanese nt first insisted, it appeared for some 
time that this scepticism would be justified. Idad it not been for the 
unwearying efforts of Mr. Roosevelt it is probable that the conference would 
havo broicen up without results; but at last, owing either to his influence or 
to causes which have not yet appeared, the Japanese government instructccl 
its envoys to withdraw their demands for a money indemnity and for certain 
other terms to which the Russians objected, and on the 20th of August a 
protocol was signed, which was later elaborated into a definite treaty. By 
this treaty the llussians recognised the paramount position of Japan in 
Korea; both parties agreed to evacuate Manchuria, except Port Arthur, 
Talienwan, and adjacent territory, the lease to which, with the consent of 
China, was to be transferred to Japan, ns was also, under similar conditions 
tlie Chaiig-chun-fu and Port Arthur Railway; both parties agreed to an ex¬ 
change of prisoners and to the payment of a reasonable inaintenanco charge; 
and the southern half of the island of Saghalicn, all of which had been occupied 
by Jajiancse in July, was ceded to Japan, with a provision that neither party 
should fortify his share. 

When the terms of peace were made known, tliere were many people in 
Europe and America who, influenced In part perhaps by sonic rather vain¬ 
glorious boasting on the part of Count Witte, were inclined to believe that 
Japan had not reaped all the advantages whicli she miglit have done; nuiny 
of the Japanese themselves wore so dissatisfied that riots broke out in pro¬ 
test. But the sober tliought of the world did not agree with tliis view. Jaiian 
had, after all, accomplished every object for which slie had liikon up arms; 
and it will doubtles.s be the verdict of history that the grave “ lOldor States¬ 
men," who at the critical moment caused tho withdrawal of Japan’s nxLronio 
demands and thereby obviated tho necessity of a resuinjition of the co.stly 
and bloody conflict, were actuated by the highest stato-smanship. 

Thus ended tho first great war of tho Twentieth Century,— a conflict 
which from many points of view was one of the most extraordinary and 
important of nioilerii times. It had boon a revelation to western nation.s 
both of the inherent weakness of tho Russian autocracy and of tho Rtrcnglh 
of the now power which had arisen in Ihe Ear Knst. It hud (lisjiroved all 
theories regardin^^ the military incapacity of the Yellow Race, and it had 
postponed indefinitely the partitioning of China among tho J'hiropeau powers. 

TREATIES WITH GREAT BRITAIN AND C.TIINA 

Soon after the agreement had been reached at Purtsmouth, the world wafi 
informed that a now and more sweeping treaty of alliance liad Ix'on (Mitered 
into on August 12th between Japan and Great Britain. Thi.s treiUy, llie text 
of which is given in the Appendix to the prc.sent volume, was to remain 
in force for ten years. Later in the year a treaty was negotiated with 
Cliina, by which China in elTect ratified the terms of tlie treaty of 
Portsmouth relating to Port Arthur and tho Mancluirian railway.' On 
January flth, lOOG, thcKalsura ministry, which had lost poj^ularify I'x'cause 
of dissatisfaction over the treaty with Russia, and Iwcausn of tho liavsh 
measures taken to suppress the protests against that treaty, fell from ])ow('r, 
and was .succeeded by a liberal ministry uudor Marquis Kin Moclii Haionji, 
In April, the foieign minister, Mr, Kato, resigned liis oflico on aecountof hi.s 
objection to a bill for nationalLsing the Japanese railways, and was succeeded 
by Viscount Ilayashi ; the laLLci’’s place os ainbassado'r in London being in 
turn taken by Baron Komura, 
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JAPANESE CONTEOL OP KOREA 

The alliance with England bore fruit in the bestowal of the order of the 
Garter on the Mikado through the personal medium of Prince Arthur of 
Connaught, and the raising of the status of the British and Japanese lega¬ 
tions in Tokio and London respectively to that of embassies. But the most 
momentous events of these years had to do with Korea. The convention 
between Japan and Korea, which was signed on November 17th, 1905, was 
the inevitable outcome of the Russo-Japanese war. The main terms of 
this convention were that the foreign relations of Korea should be henceforth 
under the control of the Japanese government, and that a Japanese official, 
with wide powers, should take up nis residence in Seoul, under the title of 
resident-general. _ This convention was accepted with great reluctance by 
the Korean ministry, and in May 1906, not long after Marquis Ito had 
entered on his duties as first resident-general, an anti-Japanese rising broke 
out. This rising, which seems to have been engineered by the conservative 
party] with the object of working up feeling against the Japanese and 
securing Russian support, was put down with the arrest of some members 
of the government, and a stronger caiTison was left in Korea. Disturbances 
continued throughout the year; although in December tlio emperor himself 
thanked the Japanese for their reforms, and subsequently repudiated the 
statement that he had agreed reluctantly to the 1905 convention. 

In April 1907, there was another series of revolts and attempted 
murders, which were attributed by the Japanese to a party hostile to the 
reforms of the Korean cabinet. In the same month a vice-minister of 
education was arrested on suspicion of complicity in a plot to assassinato 
the ministers who signed the protectorate convention. On account of these 
disturbances certain adininistralive reforms were introduced under Japanese 
influence, by which the cabinet was invested with largely increased powers 
and rcnclcred independent of court influence. The crisis, however, came in 
July. In the beginning of that month, a Korean delegation appeared nt the 
Hague Conference and protested against their non-invitation. Although the 
emperor denied all complicity in this flagrant violation of the pro¬ 
tectorate convention, the Japanese determined to take effective steps to 
restrain the Korean court from possibility of further mischief. Viscount 
Hayashi, the Japanese foreign minister, went to Seoul, and on July 20th it 
was announced that the emperor bad, after a long consultation with liis 
ministers, resolved upon his own abdication in favour of the crown prince, 
his son. His official rescript ran: 

“ Wc have been in succession to our ancestors on the throne for forty- 
four year.s, and have met with many disturbances. We have nob reached 
our own desire. While ministers are frequently improper raeu, and progress 
is uncontrolled by the right men, the times are contrary to natural events. 
A crisis cxireinely urgent in the life of the people has arisen, and the progress 
of the state is more than before imperiiled, Fortunately we Jiave a sou 
endowed by nature with brilliant virtue, and well worthy of being charged 
with plans for the development of the government, to whom we transfer our 
inheritance sanctioned by the customs of ancient times. Therefore be it 
known that as soon as moper to be done we will hand the affairs of state 
over to tile crown princess our i-epresentalive.” 

Although the official reports staled that Uic abdication took place on the 
emperor’s own initiative, and W£W entirely unprompted by the resident- 
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general^ yet at ilio same time ii is clear Lbafc the omperor was acquiescing iu 
the demands of his cabinet; especially as ho had, earlier in the month, 
expresscxl extreme unwillingness to abdicate, Japan's future policy in Korea 
was indicated by the convention which was signed live days after the 
abdication. It embodied, said Viscount Hayashi, Japan's whole prograinino, 
The text of this convention will be found in the Appendix to the present 
volume. 

By the terms of this convention, Uie adnuuistralion of Korea was placed 
under the guidance of the Japanese resident-general, whose approval >vas 
made necessary to the enactment of all laws and important state affairs. 
Furthermore, it was agreed that not only was the appointment of all high 
responsible ofTiciala to recGivc the approval of tlio resident-general, but none 
but persons lecommondcd by him were to be eligible for oflicc iu tlio Korean 
government. Other articles of the convention Avere that a separation Avas to 
be made betAveen administrative and judicial alTairs, and that foreigners 
were nob to be employed without tlie consent of the rcsidcni-goneral. TJiis 
convention, which was accepted after great opposition on the part of the 
Korean court, ensured to Japan the supromc direction of ilio government of 
Korea. It put an end to the impossible situation created by the TOO.') 
agreement, by converting the role of Japan from mere adviser into that of 
director. 

In addition to tlic control of foreign affairs, she noAV assiiined the control 
of the executive, judicial, and legislative dcpartmonls of Iho Korean slate, 
Henceforward the part Avhich Japan had to play in Korea was somewhat 
analogous to our own in Egypt, unhampered indeed by inLcniatiomd oom- 
nlicntions, but cmbitterocl by the hatred which the Koreans have ahvays 
borne towards the Japanese. The first measure of Marquis Ito, Avhich aimed 
at securing life and property substituting competent tribinmla for Iho 
existing corrupt laAv-courts, was indicath'c of the path whicli Japan intended 
to pursue in the future with, regard to Korea—the gradual imposition of 
salutary reforms on an essentially conservative people. 

nUSSO-JAPANESB CONVENTION Or' lfl07 

On July 30th, 1907, a convention was signed between Bussia and Jiqnin 
Avhich guni’anteed the integrity of both these countries, as Avell as tlio iiule- 
pendeuce and integrity of China and the inaintcnaucc of the “ open door." 
This agreement, the last of those at whicli Japanese di[)loinacy aimed since 
the Avar, coinploLcd the Avork of peace in the Far Eash The text of (hi.s 
agreement Avlll be found among the documents in the Aj^pendix to the present 
volume. 




APPENDIX A 

DOCUMENTS RELATING TO JAPANESE HISTORY 


I 

CONSTITUTION OF PRINCE SEOTOICU 


covistltnlVou o( PtittCQ SlwtoUvi w fou'R.d lu U\(i N\ia<i^vgi 
or Ijoolc of Japanc'K} cluoinclca, in Book XXII, which gives tlie reign 
of tlio Empress Toyo-mikc-kashi ki-ya kime. The entry is found 
imdov the twelftli year of hcrrcign,—the tlilul month and Iho fourth 
cl ly,—tliflt: i«, about 001 a.d.J 


The lioir to tho throuc [Prince Shotoku] issued for the first time a 
icgiilaLion [or constitution] in seventeen articles. 

The first article reads: Unity and Iiannony ore valuable. Obedience is a 
most indispensable quality. All people have their separate interests; there 
arc also few wise men among them. Hence at times they do not obey their 
princes and fathers, and have disputes with iieighboiu’ing villages, On the 
other hand, when superiors and inferiora are in harmony and are unanimous 
111 (heir words and opinions, things progress of theraseives, aaci ivhat is there 
which could not succeed under such circumstances? 

Article II. Honour diligently tho three treasures. The three treasures are 
Buddha, the law, and the priesthood. They am the last refuge of the four 
forms of being and the underlying principle of all lands. What generation, 
what people, ought not to honour these laws I Few am the people who are 
tlioroughly bad,^ they can be iustnicted and made to observe (the laws). 
How can they be better led than by resorting to tlie three treasures ? 

m 
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Article III. Whenever ye receive .m imperial comnicaiid ye must obfinrvo 
it with cave. The prince tdiouUl be regarded as the hcavcir, llie vsuhjoct as 
the earth. The licavon covers, the earth bcai’s; (when that is so) tho four 
seasons pursue their regular course, and tlic ten thousand spirits move without 
hindrance (from one place to aiiotlier). If (howevor) the earth should l)o 
above the heaven it would only lend to destruction. Honce the prince 
should pioclaim (tho law) and the subjects rcccuvc it; the superioi' slroiild rule 
and the inferior obey. Consequently when ye receive an imperial order yo 
should respectfully observe it. If ye do not observe it yo arc i>ropuring your 
own ruin. 

Article IV. Minister-s and officials must nnilce morality the ])aHis of thoir 
actions. Tlieir principle for Uie government of the. l)oo])lo must r('st on 
morality. If the supcilors ai’o not moral the inforiors will not keep order. 
If the inferiors arc not moral they will of necessity l)urdon Ihoniscslves u'ith 
transgression and crime. Hence if the prince and his subjects are in pn.sses- 
sion of morality, the peace will not )jo disturbed. If the peojdc are monil tho 
stale is governed by it.'ielf. 

Article V. Renounce lusts ami tlirow away tljy wishes. Judgci clearly 
(impartially) in dispuled cases. A tliousand things give eiinscj lor dLsputo 
among a people on one day. If there arc .so many in one day, how many 
more in a number of yeans? If judges make it a custom to (leiiiiiml a miiloriul 
advantage ami to give judgiuout after aoci^Jling a brilio, the suit will rosiili 
for the richer party, just as if one threw a stone into the waliu', and the suit 
for tlio poorer party will l)e as if one throw water again.st a hIoik!, The poor 
poo])lo do not know whore (to sock proUictioji). 

Article VE.'To punish the had ami to oncourngn the good is an exijelleiib 
rule of antiquity, lienee <lo not couwal tho, good dctMls o{ ollu'i's, and if thou 
fioost evil thou must expose it. As for fhittemr.s and liars, tJusy a .sharp 
tool with which to ruiu tho stale and a ixmiUsd sword with which to d('Hl.voy 
tho ircople. And again, when llatlemrH moot suiiorions lluy iisimlly spi'fik of 
the faults of the iiueriors, but with inferiors they lovi^ to tidlc of the faults of 
superiors, People of that class have no loyalty towards tho pi’ineo and no 
liumaue feeling for the people; they arc tlu*, root of givut confuHit)n. 

Article Vri. ]5vcvyone has his own field of activity. ^ I)o your bo.st thal, 
yc may not iniss it. When wise men pursue llieir ofilcial dufJi's, voicas of 
praise arise. When, however, cvil-inindixl iKjopje liold an odic.c, (wil ami 
anarchy arc the order of tho day. I'Vw are they wdio urn wise by mitiin^ and 
by birth, but by diligent refloctioii a nuui may heemne wise. J'lvciy (iiK'stioii, 
whether important or unim])orlaafc, will find it.s right solution when th(! proper 
persons devote thoir care to it. Whotlicr a tiino is critical »)r peaci'ful, it 
will pursue a peaceful course of itself if a wLscs mnu arises. 1 u thi.s way tlni state 
has endless duration and the land ia without danger. Hence the wise Idmgs 
of old first created ofiices and then looked for lUon (to fill tlieni); Imt the.y 
did not look for oftiecs (in order to put people into Ihciu). 

Article VIIL All nunisters and ofiioials should comn early to court and 
withdraw at a laic how, Public business cuimol bo po.slpoiied. Tlie day 
in its whole length is still too short to settle business matters. Ihmce tho.so 
who come to court laic do not come in time enough to settle pressing mutters; 
and if they go away early the lUTivirs remain mifiniaUed. 

Article 3X. Faithfulness is the root of rightcousnoas, Re tvuo in every-' 
thing. Good and evil, success and failure depend on faiLlifulnos.s. When 
the rulers and the ruled are true to each other everything goes well, but if they 
are faithless everything ends in failure. 
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Article X. Cast off yow* anger, put aside your wrath, do not become angry 
with people of different opinions from yourselves. Everyone has his own mind; 
every single mind has its own impulses and inclinations. What others hold 
to be right, I consider wrong, and what I hold to be right, they consider wrong. 
Yet we are not necessarily wise and they are not nece^rily foolish—we arc 
both ordinary people. Who can easily judge wliat is right and wrong wlien 
wc aro all equally wise and foolish, just like a circle wliieh lias no end. Hence 
when anyone is angry at ns we should be anxiou.? because there are faults in 
ns; if we have something which we alone possess, we should nevertheless 
conduct ourselves in the same way as others. 

Article XI. Distinguish clearly between merit and fault. Rewards, like 
punisliinents, must be delivered impartially. At pre.senfc, however, recom¬ 
pense is not given to the deseiving nor punisliinent to the transgre.ssoi, 
(hcncc) those officials who have to clo with such mattera .should give cave to 
the allotmoiit of rewards and punislimonts. 

Article XII, The Kiini no mikotomochi (a kind of prefect) and the Kuiii 
no iniyatsuko must not tax the people for tlieu' individual advantage. There 
should not be two princes in one state and the people should not have two 
masters, Every inch of land and every individual of the pecyile have their 
king as their lord, and all the officials are the kingts subjcct.s. now may tiiey 
therefore tax the people as if they were tlieir lords? 

Article XIII. All those wlio arc inti’usted with offices must fulfil their 
functions in the same way. When they arc ill or absent on an embassy, and 
hence cannot attend to tlicir official duties, on the day when they can attend to 
tliom again tlicy must look after them as usual. Do not liinder the cause of 
public business by the pretence of your lack of knowledge. 

Article XIV. Do not be envious, ye officials. If we are inclined to be 
envious of others, olhor,s will follow us with jealous eyes. There is no end 
to the calamities wliich come from envy. If others excel us in insight, we feel 
(liaploasuvo; and when their talents aro superior to ours, we are consumed 
with oiwv. Although yo can find a clever man every five luinclrcd years, ve 
can lianlly find a really wise man in a thousand yearn. How can we rule the 
land unless wo find clever and wise men? 

Article XV. To turn his back on his private affairs and to devote himself 
to public matters, that is the duty of a subject. For if anyone acts only in 
solf-inlorest ho usually is suspicious of others. But if he is suspicious he is 
necessarily not in harmony with othem. When disunion prevails ne obstructs 
piililic buKiness by his private affairs. AVJieu the feeling of ill-will arises, 
tlie regular order is violated and tlie laws are transgressed. Hence it said 
in the llvst article that superiors and inferiors should agree. Tlmt is also 
intended by the spirit of thi.s article. ^ ^ . 

Article X\H. To make use of the people at tlie right time—that is a good 
princiide of olden time. Hence call on the people for seiwice during the winter 
months, when they are unoccupied. Fi’om the spring to autumn, however, is 
the time when the fields must be cultivated and the mulberi'y ti'ees cared for, 
During that time ye must not call on the people for service. Wliat should we 
eat if the fields were not fanned, mid what should we wear if the mulbei’iy 
trees were not cultivated? , 

Article XVII. Judgments should not be rendered by one person alone, 
but consult carefully with others. In a trivial matter it is easy; then one 
docs not need many for consultation; only in important cases, and wlieie ye 
aro afraid of making a mistake, must yc consult with many and come to a 
clear imdersiandiiig of the matter. Then something reasonable will result.£» 
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TREATY OF AMNESIY AND COMMERCE 
(Signed at Ycdo, July 29Ui, ISfiS) 


[Ualilfications exchanged at WnsIiii»gton, May 22ncl, ISGO] 


[Tliia tieaLy was tlto losult of most, patiout toil on the piviL of 
Ifr, TowiifcQiKi nurri3, and ruvo iv basis for witiiiar licuLics ton- 
eUulcd in tlio eoniso of a fow yeum with (Ireal, Jb-iLain, li'j'iinco, 
Russia, IIoHaiuI, wul all otbor nalions. Tho iimiu points in this 
troftLy ^voro as follows :J 


Article I. Peace awd fricndsliip. Dinlomalic agent tuul_ cousul-gt'ucral. 
PrivilegCsS of residence in Japan; travel hoyond tivnty hinilH. CouhhIh to 
reside at open ports. Reciprocal i>rivilogt‘s to like odiciulH of 

Article II Mediation of the United StaU's in dilTt'renctt'H bcUvemi Jiipiiii iind 
Eiiropoan powers. As.sislanco ]>y Unitotl States slujw of war to JapanortO 
vessels on tlic Uigli seas, and hy United States consuls iii foreign polls. 

Article III. Additional ports to l )0 ojuined (Kanagawa tiiul Nagasaki), July 
dill, 1859; Niigata, January 1st, 18(50; llcjogo, January 1st, J8()J. Aini'rietiu 
citizens may roaidc themin. Rules and regulations tis to tli(5ir residtsice. 
Provisions as to yoskIoucc of Americans in Yedo and Osaka. Regulations 
of trade. These provisions to he jundo piildic ))y Japaiu'.su govc’rnnu'iit. 
Munitions of war; to whom only to 1x5 sold; rice and wlu'nt not to ho 
exported froju Japan; .surplus thereof not to he sold to ivsid(‘uls, and foi* 
.smpa' crews, etc. Copijcr siirplns to he .sold at auction. Amorieiins may 
employ Japanoao. 

Article IV, Duties to loo paid according to tariff. Proceedings whom tlu'i-o 
i.s a difference as to the value of duties. Supplies for CJiuL(jd Stale's navy. 
Opium prohibited; penalty for .smuggling. Imports on wliujh duLie.s an* paid 
may be transported without further tax. No lugher duth's than are hxi'd 
by this treaty. 

Article V. Foreign coins to be current in Japan; may bo used iu paymeiils; 
to be exchanged for Japanese coins, otc. Coins, excciit coppi'r, iniiy bo 
exported; uncoined foreijsii gold and silver may be (‘xporled. 

Article VI. Jurisdiction over offenci's; Americans against Japanese iu eon- 
siilar courts; Japanese a^^iinst Amcricaas hy local authorities. Consular nuurts 
open to Japanese creditom. Forfeitum anil poualtio.s for violation of tK'uiy, 
Neither govornmeiit to be rcspon-sildo for debts of its .subjects or eitizc'us. 

Article VII. Limits of right to travel (ton ri in any diri'f.lion) from open 
ports, That Aiuevicau criminals (c. (/., convicted of felony) shall lose right of 
permanent residence in Japan. Such pcrsoiLs to have roasoimlilo time to sidLlo 
their affairs, to be determined hy American consul. 

Article VIII. Religious freedom. Religious auimo.sity not to ho excited. 

Article IX. Japano^ authorities, on request of consul, will arro.st (li'scrb'rs 
and fugitives from justice. "Will receive prisoner iu jail. Consul to pay just 
compensation. 
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Article X, Japanese goveniment may purcha^ or construct vessels of war 
etc., in United States. May engage from tlie United States the services of 
scientific men and advisors. 

Article XL Regulations appended (pertaining to trade) make part of treaty. 

Article XII. Conflicting provisions of treaty of March 31st, 1854, and the 
convention of June 17 th, 1867, repealed. Regulations may be made to carry 
this treaty into effect. 

Article XIII. Revision of treaty and trade regulations may be made upon 
one year’s notice, at any lime after July 1st, 1872, if desired by either party. 

Article XIV. Treaty to take effect July 4th, 1859. Ratifications to be ex¬ 
changed at WasliingLoii. Signed in English, Dutch, and Japanese languages; 
in case of dispute, Dutch version to be considered the original.® 

[This treaty was amended by the convention of June 25th, 1866, concluded 
between the United States, Great Britain, France, Holland, and Japan, estal>- 
lishiiig a tariff of duties.] 


Ill 

CONSTITUTION OF THE EMPIRE OF JAPAN 

TOKIO, FEDRUAIIY llTII, 18SQ 

Chapter I.— The Emperor 

Article I. The empire of Japan shall bc^ ruled over by emperors of the 
dynasty wliich has reigned in an unbroken line of descent for ages ])ast. 

Article II. The succession to the tlirone shall devolve upon male descend- 
ants of the imperial house, according to the provisions of the imperial house 
law, 

Article III. The person of the emperor is sacred and inviolable. 

Articlo IV. The emperor being the head of the empire the rights of sover¬ 
eignty arc invested in him, and lie exercises them in accordance witli tlie 
provisions of the present constitution. 

Article V. The emperor exerci.ses the legislative power with the consent 
of the imperial diet. 

Article VI. The emperor gives sanction to laws, and orders tliem to he 
promulgated and put into force. 

Article VII. The cin|>eror convokes the imperial diet, opens, closes, 
and prorogues it, and dissolves the lioiise of representa-tives. 

Article VIII. In case of urgent necessity, when the imperial diet is not 
.sitting, the emperor, in order to maintain tho public safety or to avert a 
public danger, has tlie power to issue imperial ordinances, which shall take 

the place of laws. , , ., , r i • • i 

Such imperial ordinances shall, however, be laid before _ the imperial 
diet at its next sc.ssion, and should the diet disapprove of the said ordinances, 
the government shall declare tliem to be henceforth invalid. 

Articlo IX. The emperor issues, or causes to be issued, the ordinances 
necessary for the canying out of the laws, or for the maintenance of public 
peace and order, and for the promotion of the welfare of liis subjects. But 
no ordinance shall iu any way alter any of the existing laws. 
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Article X. The cmpei'or cleieriniucs the organisation of the different 
branches of the administration; he fixes the salaries of all civil and military 
officers, and appoints and dismisses the same. Exceptions specially providcid 
for in the present consUtiition or in other laws shall be in accordancio with 
the rcspcctivG provisions boarmg thereon. 

Article XI. The emperor lias the supreme command of the army and navy. 

Article XII. Tlio emperor detoriuines the organisation and peace staiuling 
of the army and navy. 

Article XIII. The emperor declares wai*, makes peace, and conchulca 
treaties. 

Article XIV. The emperor proclaims the law of siege. 

The coiidiLions and operation of the law of siege shall ho deterniincd by law. 

Article XV. The emperor confer.4 titles of nobility, rank, orders, and other 
marlcs of honour. 

Article XVI. The emperor ordere amnesty, pardon, connuuialion of pun¬ 
ishments, and rehabilitation. 

Article XVII. The institution of a regency shall take place in conformity 
with the provisions of the imperial house law. 

The regent shall exorcise the supreme i>ower.s which belong to the emperor 
in his name. 


CiiArTDii II.— The RiairrM and Duties oe vSun.Ti3(;TH 

Article XVIII. The eonditions ueeossary for being a .Tainn^eso subjeeli 
shall bo detorniinod by law. 

Article XIX. Japanese subj(‘Cts shall all equally he eligihl<^ for civil and 
iniliLavy appoinUnents, aikd any other public olfices, subject only to tins 
conditions prescribed and laws and ordinances. 

Article XX. Jiipaiu'sc .sul)jocts arc amenable to service in Din army or 
imvy, according to the provisions of law. 

Article XaI. Japancac subjccls are amenable to the duty of paying 
taxes, according to the provisions of law.^ 

Article XXII. Subject to tlic limitations imposed by law, Jaiianose sill)- 
jeetg shall enjoy full liberty in regard to r(‘si(lonee am) chaiige of ahoihi. 

Article XXIII. No Jajrancsi^ subject shall be aiTosieil, detained, ti’kd, 
or punished, except according to law. 

Article XXIY. No JaiMincsn subject shall he deprived (jf his rlglit nf being 
tried by judges determined by law. 

Article XXV. Except in the cases provided for in tlio law, the liouso of 
no Japanese subject shall loc entered or seareliod without Ids permission. 

Article XXVI. Except in cases provided for in the law, the. sc'crccy of 
the letters of Japanaso subjects shall not bo violated. 

Article XXVII. The rights of property of .hipaneso subjecLs shall iifit 
bo violated. Such measures, however, as may ho rendered nee('ssai'y in tint 
interests of the public welfare shall be taken in accordiinco with the provisions 
of the law. 

Article XXVIII. Japanese subjocls .sluill, within limits nob pn'judioijil 
to peace and order, and not antagonistic to their duties us svibje.cts, enjoy 
freedom of religious belief. 

Article XXIX. Japanese subjects shall, within the limiLs of law, enjoy 
liberty in regard to speech, writing, publication, public meoLings, and assocj- 
ations. 
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Article XXX. Japanese subjects may present petitions, provided that 
tlicy observe the proper forms of I'espect, and comply with the rules specially 
provided for such mattons. 

Article XXXL The jrrovisions contained in the present cha]Dter shall not 
intci'ferc with the exercise, in times of war or in ca.so of national emergency, 
with the supremo powers which belong to the emperor. 

Article XXXII. Each and every one of the provisions contained in the 
preceding articles of tlie present chapter shall, in so far as they do not conflict 
with the laws or the rules and discipline of the army and navy, apply to the 
ofTicei's and men of the army and of the navy. 


Cii.vp'i*En III.— The Impehial Diet 


Article XXXTII The imperial diet shall consist of two houses: the 
house of peers and the house of representatives. 

Article XXXIV. The house of peere shall, in accordance with the ordi¬ 
nance concerning the house of peers, be composed of members of the imperial 
family, of nobles, and of deputies wdio have been nominated by the emperor. 

Article XXXV. The bouse of representatives shall be comixised of 
members elected by the people, according to the pi-ovislons of the law of 
cloction. 

Article XXXVI. No one can at one and the same time be a member of 
both houses. 

Article XXXVII. Every law requires the consent of the imperial diet. 

Article XXXVIII. Both houses shall vole upon projects of law brought 
fo\'wa\’d by the. govcYvwneut, and may vesiieeUvely bring (oYwaid ptojects 
of law. 

Article XXXIX. A bill which has been rejected by either of the houses 
shall not bo again brought in during the same session, 

Article XL, Both houses can make recommendations to the government 
in regard to laws, or upon any other subject. When, however, such recom- 
ineiicTatious are not adopted, they cannot be made a second time during the 


session. 

Article XLI. The iini^erial diet shall be convoked every year. 

Article XLII. A session of the imperial diet sliall Inst during three months. 
In ca,se of necessity, a duration of a session may be prolonged by imperial order. 

Article XLIII, When urgent necessity ai-ises, an extraordinary session 
may bo convoked, in addition to the ordinary one. 

Tlio duration of an extraordinary session shall be deteimined by imperial 


order. ^ , .. . 

Article XLIV, With regard to the opening, closing, and prorogation of 
the imperial diet, and tlie prolongation of its sessions, these shall take place 
simiiltaiiGously in both houses. If the house of ropi'esentatives be ordered 
to dissolve, the house of peers shall at the same time be prorogued. 

Article XLV. When the house of repi-esentatives has been ordered to 
dissolve, the election of new members shall be ordered by imperial decree, 
and the new house shall be convoked within five months from the day ol 

dissolution. , . x i • 

Article XLVI. No debate can be opened and no vote can be taken in 
cither house of the imperial diet unless no le&s than one-third of the whole 
numbov of t)\c members thereof is present. 

II.W.—VOI>. XXIV, 2 X 
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Article XLVII. VoiCR shall be taken in both houses by absolute majority. 
In the case of a tie vole, the president slmll liavc the casting? vote. 

Article XLVIII. Tlio deliberation of both hoiLses shall be held in public. 
The deliberations may, however, upon demand of the govornnicnt or by 
resolution of the house, bo hold in secret sitting. 

Article XLIX. Both houses of the imperial diet may respeotivoly present 
addresses to tiro emperor. 

Article L. Both houses may receive imtitions presented by subjects. 

Article LI. Both houses may enact, besides what is provided for in tlio 
present constitution and in the law of the houses, rules ncces.savy for the 
manageiiieni of their internal affairs. 

Article LII. No member of either house shall be ludil responsible outside 
the respective houses for any opinion uttered or for any vote given by him 
ill the house. When, however, a member himself InivS given publicity to his 
opinions, by public apcocli,by documenls iii])rint, or iu writing, or by any ollun’ 
means, he shall, as regards such actions, be amenable to the general law. 

Article LIII. The members of both houses .shall, during the w'Ksion, be freo 
from arrest, unless with the permission of the house, except in eases of (lagrant 
delicts, or of offences connected witli civil wav or foreign troubles. 

Article LIV. The miuislers of .stale, and persons dejiuled for that i)ur[)OHo 
by the govermuont, may at any time take .seals and speak in either house. 


CiiAFriJii IV.— Tin^ Mini&teks of Htatk and thk Buivy Oounoit. 

Article LV. The roapcctivc minister.^ of .state shall give Ibeir advice to 
the emperor, and bo ro8|jonsible for it. 

All law.s, public oicmmnees, and imperial rescripls, of whatever kind, 
that relate to the affairs of the slate, require the eounter-Bignatui*(5 of a minisLer 
of state. 

Article LVI. The privy council shall, in accordance with llio jirovisions 
for the organisation of the privy council, deliberato upon the iiiipoi'lauL miitlers 
of state, when they have been consulted by the enqMa’or. 


ClIAFl'JjJU V.—ThK JUDICATnUN 

Article LVII. Judicial powers shall l)c exercised by the court,y of law, 
according to law, in the name of the emperor. 

The organisation of the courts of law shall bo (Iclcrminod l)y law. 

Article LVIII. The judges shall be appointed from among Um.s(‘ who 
possess the proper qualilications determined by law. 

No judge shall bo dismissed from his post except on the gi'ounil of seuti'iicc 
having been passed upon him for a criminal act, or by reason of liis luwing 
been subjected to punishment for disciplinaiy offcMico. 

Rules for disciplinary punishment shall lie doh'rmined by Uiw. 

Article LIX. Trials shall be conducted and judgments rendered ]nil)licly. 
AYhen, however, there exists any fear Unit such publicity may be ])ivju(licial 
to peace and order, or to the maintcimnce of public morality, the public trial 
may be suspended, either in accordance with the law bearing on the Buljjoet 
or by decision of the court concerned. 

Article LX. Matters which fall within the competency of Iho special 
courts shall l)e .specially dclcnnincd l)y law, 
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AiiicleLXI. Th(; courts of law fiiall not take cognizance of any suits 
wmcii arise out of the iJIegations that rights have been infringed by illegal 
action on the part of the executive authorities, and which fall witJiin the 
conipetency of the court of administrative litigation, specially established 


Chapteh YI.— Einanck 


Article LXII, The imposition of a new tax, or modification of the rates 
(01 an existing one), shall bo cleteimincd by law. 

However, all such adminisliutive fees or otlior revenue as are in tlie nature 
0 compensation for services rendered shall not fall within the categoiy of the 
above clause. “ 

The raising of national loans and the contracting of other liabilities to the 
(iluirgo of the national treasmy, except those that are provided in the budget, 
sliall require the consent of the imperial diet. 

Article LXIII. Existing taxes shall, in so far as they are not altered by 
now laws, coiitinuo to be collected as heretofore. 

Article LXIV. Tho annual expenditure and revenue of tlie state shall, in 
the form of an annual budget, receive the consent of the imperial diet. 

Any ex[3ciKliLui'e which exceeds the appropriations set forth under the 
various lieads of the budget, or those not provided for in the budget, shall 
be referred subsoqueiitty to tlie iraiierial diet for its approval. 

Article LXV. Tho budget shall be first laid before the house of represent¬ 
atives. 

Article LXVI. The oxi)enditure in respect of tlic imperial house shall l)e 
defrayed every year out of the national treasmy, according to tho present fixed 
amount for the same, and shall not heroafter require the consent thereto of 
the imperial diet, except in case an increase thereof \s found necessary. 

Arliolc LXVIL The fixed expenditure based upon the supreme powers 
of Lho oin]3oror, and sol forth in this constitution, and such expenditure as 
may have aiisoii by the (?ffcct of law, or as appertains to the legal obligations 
of the government, shall bo neither rejected nor reduced by the imperial diet, 
ivitlioiit the conciiiTonce of the government. 

Article LXVIII. [n order to meet s])ecial requirements the government 
may ask the consent of the im[xsrial diet to a certain amount as a continuing 
expenditure fund, for a previously fixed number of yeare. 

Article LXIX. In order to supply unavoidable deficits in the budget, and 
to meet I'uipiiremonls unprovided for in the same, a reseivc fund shall bo 
osLablisliGcl 

Article LXX. When tiicrp is urgent need for the adoption of measures for 
the maintenance of tho public safety, and when in con.sequence of the state 
cither of tho domc.stic affairs or of the foreign relations, the imperial diet 
cannot be couvoked, the necessary financial measures may be taken by means 
of an imperial ordinance. 

In such cases as those mentioned in the preceding clau.se the matter shall 
be aubmittocl to the impciial diet at its next session for its approval. 

Article LXXI. YTien the imperial cUet has not voteil on the budget, 
or when the budget has not been brought into actual existence, tlic govern- 
moiU shall carry out the budget of the preceding year. 

Article LXXir. TI 10 final account of the expenditure and revenue of the 
stale shall be verified and confirmed by the board of audit, and it shall be 
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submitted by tlic govormnent to the imporial diet, together witli the report 
of vei'iheatioii of tlie said board. 

Tlic orgaiiisiUiou and competency of Iho board of audit .shall be deter- 
mined by law separately. 


Oiuran VII.—Tiik SurriiWsiKN'rAjn' IIulus 

Article LXXIII. Should, hereafter, the necessity misc; for the nmend- 
meat of the provisions of the pmsent coii.sUtiitioii, a projocL to that ('ffecL 
shall be submitted for the cloliberalion of the imperial diet by imperial 
order. 

In tlie above ease, neither house can oijcn a debate, unless not loss than 
tvvo-Uiirds o! tiro whole nutnher of lacmbcrs arc present; and no ainciulmcnl 
can be passed unless a majority of not loss than two-thirds of the mainlj('rs 
present is obtained, 

Article hXXIV, No modification of the imi)orial houst? law shall bo re¬ 
quired to be sulnnittod for the d(*]iboratioii of (ho imperial (lied. 

No provision of the present constitution wui bo modiliod by the imporial 
house law. 

Article LXXV. No modification can ho introduced into tho constitution, 
or into the imperial house law, during the time of regency. 

Article LaXYI. Kxislmg lepl cnaclmouls, s\u'.ii m laws, regnlaii(^nH, 
and oidiimnco.s, and all oUmr sucl\ cnactnionts, by wluiiov(u' names llu'y may 
be called, which do not conflict with the i)rcsont consLitutioii, shall coutiiuui 
iu force. 

All existing coalvacU or orders which entail ohligiitioiiH iij)on the govern' 
incnt, and whicli arc coimoctcd with the oxix'iuliturc, shall come wilhin tho 
scope of Article LXVII/f 


IV 

TREATY OF OFFENSIVE AND DEFENSIVhi ATJRANOE 
BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND JAPAN 

(Signed at London, January 30, 1902) 

The governments of Groat Britain and Japan, actuated solely by a desire 
to maintain i\\c status quo and general peace in the extreme East; being, 
moreover, specially interested in maintaining the mdepeudeiuc and tcrritarial 
integrity of the Empire of Qiinaaiid the Empire of Korea, and in .securing 
equal opportunities in those countries for the commerce and industry of all 
nations, hereby agree as follows: 

Article I The high contracting parties having mutually recognised the 
independence of China and of Korea, declare thomaclvos to be entirely unin¬ 
fluenced by any aggressive tendencies in cither country, Having in view, 
however, their special interests, of which those of Great Britain rchiLo prin¬ 
cipally to Oliina, while Japan, in addition to tlic intciosts whicli slio possesses 
in China, is interested in a peculiar dcgi'ce politically, ns well as coiumnrcially 
and industrially, in Korea, the high contracting parties rccogniso that it will 
be admissible for either of thorn to take such moasurcs as may lie indispen¬ 
sable iu order to safeguard those intoi’ests if threatened cither by tho aggros- 
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si VC action of any other power, or by disturbances arising in China or Korea, 
and necessitating the intervention of wtliev of the high contracting parties 
for the protection of the lives and property of its subjects. 

Article II. If either Great Britain or Japan, in the defence of their respec¬ 
tive interests as above described, should become involved in war with another 
power, the other high contracting party will maintain a strict neutrality, and 
use its eiforts to prevent other powers from joining in hostilities against its 
ally. 

Article III. If in the above event any other power or powers should join 
in hostilities against that ally, the otlier high contracting party will come to 
its assistance and will conduct the war in common, and make peace in mutiml 
agreement with it. 

Article IV. The high conti'acting parties agree that neither of them will, 
without consulting the other*, enter into separate arrangements with another 
power to the prejudice of the intere,sts above described. 

Article V, Whenever, in the opinion of either Great Britain or Japan, the 
above-mentioned interests are in jeopardy, the two governments will com¬ 
municate with each other fully and frankly. 

Article VI. The present agreement shall come into effect immediately 
after the date of its signature, and remain in force for fi\’o j’ears froni that 
date. 

In case neither of the high contracting parties should have notiiied twelve 
months before the expiration of the said five years the intention of terminat¬ 
ing it, it shall remain binding until the expiration of one year from the day 
on which either of the high contracting parties shall have denounced it. But 
if, when the date fixed for its expiration arrives, eitlier ally is actually engageil 
in war, the alliance shall, ipso facto, continue until peace is concluded. 

In faith whereof the undersigned, duly authorised by their respective 
governments, have signed tliis agreement, and have affixed thereto their seals. 

Done in cluplicale at London, the 30th January 1902. 

[L.S.] Lansdowne, 

His Britannic Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. 

[L.S.] lUvASiii, 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
of his Majesty the Emperor of Japan at 
the Court of St. James, o 


V 

AGREEMENT BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND JAPAN 

(Signed at London, August 12th, 1905) 

Preamble. The Governments of Great Britain and Japan, being desirous 
of replacing the Agreement concluded between tliem on the 30th January, 
1902, by fresh stipulations, have agreed upon the following Articles, which 
have for their object:— 
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(а) The consolidation and maintenance of the general pence in the 
regions of Eastern Asia and of India; 

(б) The preservation of the common interests of all Powers in China by 
insuring the independence and integrity of tlie Chinese Empire and the 
principle of equal opportunities for the commerce and industry of all nations 
in China; 

(c) The mainlGuancG of the territorial rights of the High Contracting 
Parties in the regions of Eastern Asia and of India, and tlio defence of their 
special interests in the said i-egions:— 

Article I. It is agreed that whenever, in the opinion of either Croat 
Britain or Japan, any of the rights and interests referred to in the preamble 
of this Agreement are in jeopardy, the two Covernments will coinmunicato 
with one another fully and frankly, and will consider in common the meas¬ 
ures which should be taken to safeguard those menaced rights or interosts. 

Article 11. If by reason of unprovoked attack or aggressivo action, 
wherever arising, on the part of any otlicr Power or Powers either Contract¬ 
ing Party should be involved in war in defence of its territorial rights or 
special inteiests mentioned in the preamble of this Agreement, the other (!ou- 
tracting Party will at once come to the assistance of its ally, and will couchud 
the war in common, and make ireace in mutual agreement with it. 

Article III. Japan possessing paramount political, military, and economic, 
interests in Korea, Great Britain roeogui>5CS the right of Japan to talce such 
measures of guidance, control, and protocUon in Korea ns she may do(un 
proper and necessary to safeguard and advance tho.se interests, provided 
always that such measures arc not contmry to the ]n'inciplo of cc[ual oi)por- 
tunities for the commerce and industry of all nations. 

Article IV. Great Britain having a special iatcro,sl in all that concoriis 
the security of the Indian frontier, Japan recognises hor right to take such 
measures m the proximity oi that frontier iva sim may imd WMii«Jsavy for 
safeguarding her Indian possessions 

Article V. The High Contracting Parties agree tliat neither of thorn will, 
without consulting tlie other, enter into separate ftiTttngement.s witli nnothoi' 
Power to the prejudice of tlie objects described in the pniani))lo of iliis 
Agreement. 

Article VI. As regards the present war between Japan and Russia, 
Great Britain will continue to maintain strict neutrality unloH.s soim^ oUior 
Power or Powers should join in hostilities against Japan, in which case firoat 
Britain will come to the assistance of Japan, and will conduct tlio war in 
common, and make peace in mutual agreement with Japan. 

Article VIL The conditions under which armed assistance shall be 
afforded by either Power to the other in the circumstances mcniionocl in the 
present Agreement, and the means by which sucii assistance is to bo nmde 
available, will be arranged by the Naval and Military authorities of the 
Contracting Parties, who will from time to time coJisult one another fully 
and freely upon all questions of mutual iuteroat 

Article VIII. The present agreement aliall, subject to the provisions of 
Article VI., come into effect immediately after the date of its signature, and 
remain in force for ten year-s from that date. 

In case neither of the High Contracting Parties .should liave notified 
twelvemonths before the expiration of the said ten years the intention of 
terminating it, it shall remain binding until the expiration of one year from 
the day oii which either of the High Contracting Parties shall have (lenounoed 
it. But if, when the date fixed for its expiration arrives, either ally is aotimlly 
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al]ia 2 ice shall, ipso facto, continue until peace is con- 

In faith whereof the Unclereigned, duly authorized by their i-espective 
Governments, have signed this Agreement and have affixed thereto their Seals. 
Done in duplicate at London, the 12th day of August, 1905. 

LANSDO\Vi\B, 

Hia Britannic Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. 

Tadasu IIayashi, 

Envoy Exti-aordinai-y and Minister Plenipotentiary 
of his Majesty the Emperor of Japan at 
the Court of St. James.e 


[L.S.] 

[L.S.] 


VI 

RESCRIPT BY THE MIKADO 
(October 16th, 1905) 


Tiio following is an official translation of tlie Imperial Rescript, issued on tho 
conoluaioii of poaco with Russia 

_Wo have always deemed it a fundamental principle of out intornatioiml 
policy to maintain peace in the East and assure the security of our Empire, 
and the promotion of these high objects iias, therefore, been our constant 
aim. But last year reason dictated the necessities of self-preservation, and 
\vc woi’o unfortunately forced into hostilities with Russia. Since the wav 
began our army and navy have made adequate provision for home defence 
and military preparations within the Empire itself, and have withstood 
hardships of all kinds in their campaigns abroad. They have thus achieved 
glorious suflccss. 

Our civil officials have, in concord with our Diet, diligently performed 
their duties in furtherance of our will. All measures for the prosecution of 
the war and for the administration of domestic and foreign affairs have been 
properly taken. They required that our people should be frugal and prudent, 
and the people have cheerfully borne the heavy burden of national 
expenditure, and have generously contributed to the war fund, thus assist¬ 
ing, as if with one will, in advancing the prestige and maintaining the 
dignity of the State. 

Tho result is due in a large meaaure to the benign spirits of our 
ancestors, as well as to the devotion and duty of our civil and military 
officials, and the self-denying patriotism of all our people. 

AUer twenty months of war the position of the Empire has been 
strengthened and the interests of the country have been advanced. Inas¬ 
much as WG have never wavered in our desire for the maintenance of peace, 
it is contrary to our will that hostilities should be protracted and that our 
people .slioiild be subjected unnecessarily to the horrors of war. '^Vhen. 
therefore, tho President of the United States, in the interests of peace and 
hiimanit}', suggested to the Governments of Russia and Japan that they 
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should arrange Lenna of poooe, fully appreciating his kindness and gootl 
will^ we accepted lus suggestion, and at tlw proper inoinont appointed 
plenipotentiaries to confer with the plenipotentiaries of lliissia. Tlic pleni- 
poLentiai’ies of the two countries having met and conferred freciuentlyj tiic 
lliissian plenipotentiaries have agreed to the proposals of our idoni- 
potcnliaries which were essential, having in view the objccls of war and 
the maintenance of peace in the East. They thus inanifustod the. sincerity 
of Llieir desire for peace. 

We have examined the terms aj^reed upon _ between the plenipoten¬ 
tiaries, and, having found them in entire conformity with our will, wo have 
accepted them and ratified them. Peace and glory thus haying been 
scoured, wc ave happy to invoke the blessiirg of the benign spirits of our 
ancestors, and to be able to bequeath the fruits of ilioso great deeds (o 
our posterity. It is our earnest desire to share the glory with onr people 
and long to enjoy^ the blessings of peace with all nation.?. 

Bussia is again the friend of Japan, and we sincerely desire that the 
good neighbourly relations now re-established shall bccon\D both intimate 
and cordial. 

In this age, when tlicre is no delay in the progress of the work), there 
should bo no cessation of the efforts to improve the aclniiiiiHlration of the 
nation’s affairs, both internal and external, while military oflieicnoy should 
be maintained in full vigour even in time of peace. An enniCHt ondoavom' 
should bo niado to attain success in poactJuI pui’suits, .so that iu ociuul 
measure with its power the prosperity of the country may bo nmiiitaiiuul 
and its permanent progress ensured. Wc strongly ndnionisli oiir RubjeclN 
against manifestations of vainglorious pride, and cominnnd thoin to aLLoiid 
to their lawful avocations and to do all that lies in tlicir power to strenglhon 
the Empire, c 


VII 

RUSSO-JAPANESE CONVENTION 
(July 30Ui, 1907) 

The government of lus Maje.sty the Tsar of all the lluK.sinH and the 
government of his Majesty the Emperou of Japan, animated by a desire to 
sti-engthen the peaceful, friendly,and neighbourly rclatiou.s which have luii)pily 
been restored between Russia and Japan, and to remove the possibility (d’ 
future misunderstanding,9 between the two empires, have entered into the 
following agreements:— 

Article I. Each of the two high contracting parties undcvlakos to respei't 
the present tcri-ilorial integrity of the other, a.s well n.? all rights lU'cruing to 
Olio or the other of the high contracting parlies from existing treaties, agree¬ 
ments, or conventions now in force between the high contracting parlies and 
Cliina, copies of wliich have been exchanged by theeontvncUng powor.s, so far 
as these rights are not incompatible with the principle of equal ojijKirtunity 
enunciated in the treaty signed at Portsmouth on September 5th, J905, and 
in the special conventions concluded between Japan and Rusfda. 

Ai'Lielo II. Both high contracting parties rccognmo the iiitlepcmdenco and 
territorial integrity of the empire of China, as well as the principle of equal 
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oppovtwnity in. commerce and industry for all nations in the said eiiipiro. 
They also pledge themseives to uphold tire maintenance of the sUilus quo and 
the respect of this priuciple with all peaceable means at their disposal. 

ISVOI SKY. 

Motoko. 


Vllt 

CONVENTION BETWEEN JAPAN AND KOREA 
(July 24tli, 1907) 


Tho following; is an oEcial translation of the Convention befcsveen Japtin and 
Korea 

Tile governnicnt of Japan and the government of Korea, desiring to 
attain the speedy development of tlie strength and resources of Korea and 
to promote tho welfare of her people, have with lliat object in view agreed 
upon the following stipulations : 

Arbiolol. The government of Korea shall act under the guidance of the 
rcsideni-goneral in respect to reforms in aclmimstvation. 

Arlicre II The government of Korea engage not to enact any laws, 
ordinances, regulations, or to take any important measures of administration, 
without the previous assent of the lesident-geDeral. 

Article III Judicial affairs in Korea shall be set apart from affairs of 
ordinary administi’ation. 

Article IV. The appointment and dismissal of all high officials in Korea 
shall be mado i^oii the concurrence of the resident-general. 

Article V. The government of Korea shall appoint as Koj'ean officials 
Japanese subjects recommended by the residcnl-genevai. 

Article VI Tho government of Korea shall not engage any foreigner 
without the concurrence of the residont-general. 

Article VII. Article I of the protocol between Japan and Korea, signed on 
August 22nd, 1904, shall hereafter cease to be binding./ 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY OF THE HISTORY OF CHINA 


THE Earliest Tines to tiiii Aon op CJosfucivs 

AJtJiougli tlio C'liinesQ claim tlmt their autlieniic liistofy begins in the tliuty-!i(?vcutli ccnlui'y 
B.Q,, yet 111 ] to Qilvont of Eiiiopcftiis m the sixtecutli coiitui’y a.d, tlicir records aic nii- 
tiustivortliy. It isocrtmii.howoTer.tlmtthoClunesocivilibatioii ibveiyimciDiit. Hwani-TJ. 

j.s .w«J io hare hroa in t}ie tttisjty.scrotit/i century n.o,, org.nubes the cuipiioiiUo 
udmuiistvaUvQ cloparLmenta and l)\ul«la iaul« Hia wile la lepnlcd lo bo tho In'st womau to 
apm silk 

11,fj. 

1700 Tlio Sluing tlynastv fonmlcil undor Tnnff. Ibo first eiupcroi. 

1153 Slmng dynasty ojids witliCbow. Tbolonndcrsof tlio third dynasty iiro described ns virtuous, 
paU'iotio, and biuvo. 'Die kingdom is divided into s«voiity>tMO leiidal states. 

1121 Dio Oiuiioso scoitt to kiiniv and me tho inaguotic ticcdlo at this tune 

1100 Qlao-Ohl| the Aniinmito king, hciids nii ambassador to China; iiiccL>,aiit struggle,j hoti'cen 
Oliina and Aiiniuii, which Inst a tlionsoiid years. 

D35 MiiU-Wang, oinpeior. Tatars make predatory inciiiaioiis into Chliift, and hceonie a coustniit 
Koni'oo ot daiigur. 

500 At about tins tfiiic Lao-tso oiidcavonrs lo unify Chinese dimlisw into a singlepiimol oxUtsncB 
(Tno), void of floiisoiousnc^s, mid to cuuccive tlio maiiiroW variety of things a** held togethei' 
by a piiiglo and supienio principle. 'The now* sect is altcroaicly persecuted and honoured. 

661 III the twonty.flrst year ofthoonipcior Ling otUictlmddynasty,donfuei»i8(Koiig-l'n't8e)j8 lorn. 
Tlic luodoi'ii religion, oustoms, and iiolitieai lifo of Cluiia are all fonnJecl on the teaching of 
ih)ii Lowi sage aiif] hvgiyer. The insiitutlons, teoehipgs, andsletiil&i irhMh vezeiztro' 
diicecf nndor tlio pious king Yao, and other rnlors of tho earliest times, liaving fallen into 
(llause, (Joufuolus restores thorn to jiopular favour. Confucius lives until 47B D.o. At times 
ho Will lioiioui'od by oniporors, at others pei«cciitcd. His most important work is tho 
pvoimilgiiUoii mid rcaloration of aiicostw worship 


The Comtso of tub Tatars 

250 About this time Oliiiia becomes subject to a fourth dynasty called Tsiu. 

‘2-kO Ohs IIwang'tG, "the firstnnivcraalomworor/’conitriictsrojds, cannJs, and biiiimugs. Jn this 
roigii the Cliiiioao AYall was erected, to keep out tlio Tatars, a warlike Mongolian uco 
ivlio Llion infested tlio northern frontier. Almost evorj thiid man throughout tuo empire 
M'ns drafted for the aocomplisliraont of tins undei'takiiig. 

210 Death of Clio Hwung-to. Civil war. 

200 how Pang pvoolmincd oinporor, as Kaou-te. _ . i .• • i i 

200 Tho dynasty llmi, which continued during four ccutanos until 226 x.ji., is distingiushecl 
fov inilitaiy oiitorprisos. A strict military dibciplino is at this timo mtioducud, and has 
ovur siiico been iiiainlained. 

Jliithlliisjn 1 b inti’odiicod fifliw India lo China, About tlw sauio time, General Pan Olmou adds 
Siieii-alioii, Kliotcn, Kiiolii, ond Kashgar to tho ompiro. 

200 Cliincsc and Jajianoso civilisation bej-tni to bo bridged by tho advent oma nrwl 

of Chineso ininiigrants, but tho inlluonco of Cliiiio «i»n the maiinoi s and enstonw of Japan 
doo 3 not show ooiiapiouously niiUl about tbwo hundred years lator. 

206 ■\Vcstoni Tsm dynasty, « , . . , 

419 Tlmalm Tain dynasty ends Far t,.o L„i.ar.d joar. is no son,bianco of nnitod 
authority, 
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m '-i-'HE HISTOEY 0¥ OlIIJ^A AND JAPAN 

"boo Yang Keen oatahlialica Svty Jlynasty am\ «nd“v tku pcvioil ol unaruhy. llo govoi'iia wi&yly, luul 
flotbats tlio Tfvtfti’g and Koveana, 

601 Doatlk of Yang Kaon. , , , , , ... . ,> i 

620-900 Tang dyiiftaty m Cliinn; oduontioii (lovcloiwa ami htemry oxaimnatioiifl osliiblisliitl. 
Under followng djnnstiofl x^’inting h mveiilcd, and Iho owstoin of biiicling woinon'a fool, 
bocoinca common, 

825 Cambodia tJivowa olV Olnnoso yoke. 

6d0 TIio fi'ontior is oxtouLlod to ICastorn 1’oi‘aia nod the Oftapiau Sen. 

650 Woq-How, a Avoinnn, rulca tlio empire. 

8‘11 Woo-tBiing inti'oduoos a i)olioy of loonoolasin, olosing inonastci'ics iuul toinikloa. 

C07 Until this (Into Annnra, aftenvnnla known ns Kroiich ludo-Oliinn, is govornod by dyimaiiiJH 
feudatory to tlio Cliinosc Em)>iro, tlion until tlio Loiitli ccnlury by CliinoHO govornoiN. Tlio 
Annivmoao olivofs now revolt Lon^ wars witlvChnui folio's, and Ilmlly au aatouomoxw viilo 
IS establialicd, noiniiuilly under OJmieso suzoramly. 

S07-000 In lliia sliorl xioriod there nvo live sopai'uto Glnnoflo ctynualios recorded. 

880 Tal-tfloo and his succchboib wage rvar on the Khilans.^ 

1160 About Ihia Innu the Tirongok begin to aoquivo power in ICastorn Asia. 

1200-1300 Cliina auflora much from mvA9iou<) of TaUii‘.s. In this century Kcrthcin China in 
awbduod by Jouglwz Kban; grand canal dug. 

1368-1043 Ming dyimaty in China. TJmlor this dyuaaty llio rorlnguoao visit Cliina and sottlo at 
Macau. Tlio Alongola are suhilncd 

1663 Oliristiaii missioiiaiios A'iait iUo kingdom of Cambudia (ludo-Ohiim). 

1603 Tlio jai>anoso Invade Kcufu 


Tjir. Manphu (Tatah) Uyna.sty 

1601 TflUUff chluff wes the liul omporor of the Ming dynasty in Chiiift. In Iiis I’oign I’libcl bands 
begin to iissniiiQ the vrciwvticn of avniies. Two Poubpioiious rebel luadern, IjO-TH/ii-olnug 
uiul Sliang Kolie, divido tlio cinpUo botwoon tlu-ui. 

1643 Tlio dykes ol the YciUnv lUvi>v, "Chlna’a sorrow,” uve cut lUvougb by tbc in»\'ci'lal lynojis, and 
ICailiing-fn, uliicli Tuimgchliig Is besieging, logotlicr with Ilia wliolc coiintry, is iloodeil. 
Ill order to huIhIiic tlicsu robels, tlio ManuuiH, a Tatar rui-o hum iliu iiortli ul' Uliiim, avu 
invited intu tlio ctnjiuu by the general eommaiuling on the noitlicrn IVoiitirr. Wlieii llie 
robols have licun .suMiioil, the Arain hus declare tliomselvcH uinvilling to li'iivu Uhlna. 

164ii Tiio ManoliuH take jiosscsslon of Poking and proclaim the nintli sou of TVeu-ning empoiur of 
OWna, under Alw UAU oC Sbxni-cbft, Mrd adoxA the mure of " yveut Lhwe,” Iva 

the dynasty. Meauwliilo the Tatar army upponM at the wall^, tlio gales arc tlii'own niicji, 
and they take poisosslon of tin* city. As Die Talam outer the city lliii emporor Irnii rs ii, 
and linally tliruws himself inlu (liu Viuig-lHo-Kiaiig lliicr aiul is driiwncd. The I'l'i'iciil 
Tain dynast/ is founded at this Umo. Tlia Mnuoliu conquerois do not at llvst rostorn |i('iiui' 
to tlio Boimtry, The adhcients of Ibo AUng dynasty defoiul thuinsi'lvoH vigorously but 
uuaucccssfuUy against the invcvlers. About tlna time ICoviuga (the son of a j'lv.iLc who had 
Won political xiouor and had thon boon mwrderedh having clrlvoa the Dntnli out of ]M)vmosiv, 
establishes liiuisalf ns king, until the roigii of Kang-lie, wlion be re.sigini in favour of Llm 
imperial governnient. Qradually opjwsitioii to Iho new n^gime bccomi'nwi'aki'r and winikoi'. 
iSliim-chu iiiJiims to lias’o tnkun a great iiiluresl ui auiunce. 

1601 Kang-ho Hucocuds Hliun-rlio. IJiider Ins rule Tiliot is added to the emjniv. Duriijf' Ins iisgn 
IboVQ ocouis au uaitUquake at I’eklug, ia wliloli four iiuiolved thoUHaud jivopic wc said Ui 
hiivo xiorhslnid. 

1G73-1088 Jaxinnesemeiisui'os icatiiot; (Jiiineso I'Oinuieiec witli .laiuin. 

1721 Kttiig-ho (lies, anil is succcciled by Ynng Cbiug. At Ins doatli in 

1785 Koon-lung, liU son, comes to the throne. Tins monarch inaiclios an army into Hi, uliioli h" 
coiivoi'ts into a Oliineso jn-ovinoo, and bo iil’torwarda addn ICnstorii 'J’lirkoHlau to tlio Dir- 
loauliiiig torritovioh of China. During liiH loigu tlw Moiiaiumodau HUiuhud is llvslvaiHiid in 
Kansu; but the MuHsulinana are unable to Hloiul ngaiiisl tlio inipnnal tioO]iH, Ilis war 
against the Glmvlcns jb one of tlie inost sncceasful of bm imliLaiy niulorlakinuH. Ho 
•subjugiilog the Gburkas and rcroives the submisBiuu of IhoNopalcHO, acmiirinn an mlditioniil 
bold over Tibot. ' ^ 

1796 Kccn-lung abdicalos in favour iif bi.s rifteontli .sou, who adopts Llio title of Koa ltlug ns tlm 
stylo of bis I'oigii. 

1810 Lord Anilioiflt IS sent to looking to represent Uiu IlntiHli governmenL. Jleiiliniiig to puvfonii 
the kowtow ho is dismissed Jrom tlio pelneu on Llio day of his arrival. Tlio rolatioim of llic 
Lost India Conipany haring been very nmiitisfaolory with the govorninc'iit of ICoeu-luug, 
the Biitisli govormmiiifc fn-.st sends Loul Miicartnoy ns an innhnHfly lo Poking. 'J'lio Cliinem’ 
govorrmioiit deolinoa to giant the coiicossiom ho scoka This (iauhoh Kiiglaiul to send Lord 
Aiiihor.st ns hor second ambussacler. Ills failure i-eaulta iu. foreign luovchauts couttnuing to 
transact business under implonsnnt coudllionB. 

1883 ibo dostitntiou m Clnna is so great Dial Uio people sell thoir wives and aliildroii, and inanv 
live on the bark of Ivoes. 
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1811 W.w with Gi-eat Untaiii on account of tho oliangos brouglit about by tbc expiry of tho East 
India Coinpaiiy's olmrtov. A Biitish eominisaiaiier ib apiwinted to roprcieut tlio ii'crcliaiitB, 
but t)!c Oiiiiie-iO lofirso to locogiiiao his politico! position, and England ^endf. out a fatgo 
fovco. 

18-12 A treaty is bignecl, giTiiig Britain permission to trade freely at the five ports of Shanghai, 
Niiigpo, rnohow, Amoy, and Canton, and ceding the island of Hong-Kong to Biilain nitli 
an indemnity. 

1868 Tlio Tailing robollion coinnioucct, theTAipiiig clucf cstahlibliing a couitat ^Bukiu^> 

SWwigViai, ditoTiuAutAion ot rate, BGcomea a great '‘open door'’ centre of coTinncrce 

and nrogrcBS, 

186'i-18G‘l Tlio decade witiicsHes the low^uater mart in the iwlttical fortunes of tliDlfancliu dynasty. 
The Chinuae engage in \vai against Uiitain ainl France, and aie dofeatcil. Teking 
Hurrondeis, and touna of pence ai-c made. 

1801-1874 Annani becomes a Evoneh protcctomtc. 

188-1 End of Lho Tiiipings, 

1806 Treaty of peace between Blmlan and Butain, 

1875 Taal-Tien (Kwang-Haii) auceoeds to tho throne uudev the regency of Tsu-IIszi, the douager 
mil press. 

1870 Oliol'oo O'onvontion botwocn China and Great Britain. 

1879 TiQttty of Livadiii with Russia 

1881 First telegraph line hid. 

1880 Tlio oinpovor assunips control of tho government. 

1891-1896 SVnv botwooa China and Jajian. Treaty of Sliinonoseki ends tho var. 

1898 Tlio onipciov, being in favour of piogrcsa, issues scvcrnl edicts in favonv of rcfenns, Tho 
dowager ompvoss restores tho regency, and relegates (ho emiieroi to tlio background onto 
inovo. 

1898 1900 Bcxovriaiiig in China. ^ i , x, 

1900 Legationa in I’oking besioged, tolicvcd by allied i»o\\ers and Japan, Pcaco nisdc in tlio 
lollowiiig year. 

1902 Oliiiioso and fncllnii coiutnission moot on tlic Tiheton frontier. The Indian GovovniBcnt ecndi 
Colonel Voungliiiabancl on a military orpcditioa. Treaty signed at Lhasa in the Palace ol 
PotaU, 

1004 A eoimiioroial treaty witli tlio United States Is ratified. Nentvolity is declared in tho war 
batwoou Japan and Eusaia. Anglo-Cliincse khour convention mgiiod 

1906 A partial lioycott of Amcncau imports is institiitod, as a protest sgninst tho treatment of the 

CliincHo in liio United States Extensive nihmy dovolonmcnls 

1^6 A-nti-ioTBifiti agitatiou, iu tiswnUv oC six CttWw uwf bvowmwr. Tv&URfev nf 

horn Rmsiii to Japsii confliiiicd. A constitution promised for the I'uturo as a result of 
coinuiiwiiQU sent to Europe to study western politics, Anaocc, and administration. 

1907 ii'dict alioHshing the uao of opium and onforoing tho elosure of opium dcas. 



A CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY OF THE HISTORY OF 

INBO-OIIINA 

ANIfAM, CAMBODIA, SIAM, COCHIN CHINA, TONCKING 

il.U. 

2367 Tho Aimainoao ai'<] nati/oa of tlio soulh of Ohiim ami olaim to liavo clobOuiuU-il I'loni Llio Lrilio of 
Giaa-Oii(. Tlioy aiQ menUonetl imdor thia namo In llio Oliiia'so aiiimls iiL lliia jimioil. 

2200 'L'ho Cliiiioao vocovds carry tlio history of Tojij{lcnii{ hack to llim lumi, 

1200 Anilmssailovfl from I'oiiglcmg ariivn al tlio Uhiiicso court. 

1100 tiuio-Clii, tlio AiiiiiiTiito kmg, Bomls an nmhajwftdtn’ l<» Ohuia ; and tlioro is n i>r»l«nf't'(l Htnigiflc 
iwlsvoow AwuMia o.W'A OUim viUkU U\sts «. yxuua. 

100 Tlio Slumcso nmiala ilato ftomiihoutthis liiiio, biituro <iiulo unlrustwoi Lliy us IhhUu'iciiI uiuonls, 
Tliou’ early history ii a ra\ml HUCccsHion of (lynuslu's in which it is nswu lcil tliat iiilmolci null 
Uio iiitoi'v'onUoji of divino or wiiiorhiiimm coiihUiitly occiu'i'cil. 

267 For twonty ooiiUirioa nj) to ihw ilalo llio Aimumosu race was govorncil iu viiwHulago Lo llio ompliu 
by n clyiiaaty of Clinioso origin 

218 Tonglciiig invidod by llio Cliiiioao. 

110 Tougkiiig bouomoa a duiicmlonoy of Chinn. 

A.TI. 

100 Two nlfiloiSi OhOng TsGli and OhOng Urh, promolo and lend nn iiiiriHiiig in Toiiglving iigiiliiHl 
tlio Cliiuoac, bat they arc oaplnrcil and ovcculcd and the rohollioii qiiullod, now iiiilil 

tho IKwontli ooiitiiry a iiorpotiml wiccossion of wnra takcH idmio. 

575 Tlio town, of lajioiig loiimicd. 

825 Cambodia llirowa oil' tlio Chiucao yolen. IhuMliisin introiliiccd dining tins cDiiluiy. 

007 Tlio vassal dynaslioa who had mfed 'i’oiigUing for nine liundrod youra piucmling tliia dale ni'o 
roidnoed by Ohliioso govoriiois. 

000 Tho Annnmoso oluofa luvoU, and nflor iirolongcd warfm-o oalablish an nnlonoininiH ruin nnilm' a 
nonilnal Oltliioso smcralnty. Thuronl'tor tlio kingdom gradimlly iluclinen iii imiiorliini’n 
tlivougU a purled of ten ccntiu-ioa. 

1100 Tho aiiccBtors of tho Biainoso woro nl this tiino on tho wcslorn bmmili of llio Mii*iiain. 

1340 Oimiliodift invaded by Slftnic<«, who hdeo Angkor and earry oil' uhioLy llnmHimd caplives, 

1(341 Tlio trilio of Sion ooniolroin llio north, from Mdiiuh tho nniiioofBmni isdovivtid, viz, "Bicin" (thi' 
obaoloto Siamc.so naino). They iiuito with llio hodioh, who wuic nrobnltly Shans. 

1361 Tho Siameso move down horn Kamphoiig-pcl lo Ohaliuiig and csUiljlish llio rnniouH (‘ii)iU!il nf 
Ayiitliin. 

1127 Li Lot aeqiiivea tho throno of Tojigkiiig, 

1611 Poitngnoso ostablisli inloroom-so xvilh Siam, hoiiig Uio liiHtof ICuropi'aii niiliona to do bo, Iiiil iim 
sniiidantcd m tlio aovontociiih contiiry by llio Diilcli. 

1G63 Olmstiiiii iiiiHiiionaiics visit Cambodia. 

1680 Intorconvso botweeii Franco and Siam commonoos. 

1602-1032 Active iiitomourso, chiolly coniinvrciul, butwcon Siunieso and JapiiuoBO govorinnoiilB, 

1087 Jlassacra of tho EiigUdi nlMoigiii. 

1763 Sack of Ayiilliia. A gioat pail of tlio nnciunl ]aw» of Siam aio lost, 

1707 AynLhin captuiccl and destroyed by tho llurnicso, 

1787 Gin-long's son joimioyH to Poris to enlist tho aid of Tiouis XYI for Ihn rcijovorv of tini Lhiiino 
of Tongicing. Tlio king of Cochin China oodoa to Fmuco, in lull propurLy, tho ponitiKiilii of 
Tourniio and the isle of Piilo-coiuloro. 

1828 Doatriiotion ol Vion-oliaiig. 

1833-1830 Elovcii inissionanos rio put to doalli in Toiigkiiig, and IhousniidH of Uio nativo CIivihIiihih 
sulfor martyidomt 

1866 Sir J. llownng’s treaty, which oiialled Kuropomis to losido in Sinm, 

1868 Alin dcr of AI. Dtax, on scconnt of tlio nows that a Fi'oikiIi ship has ci'iiisiiig on tho const j iti 
consoquoiice of which tho French soiKO Tniirniio luid take po,s!io.ssi(m ol' Saig'un. 

1860 Tho Freiiuh lalco Mitto and Bionhoa in Coolim China. 

18G0 King Norodom crowned at TJdong (Cambodia), and makoa Pnom-Penh liis cnpllal. 

1801-1874 Aiuiam hecomea a Fronch piotootoiato. 

m 
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1862 Tho Couvfc of Hud nccopla a tmty by whieli it abandons thieo piovinccs to Fianco ami bind'v 

itsolf to pay nu indoniiiity of A^ar. 

1863 Cambodia becomes a Fi’ciioli jirotcctomto (Angnst lltli). 

1807 Franco occupies tlie tluoo other piovniccs of Coehin China. 

1873 Treaty between Franca and Annam. Tho I^d River (Song Koi) opened for tvaclc. The 
Annanicao undoi'talvo to stippiess piracy, etc., in Tongking. 

187‘1 Treaty of Saigon, which givos derniUcly the six provinces of Cochin China to France. This 
treaty also opens oiio port in Eastern Cochm China and one port in Tongkmg to the commerce 
of all nations, and guaiantccs liberty of transit IVoiii tho sea as far oa Yim-iian. 

1382 Tho disoiders in Tongking not having boon snppi-essed, tho Ficnch storm and carry tho citadel 
of Hanoi, also Nani-Dinh, Hai-Danoiig, and other towns in the dclt. 1 , Tins leads to trouble 
on tho Ohiuoao rronticis. 

1883 Tlio Fronoh conclude treaty with tho king of Tongking, in wliich the French protectoiate is 

fully iccogniacd. 

1884 Convention botweon Franco niid Chinn. China withdraws licr ganiions in Tongking, and 

opoiia her frontiora to trade; while Pinnco recogmsce China's siizciniiity o\ci Aiinnin, Tlic 
tornia being inisundorstoocl, war results botwocn China and France. 

18844891 Tho French agents in Tongking and Indo-Ctiiiia gcaciolly, proceed uitli tho defiintu 
conquest and aiuicxatioii of Tongking ond Aiiuani. 

1885 PencQ declared by tho mediation of tho British iciircscntativo in Chinn Fintioo to take 

Tongking uiulor its piotoction and ovacimto Formosa. To facilitate fioiiticr tiade, the 
CluiicsQ uiulorlako to expend 80,000,060 Aanes on (he constisclion of loads in Suiilh 
China. Hud (Iiulo-Clinia) ocenpiod by the French. Pirates of tlie Black Flag, Chiiuse 
iloscrtois, nnd tho Tongkingoso devastate the country; Si Votha, liother of the king of Cam¬ 
bodia, ntilisos Llio insiimction to obtain tliecroft'ii, but is promptly siippresscd 
1801 hi, do Lanossan, appointed governor-geneial of Fioiieh Indo-Cliinfi, coiicliidcs tioaty villi tlie 
nt Hue. All disorders cense by proclamation of tho king, nitli exception of tho 
ptr.ites In lovolt against tho king of Annaro. , mi . . 

1803 Pirates subnut. UltlmutHiu prescntwl to Siom demanding redress at Bangkok. The king of 
IjUniifi'Pialiang nukes liis submission to tho Fronoli govcnimcwt. 

1800 On August lOtli a council of tho protcctorato is mstiintcd for Cambodia, 


A 1). 


TIBET AND BHUTAN 

Tho Tibotnna and Bliutancso belong to the somo Mongolian race. Tho annals of Tibet begin 
in tho fifth ooutury n,a, but aio not tinatwortliy ns historical documents. Hardly onythuig 
18 known of tho iifstoiy of Bliutou. 

400-800 During those cunturics tho Tiboloiis oro gcadually converted to Buddhism by Indian 

iiiifisioiiaiics. .. . 

030 Sroug-btaan-sgoDi-no, tho first king to favom Buddhism. lie e-xtends hi9 loftlm by conqueats. 

098 'J'lio lirst toniplo IS uuiU. .. . , , , , .. . . i- . ..r 

789 Mnnl-btflan-po tries to improve the condition of bis subjects by nbolisluiig all distmctioiis of 

rank and propoity. About this tmio loligious edifices nnd convents aiiso on all sules; 
golJcii ago of llio theocratic poivor. 

809 Tlio kingdom is divided, , , , t. j n • . • i n nc 

1250 Kublal Khan conquora tho cost of Tibet oud fiimly caiablislies Buddhism, wliioh has 
deorcased in vitality. Since this time tho histoiy of Tibet is ouo of intcnial dispulcs 
botween religious seats. . r*. ^ t 

1270 KiibUi Khan gives oliiof power ovci Tibotto the bead oftlioSnkya sect, Hm 

1340 Tho Snkyn Imnas lose power. Tlie nnthority of rival moimstcwea begins to fj*® 

coiiit again becomes imaattled and divided. Tsongkapa, a ivformcr, appears and establislios 
n now dynasty. Great wligioiw revival. 

1350 A Friuli monk visits Tibot and resides at Lhasa, the capital. 

1.500 (or later) Entliionoinont of tho doInMoma nt Lliabo. 

1045 Tibot is invaded by Jloiigolions, xvho invest daloi-lania with supreme aiilhouty, 

16.53 Cliinoso govonimont ooiilirms biipieinacy of dalai-lnins. fn,„,p8p ilominionB 

m\ Dunug the roign of the Chinese euwvoy Kaug-b^ ^ ^ ^ Chinese ilorainiotis. 

m o^uiS“of 

lilt r-- 

1804 War botweon Bliutmi and Britain. ^ 

I'C Im. iSiint',»tK»tr ■* “8™'' i"f ■“ ' 

Iliitam lins the ri^lit to dhect tho external i»licy of hhot, 
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IlKlKNDAUY ANI> IOaRI.V UlfilOIlV USTII. liJiO V.ll. 

Et\n\ology lifts to i<U»\lify tivu inluJuUiutH «C Jujuiu witli oUn’v i;a«'"4; Uu'y liiwu a'wvilu'd 
to tliuiv iii'inioval aiicoatova a rtmno origin. It is vtry probiiMn, Jiowovci, Llmt tlio ifiUHiii'iso 
ani II tiiNod I'flCQ, coniiio.sctl of tliu tyjio of iloiigolwii ujmI Alulayiui hiiiingriiiitH wlio diovo 
out fclio Alim. Tho lomcr comtitulo Lho iwUicittiiK «f ll‘o natioii, tin) liitti-i' Llio iilcbuimiH. 
Tho lovm “ family " coricctiy tlrRciilicH tl«‘ curly colony of JajKmcso. Tlio Jiciul vns liitlmr 
ft niihtfti'y piUriavcli Unin an uulflcmlio ruloii ami tho iidmiinHti’iilivo olliOfH wore tUvidcil 
among liia piiitciiul foliowors. Tho rcsuUof this iHilniirrhal .system wns tliivt tliuro grow ujt 
gvailftally iv lugo oflbial wistoorncy, ftouHlnUiig lirst «C imliviiUmls, tlwu of famiUi's, ivuil 
finally of oUns, ami Jinally that cortiun clans ushctIoU tlioir snjivomany uiiil iiHiirpccl tlio 
faiioCiouH of HovM'olgnty, though never laiUng lo ivcognisu lU noniiiial hoiirt'e, At the rom- 
moiicoiuoiit of the Cwistimi era tlm Juikhicso jn-ojilo wuro highly dvihsi'd. Tim eiu’liost ilato 
iU'co]itccI by tlio Jajiaiu'so Uminsolvc.s coirosi'omls to OtiO itc., ^vlu'ii tlio llrst I'nijii’ior, 
Jmniiu, auccc'cilod to the ihrono. Actfording L« «n uiicliml logoml a great I'arthmiahe 
ooouvrod in il8(i when Aloimt rt».so ami LliuBiwa lake was foiniciil, Jiiiuini'Ho ulivon- 
ologyi howQYcir, h very inscouve until ultov the twollUi century a.u, 

A.h. 

aOO Tim Jai«incH0, miclcr tlio empress Jingo, Hist invmUsl Korea at tho hcgiiniing nl’ this I'enimyi 
tlio King of Koil'H cxolamiiiig wlion ho saw them, “Ikholil llic iiiviimihle iiiiny ul' JaimUl 
I am too fuuhlu to resist." 

SOO’lOtl Ihiiing this ooiitm'/ thoro is a wave of Chim«e ami Ivoroan inimigraiion into Jaimiji whim'll 
biings With U many ftcljmiots of msteriiit oiiiliMiUon. The stneuee of (laiial ouUiiig uml 
road nifthiiig aiul improved induHiual methods arc Inlvmlm'nl. The ilamviu'se ftdminia* 
(ration in ruinuilcllcd on Ofiuieso lines ; ami Ihesu early Ja|HinfMii iniilato Uhliai as chisely as 
all W'cbtui'ii hluropo iniitutcs Uiueco and llmiui. Tim inlliieiico of (Jliinii on iTii|iam'He iiiaiia<'VH 
and ciisCoitts, howovci', <Ioo9 not show n)iiH)nc«ouHly until tho udvenl of lliuldliisiii, same 
tlu'oo Imiulrod yoars latoi. 

418 All aartlKiualCQ occurs in Japan—tho carliost rocorded authcnlmally. 

600 Tim provijiflo of Yamato is allliolcd by an ourllnjiiuUn. 

linda'nisiTi hintrciiMi'o& into Animn, and owen innnli oi its vogw- to t'lm paho'mijV'i oi orn'iipaiAn 
of llie throno. Thu IiidiAii religion mtpjdonionts hut duos not siijiplaiil Hliinleisni. Its 
mvivfll oimna up to Jajian now «tor<''i oi lUerttture lonl art. LViiivaUHi'd goverumi'fd. 
tiiulor ruling oinporor ostnhlishod In .Iujnui. (''iijiivni-a elan oupi'enm foi' tliriiu ceiUiuii'H; 
usurps executive poiver. 

010 A ooiisiis tahon at this timo kIiowb that Llio jiopulatioii of Jn})iui i» 4,088,Hiij. 

070 A IreinoiulouH cartlniiinho shook ooimcs oiiormons oliasiiis to open in the provuici’s of Oliikni^en 
and Cliikugo, 

081 Tlio onipuiur Temmu rcgnlntos lho caHtiiincs of all olftSho.'i nvomdiiig to a scali'. Under thn 
Tokugawa riilors sumptuary law.s dovolop alill fwvUwr. 

780 A VGcoi'd of A census Kalion about Him timo sbow.i that tho populaiion has inereasi d to 8,(lii],7^^' 

770-780 A coiiiploto sovoranci! of tho ngricnlliiriil class and the Hohliory Ulcin ]ilai'e. 

829 Tho castlo of Akita is ovotthrowu by an uaithqnnko, and the Akita nvor m iii'ie(.l up. 

850 Kosd-iKi-Kaii!ioka founds a iinlivo school of piiuiiing. 

900 Bmldliisni firmly eslftWialnnl in Japan. 

000-1100 Tho claim of Taira and Alinamoto iiicroaso in mililary power, hetimuu deadly rivals, find 
rulo practioally tho whole coiintiy. A lomblo civil ww At about tliifi time the 

vefiorils sliow that two and a half million aotns nro undoi ciiltu’fition in .lupin, 

1000 About this time IhijiWAia-nu'Motumilsii dovolopis th« naliru slylo of tiiiiiitiug, 

1100 The abbot of Toga founds tlio art of Japanoso onriontiiro. 


Eiu UP Civil. Wau 
1159 Taira family gains ascondaiwy in Japjan by tho aword. 

1185 Taira yields to MinninoLo olan, whoso riilo lasla until tho nildillo of tho niiielconth I’lUilury 
xindor whom tlio capitnl is inovod from Kioto tn Kamakura, and iiiiuUy to S'lulo (Tokhi). 
1200-1300 Tho ])aintora NoLiiiznn^ and Tsundtaka Iloiinali; school of Vnmato Tosu, 

m 
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A. I). 

1210 Hojo family siiprome iu Japai). 

1281 Uopulso of ICublai IChan’a niv(V3i<a\ of Japan. 

1831-1302 Dispute for crown of Japan; aontboin dynasty gives nay to ncrtliorn. 

1331-lCOO Civil wars ravage Japan. 

U27 DoaLIv of Chd Donsu, tlio Japancso Fia Angelico, a rnintor in tUo Buddhist style. 

1607 D Oil til of Soasliifl, the boldest Md mo'st oiiguml of Japaiicso landscapo artista* 

1B12 Poi’Uigiieio tiadiiig vessola visit Japan. Sovoral fanulus in succession endeavour to acquire 
the enpVQinacy in Japan, but none ore able to keep it long. Id the early part of tliesixtcDiith 
Qontury what was torincd the “later Hoio" family arises m the Kiiau-to, and for four 
gonovations ostiibliah their oluof seat at Odawani, iii the provincQ of Sugami. At tins time 
lived the famous gonovals Ota IJobuiuiga and Toyotomi Hid^oshi. The latter is best 
known to Eiivopoans na the Twko Ilidcyoalii, or simply oa Tniko samo, “mv lord the 
liiiko.” 

1B40 Xavier, a PorUigiioso Jesuit missionary, intiodncoa Christianity into Japan, Soon after this 
poi'fleoutioiig are directed against the native Christians, and these contmiio througliout n 
coiisidovahlo poiiocl of the sixteenth centnty, 

16B0 Dcalli of Kano Moto-Nobu, founder of the groat Kano school of painting. 


The Tokogawa Dtoastv 

1680 On iniu'dor of Nobuiiaga, chief niilltair poivor in Japan passes to Eiddyoshi, who ovci throws 
family of “ktov Hojo" in IBUO. 'fho lokugawa dynasty lasts from the appointment of 
lydyaeu, ono of Hiddyosht's gonoials, to the office of Shogun or coDimandcr-iE chief in 1603, 
uiilil tho rosigimtion of the last Shogun in 1667. Tho dynasty is undoubtedly tiie most 
inipoi'lunc in Japanoto history. 

1602 Expedition against Korea. Kepeated seven ycois lator. 

1000 Under lyiyasu tlio powerful tcriitoriftl nobles (daimio) speedily subniit, either volnntanly or 
clao uudor coiiimusiou, after a ci'onning victory obtained over them by the Tokngawa 
olncf at .SokigaliRia. lydyasii confars many fovoura upon Will Adams, a pilot, and the 
flisb EngtiHliman to rcsKio m Jap-in. Adams is employed by tha emperor as a diplomstio 
agent and sliipbulldoi. A few years klci trade vitU tho Dutch begins, 

1014 Clnistlanily prosonbod by an edict. Jesuits cxpoHcd from Japan. 

1023*1060 lyomitsu ooniplotcs tho feudal system, winch was introdiiecd by lydyasu, his gTAudfatler, 
but who was too wary to force his yoke too picoijpitately upon tho great nobles, 

1030 l&xpulsioii of Clio I’oi'tiigucso for having oncouragou revolt in Hizeii. 
lO-H Export of copper begins. Trade with China incteasoa. 

1868 Birth of Ogata KOrin, artist and kcquer-workor. 

1071 Edict foi'liulding export of silver ft-om Japan. 

ia72-l&&8 hfoasures veatvictiug Bntcli and Olmicse commorce witU Japan. 

1700*1800 Tho oloso of tho sovaitccntli century sees tho ftirther dovelopment of Japan's foreign 
trade, tho Low Ciiow Islands, in addition to tlio Dutch, bong permitted to corry on trado 
with tlin province of Satauma. Bmugglmc, csjiccklly of Cmnwo goods, heeomes common. 
Russia boglus to take an interest in Japan, Kiissia coming into theso legions by licr oxploia* 
tioiis aiul conciucsts in noi th*oastora Ask. 8ho saccooda in obtaining aoitio innucnce, 
nolwitlhtaiidiiig the offorts of tho Japanese to keep out foreignerB. 

1702 A difittstious eai'tlupiako destroys the walk of the castle of Yodo. A destructive tidal wave 
follows, 

1710 Dentil ofEisliigawa Moronobii, after citablialung a. popiilor school of painting 
1723 All estiinuto of tho population of Jnpion os insenbed ©ii tho rolls of the toiuplcs gives the 
popiilaLioii at 20,000,422. The population remains stalioaoiy until 1846, 

1771) OliiO, a fiiriiiov's sou, founds natwohetic school of painting. 

1782 Tlio crow ol' a .fiipiinoso vessel shipwrecked in tlio aca of Okhotsk is saved by Russians, and 
liiltGii to Irkutsk, m Siberia, whore they live for ton ycaib Tlio governor of Siberia is 
thou dii’cotcd by tlio Empress Oathoriuo II to aond homo these Japanese, and with them an 
envoy, not ns from hor, but fiom hinisolf. Lieutenant Laxmann, selected foi this purpose, 
sails fvoiu Okhotak in tlio autumn of 

1792 and lauds at Yo/o, A few months afterwaids ho delivers tho Japanese at Matsiinai. 

1707 All Aniorioaii ship, tho Eliot, oomnianded ly Captun Stowurt, an Englishman, visits 
iTagiiaaki. , 

1709 AiioUior Ainorioaii sliip, the J’fOJiifc/iH, Captain Devoroux, araves at Nagasaki with HcudncK 
Dooif, who remains and Bubsequontly piiblislios Recollections of containing a desenp- 

tioii of Japan, 

1804 Ilu>Hiau oml)ah.By to Japan tt j o*. * 

1864 Coimnodoro Perry’s expedition, resulting in a troity hotween Japan and tlio United btates. 

Tito history of niodoru Jsmn maybe said to date I'lom tins incident. 

18.')7 Mission of Mr. Townsend liariis, an American diploma!, to Yedo, 

1858 Ah n rosult of Mr. Harris’s nogotktions, a treaty of nuincety and cominorce la coiicuutccl 
bctwcoii Japan and tho United States, 
ir. w.—vni„ XXIV. 2 y 
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A,J>. 

1807 TIio omporov MiibanWto ftscemls tlift ihrono and regains full powt-i- in Japan ; rosigiiaLion of 
Yoslilnobu (Ksikl), tho lasL SJiogiin, aiuI fall of foiulahiiin. TIig oinperor proiiiiaus a 
CDiistitution. 

1809 ConmonoemonL of railway oouatimlion iu Japan; a liuo bolwceu Tokio nucl Yokoluiina 1$ 
hy the Jloiji govarnBioiil. 

1871 An Imperial (loorco aljolislics tho syslein of local autonomy, removing tlio UirriUn iul iioliles 

from tlioir poats as governors ; hciicuforlli ilto Imperial goveriiinenl ooUeLilij all Inxes luni 
appoints oil oli'ioiiils. 

1872 Tho railway lino botwoon Tokio tnul Yokoliama is oponed. 

1873 Tho poiisions of tho saminat, or tho nulitary oliisa, oro onlorcit to Iio uonnmitoil by un rinpinliii 

dOQl'fiQ, 

187‘1 T<l:£pc()ition agaiimt Formosa; rolations of Japan and China slrainctl. 

1879 Treaty with Korea ; Korea dcolarcd an indopoiulont statu. 

1870 Tho Qovoininont -votoca tho wearing of Hwords, and ordoru Llio cominilsory roinmuLatiini of 11)0 
anownnccs iccoived by tho nobles ninl sainumi. 

1877 Satsunm i'lMivrcotion qiiollod in JaiKin 

1878 AaRdHsinaiiou of Okiibo, lliogroat lihcral minisler, by NyiiiputliiHurs wUli Llieiiisuvreulion. 

1889 luti'oduohion of a now Byhtom of local goverumoiiU 
1838 IJivt of nulivo rail way doiolopmind begins. 

1890 A constitution comes into foron; 400,000 por.ioiw enfranulnsed. 

189‘M80S Win* botwonn China and Japan. Troaly oi aiiiuionosoki ciuls Dro wav. 

ISOS-IODO lloici vising in Oluna. 

1809 Abolition of conauliu'juriRdlction for fovuign rcsuleiils. 

1000 Logatioiis in rekiiig ucsiegcil; rolioved by u1Jk!(I powers find Japan. 

1901 Toaoo nifido 

1004 Wni' bfitwocn Japan and llnssia. 

100& Port Arthur surromlorj to Japiiuose. roaco noncUulcd through iiiton'eiition of tlio Uiiltod 
Slalos. 

3907 Japanese pvotootoralo established over Koroo, 



APPENDIX B. 

THE PEINOIPLE OP EVOLUTION AS APPLIED TO HISTOET. 
By RICHARD GARNETT, O.B., LL.D, 


The celebi’ated definition of History as Philosophy, teaching by 
example,” while valuable as a pithy statement of the essence and qnint- 
ossenco of History’s claim upon the attention of thiuldiig man, is not an 
entirely adequate delineation of the mutual attitude of Philosophy and 
History. It seems to represent Philosophy as forming a theory independent 
of facts, resorting to History for circumstances corroborative of it, and 
exceedingly gratified at History’s obliging willingness to honour the draft. 
In truth any preconceived theory has to stand or fall by the evidence of 
fact. History, not Philosophy, is the instructor of mankind in this 
deparUneiit. The facts inust^ come first, and the principles follow as 
logitimate deductions. The philosophy of history must evidently be a sequel 
to history itself i the historian must precede the philosopher, and the 
lattor will seldom be able to place any interpretation upon the facts of 
history materially different from that already arrived at by the consentient 
voice of mankind. The lessons which the statesman chiefly requires for 
the conduct of public business, and the citizen as a contributor to the 
formation of an intelligent public opinion, are afforded by History without 
the intervention of Philosophy. 

There remains, nevertheless, a veiy extensive sphere in which the 
highest philosophical thought can bo made serviceable for the elucidation of 
history. History is in contact with human interests at every point, and 
consequently affords a more ample if not a more dignified field for 
pJiilosophical research than any of the merely abstract sciences. Mathe¬ 
matical truth may be established by reasoning, astronomical truth by 
obsorvaiioii, chemical truth by experiment. If the verity of history 
admitted similar tests, the philosopher would be the supreme court 
of appeal in history, Hut every science that can illustrate or be illustrated 
by history is one in which absolute certainty is beyond the grasp of man. 
Jurisprudonco, ethics, theology, political economy, are all inexact sciences, 
to this extent at least that they derive their data from mutable circimi- 
stances and, apart from a few fundamental maxims, it is difficult to deduce 
from them any precepts absolutely incontrovertible. Each has first 
principles indispensablo to its existence, but the application of these varies 
indofinitoly according to the circumstances of the age. What, for instance, 
is sound political economy under one set of circumstances may be un¬ 
sound under another, and the philosopher who would interpret history by 
the aid of othics or theology, must recast his mind in the obsolete mould 
of a preceding age, Philosophy, then, must divest herself of much of her 
dignity when she enters the arena of history, and perform a ci'itical 
rather than a creative or even a constraotive function. But philosophies 
of history there must be, for the human niind will nper be satisfied to 
OontoniplatG the apparently aimless succession of historical events without 
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endeavouring to introduce something ]iko order into them, and to refer 
them as far as possible to some determinate plan. Jn tliis latter ago 
this tendency has been greatly strengtliGned by the progress of natural 
science. No one now doubts that existence of every sorb has followed 
an orderly evolution, tt would be prcposfcorons to make an oxfiopLioii 
of the human mind. Mind involves action, and the record of liunian 
action is history. The quostion remains how far the laws which control 
evolution in the inatciial world may bo modihod, or oven ropoaled, in a 
higher sphere by the appearance of novel factors. This is i)ro-oniiiiently 
a question for the philosopher. Accordingly as ho dotornhnes nniRt our 
view of history be fatalistic or we must lioliold the spootaclo of tho 
action and interaction of voluntary forces, though whether intoraeting 
blindly or intelligently is a problem loft for solution. 

The wido issuea thus involved in tho philosophy of history have 
begotten two schoola of philosophical liistonans, who may he broiu'lly 
diatinguiahed from each other by the criterion that tho main intorost of tho 
one is Philosophy, and that of tlw other is lliatoiy. To some minds 
actual historical occurroncoa aro in themselves unimportant, and only 
interesting in virtue of their far-reaching effects on religion, morals, 
or politics. Such thinkers are in consoquonco chiolly iittviicLod by 
universal history, and they do not in general produce historios so miiofi 
as essays on history. Beforo such essays could bo composed tho luiinan 
intellect must have attained a high level, and tliero must Inivo l) 0 (m 
an ample accumulation of material for wide gouernlisatjonB. No cIiirh of 
moil, probably, havo been bolter equipped by nature foj' tho constniotion 
of a sound philosophy of history than tho Greek thinlicru of tlui best 
period; but they did not attempt it, for they Imow the liistory of no 
country but tlieir own. Upon tlifs acino among* t?icim pliilosophiKcd 
with signal ability, and Aristotle, tho only man of luiticpiity who 
sesms to have discerned the importance of verified fact as the indis¬ 
pensable basis of speculation, collected tho laws and constitutions of 
the communities regarded bylhm as civilised. Had tho inipnlHo originating 
with him continued, it would have led the Greeks to acjquanit llunnsolvcH 
with the histories and legislations of tho harbarian world, and ii gonei’al 
view of history from a pbilosophical standpoint would have been practicable. 
But, although indications of intolligont euriosity are not wanting, no 
serious attempt was made to iiccumulalo, digest, or systomatiius know¬ 
ledge, and the first attempt at a philosophy of history was made fr(;in a 
highly iiiiphilosopliical point of view. 11 is tho miHfovtuno of all who 
would construct a general philosophy of history to bn of iiocessity 
polemical, for none would undertake such a labour wilhoiit tlio expectation 
of its resulting in the confirmation of favourite views of their own. Such 
was the position of St. Augustine, in his Do Givitatc Dei tho llrnt 
author of a philosophy of history, hut who would never hiwo concoriiod 
himself with the subject if ho had not desired to silence tlio protest 
against the political establishmont of Christianity. From a merely 
secular point of view the religious revolution had bcoji a fiiilnre, tli'o 
Empire which H ought to have regenerated had gone to pieces. Augustine’s 
faith forbade him to allow that this was really tho case, and in controvorsy 
with the hard facts forced upon him, ho was bound to construct a 
philosophy of history to account for thorn. How ho sped may bo learned 
elsewbore: we are only concerned here with this first pulilio profession that 
the mere register of historical facts is not sufiicient, and that some effort 
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inusl be inaclo to view these in their relatious, and pi'ovide them with a 
key. Thus one of the most unscientific of books marked an era in the 
history of liistorical science. 

During the middle ages, history was chiefly preserved by the Byzantines, 
who had the advantage of possessing good models, of which they made 
soma but insufficient use; and hy the Arabs, who with many merits 
were entirely uncritical. Eroni neither of these quarters could much 
contribution be made to the philosophy of history. In Europe generally 
tho historian dwindled into the mere annalist, and when something of the 
dignity of history was regained in the twelfth century, the historians 
regarded themselves mainly in the light of narrators. Indeed, amid the 
mutual ignorance which then prevailed among the nations, except when 
forced into colhaion with each other, the store of facts necessaiy oa a 
groundwork for successful generalisation could hardly he accumulated. A 
great step was taken when, about 1450, the Italian Valla swept away 
the fahlo of the donation of Constantine to the Roman Church, which 
had imposed upon the masculine intellect of Dante. This demonstration 
of tho fictitious charaoter of a venerable belief greatly encouraged the 
application o( a critical spirit to the materials of history, and criticism 
is a near noighbour to philosophy. Either Machiavelli or Guicciardini could 
have produced a philosophical survey of univeiml histoiy, but they contented 
themselves with writing the histories of their own times in a pfclosophical 
spirit; and indeed the lull development of their views would probably have 
brought them into conflict with the Inquisition. The Latin nations 
were at this period vastly in advance of the Teutonic in historical study 
and composition, and the retardation of their progress by the spiritual and 
temporal tyranny under which they groaned n’om the middle of the 
sixteenth century onward was a most serious misfortune to mankind. 
England possessed one man qualified perhaps above all other men to take a 
philosophical view of universal history, but his time was claimed by task.? 
more important still. Francis Bacon thus lacking leisure, and Lis country¬ 
men lacking ability, the task devolved upon the representabivea of the more 
ancient views which, for Protestant nations, had been subverted by the 
Reformation. Their first expositor was Bossuet, eloquent, fervent, inspired 
by goiiuiue conviction, but too little of a philosopher to be capable of con- 
Htructing a real philosophy of history. He la substantially on the same ground 
us Augustine had been thirteen centuries before himand aa Augustine 
bad invoked his historical philosophy to reconcile his contemporaries 
io universal ruin and decay, so does Bossuet in effect, though not in 
BO many words, invite his coevals to contemplate the age of Louis 
XIV as the crown of the centuries and the fulfilment of the Divine 
purpose. This necessarily involves gross unfairness not merely to the 
Reformation but to classical antiquity, and the chief value of Bossnet’s 
work at the present day is to demonstrate the imjiOBsibility of constructing 
a comprehensive philosophy of history from the point of view of any sect or 
party. But it deserves attention as the last attempt to construct a 
philosophy of history on theocratic principles. Had Bacon or Leibnitz 
attempted Bossiiet’s work ihcir phuosophy would have been entirely 
thcistic, I’ccogiiising a supremo intelligence and overruling purpose as visible 
throughout tho whole of the sequences of historical incidents: but it would 
not have been theocratic, regarding this purpose aa only capable of fulfilment 
through the establishment on eaxth of a divine kingdom administered by 
a supernafcurally appointed hierarchy. The incurable defect of tho theocratic 
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view is tliitt ooiiipols the i^hilosojihor lo idonti/y ilio divine rulo witli ilio 
form of oarllily aclimnistrafioii wliioli iiio»t coimneiuls ilHclt io lim o\yn 
notions. Bossncl’s implied postnlftlo fliat porfoctioii lias i)eou aLtainod in 
the ace of Lonis XJY is liardJy Itm ftlisnrd Uian Aiicnstmo’s endeavour to 
conviiiGO hm countiyiiion tlmt, iippoaraiiccs iiotwUUsianaiug, the State 
estalilishmcnt of Olniabianity had ovoii from tlio secular poiuh oi view been 

a great success. , _ , i • i • j •. i 

Bnico Bossuct no iinporiaiii n.ttoiuj»t lias liooii made to explain hifltoi ic-ai 
pliGiioiuGna as incidoiita in a divine process cuhniuating in the eonstrucUou 
of a City of (loci. Tho thoological view of liifttovy has given place to the 
scionti/lo. which is not in any way incousifllout with tlio fnlleHt reoogmlion 
ot the existonco of a divine plan and piuposo in iustoxy i hut it roiiiKOFi to 
identify this with tlio inslilution of any parbiculaiy order, aduiinistmtive, 
social or religious. All such orderings of huiiuiu affairs, it is luhuitted, hiivo 
their place, but only as portions of a vastly more oxlensivo worltl-prijeoss, 
whoso begiiniings may he detected and whoso caiiBOS may ho tmeod out, but 
whose nltimatc I'osuU remains tho subject of more or loss plausihlo mfoioueo. 
Two great duvelopmoutB of tho Inunan inintl havo forcc.d tins view u])on 
thinluiig moil. One is the geuoml recognition of the imporliiiico ()f past ime« 
of hifltorywhich have beon dcomod unworthy of sci'ious iiivostigalioii. I lie 
eighteenth contury’fi conception ovoii of tho classical poriiKl was griovouHljy 
iiiadoquato, and its view of tho inodimval period was utterJy distorted. 
Tho almost Biiiudtaueous perception, a Jittio past the nntlillo of the century , 
of the pictiu'ea<iuenGsa of tho iniddlo agos and of tho miproinacy of tho 
Q-reok mind, rondored narrow views of liistoiy for tho fntiire mipOKSilile i 
and tho coiiooptioii of evolution, aritnng in tho ninoteonth ceniury among 
naturalists, but speedily oxtonding to tho domain of moral Roionoo, iiuulo a 
scisiitido conception of history not only possible but niovitable. J Im 
dootL'ino of ovoiuiion was ospocially fruitful in its application to Instory as 
filling up the gap in the thought of tho illnstvious luan who doRorvoH to be 
regarded as tlie founder of scientific hiflioriciil method, tho Noapolifcan 
Vico (1725), Vico had observed the tendency of historical ovents Lo recur 
in cycles, and from thia had deduced a general law of gniat moiucnt, but 
open to the criticiam that it Rceniod to exclude the possibility of ])L‘o{’ 1 'ohh, 
each cycle appearing to start afresh upon the track ol its jnodi'.cosiioi's, and 
to terminate in goiioral diBsolutioii like Ihoin. Kvohiiiou hIiowcmI Lliat 
there could in fact bo no such finality, and tiiat tbo world-pwooss in 
humanity must bo the same as in nature, tlio continual ascent from a low'ov 
typo to a higher by gradual tramfonnoi/ion, involving poviods of appai'onl 
retrogression. Hegel modified this gonoral principlo by tlio coiiooption ol 
particular missions imposed upon particular nations, (inch of which ivLtaimi 
predominancG in its turn as the mcaruntion of the idea wluoli it is its 
mission lo realise—which mission accomplished, it passos away or falls lianlv 
into tho ranks. This philosophy of history, it will bn observed, i.s tho 
counterpart of the Darwinian theory in tho sphere of natnnii licieiioo ; liotb 
enforcing the truth that, althongh tho means of dovclopmciit arc purely 
natural, tho existence in ooiirso of dovolopinciifc follows a path marked out 
for it from the beginning and necessitated by a long coiirso of anicjoedont 
olraamstances, 

The recognition of history as a subject for Boiontific mvostigaiion, 
competent to cast as nmoh light on morality as the investigation nJf Natiirii 
brings to the physical world, inevitably occosionod groat niodifioationH 
in the objects and the methods of hiatorioal study. This further 
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intellectual aevelopmeut may be generally de6ue£l as the diminution of 
the BtresB previously laid upon the personal element in history, and the 
increased attention to other factors—legislation, economics, opinions, 
literature, art—whatevei: could illustvato the social and spiritual history 
of a people. Thus, for example, when Finlay wrote the history of the 
Byzantine Empire, he did not seek to vie with his incomparable pre¬ 
decessor, Gibbon, as a narrator of events or a delineator of character, 
but threw his main strength into an investigation of the financial and 
economical situation of the empire dtiiiiig this long period, which Gibbon 
had neglected. The result of this principle, carried out as it has been with 
unfaltering energy, may be defined as n general lowering of the importance 
of the pei'sonal element in history, and tlie substitution of impersonal 
factors—ideas, principles, tendencies—as primary agencies. In some 
respects this modification is advantageous, in otheris disadvantageous to 
history. It robs it of much of its piefcuresqueness, and consequently of its 
attractiveness to mankind in general, and affords great encouragement to 
mere theorising and system-building. On the other hand, it has retrieved 
large tracts of historical research previously neglected, and has exhibited the 
apparent makers of history as they really were, the instruments of forces 
originating at periods long anterior to their time. But, whatever the 
advantages or disadvantages of this method, there can be no doubt that 
it has largely stimulated the application of philosophy to histoiy. The 
historian is no longer satisfied with recounting the exploits of a Caesar or a 
Constantiae, he demands how C«esar and Gonstantme came to do what 
they did, and finds that the question cannot be determined except by au 
observation not only of the forces which were then agitating society, but of 
those which had been moulding it for generations past. 

Historical Philosophy, then, is an agent tending to eliminate the 
individual h’om history, and to represent both persons and events as the 
outcome of rigid and inevitable laws. Were this not so, although a 
philosophy of history would still be possible, such Philosophy could not 
ascend to the height of Bciouce. Writers from the Bcientific pint of view, 
however, have not always sufficiently considered tliat although a science of 
history is abstractly conceivable, it is incapable of being realised in 
practice. The case somewhat reseinbleB that oi geology among the physical 
sciences. Were the geological record perfect, had every animal or plant 
that ever existed left vestiges of itself deposited in due Bucce.Bsion, wa 
should have the most demonstrative evidence conceivable, the eiddencG of 
our senses, and geology would be as certain a science as astronomy. But 
so numerous are tlie faults and gaps in geological strata, so maigmlicant is 
the proportion of extant fossils to that of extinct species, that much remains 
unsettled and obscure. The historical record is equally defective, and 
worse, for while geological testimony is conclusive as far as it goes, 
and suffers from simple imperfection, historical testimony is mailed by 
errors and falsities which need to be sifted out, a process frequently 
involving the sacrifice of genuine matter along with the spurious. Although, 
therefore, a complete science of history is in the abstract no chimera, it can 
be realised only by Omniscience. 

Tho conception of great men as the organs of the Tirne Spirit is a 
grand contribution to the philosophy of history, which could indeed^ hai’dly 
be formulated so long as the great man was regarded ae an isolated 
phenomenon, and as impelled s^ely by egoistical motives. All who have 
profoundly modified the course of history have been, in harmony with their 
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times. It may fiu’fchoi’ ho lulmitlctl that since ftroat levoliiiions oamiol be 
ollectcd without tJic agoiioy of great men, the cimnusLmico of socioly or an 
institution being ripo for change is strong in'OHimiptivo ovidonco tlmt a 
groat man is appearing or alx)ut to apj)oar iiiK)U the hcjoiio. Put this 
conception oi the hero as the creation of invittihle forces is perverted ■when, 
as is common with histodans of an ultia-RCiontific lutiH, it in iisBiinied that blio 
icliosyncrasioa of tlio licro arc of no mojnont, that ho only a)>j)oai'fi in rospoiiso 
to a doriiiito call, or that, having app<iarc(l, ho may be (lisponsctl witli in tho 
asBiirancQ that, should ho he withdrawa Ironi tho HC(5ii(3, tluj noods of tho ago 
cannot fail to produce his equal. Huch latalistio and inochauioal views tiro 
refuted by tho tostiinouy of History horsolf. U any great transforniation 
111 liuiiiau afl’aii’s may bo said to have boon ahsolutuly inovital)lo, it is tho 
Reformation. Tho fltndj' of tho lUblo, tho revival of hairniiig wore oiroiiin- 
atancoB which no power on earth conkl have pyevenU'd, ami they hronght 
tho Jtefonnation naturally in their train. Ihib thovo was no nocoHsity tliat 
tho loadora of tho Roformalion sliould he men of the pn'ciso mould of liuthor 
and Calvin, and tlio sulmtitutiou of a din’otont typo ior (dthor of tliom would 
liavQ matorially niodiiird tho imivcinout. There was no antooeili'Jit ncoussity 
that tho throne of hhiglaiid should at tho linie bo oooupiod by a monarch 
whose private passions induced liiiu to side with tho rolbnnoi'H, ami tlioroby 
save ins people a century of civil strifo. At a Jnlor ))odod, wlion the 
Rofonnation m Germany was almost roducwl to oxhomity, it was not in 
consoquonco of any general law that the throne of Sweden ha}q)oncrt to bo 
oocupiod by a monarch inspij'od by the sympathy and posHi'Hsed botli of tho 
malorial resources and tho military goniuflncodod for its (luliv('riui(5e. Those 
all-impoi'Lan() incidoiits in tho history of tho J{(*fonnation could not liavo 
boon predicted, while tho advont of tho lioformation itsolf cortaiiily might. 
Tho course of history nmst over roniain to a groat dogreo inciihuiliildo \ while 
groat modifications in hinmui affairs, ospccially thoso (l(‘]K‘iulont upon 
changGS of ojhniou, may bo foretold with siibHtautial ('xactiiuHS, thougli by 
no moans with scientific coiTaiivty. 

jn our estimation, then, tho philosophy of history is movo valnablo than 
tho Boienco of history, inasmuch as tho latter, ihmigli porfoid in tho realm 
of abstract thought, must in practico bo o.vor iucomploLo from tho iK'fOHsary 
iniporfoction of its data, riiilosophy, on tho ollu'r liaiid, doos not roquiro 
scientific certainty, its aim is not to predict nor to rcdiico to riilfi, but 
simply to set facts in thoir right light, and dorivo Hiilutaiy Iohhoiis from 
them. Tho definition with whicli wo startod, " llintoi'y is ITiilosophy 
teaching by example,” may pass if wo boar in mind tliat I’liilosophy is in 
this connection History’s servant, not hor mistrcRs, and dopoiids ii]»uu her not 
only for hei: facts but in a measure for her iuroroncos. She brings out Lho 
hidden significance of the passages of history, and sohiotiiiioH is ulilo liy a 
bold generalisation to ascend to lho recognition of Homo ^cnoral principle. Gf 
practical wisdom, profUahlo to tho statosman anil tho citixon, hIio can always 
find enough. "But neither her laws nor hov maxims arc, like tho lawH of tho 
physical world, raised beyond coiitrovorsy, Inko moLa]>liysi(!H, othics, jmis- 
prudenoe, political econoixiy, History is an inexact Rcit'noo] fallible alilu) from 
the varying temporanieiit of the investigators and Iroin her iu'c.oswavy dc'pon- 
dence upon human Icstimony. Tho student will do well to distiUHt writers 
who, like Comte and Hegel, soolc to coinprohonvl all history iindov a siugle 
formula, or, like Buckle, to doduco all prognsss JVem a singbj })riucipiG* 
Such thinkers are by no moans to bo ucgloctod : they may ))q ceiiiparod 
to beneficent potions purifying and stimulating, but mudicilio rather than 
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nuii’iinent. By the fiicl of such vast generalisations the intellect is enlarged 
and aided to construe the significance of the great historical evolution in 
■which we are ourselvea actoi'8, but the unquestioning adoption of the 
formula laid down by any thinker, however great, conduces to pedantry, and 
becomes an obstacle to that power of intelligent judgment of contem¬ 
porary occurrences which it is the very aim of the philosophical study of 
history to bestow. In its practical aspects, apart from wide generalisations, 
the most important condition of historical wisdom is the ability to parallel the 
present with the past, making at the same time due allowance for those 
modifications in things material and spiritual which prevent any given 
period from being an exact reproduction of antecedent cycles. Such a 
comparison requires an extensive accumulation of facts, and we are not 
aware that any more comprehensive or generally satisfactory endeavour has 
been made to provide the historical student with this mdispensahle 
ammunition than by the magnificent work in which this little essay finds 
a place. 
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JOUllNADiyM AS MATERIAL I'^OK IIISTOJlY. 

By IITJGH CniSlIOMI, MA., OxM Tlmvormty, Eaitov of iho 

Jiriiatitiica, 

Of -what valuo will bo tbo nowsiiftpors of to-flay a linntlrocl ycim nmicMi 
to the liiatoi’iaii invostigatiiiff tho liiatory of om At tbo HritiHli 

Museum a mass of uqwb and commonL upon nows in boijif^ acoinnnliittNl at 
an aiinvial rato of somo quai'tor o£ a million daily uud wi'.ukly papovs, anti 
the task that is beinj( ])ro])aro(l for tlio future lustoriiin, when tho dimonsioiiH 
of this onoi'inoua innss aro roiUiaod, pvoiniHOH to hoconie proliihitivo, 
Tho plethora of material sconm likely to stillo his oJTort lo /'ivt^ a tnin 
pictiu'o of the i)ast. This qnandiu’y rocallR a convoisation _h(d\vi‘(‘M_ Uvo 
historians of tho prosont day, wlio wore discussing tho dillioulties of orij'imU 
roaearoh and tlio coinparativo truatwoiihinoss of_{‘oiit(’Jii})ovavy houkm’h of 
information. Ouc of the two men was an authority on Uritaiii hnkna\ tho 
Norman Oonctuost, and tho other had written a llrsUi'iito lx)ok oji 
moclorn Europe. "Ahl ” said tho fovinor, with pity in liis voice, “ T was 
oaroful to select a period for which tho inatorials were scanty! ” Kor liis 
peace of mind ho had chosen tho liottor part. tJndoitl)toclly the future 
historian of tho later nineteenth century and tlio early twentietli will not 
look materials—ho is more likely to ho ovorwhohnod by thorn. 

It is certain that nowspYapor files ninsl ho amonK the Honrens from 
which ho will bo boruid to derive his niatorials. The hln^'lish liistni'ian 
will ransack the Ilocoi'd Offioo and tho archives of tho Oovovinnent (h'pai't- 
monls i ho will hayo tho Porliamontary itupxn'lH (and they ton avis allov 
all, a sort of journalism) and thoLaw Jloports; ho will hayo l)io|;p'a)>liieH, year 
iioohs and coiitoinporaiy Bunumirios, which have alnnuiy diffesLi'd the malei ial 
provided by tho nowR-shcotB. But boekB of this lust typo will slill V(‘(|uire 
voriricatioii, and official doenmouto will not W'noct tho jiuhlic oiMiiicm which 
not only largely explains them but is also a soparalo factor in tlui making of 
history. Moioovcr, tlioro are many facta of inoileru life which aro originally 
“of iccord” in tho Press. Tlio historian will niKleubtcdly roeo/’iiiHo the 
iiGCOSBity of coiiHulting the joiinmls of our timo and of rpioLing fi'oin l.lioiv 
columns, just as a work like Tjik IIistokia'Nh’ IIiH'i'oltY qiioten from 
Thucydides passages which aiithoritativolystato tho ceiitomporavy faclti; his 
dilliculty will bo to know how many—porhajia wo should rather say, liow 
few—ho must be aaiisfiod lo depend upon, and how ho is to employ (hem. 

The value of newspapers as lualciial for history in tho 'fiitiiro in 
constantly Lostod by tho use which is made to-day of IhoHu of tho past. 
Tho files of The Times (to name the acknowledged lioad of the world’s 
PresB) provide, for instance, a mine of coiitomp>ovavy ovidoneo for any one 
engaged upon the periodical rervision and eo-oidiuation of swell a work as the 
JSncyoIopcedia Byitmnica. fn sputo of all tho care that was taken to Holoet 
■writers of tho highest capacity as its contributors, it is not uncommon to 
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find between one article and another some discrepancy in names, Sates, or 
oven {iccounts of facts; and in some of these cases—for instance, the date 
of ii nuiii's (lentil, or liia appointment to some office—the newspaper 
annoiincoinent is the best evidence to decide the point. But, of course, 
llioro is iiioio than this. The newspapers are the only safe chronicle of the 
improasion made by ovonts as they occorred, and of the attitude of the 
world towards thorn. I?or historical purposes, thewifwii is all-important, 
and tlio best, if nob the only, materials for its imaginative reconstruction iu 
al'tor dayO) lio there. Errors of fact, and miajudgments of opinion, whiob 
passed ouirent in the Press of the day, are of the highest significance to tha 
critic who sets hiinacU to draw a true picture of the time, and often give tha 
only duo to the actual oouvse of history. Much of the newspaper matter 
hoi'Q alluded to remains unincorporated into other forms of literature, or 
BO incorporated as to leave out points of real inteieat to the historical 
studonl. Moreover, the greater value now attaching to newspaper 
copyright ionda to accentuate the importance of the original medium of 
pnmication. The ease of Waltar v. Lane has established the copyright of 
tlie nowspopor iu its reports of speeches, and has thus given a property 
to tho bosl-sorved journals in this most characteristic modern form of 
solf-oxprossioii on tho part of the leading actors in public life. 

How far tho majority of the facts recorded every day by journalism are 
of nny importance to history is often very hard to guess. When a half- 
poniiy ovoiung paper puts on its poster “ Thrilling escape of a convict,” we 
may sufoly say that a hundred years hence this is not likely to matter. On 
tho other band, tho liislorian may quite possibly be much mteresteci in the 
fitato of piiblio fooling, its look of attention towards some development which 
was not I'ocognisod at the time as critical, or its interest in some other 
crisis which had afterwards become unimportfwit. It -may well be suggested 
that, for tho purposes of tlie historian, tho posters of some papers with a 
voj'v largo circulation would be better material (taken in addition to the 
more record of facts) than tha newapapem themselves. These ■ conte^s- 
bills” often show very significantly, Doth by whet they contain and what 
thov do not contain, how the ” great heart of the people; is beating, and 
they might bo a suggestive comment on the more individual view of one 

of tho intollcctual critics of the period. 

Tho utility of the nowspapor to tho future historian will be in propor¬ 
tion iiarfcly to the amount of truly historical spint that has been put into its 
avUGlcB, partly to its success in reflecting contemporary ideas. At the 
p S t^mo a considerable part of the contoats of a popular journal 

L often in'Qlflvaiit to any considerations except tjiose of the moment, it a 

nioantfor the day's use and nothing else ; m f^t, itis pure jouinalism. Tl a 
later dovelopmonts in newspaper’s are mainly m the direction of ^ ® 

ind kTaocui But by the side of the ephemeral type there still 

Tflinaius the ioui'iial of tho older sort, careful, serio^us and cntical. In 
leinaiiifl the j foitly oontraetediii The Times md Daily Mail, 

r litW ^ m view to censure the ephemeral type; 

1.5"™ rgT^t Lai o[ ability anS reso-uco, aoes 

mdlv i hi to aims the secamte selection anfl jua.cittl proyision ot 
iHit iwily ajone in view, 

nuitoi’iiijl for tho n. RBnaa of its own continuity 
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intelligenily loolcs iubo the picture ho will find there. T3ub of the two types 
of English newspaper there can be no doubt which contains bettor 
inatei’ial for the historian. Tie will not uecG'Jsarily find all opinions 
sufficiently expressed or collectively put into the true porspoctivo in any 
one paper; history alone can give a correct appreciation of the niovonionts 
of thought, and their true value, indeod, the more one considers it, the moro 
one feels that our historian will have to know a good deal about journalism 
itself, and tlio idiosyncrasies of even the fullest and faircst-niindod paper, if 
he ia to uao the material it provides with any ineasuvo of discrimination. 
There is no auch thing as a non-partisan paper; ovory paper is 
conducted by human beings, with projudieos in favour of aomothing 
rather than something else. But with (say) The Times, the Wosii/iimtcr 
Gazette, and the weekly Bpectatar, to guide him, the English historian 
of a hundred years honce will be in a ]iositioii to correct by 
one the impression received from anotlior. Tlioso journals and sonic otliors 
like them (which, however, are not aullioiontly distinctive in this connocLion), 
do aim at treating the life of tho iuoment in Boniothmg lilui ilio thouglitful 
and discriminativQ spirit of the historian. Eor a writer who may wish to 
follow, for instance, the progress of tho Taiilf llGlbrin inovonumt in the 
England of 1903-4, and to undoustaiid the feeling of political parties about it, 
they provide together a roniarkably complete picture; ho can correet tlio 
ChamDerlaiuito viow by a Eree Tra^o Unionist view, and both bv a Ljibej'iil 
view, and in the Modem Diary of “ Grovillo Minor ” ho will fiJid side lights 
upon the conflict (in tho West 7 nmster) which only a contemporary chroiiielo 
could give. The historian, if ho is a good historian, knows well that tlioro 
is nothing so fleeting as opinion; if it is not canglib at tho nioiiioiit, tlio 
politician is apt to forgot and deny his opinion not long ai'torwards ; yet 
history is made nob so much by corrocb opiihons as by opinions (light 
or wrong) actually held. Here, at all ovents, is a rovoliitiou of tho 
necessity of joumaliani as material for tho historian. li’oi' tlio nowsjjiipor 
not only reports tho opinions of others, Imt ox^iri'SHOfl its own, and tlieso 
have a twofold interest: they may bo oithor the viows of "inspired” or 
sagacious journalists, or the viows known to bo popular with Llio reader's 
of the paper. In either case thoy ropresont coiitoinporary forcoK wliioli 
the liistoriaii must always lake into account. 

If, Uowover, wo are to consider llio (piostioii at all a(ln(juaL('ly, ovoii 
though brielly, wo must ask ourselves wbat sort of hiRtovy, considoring Llio 
mass of material available, the future historian will probably closiro to write. 
Tho world has grown too big, and is too much alive in all its parts, for any 
one to take the whole field of history for his province, except ia tho inost 
general way. Such a historian must dopoud on tho work of otlioi's foj' 
his local and national facts. The prinoiplo of division of labour will have 
to be adopted more and moro. Wo shall have tho work of histoi-y-writiiig 
parcelled out among men dealing separately witli porHonal, local, 
and national history, and their roaults goiiorally will Imvo to b (5 
accepted by tho architoctonic gcnoralisor who survoya miiiikind as a whole. 
If this ia so, clearly tho local historian will find tlic local journals a 
storehouse of information, while the leading national iiowspajiors ohvioiisly 
provide, for tho infernal history of thoir own nauon, niatorials moro 
copious and moro accurate than those of any oblior country, T'lio moro 
this necessity for division of labour is considoind, tho more the dosiraliility 
is felt of having tho existing material Boloctod and subdivided Jbv tlio 
purpose. It would require the sorvices of a staff, traiiioQ in historical 
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meihocl^^ aiid oapable of aiscHminatiHg between facts of permanent and 
facts of only ephemora interest, to index and file the relevant news or 
articles, and prepare tne way for the historian; they might form the 
intelligence dcpartmeiit of a, regular College of History. Without some 
Buch organisation, which ■would be a most v^uahle addition to the existing 
macliiiiory of research, if some wealthy philanthropist would but provide it 
the dirriGultiea confronting the future historian will be formidable indeed’ 
simply by reason of the mass of indigestible material which lies before him 

Jf a staff with this object were employed upon the newspaper accumula¬ 
tions of the British HvIuBOum, a work of enomous importance might be iu- 
nngiiratod. As it is, the different journals are bound togeth6r°m their 
roapeotivG volumes, advertisements and all, without any examination or 
discrimination. They are kept, in order to be useful to the future investiga¬ 
tor, but without anything being done to make investigation possible. If the 
contents of these papers, or oven a selection from them—and for purely 
historical purposes it would be easier to make such a selection now than 
later,—wore subject-indexed, and the matter arranged under compartments, 
—with proper provision for what is relevant to biography, local history, 
national history, and world-history,—areally valuable work would be done for 
knowledge. It would need elaborate organisation, but would differ only 
in degroo, not in principle, from similar “intelligence departments’* which are 
kept going, only on a leas ambitious scale, for private purposes. It is the 
proper function of a Museiun to do this, and the British Museum would 
ooiisidor it absurd to jumble all its antiquities, gems, sculpture, together 
without any system. The knowledge that is daily embodied in journalistic 
I’ocords requires systematising just os much. It can only be done adequately 
on a gi'and scale, and the vMuo of such a dopartment for co-ordinating 
rooorded bistoiy would soon be felt. We should have an encyclopioclic 
collection of matoiials divided under convenient headings, ready to be 
worked up. Hore indeed would bo a labour-saving machine, an apparatus 
which would be resorted to by every inquirer. 

It is a national disgrace and a crime against posterity, to leave this 
collection in a condition that makes it almost useless. In its present 
condition its value is merely potential; it is an unrealisable asset; bub if 
it were aldlfiilly handled its w'orth would be doubled, and far more than 
doulilod. Pol' Qvorythiug nowadays takes a journalistic expression. People 
no longer write letters—except to the papers. If a man has anything to say, 
he says it in a speech reported next morning, or in an article signed or 
unsigned. Much of the best work of the best iniuds wall be lost, if it is not 
prefiorved in its I’ocord in the paiiers, and it will be undiscoveiable—forgotten, 
with nothing to attract attention to it—unless its place in the newspaper is 
registered and indexed. No one can struggle through the whole journalistic 
wildorncss, a veritable jungle of print, merely on the chance of finding an 
unsuspected trensure. Eveiy paper, even of the ephemeral type, may on 
some day oi’ otlici’ contain a valuable article; and jouinalism as a whole 
forms one vast not for catching from all quarters any specially well-informed 
“ co])y ” that may be floating about. The best minds are always exju’essiug 
thomaolvos, with a view prnnarily, it is true, to the day's effect, but ac the 
saino time witli an ainoiint of precious detail and Iqng-pondered expeiieuce 
which, to the future historian, may well be of unique importance. I^J.^ 
iiiia vast production, there is every day here a little and there a little, which 
for personal, local, or national liistoiy, will be invaluable. To sift the gold 
from tbo dross raoroly requires an intelligent organisabion. 
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A fow words iiuiy be added about tho yoriHliablo qualUy of tbia iiowHpa])(3i' 
material in blio pin'oly physical houho. In diHcusHing the ovorwholminK 
laboni' that will be ncjeded for fuLuro rosoaroh, tho liiflLorian of tho iyj^o 
already nientionod, who congratiilatoH hiiiifiolf ou luiviiif^ olinH(}n il ixii'iod 
whicli tho “ inafcoi'ials aro Hcmity,’* will BOinoUiiiwi (pialify bin yyinjiatliy 
future students by renuirking that pa])oi‘ and ink aro now of huoIi inlbric’i-* 
quality that in a fow yoavH all tlicno aconimilationH will diHSolvo aii<l 
disappear in dust, and the field will nfiiiin Im^ free for tho conriinuitiyo 
imaf'inatinn alone. No doubt it is tnio that modern wood-})iili» ))aper will 
not last lilfG tho old rag or esparto in'oducL, Hut,x)rovitl<Kl the bound vohiindu 
of (say) the Daily Mail aro not turjiod over iu tlio B'hisouni by Loo many 
bauds—and tlioro is not muoh fear of that—llio printcul slieot will 
last a very long time, ovon if il does turn a little brown, 'i'lie l)i5tt(‘r 
the paper and ink, tho longer its physical life; and V’/oi 
may count on its Iming a probable winner in tho “survival of tho 
fittest’’ for this reason iC for no other, tfnloss another wlioleniih’ b'iio 
of Ijoudon wipes out JUilish MuKoiim and everything, tlie niiihuial^^ 
are likely to bo in uxistonco oven a bmulreil ju'ars lioneo. lUit «)l)vioui:)y. 
ovon for this uspeet of tho prehleiu of durability iiud iK'iitmm'Jico, 
tlu) danger would ho host avoided or inininiiHod by a more inetboilieiil 
and (iu tlio true bonso) ceoiioinieal (Ijsiiosa! of the iiiateriiil. M’lin 
most UKolesM and also tho innst (liing('rouH way of hoarding nowr*- 
papors for thobonofifc of tlio future historian in to pile thiun u}i-us tlu'y 
aro, in thoiv largo sheets, advortiseiiiouts uml all,—(diuiisy lo liiindlih 
friable to louoh. Treat tboin avowedly and eonlemporauoously as Llio miiio 
ill which an active Intolligoneo Dopartnieiit is to work, ami iVoiii wldolr 
from day lo day it can oxtrael and arrange the matter of iiminancnt and M(d< 
ephemeral value, storing it in convenient jiareola eaeli under its ai»]iomteil 
division, and you will then he ahlo at anytime lo gohirllior and ton'|iiint, 
when desirahlo, or by divers doviecs to ))rolong the life of any portions of tho 

Hero indoial is a great work, which no doubt woulil invtdvo i'< 
considovablo, but not an extravagant o.xpenditure, w’ldting lor son'o 
public-spirited millionaire to finaiico it, in the ov<‘ut of Llio (loviu'imu'iit 
being uiiablQ or unwilling to provide the necessary funds. It is i'msi'uI tally 
part of tho groat prohloin of our time, tlio jireveution of waste. No 
Hinall part of tlio luatorial of ancient history, as it conum into Tiii’- 
TLiSToniANs' JIthtouy oifTiiw Would, was originally di'vived from lahorioi'e 
investigation of nianuscripts which proscuitod iimuiueralilo ililliciilta'a lo the 
studuiiLs who were forced to soarcli faded piuges long altar conlamjiorai'y 
witiinssos bad tiled, Writers of future centuries will Isi iqiiued inruiilc 
trouble and uncertainty if the way is new cleared for tluun, by tlio for*'- 
thought of those who aro indeed directly interested in the junt iirohniiiinoiit 
of thoir own tinio, 'fhe opportunity lies them for a “(lolden DiUitmam" 
who will d'paniao tho silting out of the of modern journalii.m, 

packed as it is with the host brain-work of an ago of diffused knowledge. 
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